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General Introduction 


KARL MARX and FREDERICK ENGELS were the authors of 
an integrated body of philosophical, economic and social-political 
views, the ideology of communism, which in our time has spread 
more widely and exercised a greater influence oh the course of 
world history than any other. 

Theirs was a unique collaboration in theoretical work and in 
revolutionary leadership. While the leading role in it certainly 
belongs to Marx, the partnership was so close, many important 
writings having been undertaken under their joint authorship and 
the greater part of the work of each from the beginning of their 
friendship in 1844 to Marx’s death in 1883 having been discussed 
with the other, that their works must of necessity be collected 
together. 

Both Marx and Engels began their adult lives as free-thinkers 
and revolutionary democrats in the Germany of the late 1830s 
and early 1840s. By the time they met and began their lifelong 
friendship and collaboration each had independently come to 
recognise in the emergent industrial working class the force that 
could reshape the future. As convinced materialists and Commu- 
nists, they decided to collaborate in working out the fundamen- 
tals of a new revolutionary outlook. From that time their joint 
efforts were devoted to the aim of equipping the working-class 
movement with the scientific ideology and political organisation 
necessary for the realisation of what they saw as its historical mis- 
sion, the overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie and the 
creatitm of communism. 

They were revolutionary thinkers who assailed old ideas and 
replaced them by new Aeoretical constructions, forging new 
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means for scientiHcally understanding the world and human life. 
And they were practical revolutionaries who fought for socialism 
and communism against the established order of society based on 
capitalist property. Their revolutionary standpoint was summed 
up in Marx’s famous aphorism: “The philosophers have only 
interpreted the world, in various ways; the point is to change it.” 
This became the point of all their practical activity and theoretical 
labours. 

Marx and Engels were never merely theoreticians, and their 
work can never be understood simply as productive of a theory. 
Indeed, the distinctive feature of Marxism, and its strength, 
lies above all in the combination of a theoretical approach which 
seeks to be governed by strictly scientific considerations with the 
will to revolutionary action — its unity of theory and practice. 
They themselves played an active part in the worldng-class move- 
ment, both as advisers and as active participants. In their theo- 
retical work they drew on the movement’s practical experience. 
And much of it is devoted to accurate and often very lively 
analysis of particular events and particular problems, both great 
and small, immediately affecting the movement at various 
times. From beginning to end their works show that Marxism 
arose and developed out of practical revolutionary activity. Both 
Marx and Engels were essentially fighters. And they ham- 
mered out their standpoint in the course of often bitter struggle 
against bourgeois ideology, petit-bourgeois and other kinds of 
non-proletarian socialism, anarchism, and opportunism of both 
the Right- and Left-wing varieties within the working-class move- 
ment. 


The sum total of achievement of Mara and Engels was truly 
immense. ^ 

Ma^m offers to the revolutionary movement of all lands a 
saenufically-based theory of social life and of the individual, of 
the laws of development of social-economic formations, of history 
and human acuvity, and of the concepts and methods man can 
for comprehending both his own existence and that of the 
world him so as to frame and realise human purposes in the 

of this the character and consequences of the alie- 

capitaUst society are 

SSfor eSin^sI a Powihle to formulate a pn^tical 

to“ OTk Sf DrinriS? r theory of class struggle 

to work out pnnaples for deciding practical policies to realiselL 
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In their studies of the past hittory and present predicament of 
society Marx and Engeb came to grips with the problems of po- 
litical and state power. In their theory of the state they con- 
cluded that state power has always been the product of the devel- 
opment of class contradictions, and exposed the whole character 
of the repressive apparatus and ideology of the bourgeois state 
in particular. 

The penetrating Marxist analysb of bourgeois society, which was 
the crowning achievement of Marx and Engeb, set out, in Marx’s 
words, to disclose its “law of motion”, the econtmtic laws of its 
development and their reflection in class and political struggle. It 
is from this that Marxism demonstrates the hbtorical necessity for 
the revolutionary transformation of capitafism into socialism, and 
of the subsequent building of communist society, the realisation of 
human aspirations for genuine freedom and social equality. Thb 
demonstration b at once a prediction of the future course of 
human development and an action programme for the social 
forces capable of realising it. 

The revolutionary programme of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, the conquest of political power by the worl^g class in al- 
liance with the non-proletarian sections of the working people, was 
the culminating point of Marxbm. The Marxist theory of the so- 
cialist revolution gave to the movement practical principles of the 
strategy and tactics of working<lass struggle, demonstrated the 
need for well-organised independent protetarian parties and for 
proletarian internationalism, and forecast the basic laws of con- 
struction of the new society. 


* * * 

Many decades have now passed since the deaths of Marx and 
Engeb. And from that dbtance in time we now have to assess the 
continuing validity of the teachings of Marx and Engeb uid the 
progress of the world revolutionary movement they insinred. 

During their lifetime the ideas of Marx and Engeb became the 
organbing and guiding force in the strug^e to overthrow capital- 
ism. The efforts of Marx and Engeb themselves made Marxism 
into the theoretical foundatkm of uie programmes and activity of 
the first international organisations of the proletariat — the Com- 
munbt Les^e, and subsequently the First International (the 
International Working Men’s Association) embracing sodsJbt 
groups and working-ebiss associations and trade unions of various 
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countries. As the contradictions of the bourgeois system deepened 
and the working-class movement spread and grew in strength, 
Marxism won increasingly strong positions and more and more 
supporters. 

T^e further development of Marxism on a world scale from the 
close of the nineteenth century is inseparably bound up with the 
personality, ideas and work of V. 1 . Lenin. Of all the political 
leaders and theoreticians of that time who became influential as 
Marxists, it was Lenin who based himself most consistently on the 
content and methods of the work of Marx and Engels in 
philosophy, political economy and the theory and practice of 
scientific socialism, and achieved the most creative development of 
their teachings. In so doing he established the organisational and 
political principles of a party able to lead the working class and the 
whole working people to the conquest of political power and the 
construction of socialism. 


“Without revolutionary theory,” Lenin said, “there can be no 
revolutionary movement.” True to this principle, Lenin main- 
tained that revolutionary theory must always keep pace with the 
march of world events and in doing so remain true to and 
consolidate the original theoretical positions of Marxism. To him 
the movement owes an analysis of imperialism, of monopoly and 
state-monopoly capit^ism. which continued that made by Marx 
and Engels of capitalism in the earlier phases of its development. 
His immense contributions to the creative theoretical and practical 
development of Marxism cover the theory and practice of socialist 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat, the agrarian, 
nationdities and colonial problems, the transition period from 
capitalism to socialism and the ways and means of building 
communist society, the principles of organisation and leading role 
of revolutionary working-class parties and, in general, the motive 
torc^ and prospects of the world revolutionary process in the 
e|^h of imperialism and proletarian revolutions. Marxism organi- 
cally absorbs the new features that were introduced by Lenin and 
represents in the modem epoch the integrated international 
d^tnne of Marx, Engels and Lenin, constituting the foundation 
oi tne international communist movement. 

TThe October SodaUst Revolution of 1917 in Russia carried out, 
obtairang at the time, Marx’s, Engels’ and Lenin’s 
revoluuonary conquest of power by the working 
c^s It tegan a new ep^h m world histoiy, in which to the power 

airainst it nf^*^****i? classes are opposed not only the struggle 
against it of the working-class movement in capitalist countries and 
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of the peoples dominated by imperialism, but the rule of socialism 
which is becoming ever more consolidated throughout a large 
territory of the world. 

In the years that have followed, the working people of socialist 
countries have faced and condnue to face immense problems of 
socialist planning and administration, of overcoming objective 
difficulties of development and, in a number of cases, errors, of 
resolving new contradictions and of organising creative labour to 
strengthen the socialist system and move towards the goal of 
communism. Marxism-Leninism has been and continues to be the 
basis of all the achievement of socialist countries. The same is 
true of the working-class movement in the capitalist countries, 
where a struggle is spreading for profound economic and social- 
political changes, for true democracy, for a transition to the 
road to sociaUsm; one of the vital conditions of victory in this 
struggle is to eliminate the consequences of opportunism and 
division in the working-class movement. In the countries that 
have freed themselves from coloti^sm and are developing on 
new lines, leading forces of the national liberation movements 
are turning more and more to the guidance of this teaching in 
the struggle to eliminate the results of colonial slavery, neo-colo- 
nialism and racialism, and to achieve economic and cultural re- 
naissance. 

At the present time, moreover, with growing social tensions set 
up by the deepening of the contradictions of capitalism and the 
advent of the new scientific-technological revolution, Marxism 
attracts many people beyond the worUng-class movement itself. 
More and more do perceptive minds come to realise that in the 
theory of Marxism they can find the thread to lead the way out of 
the labyrinth of the social and political problems of modem times. 
The appeal of Marxism to progressive-minded people lies in its 
scientific approach and revolutionary spirit, its genuine humanism, 
its combination of a sober realistic attitude to facts with confidence 
in the creative abilities of working men and women the world 
over. The breadth and consistency of Marxism affords hope 
for the solution not only of economic and sociological problems 
but of problems of philosophy, law and ethics, including various 
aspects of the future of human personality, which are of 
particular concern to the present generation. Thus it is that 
despite the efforts to discredit and refute Marxism, which have 
been going on for well over a century and arc continually 
hepped up, the interest in Marxism, and its influence, grow 
unceasingly. 
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The undertaking of collecting together and publishing the 
complete works of Marx and Engels was begun on a broad scale 
in the twenties of this century in the Soviet Union. In 1927, 
the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow launched the publication 
in the original languages of Marx/Engels, Gesamtausgabe, initially 
under the general editorship of D. Ryazanov and later under 
the editorship of V. Adoratsky, a project that was n^er com- 
pleted. A Russian edition was commenced and published be- 
tween the years 1928 and 1947. A second Russian edition was 
launched in 1955, embodying an all-round study by the Insti- 
tute of Marxism-Leninism of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union of everything by then 
discovered written by Marx and Engels, of all the documents 
having any bearing on their work, and also of newspapers 
and periodicals in which their works were published in their life- 
time. This edition at present consists of 39 basic and 4 supple- 
mentary volumes (47 books in all, since some of the volumes are 
published in two or more parts). Following this, the further 
labours of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the Central 
Committee of the Socialist Unity Party of Gernaany in Berlin 
led to the publication, beginning in 1956, of Marx/Engels, Werke, 
It also comprises 39 basic and 2 supplementary volumes (44 
books in all). 

Both in the USSR and in the German Democratic Republic new 
supplementary volumes continue to be prepared, containing early 
writings of Marx and Engels, their legacy of manuscripts, and 
works and letters recently discovered. 

A complete edition of the works of Marx and Engels in the 
original languages (Marx/Engels, Gesamtausgote— MEGA) has 
been projected jointly by the Moscow and Berlin Institutes of 
Marxism-Leninism. Besides containing all the works and letters of 
Marx and Engels, this edition will include all the extant manu- 
script preparatory materials for various of their published 
wonts — synopses, excerpts, marginal notes, etc. — as well as all the 
available letters written to them. 

Many of the works of Marx and Engels, particulaiiy their major 
works, are available to readers in the English-speaking countries, 
particularly in Great Britain and the USA, where some were 
translated and published while their authors were still alive (not to 
mention numerous articles, reports and pamphlets they themselves 
wrote in English and which were published in the British or 
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American press), and many more have been translated and 
published since. 

A whole series of major works, particularly the economic 
manuscripts, remain, however, largely or even completely un- 
known to English readers. Many of Marx’s early writings, nearly 
all the writings of the young Engels, the bulk of Marx and Engels’ 
numerous contributions to the Neue Rheinische Zeitung (1848-49), 
and most of their letters, have never yet ap{>eared in English. 
Many of their articles which were published in the British and 
American press of their day have not been republished in English 
and are now bibliographic^ rarities. From the available scattered 
publications in English it is difficult to gain any clear conception of 
the formative process of Marxist ideas, to study them in their 
historical development. Some of the existing translations, 
moreover, do not meet present-day requirements, and notes and 
commentaries are not always up to the standard now demanded in 
studies of the history of Marxism and of the international 
working-class movement. 

In preparing this first English-language edition of the collected 
works of Marx and Engels these circumstances have been kept in 
mind. It is intended that the composition and character of this 
edition should reflect the present level of development of Marxist 
studies and be guided by both English and international experi- 
ence in the publication of social-economic and political literature. 
The task is to take into account and use to the fullest advantage 
the best traditions established in this field in Great Britain, 
the USA, the USSR, the German Democratic Republic, and 
other countries, as well as the results achieved by world science 
in investigating the literary legacy of Marx and Engels and 
the history of Marxism. Thus this e^tion will provide for the first 
time to the English-speaking world a practically complete, organ- 
ised and annotated collection of the works of the founders and 
first teachers of the international communist movement. 


This English edition will include the works and letters already 
contained in the main volumes of the above-mentioned second 
Russian and German editions as well as in the supplementary 
volumes of these editions already published or in preparation. It 
will embrace all the extant works of Marx and Engels published in 
their Ufetime and a considerable part of their legacy of manu- 
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scripts— manuscripts not published in their lifetime and unfin- 
ished works, outlines, rough drafts and fragments. The contents 
of the main sections of the volumes will include authorised publica- 
tions of speeches by Marx and Engels or reports of their speeches 
which they themselves verified. Authors revisions of various works 
are regarded as works in their own right and will be included 
alongside the original texts. Of the available preliininary manu- 
script versions, however, only those that differ essentially from the 
final text will be published in this edition. Nor will versions of 
printed works (the texts of articles published simultaneously in 
various organs of the press, and various lifetime editions of one 
and the same work) be duplicated. Any important changes in these 
texts made by the authors themselves will be brought to the 
reader’s attention, usually in footnotes. 

The edition will include all the letters of Marx and Engels that 
have been discovered by the time the volumes appear. 

Synopses and excerpts made by Marx and Engels are considered 
selectively and will api>ear in this edition only if they contain 
considerable author’s digressions and commentaries. Such works, 
and also the rough versions and drafts of individual works the 
final texts of which are published in the body of a given volume, 
will usually be grouped together in a special section under the 
heading “From the Preparatory Materials”. 

Several of the volumes of this edition will be supplied with 
appendices containing documents and materials of a biographical 
nature, such as official applications and other legal documents 
written by Marx or Engels, newspaper reports and minutes, 
reports of speeches and lectures never verified by the authors, 
interviews which they gave to various correspondents, documents 
which they helped to draw up for various organisations and letters 
written on their instructions. 

The whole edition will comprise fifty volumes, organised into 
three main groups: (1) philosophical, historical, political, economic 
and other works; (2) Marx’s Capital, with his preliminary versions 
and works direedy connected with it, particularly the Economic 
Manuscripts of 1857-1858 better known under the editorial heading 
Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen Okonomie; (3) the letters, 
beginning from Au^st 1844. According to the preliminary plan 
of the edidon, the first group will run from volumes 1 to 28, the 
second from 29 to 37, and the third from 38 to 50. 

The first three volumes will have certain specific structural 
features. Before the beginning of their close friendship and 
coK)peration in August 1844, Marx and Engels each developed 
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independently as thinker, writer and revolutionary, and in these 
volumes their works and letters will be published separately. The 
first volume will contain works and letters of the young Marx up 
to March 1843, and the second works and letters of Engels over 
approximately the same period. The third volume will be divided 
on the same principle, giving works and letters of Marx and 
Engels from the spring of 1843 up to August 1844 in two separate 
sections. In the subs^uent volumes the literary legacy of the 
founders of Marxism, an important feature of whose creative work 
from August 1844 onwards was constant collaboration, will be pub- 
lished together. 

Within each group of volumes the material will be arranged, as 
a rule, chronologic^ly according to the date when a particular 
work or letter was written. When the writing was spread over a 
long period, the date of the first publication will be used. 
Departures from this chronological principle will be made only 
when individual works or series of works of similar type are 
grouped in special volumes. 

The distribution of material over the volumes will be deter- 
mined on current principles of periodisation of the history of 
Marxism, so that the contents of individual volumes or several 
consecutive volumes correspK>nd to specific stages in the authors* 
work. Provision has been made for including works referring to a 
particular group of subjects in one or another volume. Within any 
given volume, articles of a particular series will be published in 
chronological order. Only series of articles conceived as such by 
the authors and serialised during their lifetime in newspapers or 
periodicals will be presented as unified works. 

A number of works by Marx and Engels were republished, 
sometimes more than once, during their lifetime, and the authors 
usually provided each new edition with a new introduction, 
preface or afterword. Sometimes these additions were separated 
from the works for which they were written by decades, and 
naturally reflect a fresh departure in Marxist thought. These 
prefaces and the like were essentially independent contributions 
containing new material and referring to a historical period that 
differed from that in which the main work, was written. Writings 
of this type will be published according to the date of writing, 
along with other materials of the given period. Cross-references 
will be provided to all works that have later author’s prefaces, 
introductions or afterwords. 

All letters, irrespective of addressee, will be published in 
chronological order. 
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The editions of the works of Marx and Engels published in their 
lifetime and, failing these, the author’s manuscripts, will provide 
the source of the texts used for publication. If several editions 
authorised by the authors themselves are available, the last of 
them will, as a rule, be taken as the basic one and any significant 
variant readings from other authorised editions will be given in 
footnotes. In cases where such readings are numerous they may be 
brought together in the form of appendices. 

Any extraneous editorial additions to the texts of publications 
made during the authors* lifetime will be removed and informa- 
tion concerning them, if necessary with reproduction of the 
corrupted text, will be provided in the notes. 


English translations that appeared during the lifetime of Marx 
and Engels and under their supervision and editorship are 
regarded as authorised by them. These texts will generally be 
reproduced without changes, but only after checking against the 
texts in the original languages and removal of any obvious 
mistranslations or misprints that passed unnoticed by the authors. 
Textual revisions introduced by a translator with the consent of 
the audiors or on their instructions will be preserved, the 
translation of the text as in the original language being given in a 
footnote as a variant reading. 

All texts will be checked for misprints, inaccuracies in the 
quoting of proper names, place names, numerical errors, and so 
on. Obvious misprints or slips of the pen in the original will be 
corrected without comment, while any assumed errors will be 
discussed in footnotes. Comments in footnotes or general notes 
will also be made whenever the correction of a misprint influences 
the reading of the subsequent text or calls for further correction 
(for example, in tables, arithmetical calculations, etc.). 

Citaticms by the authors will be checked and obvious mistakes 
correaed. The author’s deliberate condensation or revision of 
quoted texts \rill be preserved and, where this seems necessary, the 
exact text of the passage cited will be noted. Citations from works 
in lan^ages other than English will, as a rule, appear in English 
Dehberate uses of foreign expressions, terms, apho- 
language or in local dialect, «c., 
original, an English transla- 
rpt j?. m a footnote when this seems necessary. 

indude a detailed reference apparatus for etSi 
infection on texts, sources, bibBography and 
to theoretical and literary sourcesfeonimen- 
tanes on obscure passages, and brief notes on persons, newspapers 
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and periodicals referred to in the texts. Each volume will be 
provided with a subject index. In general, the reference ap- 
paratus, more or less uniform for all volumes, will be arranged as 
follows: an editorial preface for each volume, or group of volumes 
embracing a single work; notes; a name index; an index of quot- 
ed and mentioned literature; an index of periodicals, and a 
subject index. 

Editorial commentary will be found in the form of footnotes 
and notes at the end of each volume. The footnotes will be 
concerned mainly with textual criticism. They will seek to explain 
obscurities in the texts, including oblique references to names, 
literary works and events. And they will cite variant readings from 
other authorised editions or from manuscripts and printed ver- 
sions, provide cross-references, indicate possible misprints, and so 
on. Explanations concerning books and literary works mentioned 
will be given in footnotes only where the reader may have 
difficulty in tracing these works in the index of quoted and 
mentioned literature. 

The notes at the end of each volume will provide more detailed 
information. They will deal with the history of various works and 
projects, including those that remained in the form of unfinished 
manuscripts (brief information on the first publication will also be 
given at the end of each work). The work of Marx and Engels on 
various newspapers, and their activities in various organisations, 
will be one of the main subjects of the notes. Historic^ commen- 
tary will bear mainly on the history of the working-class movement 
and Marx and Engels’ participation in it. Notes on general 
historical events will be provided only when circumstances essential 
to an understanding of the text do not emerge clearly from the 
authors’ own accounts. 

The name index will be provided with brief annotations. A 
special section will list alphabetically the literary and mythological 
characters mentioned in the text, TTie index of periodicals, which 
includes all the newspapers, magazines, annuals, etc., referred to 
in the text, will also be annotated. Wherever possible the index of 
quoted and mentioned literature will indicate the editions used by 
Marx and Engels. Where this cannot be firmly established, the 
first edition will be indicated and, in the case of fiction, only the 
title and the author’s name. 

The volumes will include documentary illustrations, with maps 
and diagrams for articles dealing with military and historic^ 
subjects. Original drawings by Engels included in his letters will be 
reproduced. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 

This complete edition of the works of Marx and Engels is the 
product of agreement and collaboration of British, American and 
Soviet scholars, translators and editors. It is published by Law- 
rence & Wishart Ltd., London, International ^blishers Co. Inc., 
New York, in consultation respectively with the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of Great Britain and the National 
Committee of the Communist Party of the United States of 
America, and by Progress Publishers and the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, Moscow. 

The entire work of preparation and publication is supervised by 
editorial commissions appointed by the publishers in Great Britain, 
the United States and the Soviet Union. Together they form a 
team responsible for the edition as a whole. 

Considerable help is being afforded, too, by the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism of the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany, in Berlin. 

All the work of arrangement, preparation and final editing of 
the texts and of the reference apparatus of each volume is based 
on agreement in the sharing of obligations between the participat- 
ing publishers, the key principle being co-ordination of all major 
decisions and mutual cross-checking of the work. The edition is 
being printed in Moscow at the First Model Printers. 

The general principles governing its preparation and publica- 
tion were first agreed at a general conference of representatives of 
the three publishers in Moscow at the beginning of December 
1969, and subsequently elaborated further by the agreement of 
the three editorial commissions. Those who took part personally in 
the elaboration of these principles are listed alphabetically below: 

GREAT BRITAIN: Jack Cohen, Maurice Cornforth, Maurice 
Dobb, E. J. Hobsbawm, James Klugmann, Margaret Mynatt. 

USA: James S. Allen, Philip S. Foner, the late Howard Selsam, 
Dirk J. Struik, William W. Weinstone. 

USSR; for Progress Publishers — N. P. Karmanova, V. N. Pav- 
lov, M. K. Shcheglova, T. Y. Solovyova; for the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism— P. N. Fedoseyev, L. I. Golman, A. I. 
Malysh, A. G. Yegorov, V. Y. Zevin. 

The publication of the first volume and preparation of subse- 
quent volumes is being conducted under the supervision of the 
above-mentioned editorial commissions. 
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The first volume of the Collected Works of Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels contains works and letters written by Marx 
between August 1835 and March 1843. The volume is divided into 
four sections — works, letters, preparatory material and youthful 
literary experiments in prose and verse, the material in each 
section being arranged chronologically. Relevant biographical 
documents are supplied in the appendices. 

These writings reflect Marx’s early, formative period, the path 
of intellectual development that led an inquiring young man, 
inspired while still at the gynmasium by the idea of serving the 
common good, to the forefront of the philosophical and political 
thou^t of his day. This was the time when Marx, as a student 
first at Bonn and then at Berlin University, was deeply engaged in 
the study of law, history and phUosophy, which he combined with 
trying his strength in the sphere of creative writing. In these years 
Marx evolved his atheistic and revolutionary-democratic beliefs 
and began his activities as a contributor to and, later, editor of 
the Rheinische Zeitung. His work on this newspaper initiated 
a new stage in the formation of his ideas which was to result in 
his final and complete adoption of materialist and communist 
positions. 

The first section of the volume opens with the school essay 
“Reflections of a Young Man on the Choice of a Profession”, 
wfaidi Marx wrote in 1835, and which may be regarded as the 
starting point of his intellectual development. Unhke his other 
school essays (they appear in the appendices), which as a whole do 
not reach beyond the usual framework of ideas current among 
gymnasium students and in gynmasium textbooks of those days. 
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this composition reveals his resolve not to withdraw into the 
narrow circle of personal interests but to devote his activities to the 
interests of humanity. At the same time the young Marx, swayed 
by the ideas of the French Enlightenment concerning the influ- 
ence of the social environment on man, had begun to think also 
about the objective conditions determining human activity. “Our 
relations in society have to some extent already begun to be 
established before we are in a position to determine them,” he 
wrote in this essay (see p. 4). 

The “Letter from Marx to His Father”, written in 1837, vividly 
illustrates Marx’s hard thinking as a student and shows the 
versatility of his intellectual interests and the variety of problems 
that stirred his imagination. The letter records an important stage 
in the evolution of his ideas — his recognition of Hegelian 
philosophy as a key to the understanding of reality, in contrast to 
the subjective idealism of Fichte and other subjectivist philosophi- 
cal systems. In his intensive search for a truly scientific conception 
of the world Marx did not confine himself to becoming an 
advcKate of Hegel’s teaching and joining the Young Hegelian 
movement, whose representatives were attempting to draw atheis- 
tic and radical political conclusions from Hegel’s philosophy. 
Armed with Hegelian dialectics, he set about blazing his own trail 
in philosophy. 

An important feature of the intellectual development of the 
young Marx was his study of ancient classical philosophy, which 
resulted in the Notebooks on Epicurean Philosophy (1839) (published 
in the third section) and, based on this preparatory material, the 
Doctoral dissertation on the Difference Between the Democritean and 
Epicurean Philosophy of Nature (1840-41). This work of investigation 
into the major trends in classical philosophy testifies to the young 
Marx s erudition and the revolutionary nature, the radicalism, of 
his views. The very choice of subject, his recourse to the great 
materialist philosophers of classical times, Democritus, Epicurus 
and Lucretius, whom Hegel had treated with a certain degree of 
scorn, indicates Marx’s considerable power of independent 
thought, his desire to gain his own understanding of the salient 
problems of philosophy and to determine his own attitude to the 
philosophical legacy of the past. 

While studying the ancients, Marx kept constandy in view the 
issues ^t stirred the minds of his contemporaries and formed the 
hub of the current ideological struggle. In his comments on 
excepts from works of the classical phUosophers contained in his 
notebooks he is already voicing a protest against agnosticism, 
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against attempts to belittle the cogfnitive power of philosophy. He 
is full of faiA in the power of human reason, in the power of 
progressive philosophy to influence life. His high estimation of 
Epicurus’ struggle against superstition reads as a passionate de- 
fence of freedom of thought, an appeal for resolute protest 
against the shackling authority of religion. 

In his dissertation, Marx went even further in pursuing his 
atheist views. He declared his profound conviction that it is 
necessary to know the origin and nature of religion in order to 
overcome it. This work also contains, in embryo, Ae idea of the 
dialectical unity of philosophy and life. *‘... as the world becomes 
philosophical, philosophy also becomes worldly” (see p. 85). 
Demonstrating the fertility of the dialectical method in philosophy, 
Marx strove to discover the elements of dialectics that were 
already implicit in the beliefs of Ae ancient philosophers. He did, 
in fact, reveal the dialectical nature of Epicurus’ teaching on the 
declination of the atoms as the embodiment of the principle of 
self-movement. 

Thus, in his Doctoral dissertation Marx faced up squarely to 
problems that were to play a major part in the subsequent 
formation of his view of the world. He became clearly aware of 
the need to solve the problem of the relationship between 
philosophy and reality. The strong atheist views that he had 
already adopted facilitated his subsequent transition to 
materialism. 

Collected in this volume are all the known journalistic writings 
of the young Marx in the early forties. They illustrate his 
development as a political tribune, a revolutionary democrat and a 
resolute critic of the existing social and political system. It was in 
active journalistic work, in political struggle against Ae whole 
conservative and obsolete Establishment that Ae young Marx saw 
the way to integrating advanced philosophy wiA life. In the very 
first article “Comments on Ae Latest Prussian Censorship Instruc- 
tion”, exposing Prussian legislation on the press, Marx launched 
what amounted to a militant campaign against feudal monarchist 
reaction in Germany. Here for the first time he passed from 
the discussion of general philosophical problems to an analysis 
of specific political phenomena. % linking his criticism of ex- 
isting conditions of censorship to an exposure of the Prussian 
political system he not only demonstrated its irrationality from 
the standpoint of advanced philosophy but also came near to 
understanding the essential hostility of the Prussian state to the 
people. 
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Marx’s political convictions became even more clearly defined 
while he was with the Rheinische Zeitung (May 1842 to March 
1843). Journalistic work on this paper provided him with an oudet 
for his enormous revolutionary energy, for publicising his rev- 
olutionary-democratic views. As its editor, Marx displayed great 
skill and flexibility in overcoming censorship difficulties and the 
opposition of the moderates on the editorial board and among the 
shareholders, and set about converting the paper from an organ 
of the liberal opposition into a tribune of revolutionary-democratic 
ideas. He set the tone in his own articles, which hit out against the 
social, political and spiritual oppression that reigned in Prussia and 
other German states. The revolutionary-democratic direction that 
Marx had given the paper led to attacks upon it from almost the 
whole monarchist press and also persecution by the authorities, 
who succeeded in having the paper closed. In the history not only 
of the German but also of the whole European press and social 
thought the Rheinische Zeitung occupies a distinguished place for 
having several years before the revolution of 1848 heralded the 


approaching revolutionary storm in Germany. 

Marx’s work on the newspaper represents an important phase in 
the development of his world oudook. In his articles one can trace 
what Lenin called “Marx’s transition from idealism to materialism 
and from revolutionary democracy to communism” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected WorkSf Vol. 21, p. 80). The forming of his political views 
had a considerable reciprocal effect on his philosophical position, 
leading him further and further beyond the bounds of Hegelian 
Idealism. Newspaper work revealed to Marx his lack of knowledge 
of political economy and prompted him to undertake a serious 
study of economic problems, of man’s material interests. 

Marx’s artcles— some of them were never pubUshed because of 
the censorship and have not been preserved— ranged widely over 
the social problems of the Germany of his day. 

In his article “Debates on Freedom of the Press and Publication 
of *e Proceeding of the Assembly of the Estates” Marx, though 
he Imd not yet atendoned the abstract-ideaHst view of freedom as 
the essence of humM nature, nevertheless linked his presenta- 

fre^om of Ae press. His conclusion strikes a 
a people’s press can be tnUy free and its 
iTEuS ** freedU with arms 


sS ("The Supplement to 

Nos. 3S5 and SS6 of the Augsburg AUgenuine Ze^ng on the 
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Commissions of the Estates in Prussia”, “The Local Election of 
Deputies to the Provincial Assembly”, “The Divorce Bill”, etc.) 
Marx strongly criticises the hierarchical principle on which Prus- 
sian political institutions were based and which led to the political 
domination of the nobility. He exposed the wretched inadequacy of 
the Provincial Assemblies, which were mere caricatures of represen- 
tative institutions, the retrograde ideas permeating Prussian legis- 
lation, and the absolutist political system of the Prussian monarchy. 

The group of articles that includes “The Philosophical Manifes- 
to of the Historical School of Law”, “The Leading Article in No. 
179 of the Kolnische Zeitung*\ “Communal Reform and the 
Kolnische Zeitung*% “The Polemical Tactics of the Augsburg News- 
paper”, and “The Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung as Grand Inquis- 
itor”, was aimed against various aspects of ideological reaction in 
Germany. Marx spoke in defence of opposition newspapers that 
were being persecuted by the government and exposed the stand 
of the anti-democratic and reactionary press on the country’s 
domestic affairs. He angrily exjxised the preachers of religious 
obscurantism. He branded the representatives of the hbtorical 
school of law and reactionary romanticism for attempting to justify 
feudal aristocratic institutions on the grounds of historical tradi- 
tion. He also condemned the half-heartedness and inconsistency of 
the liberal opposition towards the existing regimes of the German 
states. Characteristic in this respect is his editorial note “In 
Connection with the Article ‘Failures of the Liberal Opposition in 
Hanover’”. 

Marx defended the representatives of progressive philosophy of 
the time, particularly the Left Hegelians, from the attacks of the 
reactionaries in other papers as well. This can be seen from his 
article in the Deutsche Jahrbikher against Doctor Gruppe’s criticism 
of the views of Bruno Bauer, the leader of the Young Hegelians. 
At the same time he took a sharply critical attitude towards 
anarchistic individualism, superficial and loud-mouthed criticism, 
addiction to the ultra-radical phrase without any clearly defined 
positive programme, all of which were distinctive features of the 
Berlin Young Hegelian circle of “The Free” . In a short article on 
“The Attitude of Herwegh and Ruge to ‘The Free’” Marx hinted 
that such behaviour would compromise the freedom party’s cause. 
These disagreements with “The Free” marked the beginning of 
the rift that was to develop between Marx and the Young 
Hegelians. 

^me of the material and documents puUished in this volume 
(“Renard’s Letter to Oberprasident von Schaper”, “Marginal 
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Notes to the Accusations of the Ministerial Rescript”, etc.) reflect 
Marx’s struggle to keep up publication of the Rheinische Zeitung, 
his attempts to deflect the onslaught of the ruling circles, which in 
the end succeeded in having it banned. 

In his articles in the Rheinische Zeitung Marx generally main- 
tained idealist positions in his understanding of the state and the 
interrelation between material and spiritual activity, treating the 
Prussian state merely as a deviation from the state’s essential 
nature. At the same time the urge to achieve a critical understand- 
ing of reality, to put the ideal of freedom into practice, the desire 
to comprehend and express the true interests of the people, drove 
Marx to probe more deeply into the life around him. He began to 
understand the role of social contradictions in the development of 
society, took the first steps towards defining the class structure of 
German society, and the role of the nobility as the social mainstay 
of the Prussian state. Outstanding in this respect are the “Debates 
on the Law on Thefts of Wood” and “Justification of the 
Correspondent from the Mosel”, in which Marx came out openly 
in defence of the “poor, politically and socially propertyless many” 

Work on these articles with their analysis of the destitute 
condition of the working masses and its causes was of great 
significance in shaping Marx’s beliefs. As Engels wrote, Marx told 
him on more than one occasion later that it was his study of the 
law on thefts of wood and of the condition of the Mosel peasants 
that prompted him to turn from pure politics to the study of 
economic relations and, thus, to socialism (see F. Engels to 
R. Fischer, April 15, 1895). 


In his article “Communism and the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung Marx touched for the first time on communism, which 
he regarded as a contemporary issue raised by life itself, by the 

**™o*?if owns nothing” (see 

^ * o). Though critical in his attitude to the various utopian 
theories of the time and also to the practical experiments in set- 
ting up communist communities, Marx felt that his knowledge was 
not y« sufficient for him to express a definite opinion on these 
m^ats. Even then, however, he saw in communism a subject 
W<^y of profound theoretical analysis. 

loIr® »ection contains letters written by Marx between 

1841 and IMS, most of which are addressed to the German 

wP’ editor of the Young Hegelian Deutsche 
The teters provide a supplement to Marx’s pub- 
lished works of the time. Here he often expresses his vkws in 
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a much sharper form, since in private correspondence he was able 
to write with a frankness impossible under press censorship of his 
critical attitude towards Prussian life and towards various trends in 
philosophy and literature. This part of the young Marx’s literary 
legacy is also permeated with revolutionary-democratic ideas. The 
letters vividly reproduce the polidcal atmosphere in which Marx, 
as a revolutionary journalist and editor of the Rheinische Zeitung, 
had to work, his struggle with the censorship and the obstacles 
which beset publication of the paper at every turn. 

The position Marx adopted in the fierce political and 
philosophical arguments that had flared up in Germany can be 
clearly traced in his correspondence. Marx did not share the 
illusions of the German liberals concerning the prospects of 
introducing a constitutional monarchy by peaceful means and 
stood for revolutionary methods of struggle against absolutism. 
More fully than his articles in the Rheinische Zeitung the letters 
reveal Marx’s conflict with the Berlin Young Hegelian circle of 
“The Free’*. Marx’s letter to Ruge of November 30, 1842 (see 
pp. 393-95) is particularly important in this respect. Marx hailed 
The Essence of Christianity and other works of Ludwig Feuerbach 
as a major event in philosophical life. Indeed, this is shown not 
only by Marx’s letters but by a number of articles in the Rheinische 
Zeitung, particularly “the Leading Article in No. 179 of the 
Kolnische Zeitung*" where he ranks Feuerbach among the 
representatives of true philosophy, which was “the intellectual 
quintessence of its time’’ (see jp. 195). Feuerbach’s materialist views 
exercised a considerable influence on Marx. Though he had a 
high opinion of them, Marx nevertheless perceived some of the 
deficiencies in Feuerbach’s contemplative materialism. He pointed 
out that Feuerbach “refers too much to nature and too little to 
politics. That, however, is the only alliance by which present-day 
philosophy can become truth’’ (see p. 400). This remark on the 
inseparable connection between philosophy and political struggle 
anticipates his thoughts in later works on the unity of revolu- 
tionary theory and practice. 

The third section, “From the Preparatory Materials’’, includes 
the above-mentioned Notebooks on Epicurean Philosophy. These 
notebooks consist of lengthy excerpts from Diogenes Laertius, 
Sextus Empiricus, Lucretius, Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, Clement of 
Alexandria and Stobaeus, accompanied by Marx’s own comments 
on the problems of both ancient philosophical thought and the 
social significance of philosophy. The section also includes the 
Plan of HegeVs Philosophy of Nature, which Marx devised in his 
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undergraduate years under the influence of Hegel’s Encyclapaedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences. 

The fourth section offers the reader a considerable portion of 
the verse and prose which Marx wrote as a young man. It does 
not embrace all the poems that have been preserved, but what has 
been included gives a clear idea of the nature of Marx’s youthful 
contribution to belles-lettres, sufficient to judge the part played by 
these endeavours in his intellectual development. 

The section includes some of the poems from the three albums 
that Marx wrote for his fiancee — Jenny von Westphalen. The 
poetical works that Marx himself selected in 1837 for a book of 
verse dedicated to his father are given in full. It contained ballads, 
romances, sonnets, epigrams, humorous verse and scenes from the 
unfinished tragedy Oulanem. A supplement to this book consisted 
of chapters from a humoristic novel Scorpion and Felix, which are 
also reproduced in the present volume. Marx himself evidently 
regarded this collection as the best of what he had written in this 
field and later actually decided to publish two of the poems from 
it. These poems, combined under the title Wild Songs, were 
published in the magazine Athenaum in 1841 (they appear in the 
first section of the present volume). 

Many of these literary endeavours are, of course, somewhat 
imitative in character. Marx himself did not place much value on 
their artistic merits and later treated them with a great deal of 
scepticism, though he found that there was genuine warmth and 
sincerity of feeling in his youthful poems, particularly the ones 
dedicated to Jenny. But the main value of these youthful writings 
is that they reflect — particularly the sonnets, epigrams and 
jests — certain aspects of the view that the young Marx had of 
the world in general, his attitude to the life around him, the traits 
that were forming in his character. The themes of high endeav- 
our, of dedicated effort, of contempt for philistine sluggishness, 
of readiness to throw oneself into battle for lofty aims stand 
out clearly. Regarded from this angle, the poems included 
here offer an important insight into the mind of the young 
Marx. 

T^e appendices supply biographical documents concerning the 
major landmarks in Marx’s life, his gymnasium essays on set 
subjects, papers concerned with his undergraduate years, and so 
on. Of great biographical interest are the letters of Heinrich Marx 
to his son. These letters are full of parental anxiety over a beloved 
child’s irresistible craving for knowledge, tempestuous character 
and fearless free-thinking, particularly in matters of religion. 
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They convey a picture of the intense intellectual life Marx led 
as a student. The few extant letters from Jenny von Westphalen 
to Marx reveal the strength of the feelings that bound them to- 
gether. 

A s{>ecial group is formed by the documents concerning the 
banning of the Rheinische Zeitung by the Prussian Government — a 
petition from the citizens of Cologne requesting withdrawal of the 
ban, and the minutes of the general meeting of the shareholders 
held on February 12, 1843. 


♦ sK He 

Most of the items included in this volume had not previously 
been translated into English. Many of the articles from the Rhei- 
nische Zeitung, including the “Proceedings of the Sixth Rhine Pro- 
vince Assembly” (articles 1 and 3), “Justification of the Correspond- 
ent from the Mosel”, all the letters given in the volume, the 
bulk of the youthful literary endeavours, and also the Notebooks 
on Epicurean Philosophy and the Plan of HegeVs Philosophy of Nature, 
appear in English for the first time. The appendices ^so consist 
entirely of material and documents not previously published in 
English. 

The article “Luther as Arbiter Between Strauss and Feuerbach” 
pub^shed in previous editions of Marx's early works is not 
included in the present edition, for recent research has proved 
that it was not written by Marx. 

The works that have previously appeared in English are given 
here in new, carefully checked translations. 

The author's underlining is reproduced by italics; marks of 
emphasis in the margins are shown by vertical lines. Headings 
supplied by the editors where none existed in the original are 
given in square brackets. The asterisks indicate footnotes by the 
author; the editors' footnotes are indicated by index letters, and 
reference notes by superior numbers. 

The compiling of the volume, the writing of the preface and 
notes, and the making of the subject index were Ae work of 
Tatyana Vasilyeva. The name index and the indexes of quoted 
literature and periodicals were prepared by Dmitry Belyaev, 
Tatyana Chikileva and Galina Kostryukova (CC CPSU Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism). 

All the articles, letters, etc., in this volume have been translated 
from Ae German unless otherwise stated. 

The prose translations were made by Richard Dixon, Clemens 
Dutt, Dirk J. and Sally R. Struik and Alick West, and edited by 
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Robert Browning, Maurice Ck)mfoith, Richard Dixon, Catherine 
Judelson, David McLellan and Margaret Mynatt. 

The poems were translated by Alex Miller in <x)nsultation with 
Diana Miller and Victor Schnittke except for the verse tragedy 
Ovlanm translated by Jack Lindsay and Alick West and edited by 
Alex Miller. 

The English translations of the excerpts from Cicero, 
Athenaeus, Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, Seneca, Sextus Empi- 
ricus and Clement of Alexandria in Marx’s Doctoral DisserUUiori 
and Notebooks on Epicurean nUosophy are based on the translations 
published in the Loeb Classics; those from Epicurus on The Extant 
Remains, translated by Cyril Bailey; those from Lucretius on 
Lucretius, The Nature of the Universe, translated by R. E. Latham 
and published by Penguin Books, London; and those from 
Aristotle on The Works of Aristotle translated into English, published 
by Oxford University Press. The publishers express their gratitude 
to Harvard University Press and the Loeb Gassical Library, 
Penguin Books, and the Clarendon Press, Oxford, for their kind 
permission to use these translations. 

The volume was prepared for the press by the editors Natalia 
Karmanova, Margarita Lopukhina, Victor Schnittke, Lyudgarda 
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REFLECTIONS OF A YOUNG MAN 
ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION* 


Nature herself has determined the sphere of activity in which 
the animal should move, and it peacefully moves within that 
sphere, without attempting to go beyond it, without even an 
inkling of any other. To man, too, the Deity gave a general aim, 
that of ennobling mankind and himself, but he left it to man to 
seek the means by which this aim can be achieved; he left it to him 
to choose the position in society most suited to him, from which he 
can best uplift himself and society. 

This choice is a great privilege of man over the rest of creation, 
but at the same time it is an act which can destroy his whole life, 
frustrate all his plans, and make him unhappy. Serious considera- 
tion of this choice, therefore, is certainly the first duty of a young 
man who is beginning his career and does not want to leave his 
most important affairs to chance. 

Everyone has an aim in view, which to him at least seems great, 
and actually is so if the deepest conviction, the innermost vmce of 
the heart declares it so, for the Deity never leaves mortal man 
wholly without a guide; he speaks sofdy but with certainty. 

But this voice can easily be drowned, and what we took for 
inspiration can be the product of the moment, which anotl^ 
moment can perhaps also destroy. Our imagination, perhaps, is set 
on fire, our emotions excited, phantoms flit before our eyes, and 
we plunge headlong into what impetuous instinct suggests, which 
we imagine the Deity himself has pointed out to us. But what we 
ardendy embrace soon repels us and we see our whole existence in 
ruins. 

We must therefore seriously examine whether we have really 
been inspired in our choice of a profession, whether an inner 
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voice approves it, or whether this inspiration is a delusion, and 
what we took to be a call from the Deity was self-deception. But 
how can we recognise this except by tracing the source of the 
inspiration itself? 

^at is great glitters, its glitter arouses ambition, and ambition 
can easily have produced the inspiration, or what we took for 
inspiration; but reason can no longer restrain the man who 
is tempted by the demon of ambition, and he plunges head- 
long into what impetuous instinct suggests: he no longer chooses 
his position in life, instead it is determined by chance and 
illusion. 

Nor are we called upon to adopt the position which offers us 
the most brilliant opportunities; that is not the one which, in the 
long series of years in which we may perhaps hold it, will never tire 
us, never dampen our zeal, never let our enthusiasm grow cold, 
but one in which we shall soon see our wishes unfulfilled, our 
ideas unsatisfied, and we shall inveigh against the Deity and curse 
mankind. 

But it is not only ambition which can arouse sudden enthusiasm 
for a particular profession; we may perhaps have embellished it in 
our imagination, and embellished it so that it appears the highest 
that life can offer. We have not analysed it, not considered the 
whole burden, the great responsibility it imposes on us; we have 
seen it only from a distance, and distance is deceptive. 

Our own reason cannot be counsellor here; for it is supported 
neither by experience nor by profound observation, being de- 
ceived by emotion and blinded by fantasy. To whom then should 
we turn our eyes? Who should support us where our reason 
forsakes us? 

Our parents, who have already travelled life’s road and experi- 
enced the severity of fate— our heart tells us. 

And if then our enthusiasm still persists, if we still continue to 
love a profession and believe ourselves called to it after we have 
examined it in cold blood, after we have perceived its burdens and 
become acquainted with its difficulties, then we ought to adopt it, 
then neither does our enthusiasm deceive us nor does overhasti- 
ness carry us away. 

But we cannot always attain the position to which we believe we 
^e called; our relations in society have to some extent already 

begun to be established befofe we are in a position to determine 
them. ^ 

itself « often a threatening obstacle, 
and let no one scoff at its rights. 
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It is true that we can rise above it; but then our downfall is all 
the more rapid, for then we are venturing to build on crumbling 
ruins, then our whole life is an unhappy struggle between the 
mental and the bodily principle. But he who is unable to reconcile 
the warring elements within himself, how can he resist life’s 
tempestuous stress, how can he act calmly? And it is from calm 
alone that g^eat and fine deeds can arise; it is the only soil in 
which ripe fruits successfully develop. 

Although we cannot work for long and seldom happily with a 
physical constitution which is not suited to our profession, the 
thought nevertheless continually arises of sacrificing our well-being 
to duty, of acting vigorously although we are weak. But if we have 
chosen a profession for which we do not possess the talent, we can 
never exercise it worthily, we shall soon realise with shame our 
own incapacity and tell ourselves that we are useless created 
beings, members of society who are incapable of fulfilling their 
vocation. Then the most natural consequence is self-contempt, and 
what feeling is more painful and less capable of being made up 
for by all that the outside world has to offer? Self-contempt is a 
serpent that ever gnaws at one’s breast, sucking the life-blood 
from one’s heart and mixing it with the poison of misanthropy 
and despair. 

An illusion about our talents for a profession which we have 
closely examined is a fault which takes its revenge on us ourselves, 
and even if it does not meet with the censure of the outside world 
it gives rise to more terrible pain in our hearts than such censure 
could inflict. 

If we have considered all this, and if the conditions of our life 
permit us to choose any profession we like, we may adopt the one 
that assures us the greatest worth, one which is based on ideas of 
whose truth we are thoroughly convinced, which offers us the 
widest scope to work for mankind, and for ourselves to approach 
closer to the general aim for which every profession is but a 
means — perfection. 

Worth is that which most of all uplifts a man, which imparts a 
higher nobility to his actions and all his endeavours, which makes 
him invulnerable, admired by the crowd and raised above it. 

But worth can be assured only by a profession in which we are 
not servile tools, but in which we act independently in our own 
sphere. It can be assured only by a profession that does not 
demand reprehensible acts, even if reprehensible only in out- 
ward appearance, a profession which the best can follow with 
noble pride. A profession which assures this in the greatest de- 
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gree is not always the highest, but is always the most to be pre- 
ferred. 

But just as a profession which gives us no assurance of worth 
degrades us, we shall as surely succumb under the burdens of one 
which is based on ideas that we later recognise to be false. 

There we have no recourse but to self-deception, and what a 
desperate salvation is that which is obtained by self-betrayal! 

Those professions which are not so much involved in life itself 
as concerned with abstract truths are the most dangerous for the 
young man whose principles are not yet firm and whose convic- 
tions are not yet strong and unshakeable. At the same time these 
professions may seem to be the most exalted if they have taken 
deep root in our hearts and if we are capable of sacrificing our 
lives and all endeavours for the ideas which prevail in them. 

They can bestow happiness on the man who has a vocation for 
them, but they destroy him who adopts them rashly, without 
reflection, yielding to the impulse of the moment. 

On the other hand, the high regard we have for the ideas 
on which our profession is based gives us a higher standing in 
society, enhances our own worth, and makes our actions un- 
challengeable. 

One who chooses a profession he values highly will shudder at 
the idea of being unworthy of it; he will act nobly if only because 
his position in society is a noble one. 

But the chief guide which must direct us in the choice of a 
profession is the welfare of mankind and our own perfection. It 
should not be thought that these two interests could be in conflict, 
that one would have to destroy the other; on the contrary, man’s 
nature is so constituted that he can attain his own perfection 
only by working for the perfection, for the good, of his fellow 
men. 

If he works only for himself, he may perhaps become a famous 
man of learning, a great sage, an excellent poet, but he can never 
be a perfect, truly great man. 

History calls those men the greatest who have ennobled them- 
selves by working for the common good; experience acclaims as 
happiest the man who has made the greatest number of people 
happy; religion itself teaches us that the ideal being whom all 
strive to copy sacrificed himself for the sake of mankind, and who 
would dare to set at nought such judgments? 

If we have chosen the position in life in which we can most of 
all work for mankind, no burdens can bow us down, because they 
are sacrifices for the benefit of all; then we shall experience no 
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petty, limited, selfish joy, but our happiness will belong to millions, 
our deeds will live on quiedy but perpetually at work, and over 
our ashes will be shed the hot tears of noble people. 

Written between August 10 Printed according to the manu- 

and 16, 1835 script 

First published in the yearly Archiv fur 
die GtschichU des Saiialismus und der At- 
biiterhewegum, Ed, K. Griinberg, 

Leipzig, 1925 

Signed: Marx 
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Berlin, November 10[-11, 1837] 

Dear Father, 

There are moments in one’s life which are like frontier posts 
marking the completion of a period but at the same time clearly 
indicating a new direction. 

At such a moment of transition we feel compelled to view the 
past and the present with the eagle eye of thought in order to 
become conscious of our real position. Indeed, world history itself 
likes to look back in this way and take stock, which often gives it 
the appearance of retrogression or stagnation, whereas it is 
merely, as it were, sitting back in an armchair in order to 
understand itself and mentally grasp its own activity, that of the 
mind. 

At such moments, however, a person becomes lyrical, for every 
metamorphosis is pardy a swan song, partly the overture to a great 
new poem, which endeavours to achieve a stable form in brilliant 
colours that still merge into one another. Nevertheless, we should 
like to erect a memorial to what we have once lived through in 
order that this experience may regain in our emotions the place it 
has lost in our actions. And where could a more sacred dwelling 
place be found for it than in the heart of a parent, the most 
merciful judge, the most intimate sympathiser, the sun of love 
whose warming fire is felt at the innermost centre of our 
endeavoursi What better amends and forgiveness could there be 
for much that is objectionable and blameworthy than to be seen 
as the manifestation of an essentially necessary state of things? 
How, at least, could the often ill-fated play of chance and intel- 
lectual error better escape the reproach of being due to a perverse 
heart? 
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When, therefore, now at the end of a year spent here I cast a 
glance back on the course of events during that time, in order, my 
dear father, to answer your infinitely dear letter from Ems, * allow 
me to review my affairs in the way I regard life in general, as the 
expression of an intellectual activity which develops in all direc- 
tions, in science, art and private matters. 

When I left you, a new world had come into existence for me, 
that of love, which in fact at the beginning was a passionately 
yearning and hopeless love. Even the journey to Berlin, which 
otherwise would have delighted me in the highest degree, would 
have inspired me to contemplate nature and fired my zest for life, 
left me cold. Indeed, it put me strikingly out of humour, for the 
rocks which I saw were not more rugged, more indomitable, than 
the emotions of my soul, the big towns not more lively than my 
blood, the inn meals not more extravagant, more indigestible, than 
the store of fantasies I carried with me, and, finally, no work of 
art was as beautiful as Jenny. 

After my arrival in Berlin, I broke off all hitherto existing 
connections, made visits rarely and unwillingly, and tried to 
immerse myself in science and art. 

In accordance with my state of mind at the time, lyrical poetry 
was bound to be my first subject, at least the most pleasant and 
immediate one. But owing to my attitude and whole previous 
development it was purely idealistic. My heaven, my art, became 
a world beyond, as remote as my love. Everything real became 
hazy and what is hazy has no definite outlines. All the poems 
of the first three volumes I sent to Jenny are marked by at- 
tacks on our times, diffuse and inchoate expressions of feeling, 
nothing natural, everything built out of moonshine, complete 
opposition between what is and what ought to be, rhetorical 
reflections instead of poetic thoughts, but perhaps also a certain 
warmth of feeling and striving for poetic fire. The whole extent 
of a longing that has no bounds finds expression there in many 
different forms and makes the poetic “composition” into “dif- 
fusion”.^ 

Poetry, however, could be and had to be only an accompani- 
ment; I had to study law and above all felt the urge to wrestle with 
philosophy. The two were so closely linked that, on the one hand, 

’ See this volume, pp. 677-78. — Ed, 

A pun on the German words Dkhten (poetic composition or also something 
compact) and Breiten (something broad or diffuse). — Ed, 
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I read through Heinecdus, Thibaut* and the sources quite 
uncridcally, in a mere schoolboy fashion; thus, for instance, I 
translated the first two books of the Pandect* into German, and, 
on the other hand, tried to elaborate a philosophy of law covering 
the whole field of law. I prefaced this with some metaphysical 
propositions by way of introduction and continued this unhappy 
opus as far as public law, a work of almost 300 pages. ^ 

Here, above all, the same opposition between what is and what 
ought to be, which is characteristic of idealism, stood out as a 
serious defect and was the source of the hopelessly incorrect 
division of the subject-matter. First of all came what I was pleased 
to call the metaphysics of law, i. e., basic prindples, reflections, 
definidons of concepts, divorced from all actual law and every 
actual form of law, as occurs in Fichte,'* only in my case it was 
more modern and shallower. From the outset an obstade to 
grasping the truth here was the unscientific form of mathematical 
dogmatism, in which the author argues hither and thither, going 
round and round the subject dealt with, without the latter taking 
shape as something living and developing in a many-sided way. A 
triangle gives the mathemaddan scope for construction and proof, 
it remains a mere abstract conception in space and does not 
develop into anything further. It ^ to be put alongside some- 
thing else, then it assumes other positions, and this diversity added 
to it gives it different relationships and truths. On the other hand, 
in the concrete expression of a living world of ideas, as exem- 
plified by law, the state, nature, and philosophy as a whole, the 
object itself must be studied in its development; arbitrary divisions 
must not be introduced, the rational character of the object itself 
must develop as something imbued with contradictions in itself 
and find its unity in itself. 

Next, as the second part, came the philosophy of law, that is to 
say, according to my views at the time, an examination of the 
development of ideas in positive Roman law, as if positive law in 
its conceptual development (I do not mean in its purely finite 
provisions) could ever be something different from the formation 
of the concept of law, which the first part, however, should have 
dealt with. 


* J. G. Heineccius, Elementa itirij civtiis secundum ordinem Pandeclarum, commoda 
^itoribus mdtodo adornata; A. F. J. TMaut. Syilem des Panddtten-Rechts, 
Bd. 1-2.— id. 

^ J. G. Fkhte, Onm^age des Satumchts noth Printipien der Wissensdutfisldvre, 
4 Tcilc.— JEiL 
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Moreover, I had further divided this part into the theory of 
formal law and the theory of material law, the first being the pure 
form of the system in its sequence and interconnections, its 
subdivisions and scope, whereas the second, on the other hand, 
was intended to describe the content, showing how the form 
becomes embodied in its content. This was an error I shared with 
Herr v. Savimy, as I discovered later in his learned work on 
ownership,* the only difference being that he applies the term 
formal definition of the concept to ‘‘finding the place which this 
or that theory occupies in the (fictitious) Roman system”, the 
material definition being “the theory of positive content which the 
Romans attributed to a concept defined in this way”,® whereas I 
understood by form the necessary architectonics of conceptual 
formulations, and by matter the necessary quality of these formu- 
lations. The mistake lay in my belief that matter and form can and 
must develop separately from each other, and so I obtained not a 
real form, but something like a desk with drawers into which I 
then poured sand. 

The concept is indeed the mediating link between form and 
content. In a philosophical treatment of law, therefore, the one 
must arise in the other; indeed, the form should only be the 
continuation of the content. Thus I arrived at a division of the 
material such as could be devised by its author for at most an easy 
and shallow classification, but in which the spirit and truth of law 
disappeared. All law was divided into contractual and non-contrac- 
tual. In order to make this clearer, I take the liberty to set out the 
plan up to the division of fus publicum,^ which is also treated in the 
formal part. 

I II 

jxjLS privatum*' jus publicum 

I. jus privatum 

a) Conditional contractual private law. 

b) Unconditional non-contractual private law. 

A. Conditional contractual privcUe law 

a) Law of persons; b) Law of things; c) Law of persons in 

relation to property. . . . 

^ ^ ^ a) Law of persons 

I. Commercial contracts; II. Warranties; III. Contracts of bail- 
ment. 

* F. C. Savigny, Das Recht des BesiUes . — Ed. 

Public hw.^Ed. 

Private law. — Ed. 
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1. Commercial contracts 

2. Contracts of legal entities (societas), S. Contracts of casements {lo- 

catio conductio). „ , . , . 

o, Locatio conductio 

1. Insofar as it relates to operae,^ 

a) locatio conductio proper (excluding Roman letting or 
leasing); 

b) mandatum,^ 

2. Insofar as it relates to usits 

a) On land: usus fructus^ (also not in the purely Roman 
sense); 

b) On houses: habitatio.*" 

II. Warranties 

1. Arbitration or conciliation contract; 2. Insurance contract. 

III. Contracts of bailment 

2. Promissory contract 
1. fide jussio^; 2. negotiorum gestio.^ 

3. Contract of gift 

1. donatio^; 2. gratiae promissum^' 

b) Law of things 

I. Commercial contracts 

2. permutatio stricte sic dictaJ 

1. permutatio proper; 2. mutuum (usurae)^; 3. emptio venditio,^ 
pignus,^ II. Warranties 


* Services. — Ed, 


b Ck>minission.— 

^ Right to use of something. — Ed, 

Usufruct. — Ed. 

anotlT«r^^i^n^^*£d^” house, later in the house of 

^ Pledge.— £<1. 

f Management without commission.— JSd. 

!* Gift.— jsa: 


i 

k 

1 

m 


Promise of a favour.— 

Exchange in the original sense. — Ed. 
loan (interest). — Ed. 

Purchase and sale* — Ed. 

Pledge.— JEd. 
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III. Contracts of bailment 

2. commodatum^; 3. depositum.^ 

But why should I go on filling up pages with things I myself 
have rejected? The whole thing is replete with tripartite divisions, 
it is written with tedious prolixity, and the Roman concepts are 
misused in the most barbaric fashion in order to force them into 
my system. On the other hand, in this way I did gain a general 
view of the material and a liking for it, at least along certain lines. 

At the end of the section on material private law, I saw the 
falsity of the whole thing, the basic plan of which borders on that 
of K^t,® but deviates wholly from it in the execution, and again it 
became clear to me that there could be no headway without 
philosophy. So with a good conscience I was able once more to 
throw myself into her embrace, and I drafted a new system of 
metaphysical principles, but at the conclusion of it I was once 
more compelled to recognise that it was wrong, like all my 
previous efforts. 

In the course of this work I adopted the habit of making 
extracts from all the books I read, for instance from Lessing’s 
Laokoon, Solger’s Erwin, Winckelmann’s history of art, Luden’s 
German history, and incidentally scribbled down my reflections. At 
the same time I translated Tacitus’ Germania, and Ovid’s Tristia, 
and began to learn English and Italian by myself, i. e., out of 
grammars, but I have not yet got anywhere with this. I also read 
Klein’s criminal law and his annals, and all the most recent 
literature, but this last only by the way. 

At the end of the term, I again sought the dances of the Muses 
and the music of the Satyrs. Already in the last exercise book that 
I sent you^ idealism pervades forced humour (Scorpion and Felix) 
and an unsuccessful, fantastic drama (OiUanem), until it finally 
undergoes a complete transformation and becomes mere formsJ 
art, mostly without objects that inspire it and without any 
impassion^ train of thought. 

And yet these last poems are the only ones in which suddenly, 
as if by a magic touch — oh, the touch was at first a shattering 
blow — I caught sight of the glittering realm of true poetry like a 
distant fairy palace, and all my creations crumbled into nothing. 

Busy with these various occupations, during my first term I 

* Loan, loan contract. — Ed. 

** Safe keeping of goods deposited. — Ed. 

^ See this volume, pp. 616-32. — Ed. 
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Spent many a sleepless night, fought many a battle, and endured 
much internal and external excitement. Yet at the end I emerged 
not much enriched, and moreover I had neglected nature, art and 
the world, and shut the door on my friends. The above observa- 
tions seem to have been made by my body. I was advised by a 
doctor to go to the country, and so it was that for the first time I 
traversed the whole length of the city to the gate and went to 
Stralow. I had no inkling that I would mature there from an 
anaemic weakling into a man of robust bodily strength. 

A curtain had fallen, my holy of holies was rent asunder, and 
new gods had to be installed. 

From the idealism which, by the way, I had compared and 
nourished with the idealism of Kant and Fichte, I arrived at the 
point of seeking the idea in reality itself. If previously the gods 
had dwelt above the earth, now they became its centre. 

I had read fragments of Hegel’s philosophy, the grotesque 
craggy melody of which did not appeal to me. Once more I 
wanted to dive into the sea, but with the definite intention of 
establishing that the nature of the mind is just as necessary, 
concrete and firmly based as the nature of the body. My aim was 
no longer to practise tricks of swordsmanship, but to bring 
genuine pearls into the light of day. 

I wrote a dialogue of about 24 pages: “Clean thes, or the 
Starting Point and Necessary Continuation of Philosophy” Here 
art and science, which had become completely divorced from each 
other, were to some extent united, and like a vigorous traveller I 
set about the task itself, a philosophical-dialectical account of 
divinity, as it manifests itself as the idea-in-itself, as religion, as 
nature, and as history. My last proposition was the beginning of 
the Hegelian system. And this work, for which I had acquainted 
myself to some extent with natural science, Schelling, and history, 
which had caused me to rack my brains endlessly, and which is so 
[...] written (since it was actually intended to be a new logic) that 
now even I myself can hardly recapture my thinking about it, this 
work, my dearest child, reared by moonlight, like a false siren 
delivers me into the arms of the enemy. 

For some days my vexation made me quite incapable of 
thinking; I ran about madly in the garden by the dirty water of 
the Spree, which “washes souls and dilutes the tea”.* I even joined 
my landlord in a hunting excursion, rushed off to Berlin and 
wanted to embrace every street-comer loafer. 

• H. Heine, Die Nordsee, 1. Zyklus, “Frieden 
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Shortly after that I pursued only positive studies: the study of 
Savigny’s Ownership, Feuerbach’s and Grolmann’s criminal law, 
Cramer’s de verborum significatione, Wenning-Ingenheim’s Pandect 
system, and Muhlenbruch’s Doctrina pandectarum, which I am still 
working through, and finally a few titles from Lauterbach, on civil 
procedure and above all canon law, the first part of which, 
Gratian’s Concordia discordantium canonum, I have almost entirely 
read through in the corpvs and made extracts from, as also the 
supplement, Lancelotti’s Institutiones, Then I translated in part 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, read de augmentis scientiarum of the famous 
Bacon of Verulam, spent a good deal of time on Reimarus, to 
whose book on the artistic instincts of animals I applied my mind 
with delight, and also tackled German law, but chiefly only to 
the extent of going through the capitularies of the Franconian 
kings and the letters of the Popes to them. 

Owing to being upset over Jenny’s illness and my vain, fruitless 
intellectual labours, and as the result of nagging annoyance at 
having had to make an idol of a view that I hated, I became ill, as 
I have already written to you, dear Father. When I got better I 
burnt all the poems and outlines of stories, etc., imagining that I 
could give them up completely, of which so far at any rate I have 
not given any proofs to the contrary. 

While I was ill I got to know Hegel from beginning to end, to- 
gether with most of his disciples. Through a number of meet- 
ings with friends in Stralow I came across a Doctors’ Club,® 
which includes some university lecturers and my most intimate 
Berlin friend, Dr. Rutenberg. In controversy here, many conflict- 
ing views were expressed, and I became ever more firmly bound 
to the modern world philosophy from which I had thought to es- 
cape, but all rich chords were silenced and I was seized with a veri- 
table fury of irony, as could easily happen after so much had been 
negated. In addition, there was Jenny’s silence, and I could not 
rest until I had acquired modernity and the outlook of contempo- 
rary science through a few bad productions such as The Visit, ^ etc. 

If perhaps I have here neither clearly described the whole of 
this last term nor gone into all details, and slurred over all the 
nuances, excuse me, dear Father, because of my desire to speak of 
the present time. 

Herr v, Chamisso sent me a very insignificant note in which he 
informed me “he regrets that the Almanac cannot use my 
contributions because it has already been printed a long time 
ago” 10 j shallowed this with vexation. The brokseller Wigand has 
sent my plan to Dr. Schmidt, publisher of Wunder’s firm that 
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trades in good cheese and bad literature. I enclose his letter; Dr. 
Schmidt has not yet replied. However, I am by no means 
abandoning this plan, especially since all the aesthetic celebrities of 
the Hegelian school have promised their collaboration through the 
help of university lecturer Bauer, who plavs a big role among 
them, and of my colleague Dr. Rutenberg.' 

Now, as regards the question of a career in cameralistics, my 
dear father, I recendy made the acquaintance of an assessor, 
Schmidthanner, who advised me after the third law examination 
to transfer to it as a justiciary, which would be the more to my 
taste, since I really prefer jurisprudence to all administrative 
science. This gendeman told me that in three years he himself and 
many others from the Munster high provincial court in Westphalia 
had succeeded in reaching the posidon of assessor, which was not 
difficult, with hard work of course, since the stages there are not 
rigidly fixed as they are in Berlin and elsewhere. If later, as an 
assessor, one is awarded a doctor’s degree, there are also much 
better prospects of obtaining a post as professor extraordinary, as 
happened in the case of Herr Gartner in Bonn, who wrote a me- 
diocre work on provincial legislation and is otherwise only known 
as belonging to the Hegelian school of jurists. But, my dear, 
very good father, would it not be possible to discuss all this with 
you personally? Eduard’s condition, dear Mama’s illness, your 
own ill health, although I hope it is not serious, all this makes me 
want to hurry to you, indeed it makes it almost a necessity. I 
would be there already if I was not definitely in doubt about your 
permission and consent. 

Believe me, my dear, dear father, I am actuated by no selfish 
intention (although it would be bliss for me to see Jenny again), 
but there is a thought which moves me, and it is one I have no 
right to express. In many respects it would even be a hard step for 
me to take but, as my only sweet Jenny writes, these considera- 
tions are all of no account when faced with the fulfilment of 
duties that are sacred. 

I beg you, dear Father, however you may decide, not to show 
this letter, at least not this page, to my angel of a mother. My 
sudden arrival could perhaps help this grand and wonderful 
woman to recover. 


p’ C^ertner, Ueber die Pnmmial^Rechte, Sendschreiben an den Konigl. 
Gehetmen Justh- und voriragenden Rath im hohen Justii’Ministerium zu Berlin, Herm 
A. W. Goetie,-^Ed, 

** Karl Marx*s brother. — Ed. 
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My letter to Mama was written long before the arrival of Jenny’s 
dear letter, so perhaps I unwittin^y wrote too much about matters 
which are not quite or even very little suitable.** 

In the hope that gradually the clouds that have gathered about 
our family will pass away, diat it will be granted to me to suffer 
and weep with you and, perhaps, when with you to give proof of 
my profound, heartfelt sympathy and immeasurable love, which 
often I can only express very badly; in the hope that you also, 
dear, ever beloved Father, taking into account my much agitated 
state of mind, will forgive me where often my heart seems to have 
erred, overwhelmed by my militant spirit, and that you will soon 
be wholly restored to health so that I can clasp you to my heart 
and tell you all my thoughts. 

Your ever loving son, 

Karl 

Please, dear Father, excuse my illegible handwriting and bad 
style; it is almost 4 o’clock, the candle has burnt itself out, and my 
eyes are dim; a real unrest has taken possession of me, I shall not 
be able to calm the turbulent spectres until I am with you who are 
dear to me. 

Please give greetings from me to my sweet, wonderful Jenny. I 
have read her letter twelve times already, and always discover new 
delights in it. It is in every respect, including that of style, the 
most beaudful letter I can imagine being written by a woman. 

First published in Die Neue Zeil No. 1, Printed according to the original 
1897 



WILD SONGS** 


I 

THE FIDDLER 

The Fiddler saws the strings, 

His light brown hair he tosses and flings. 

He carries a sabre at his side, 

He wears a pleated habit wide. 

“Fiddler, why that frantic sound? 

Why do you gaze so wildly round? 

Why leaps your blood, like the surging sea? 
What drives your bow so desperately?” 

“Why do I fiddle? Or the wild waves roar? 

That they might pound the rocky shore. 

That eye be blinded, that bosom swell. 

That Soul’s cry carry down to Hell.” 

“Fiddler, with scorn you rend your heart. 

A radiant God lent you your art. 

To dazzle with waves of melody. 

To soar to the star-dance in the sky.” 

“How so! I plunge, plunge without fail 
My blood-black sabre into your soul. 

That art God neither wants nor wists. 

It leaps to the brain from Hell’s black mists. 

“Till heart’s bewitched, till senses reel: 

With Satan I have struck my deal. 

He chalks the signs, beats time for me, 

I play the death march fast and free. 
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“I must play dark, I must play light, 

Till bowstrings break my heart outright/' 

The Fiddler saws the strings. 

His light brown hair he tosses and flings. 
He carries a sabre at his side, 

He wears a pleated habit wide. 


II 

NOCTURNAL LOVE 

Frantic, he holds her near. 

Darkly looks in her eye. 

“Pain so bums you. Dear, 

And at my breath you sigh. 

“Oh, you have drunk my soul. 

Mine is your glow, in truth. 

My jewel, shine your fill. 

Glow, blood of youth.” 

“Sweetest, so pale your face. 

So wondrous strange your words. 
See, rich in music's grace 

The lofty gliding worlds.” 

“Gliding, dearest, gliding. 

Glowing, stars, glowing. 

Let us go heavenwards riding, 

Our souls together flowing.” 

His voice is muffled, low. 

Desperate, he looks about. 
Glances of crackling flame 
His hollow eyes shoot out. 

“You have dmnk poison. Love. 

With me you must away. 

The sky is dark above. 

No more I see the day.” 
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Shuddering, he pulls her close to him. 

Death in the breast doth hover. 

Pain stabs her, piercing deep within, 

And eyes are closed forever. 

Written in 1837 Printed according to the journal 

First published in the Athendum. 

Zeitschrifi fiir das gehUdeie Deutschland, 

January 23, 1841 
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To his dear fatherly friend, 
LUDWIG VON WESXPHALEN, 
Gieheimer Regierungsirat 
at Trier, 

the author dedicates these 
lines as a token 
of filial love 



You will forgive me, my dear fatherly friend, if I set your 
name, so dear to me, at the head of an insignificant 
brochure. I am too impatient to await another oppor- 
tunity of giving you a small proof of my love. 

May everyone who doubts of the Idea be so fortunate 
as I, to be able to admire an old man who has the strength 
of youth, who greets every forward step of the times with 
the enthusiasm and the prudence of truth and who, with 
that profoundly convincing sun-bright idealism which 
alone knows the true word at whose call all the spirits 
of the world appear, never recoiled before the deep 
shadows of retrograde ghosts, before the often dark 
clouds of the times, but rather with godly energy and 
manly confident gaze saw through all veils the empyreum 
which burns at the heart of the world. You, my fa^erly 
friend, were always a living argumentum ad oculos* to me, 
that idealism is no figment of the imagination, but a 
truth. 

I need not pray for your physical well-being. The spirit 
is the great physician versed in magic, to whom you have 
entrusted yourself.** 


* Visible proof.— M 

^ This paragraph was originally: ‘T hope to follow soon in person this 
messenger of love which I send you, and to roam again at your side through our 
wonderfully picture^ue mountains and forests. I need not pray for your phyacal 
well-being, Tlie spirit and nature are the great physicians versed in magk, to whom 
you have entrusted yowssl^.”— On the left-hand margin of this page are Ae words, 
‘TTiis dedication should be printed in larger type.**— 



FOREWORD 


The form of this treatise would have been on the one hand 
more stricdy scientific, on the other hand in many of its argu- 
ments less pedantic, if its primary purpose had not been that of a 
doctor’s dissertation. I am nevertheless constrained by external 
reasons to send it to the press in this form. Moreover I believe 
that I have solved in it a heretofore unsolved problem in the 
history of Greek phUosophy. 

The experts know that no preliminary studies that are even of 
the slightest use exist for the subject of this treatise. What Cicero 
and Plutarch have babbled has been babbled after them up to the 
present day. Gassendi, who freed Epicurus from the interdict 
which the Fathers of the Church and the whole Middle Ages, the 
period of realised unreason, had placed upon him, presents in his 
expositions ‘® only one interesting element. He seeks to accommo- 
date his Catholic conscience to his pagan knowledge and Epicurus 
to the Church, which certainly was wasted effort. It is as though 
one wanted to throw the habit of a Christian nun over the bright 
and flourishing body of the Greek Lais. It is rather that Gassendi 
learns philosophy from Epicurus than that he could teach us about 
Epicurus’ philosophy. 

This treatise is to be regarded only as the preliminary to a 
larger work in which I shall present in detail the cycle of 
Epicurean, Stoic and Sceptic philosophy in their relation to the 
whole of Greek speculation.*® The shortcomings of this treatise, in 
form and the like, will be eliminated in that later work. 

To be sure, Hegel has on the whole correcdy defined the general 
aspects of the above-mendoned systems. But in the admirably 
great and bold plan of his history of philosophy, from which alone 
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the history of philosophy can in general be dated, it was impos- 
sible, on the one hand, to go into detail, and on the other hand, 
the giant thinker was hindered by his view of what he called 
speculative thought par excellence from recognising in these 
systems their great importance for the history of Greek philos- 
ophy and for the Greek mind in general. These systems are the 
key to the true history of Greek philosophy. A more profound 
indication of their connection with Greek life can be found in 
the essay of my friend Koppen, Friedrich der Grosse und seine 
Widersacher,^'^ 

If a critique of Plutarch's polemic against Epicurus' theology has 
been added as an appendix, this is because this polemic is by no 
means isolated, but rather representative of an espece,'^ in that it 
most strikingly presents in itself the relation of the theologising 
intellect to philosophy. 

The** critique does not touch, among other things, on the 
general falsity of Plutarch’s standpoint when he brings philosophy 
before the forum of religion. In this respect it will be enough to 
cite, in place of aU argument, a passage from David Hume: 

Tis certainly a kind of indignity to philosophy, whose sovereign authority 
ought everywhere to be acknowledg^, to oblige her on every occasion to make 
apologies for her conclusions and justify herself to every particular art and science 
which may be offended at^r. This puts one in mind of a king arraign'd for hifdi 
treason against his subjects. ^ ® 6 7 6 

Philosophy, as long as a drop of blood shall pulse in its 
world-subduinjg and absolutely free heart, will never grow tired 
of answering its adversaries with the cry of Epicurus: 

’Aaepij; Je, oujj 6 too; x&v ttoXX^v ^6oi>; avatp^v, aXX* 6 tdc xdiv 
TioXXiov fteoT; irpocccTtTtov. 

Philosophy makes no secret of it. The confession of Prometheus: 

X6Ya), too; Travta; ijfialpto 

is ite own confession, its own aphorism against all heavenly and 
iL ^ 8^® who do not acknowledge human self-consciousness as 
the highest divinity. It wUl have none other beside. 

those poor March hares who rejoice over the apparendy 

* Species, type,— 

“The” corrected by Marx from “this”, — Ed. 

eJ denies the gods worshipped by the multitude, but he who 

afnras of the gods what the multitude believes about them, is truly impious.— JEd. 
In simple words, I hate the pack of gods (Aeschylus, Fnmetheus Bound^, — Ed. 
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worsened civil position of philosophy, it responds again, as 
Prometheus replied to the servant of the gods, Hermes: 

'C'ljt; a-n; ^.a-cpEiac tiqv ejt^v &cttpa£tav, 

9a<p<o; eTd9Taa\ obx dv aXXdiSatpi’ eycb. 
xpetaaov ydp Oi|tat TTjie XaxosdEtv Tr^xpqt 
I) Tcaxpl (povat Ztjvl niatov ^eXov. * 

Prometheus is the most eminent saint and martyr in the 
philosophical calendar. 

Berlin, March 1841 


* Be sure of this, I would not change my state 
Of evil fortune for your servitude. 

Better to be the servant of this rock 
Than to be faithful boy to Father Zeus. 

(Ibid.)— £d. 
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Part One 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DEMOCRITEAN 
AND EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
IN GENERAL 


I. THE SUBJECT OF THE TREATISE 

Greek philosophy seems to have met with something with which 
a good tragedy is not supposed to meet, namely, a dull ending.’ 
The objective history of philosophy in Greece seems to come to an 
end with'’ Aristotle, Greek philosophy’s Alexander of Macedon, 
and even the manly-strong Stoics did riot succeed'^ in what the 
Spartans did accomplish in their temples, the chaining of Athena '' 
to Heracles so that she could not flee. 

Epicureans, Stoics and Sceptics are regarded as an almost 
improper addition bearing no relation to its powerful premises.' 
Epicurean philosophy is taken as a syncretic combination of 
Democritean physics and Cyrenaic morality; Stoicism as a com- 
pound of Heraclitean speculation on nature and the Cynical- 
ethical view of the world, together with some Aristotelean logic; 
and finally Scepticism as the necessary evil confronting these 
dogmatisms. These philosophies are thus unconsciously linked to 
the Alexandrian philosophy by being made into a one-sided and 
tendentious eclecticism. The Alexandrian philosophy is finally 
regarded entirely as exaltation and derangement — a confusion in 
which at most the universality of the intention can be recognised. 

’ After “ending”, Marx erased “an incoherent finale". — Ed. 

Corrected by Marx from “after". — Ed. 

' The sentence “The objective history ... succeed” was originally: “With 
Aristotle, Greek philosophy’s Alexander of Macedon, the owl of Minerva seems to 
lower its wings, and even the manly-strong Stoics seem not to have suc- 
ceeded...."— Ed. 

Corrected by Marx from “Minerva”. — Ed. 

' Primissen (premises) corrected by Marx from AfUeudentien (predeces- 
sors).— Ed. 
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To be sure, it is a commonplace^ that birth, flowering and 
decline constitute the iron circle in which everything human is 
enclosed, through which it must pass. Thus it would not have been 
surprising if Greek philosophy, after having reached its zenith in 
Aristotle, should then have withered. But the death of the hero re- 
sembles the setting of the sun, not the bursting of an inflated frog. 

And then: birth, flowering and decline are very general, very 
vague notions under which, to be sure, everything can be 
arranged, but through which nothing can be understood. Decay 
itself is prefigured in the living; its shape should therefore be just 
as much grasped in its specific characteristic as the shape of life. 

Finally, when we glance at history, are Epicureanism, Stoicism 
and Scepticism particular phenomena? Are they not the pro- 
totypes of the Roman mind, the shape in which Greece wandered 
to Rome? Is not their essence so full of character, so intense and 
eternal that the modern world itself has to admit them to full 
spiritual citizenship? 

I lay stress on this only in order to call to mind the historical 
importance of these systems. Here, however, we are not at all con- 
cerned with their significance for culture in general, but with their 
connection with the older Greek philosophy. 

Should not this relationship urge us at least to an inquiry, to see 
Greek philosophy ending up with two different groups of eclectic 
systems, one of them the cycle of Epicurean, Stoic and Sceptic 
philosophy, the other being classified under the collective name of 
Alexandrian speculation? Furthermore, is it not remarkable that 
after the Platonic and Aristotelean philosophies, which are univer- 
sal in range, there appear new systems which do not lean on these 
rich intellectual forms, but look farther back and have recourse to 
the simplest schools — to the philosophers of nature in regard to 
physics, to the Socratic school in regard to ethics? Moreover, what 
is the reason why the systems that follow after Aristotle find their 
foundations as it were ready made in the past, why Democritus is 
linked to the Cyrenaics and Heraclitus to the Cynics? Is it an 
accident that with the Epicureans, Stoics and Sceptics all moments 
of self-consciousness are represented completely, but every mo- 
ment as a particular existence? Is it an accident that these systems 
in their totality* ** form the complete structure of self-consciousness? 
And finally, the character with which Greek philosophy mythically 

* Corrected by Marx from “not to be denied”. — Ed. 

** Marx erased after “totality” the word glekhsam, “so to say”, or “as it 
were”. — Ed. 
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begins in the seven wise men, and which is, so to say as its central 
point, embodied in Socrates as its demiurge— I mean the charac- 
ter of the wise man, of the sophos ( )— is it an accident that it 

is asserted in those systems as the reality of true science? 

It seems to me that though the earlier systems are more sig- 
nificant and interesting for the content, the post-Aristotelean 
ones, and primarily the cycle of the Epicurean, Stoic and Sceptic 
schools, are more significant and interesting for the subjective 
form, the character of Greek philosophy. But it is precisely the 
subjective form, the spiritual carrier of the philosophical systems, 
which has until now been almost entirely ignored in favour of 
their metaphysical characteristics. 

1 shall save for a more extensive discussion the presentation of 
the Epicurean, Stoic and Sceptic philosophies as a whole and in 
their total relationship to earlier and later Greek speculation. 

Let it suffice here to develop this relationship as it were by an 
example, and only in one aspect, namely, their relationship to 
earlier speculation. 

As such an example I select the relationship between the 
Epicurean and the Democritean philosophy of nature. I do not 
believe that it is the most convenient point of contact. Indeed, on 
the one hand it is an old and entrenched prejudice to identify 
Democritean and Epicurean physics, so that Epicurus’ modifica- 
tions are seen as only arbitrary vagaries. On the other hand I am 
forced to go into what seem to be microscopic examinations as 
far as details are concerned. But precisely because this prejudice 
is as old as the history of philosophy, because the differences are 
so concealed that they can be discovered as it were only with a 
microscope, it will be all the more important if, despite the 
interdependence of Democritean and Epicurean physics, an essen- 
tial difference extending to the smallest details can be demon- 
strated. What can be demonstrated in the small can even more 
easily be shown where the relations are considered in larger 
dimensions, while conversely very general considerations leave 
doubt whether the result will hold when applied to details. 

II. OPINIONS ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEMOCRITEAN 
AND EPICUREAN PHYSICS 

The way in which my general outlook is related to earlier points 
of view will become quite obvious if a brief review is made of the 
opinions held by the ancient authors concerning the relationship 
between Democritean and Epicurean physics. 
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Posidonius the Stoic, Nicolaus and Sotion reproach Epicurus for 
having presented the Democritean doctrine of atoms and Aristip- 
pus’ teaching on pleasure as his own. ” Cotta the Academician asks 
in Cicero: “What is there in Epicurus’ physics which does not 
belong to Democritus? True, he modihes some details, but most of 
it he repeats after him.”*’ Cicero himself says similarly: 

“In physics, where he is the most pretentious, Epicurus is a perfect stranger. 
Most of it belongs to Democritus; where he deviates from him, where he 
endeavours to improve, he spoils and worsens it.“*^ 

Although many authors reproach Epicurus for aspersions 
against Democritus, Leonteus, according to Plutarch, affirms on 
the contrary that Epicurus honoured Democritus because the 
latter had adhered to the true doctrine before him, because he 
had discovered the principles of nature earlier. In the essay De 
placitis philosophorum Epicurus is called one who philosophises after 
the manner of Democritus. Plutarch in his Colotes goes further. 
Successively comparing Epicurus with Democritus, Empedocles, 
Parmenides, Plato, Socrates, Stilpo, the Cyrenaics and the Acade- 
micians, he seeks to prove that “Epicurus appropriated from the 
whole of Greek philosophy the false and did not understand the 
true”.®^ Likewise the treatise De eo, quod secundum Epicurum non 
beate vivi possit teems with inimical insinuations of a similar kind. 

In the Fathers of the Church we find this unfavourable opinion, 
held by the more ancient authors, maintained. In the note I quote 
only one passage from Clement of Alexandria,^ a Father of the 
Church who deserves to be prominendy mentioned with regard to 
Epicurus, since he reinterprets the warning of the aposde Paul 
against philosophy in general into a warning against Epicurean 
philosopny, as one which did not even once spin fantasies 
concerning providence and the like.®^ But how common was the 
tendency to accuse Epicurus of plagiarism is shown most strikingly 
by Sextus Empiriem, who wishes to turn some quite inappropriate 
passages from Homer and Epicharmus into principal sources of 
Epicurean philosophy.®^ 

It is well known that the more recent writers by and large make 
Epicurus, insofar as he was a philosopher of nature, a mere 
plagiarist of Democritus, llie following statement of Leibniz may 
here represent their opinion in generic 

“Nou 8 nc savons presque de ce grand homme” (D6mocrite) “que cc qu'Epi^re 
en a emprunt^, qui n*6tait pas capable d*en prendre toujours le meilleur.”* ' 

* “Of this great man*’ (Democritus) “we scarcely know anything but what 
Epicurus borrowed from him, and Epicurus was not capable of always taking the 
best.”— Erf. 
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Thus while Cicero says that Epicurus worsened the Democritean 
doctrine, at the same time crediting him at least with the will to 
improve it and with having an eye for its defects, while Plutarch 
ascribes to him inconsistency”^ and a predisf^sition toward the 
inferior, hence also casts suspicion on his intentions, Leibniz 
denies him even the ability to make excerpts from Democritus 
skilfully. 

But all agree that Epicurus borrowed his physics from De- 
mocritus. 


III. DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING THE IDENTITY 
OF THE DEMOCRITEAN AND EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 

Apart from historical testimony, there is much other evidence 
for the identity of Democritean and Epicurean physics. The 
principles — atoms and the void — are indisputably the same. Only 
in isolated cases does there seem to be arbitrary, hence unessential, 
difference. 

However, a curious and insoluble riddle remains. Two 
philosophers teach exactly the same science, in exactly the same 
way, but — how inconsistent! — they stand diametrically opposed in 
all that concerns truth, certainty, application of this science, and all 
that refers to the relationship between thought and reality in 
general. I say that they stand diametrically opposed, and I shall 
now try to prove it. 

A. TTie opinion of Democritus concerning the truth and certainty of 
human knowledge seems hard to ascertain. Contradictory passages 
are to be found, or rather it is not the passages, but Itemocritus* 
views that contradict each other. For Trendelenburg’s assertion in 
his commentary to Aristotelean psychology, that only later authors, 
but not Aristotle, knew of such contradictions, is factually incor- 
rect. Indeed, in Aristotle’s Psychology^ it is stated; “Democritus 
posits soul and mind [Verstand\ as one and the same, since the 
phenomenon is the true thing.” But in his Metaphysics he writes: 
Democritus asserts that nothing is true or it is concealed from 
us.* Are not these passages of Aristotle contradictory? If the 
phenomenon is the true thing, how can the true thing be con- 
cealed? The concealment begins only when phenomenon and 
truth separate.** But Diogenes Laertius reports that Democritus was 


* Corrected by Marx from “Physiology”. — Ed* 

This sentence and the one before were inserted by Marx. Ed. 
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counted among the Sceptics. His saying is quoted: “In reality 
we know nothing, for truth lies at the deep bottom of the welL“®> 
Similar statements are found in Sextus Empiricus,^) 

This sceptical, uncertain and internally self-contradictory view 
held by Democritus is only further developed in the way in which 
the relationship between the atom and the world which is apparent to the 
senses is determined. 

Sensuous appearance, on the one hand, does not belong to the 
atoms themselves. It is not objective appearance, but subjective sem- 
blance [Schein]. “The true principles are the atoms and the void, 
everything else is opinion, semblance." “Cold exists only according to 
opinion, heat exists only according to opinion, but in reality there 
are only the atoms and the void.”^^ Unity therefore does not truly 
result from the many atoms, but rather “through the combination 
of atoms each thing appears to become a unity”. The principles 
can therefore be perceived only through reason, since they 
are inaccessible to the sensuous eye if only because of their small- 
ness. For this reason they are even called ideas. The sensuous 
appearance is, on the other hand, the only true object, and the 
aisthesis (aTa^ijaic) is the phronesis (^ppivijatc)*; this true thing 
however is the changing, the unstable, the phenomenon. But to 
say that the phenomenon is the true thing is contradictory. Thus 
now the one, now the other side is made the subjective and 
the objective. The contradiction therefore seems to be held 
apart, being divided between two worlds. Consequently, Democri- 
tus makes sensuous reality into subjective semblance; but the 
antinomy, banned from the world of objects, now exists in his 
own self-consciousness, where the concept of the atom and sen- 
suous perception face each other as enemies. 

Thus Democritus does not escai>e the antinomy. This is not yet 
the place to explain it. It is enough that we cannot deny its 
existence. 

Now let us listen to Epicurus. 

The wise man, he says, takes a dogmatic, not a sceptical position. 
Yes, exactly this makes him superior to all the others, that he 
knows with conviction.^') “All senses are heralds of the true.”'*) 
“Nor is there anything which can refute sensations, neither like can 
refute like, because of their equal validity, nor can unlike refute 
unlike, because they do not pass judgment on the same thing, nor 
the concept, because the concept depends on the sensuous 

* Aisthisis -sensuous perception, phwnesis— reason, that whkh is rationai.— M 
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perceptions,” *** as it says in the Canon. But while Democritus turns 
the sensuous world into subjective semblance, Epicurus turns it into 
objective appearance. And here he differs quite consciously, since he 
claims that he shares the same principles but that he does not reduce 
the sensuous qualides to things of mere opinion.^*^ 

Since therefore sensation was in fact Epicurus’ standard, since 
objective appearance corresponds to it: then we can only regard as 
a correct conclusion that at which Cicero shrugs his shoulder: 

“The sun seems large to Democritus, because he is a man of science well versed 
in geometry; to Epicurus it seems to be about two feet large, for he pronounces it 
to be as large as it seems** 

B. This difference in the theoretical judgments of Democritus and 
Epicurus concerning the certainty of science and the truth of its 
objects manifests itself in the disparate scientific energy and practice of 
these men. 

Democritus, for whom the principle does not enter into the 
appearance, remains without reality and existence, is faced on the 
other hand with the world of sensation as the real world, full of 
content. True, this world is subjective semblance, but just because 
of this it is torn away from the principle, left in its own 
independent reality. At the same time it is the unique real object 
and as such has value and significance. Democritus is therefore 
driven into empirical observation. Dissatisfied with philosophy, he 
throws himself into the arms of positive knowledge. We have already 
seen that Cicero calls him a vir eruditus.^ He is versed in physics, 
ethics, mathematics, in the encyclopedic disciplines, in every art.*®^ 
The catalogue alone of his books given by Diogenes Laertius bears 
witness to his erudition.'’'^ But since it is the characteristic trait of 
erudition to expand in breadth and to collect and to search on the 
outside, we see Democritus wandering tiirough half the world in order 
to acquire experiences, knowledge and observations. 

“I have among. my contemporaries,” he prides himself, “wandered through the 
largest part of the earth, investigating the remotest things. I have seen most 
climates and lan^, and I have heard most learned men, and in linear composition 
with demonstrarion no one surpassed me, not even the so-called Arsipedonapts of 
the Egyptians.” 

Demetrius in the Homonymois and Antisthenes in the 

piadochais(6ia6vi(ii^y report that he travelled to Egypt to the priests 
in order to learn geometry, and to the Chaldeans in Persia, and 

* Man of science. — Ed. 

** Men of the Same Name. — Ed. 

^ Successions of PhUosopkers. — Ed. 
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that he reached the Red Sea. Some maintain that he also met the 
gymnosophists^® in India and set foot in Ethiopia.^®^ On the one 
hand it is the lust for knowledge that leaves him no rest; but it is at 
the same time dissatisfaction with true, i. e., philosophical, knowledge 
that drives him far abroad. The knowledge which he considers 
true is without content, the knowledge that gives him content is 
without truth. It could be a fable, but a true fable, that anecdote 
of the ancients, since it gives a picture of the contradictory 
elements in his being. Democritus is supposed to have blinded 
himself so that the sensuous light of the eye would not darken the 
sharpness of intellect^^ This is the same man who, according to 
Cicero, wandered through half the world.® But he did not find 
what he was looking for. 

An opposite figure appears to us in Epicurus. 

Epicurus is satisfied and blissful in philosophy, 

“You must,” he says, “serve philosophy so that true freedom will be your lot. 
He who has subordinated and surrendered himself to it does not need to wait, he 
is emancipated at once. For to serve philosophy is freedom itself.” Consequendy 
he teaches: “Let no one when young delay to study philosophy, nor when he is old 
grow weary of his study. For no one can come too early or too late to secure the 
health of his soul. And the man who says that the age for philosophy has either not 
yet come or has gone by is like the man who says that the age for happiness is not 
yet come to him, or has passed away.”^^ 

While Democritus, dissatisfied with philosophy, throws himself 
into the arms of empirical knowledge, Epicurus has nothing but 
contempt for the positive sciences, since in his opinion they contribute 
nothing to true perfection.^^^ He is called an enemy of science, a 
scorner of grammar. He is even accused of ignorance. “But,” 
says an Epicurean in Cicero, “it was not Epicurus who was without 
erudition, but those are ignorant who believe that what is 
shameful for a boy not to know ought still to be recited by the old 

»* 25 ) 

man. ' 

But while Democritus seeks to learn from Egyptian priests, Persian 
Chaldeans and Indian gymnosophists, Epicurus brid£S himself on not 
having had a teacher, on being self-taughtr^ There are some 
people, he says according to Seneca, who struggle for truth 
without any assistance. Among these people he has himself traced 
out his path. And it is they, the self-taught, whom he praises most. 
The others, according to him, are second-rate minds. While 
Democritus is driven into all parts of the world, Epicurus leaves 
his garden in Athens scarcely two 6r three times and travels to 

® “Half the world” corrected from “the whole of infinity”. — Ed, 
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Ionia, not to engage in studies, but to visit friends. Finally, while 
Democritus,* despairing of acquiring knowledge, blinds himself, 
Epicurus, feeling the hour of death approaching, takes a warm 
bath, calls for pure wine and recommends to his friends that they 
be faithful to philosophy.*®^ 

C. The differences that we have just set forth should not be 
attributed to the accidental individuality of the two philosophers; 
they embody two opposite tendencies. We see as a difference of 
practical energy that which is expressed in the passages above as a 
difference of theoretical consciousness. 

We consider finally the form of reflection which expresses the 
relation of thought to being, their mutuoX relationship. In the general 
relationship which the philosopher sees between the world and 
thought, he merely makes objective for himself the relation of his 
own particular consciousness to the real world. 

Now Democritus uses necessity as a form of reflection of 
reality.*®^ Aristotle says of him that he traces everything back to 
necessity. Diogenes I.aertius reports that the vortex of atoms, 
the origin of all, is the Democritean necessity. More satisfactory 
explanations are given by the author of De placitis philosophorum: 

Necessity is, according to Democritus, fate and law, providence and the creator 
of the world. But the si||^tance of this necessity is the antityjje and the movement 
and impulse of matter. 

A similar passage is to be found in the Physical Selections of 
Stobaeus^^^ and in the sixth book of the Praeparatio evangelica of 
Eusebius, In the Ethical Selections of Stobaeus the following 
aphorism of Democritus is preserved*®^ — it is almost exaedy 
repeated in the 14th book of Eusebius human beings like to 
create for themselves the illusion of chance — a manifestation of 
their own perplexity, since chance [Zufall] is incompatible with sound 
thiriking, Simplicius similarly attributes to Democritus a passage in 
which Aristotle speaks of the ancient doctrine that does away with 
chance. 

Contrast this with Epicurus: 

Necessity^ introduced ^ by some as the absolute ruler, does not exists but some 
things are accidental, others depend on our arbitrary will. Necessity cannot be per- 
suaded, but chance is unstable. It would be better to follow the myth about the gods 


* Before “Democritus” Marx erased “the widely travelled”.— -Ed. 

(etng^tilut) corrected by Marx from “played up” (ou/- 
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than to be a slave to the heimannine (et|iap|icvT))^ of the physicists. For the former 
leaves hope for mercy if we do honour to the gods» while the latter is inexorable 
necessity. But it is chance, which must be accepted, not God, as the muldtude 
believe.” **It is a misfortune to live in necessity, but to live in necessity is not a 
necessity. On all sides many short and easy pa^s to freedom are open. Let us 
therefore thank God that no man can be kept in life. It is permitted to subdup 
necessity itself.” 

The Epicurean Velleius in Cicero says something similar about 
Stoic philosophy: 


“What are we to think of a philosophy in which, as to ignorant old women, 
everything seems to occur through fate? ... by Epicurus we have been redeemed, 
set free.”^^> 


Thus Epicurus even denies disjunctive judgment so as not to have 
to acknowledge any concept of necessity.**^ 

True, it is claimed that Democritus also used the concept of 
chance, but of the two passages on this matter which can be found 
in Simplicius the one renders the other suspect, because it shows 
clearly that it was not Democritus who used the category of 
chance, but Simplicius who ascribed it to him as a consequence. 
For he says: Democritus assigns, generally speaking, no cause for 
the creation of the world, he seems therefore to make chance the 
cause. Here, however, we are concerned not with the determination 
of the content, but with the form used consciously by Democritus. The 
situation is similar in regard to the report by Eusebius that 
Democritus made chance the ruler of the universal and divine and 
claimed that here it is through chance that everything happiens, 
whereas he excluded chance from human life and empirical 
nature and called its supporters foolish. 

In part, we see in these statements only a desire of the Christian 
bishop Dionysius for conclusion-forcing. In part, where the univer- 
sal and divine begin, the Democritean concept of necessity ceases 
to differ from chance. 

Hence, this much is historically certain: Democritus makes use of 
necessity, Epicurus of chance. And each of them rejects the opposite 
view with polemical irritation. 

The principal consequence of this difference appears in the way 
individual physical phenomena are explained. 

Necessity appears in finite nature as relative necessity, as determin- 
ism. Relative necessity can only be deduced from real possibility, 
i.e., it is a network of conditions, reasons, causes, etc., by means 
of which this necessity reveals itself. Real possibility is ^ the explica- 

® What has been decreed, destiny. — Ed. 

** After “is” Marx erased gleichsam, “as it were”. — Ed. 
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tion of relative necessity. And we find it used by Democritus. 
We cite some passages from Simplicius. 

If somebody is thirsty and drinks and feels better, Democritus 
will not assign chance as the cause, but thirst. For, even though he 
seems to use chance in regard to the creation of the world, yet he 
maintains that chance is not the cause of any particular event, but 
on the contrary leads back to other causes. Thus, for example, 
digging is the cause of a treasure being found, or growing the 
cause of the olive tree.**®^ 

The enthusiasm and the seriousness with which Democritus 
introduces this manner of explanation into the observation of 
nature, the importance he attaches to the striving to ascertain 
causes, are naively® expressed in his avowal: 

“I would rather discover a new aetiology than acquire the Persian crown. 

Once again Epicurus stands direcdy opposed to Democritus. 
Chance, for him, is a reality which has only the value of possibility. 
Abstract possibility, however, is the direct antipode of real possibility. 
The latter is restricted within sharp boundaries, as is the intellect; 
the former is unbounded, as is the imagination. Real possibility 
seeks to explain the necessity and reality of its object; abstract 
possibility is not interested in the object which is explained, but in 
the subject which does the explaining. The object need only be 
possible, conceivable. That which is abstracdy possible, which can 
conceived, consdtutes no obstacle to the thinking subject, no 
limit, no stumbling-block. Whether this possibility is also real is 
irrelevant, since here the interest does not extend to the object as 
object. 

Epicurus therefore proceeds with a boundless nonchalance in 
the explanation of separate physical phenomena. 

More light will be thrown upon this fact by the letter to 
Pythocles, later to be considered. Suffice it here to draw attendon 
to Epicurus atdtude to the opinions of earlier physicists. Where 
author of De plocitis phUosophorum and Stobaeus quote the 
clifferent views of the philosophers concerning the substance of 
the stars, Ae size and shape of the sun and similar matters, it is 
always said of Epicurus: He rejects none of these opinions, all 
ctmld be nght, he adheres to the possibU.^^ Yes, Epicurus polemic 
cxses even agmnst the radonally determining, and for precisely Ais 
re^on one-sided, method of explanation by real possibility. 

Thus Seneca says in his QuaesHones naturaies: Epicurus mainfaina 

* After “naively” Marx erased “also".— £4 
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that all these causes are possible, and then attempts in addition 
still other explanations. He blames those who claim that any par- 
ticular one of them occurs, because it is rash to judge apodic- 
tically about that which can only be deduced from conjectures.'*®^ 

One can see that there is no interest in investigating the real 
causes of objects. All that matters is the tranquillity of the 
explaining subject. Since everything possible is admitted as possi- 
ble, which corresponds to the character of abstract possibility, the 
chance of being is clearly transferred only into the chance of 0iought. 
The only rule which Epicurus prescribes, namely, that “the 
explanation should not contradict sensation”, is self-evident; for to 
be abstractly possible consists precisely in being free from con- 
tradiction, which therefore must be avoided.'*®^ And Epicurus con- 
fesses finally that his method of explaining aims only at the ato- 
raxf^ of self-consciousness, not at knowledge of nature in and for itself, 

It requires no further clarification to show how in this matter, 
too, Epicurus differs from Democritus. 

We thus see that the two men are opposed to each other at 
every single step. The one is a sceptic, the other a dogmatist; 
the one considers the sensuous world as subjective semblance, 
the other as objective appearance. He who considers the sensuous 
world as subjective semblance applies himself to empirical natural 
science and to positive knowledge, and represents the unrest of 
observation, experimenting, learning everywhere, ranging over the 
wide, wide world. The other, who considers the phenomenal 
world to be real, scorns empiricism; embodied in him are the serenity 
of thought satisfied in itself, the self-sufficiency that draws 
its knowledge ex prindpio intemoJ^ But the contradiction goes still 
farther. The sceptic and empiricist, who holds sensuous nature 
to be subjective semblance, considers it from the point of view 
of necessity and endeavours to explain and to understand the 
real existence of things. The philosopher and dogmatist, on the other 
hand, who considers appearance to be real, sees everywhere only 
chance, and his method of explanation tends rather to negate all 
objective reality of nature. There seems to be a certain aWrdity 
in these contradictions. 

It hardly seems still possible to presume that these men, who 
contradict each other on all points, will adhere to one and the 
same doctrine. And yet they seem to be chained to each other. 

The task of the next section is to comprehend their relation- 
ship in general.** 

^ 


From an inner principle. — Ed. 



Part Two 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DEMOCRITEAN 
AND EPICUREAN PHYSICS IN DETAIL 


Chapter One 

THE DECLINATION OF THE ATOM 
FROM THE STRAIGHT LINE 

Epicurus assumes a threefold motion of the atoms in the voidJ^ 
One motion is the fall in a straight line^ the second originates in the 
deviation of the atom from the straight linCy and the third is 
established through the repulsion of the many atoms. Both Democri- 
tus and Epicurus accept the first and the third motion. The 
declination of the atom from the straight line differentiates the one 
from the other 

This motion of declination has often been made the subject of 
a joke. Cicero more than any other is inexhaustible when he 
touches on this theme. Thus we read in him, among other things: 

“Epicurus maintains that the atoms are thrust downwards in a straight line by 
their weight; this motion is said to be the natural motion of bodies. But then it 
occurred to him that if all atoms were thrust downwards, no atom could ever meet 
another one. Epicurus therefore resorted to a lie. He said that the atom makes a 
very tiny swerve, which is, of course, entirely impossible. From this arose 
complexities, combinations and adhesions of the atoms with one another, and out 
of this came the world, all parts of it and its contents. Besides all this being a 
puerile invention, he does not even achieve what he desires.***^ 

We find another version in the first book of Cicero's treatise On 
the Nature of the Gods: 

Since Epicurus saw that, if the atoms travelled downwards by their own weight, 
nothing would^ be within our control, for their motion would be determined and 
necessary, he invented a means for escaping this necessity, a means which had 
esca{>ed the notice of Democritus. He says that the atom, although thrust 
downwards by its weight and gravity, makes a very slight swerve. To assert this is 
more disgraceful than to be incapable of defending what he wants.” 

* Corrected by Marx from “last motion”. — Ed. 
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Pierre Bayle expresses a similar opinion: 

“Avant lui” (c.-a-d. Epicure) “on n’avait admis dans les atomes que le inouve- 
ment de pesanteur, et celui de reflexion. [...] Epicure supposa que meme au milieu 
du vide, les atomes dedinaient un peu de la ligne droite, et de 1^ venait la liberte, 
disait-il... Remarquons en passant que ce ne fut [pas] le seul motif qui le porta i 
inventer ce mouyement de d^Iinaison, il le fit servir aussi a expliquer la rencontre 
des atomes; car il vit bien qu’en supposant qu’ils se mouvaient [tous] avec une egale 
Vitesse par des lignes droites qui tendaient toutes de haut en bas, il nc ferait jamais 
comprendrc qu’ils eussent pu se rencontrer, et qu’ainsi la production du monde 
aurait ete impossible. Il fallut done [...] qu’ils s’ecartaient de la ligne droite.”*®^ 

For the present I leave the validity of these reflections an open 
question. This much everyone will notice in passing, that the most 
recent critic of Epicurus, Schaubach, has misunderstood Cicero 
when he says: 

“The atoms are all thrust downwards by gravity, hence parallel, owing to physical 
causes, but through mutual repulsion they acquire another motion, according to 
Cicero (De nature deorum, I, xxv [, 69]) an oblique motion due to acddental causes, 
and indeed from all eternity.” 

In the first place, Cicero in the quoted passage does not make 
the repulsion the reason for the oblique direction, but rather the 
oblique direction the reason for the repulsion. In the second place, 
he does not speak of accidental causes, but rather criticises the fact 
that no causes at all are mentioned, as it would be in and for itself 
contradictory to assume repulsion and at the same time accidental 
causes as the reason for the oblique direction. At best one could 
then still speak of accidental causes of the repulsion, but not of 
accidental causes of the oblique direction. 

For the rest, one peculiarity in Cicero’s and Bayle’s reflections is 
too obvious not to be stressed immediately. They foist upon 
Epicurus motives of which the one nullifies the other. Epicurus is 
supposed to have assumed a declination of the atoms in order to 
explain the repulsion on one occasion, and on another freedom. 
But if the atoms do not meet without declination, then declination 
as an explanation of freedom is superfluous; for the opposite of 

* “Before him” (i.e., Epicurus) “only the motion of weight and that of 
reflection were conceded to the atom.... Epicurus supposed that even in the midst 
of the void the atoms declined slightly from the straight line, and from this, he 
said, arose freedom.... It must be noted, in passing, that this was not the only 
motive that led him to invent this motion of declination. He also used it to explain 
the meeting of atoms; for he saw clearly that supposing they [all] move with equal 
speed downwards along straight lines, he would never be able to explain that they 
could meet, and that thus the creation of the world would have been impossible. It 
was necessary, then, that they should deviate from the straight line.” — Ed. 
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freedom begins, as we see in Lucretius, only with the deterministic 
and forced meeting of atoms. But if the atoms meet without 
declination, then this is superfluous for explaining repulsion. 
I maintain that this contradiction arises when the causes for the 
declination of the atom from the straight line are understood so 
superficially and disconnectedly as they are by Cicero and Bayle. 
We shall find in Lucretius, the only one in general of all the 
ancients who has understood Epicurean physics, a more profound 
exposition. 

We now shall consider the declination itself. 

Just as the point is negated [aufgehoben] in the line, so is every 
falling body negated in the straight line it describes. Its specific 
quality does not matter here at all. A falling apple describes a 
perpendicular line just as a piece of iron does. Every body, insofar 
as we are concerned with the motion of falling, is therefore 
nothing but a moving point, and indeed a point without indepen- 
dence, which in a certain mode of being — the straight line which 
it describes — surrenders its individuality [Einzelheit]. Aristotle 
therefore is correct when he objects against the Pythagoreans: 
“You say that the motion of the line is the surface, that of the 
point the line; then the motions of the monads will also be 
lines.” The consequence of this for the monads as well as for the 
atoms would therefore be — since they are in constant mo- 
tion®^ — that neither monads nor atoms exist, but rather disappear 
in the straight line; for the solidity of the atom does not even 
enter into the picture, insofar as it is only considered as something 
falling in a straight line. To begin with, if the void is imagined as 
spati^ void, then the atom is the immediate negation of abstract space, 
hence a spatial point The solidity, the intensity, which maintains 
itself in itself against the incohesion of space, can only be added by 
virtue of a principle which negates space in its entire domain, a 
principle such as time is in re^ nature. Moreover, if this itself is 
not admitted, the atom, insofar as its motion is a straight line, is 
determined only by space and is prescribed a relative being and a 
purely material existence. But we have seen that one moment in 
the concept of the atom is that of being pure form, negation of all 
relativity, of all relation to another mode of being. We have noted 
at the same time that * Epicurus objectifies for himself both 
moments which, although they contradict one another, are 
nevertheless inherent in the concept of the atom. 

How then can Epicurus give reality to the pure form-determi- 
nation of the atom, the concept of pure individuality, negating 
any mode of being determined by another being? 
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Since he is moving in the domain of immediate being, all 
determinations are immediate. Opposite determinations are there- 
fore opposed to one another as immediate realities. 

But the relative existence which confronts the atom, Ae mode of 
being which it has to negate, is Ai straight line. The immediate 
negation of this motion is arwAer motion, which, therefore, spatially 
conceived, is the declination from Ae straight line. 

The atoms are purely self-sufficient bodies or rather bodies 
conceived in absolute self-sufficiency, like the heavenly bodies. 
Hence, again like the heavenly bodies, they move not in straight, 
but in oblique lines. The motion of falling is Ae motion of non- 
self-sufficiency. 

If Epicurus therefore represents the materiality of the atom in 
terms of its motion along a straight line, he has given reality to its 
form-determination in the declination from the straight line, and 
these opposed determinations are represented as directly opposed 
motions. 

Lucretius therefore is correct when he maintains that the 
declination breaks the fati foedera*^^^ and, since he applies this 
immediately to consciousness,^ it can be said of the atom that the 
declination is that something in its breast that can fight back and 
resist. 

But when Cicero reproaches Epicurus that 

**he does not even attain the goal for Which he made all this up — for if all atoms 
declined, none of them would ever combine, or some would deviate, others would 
be driven straight ahead by their motion. So it would be necessary as it were to give 
the atoms definite assignments beforehand: which had to move straight ahead and 
which obliquely 

this objection has the justification that the two moments inherent 
in the concept of the atom are represented as directly different 
motions, and therefore must be allotted to different individuals: 
an inconsistency, but a consistent one, since the domain of the 
atom is immediacy. 

Epicurus feels this inherent contradiction quite well. He there- 
fore endeavours to represent the declination as being as impercepti- 
ble as possible to Ae senses; it takes place 

Ncc regione loci certa, ncc tempore certo,^'®^ 

it occurs in the smallest possible space.^^^ 


® The bonds of fate. — Ed. 

** In time, in place unfixt (Lucretius, De rerum natura, 11, 294). — Ed. 
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Moreover Cicero,^‘‘' and, according to Plutarch, several ancient 
authors, reproach Epicurus for saying that the declination of the 
atom occurs withotU cause. Nothing more disgraceful, says Cicero, 
can happen to a physicist. But, in the first place, a physical 
cause such as Cicero wants would throw the declination of the 
atom back into the domain of determinbm, out of which it was 
precisely to be lifted. And then, the atom is by no means complete be- 
fore it has been submitted to the determination of declination. To in- 
quire after the cause of this determination means therefore to 
inquire after the cause that makes the atom a principle — a clear- 
ly meaningless inquiry to anyone for whom the atom is the 
cause of everything, hence without cause itself. 

Finally, Bayle, supported by the authority of Augustine, who 
states that Democritus ascribed to the atom a spiritual princi- 
ple— an authority, by the way, who in contrast to Aristotle and 
the other ancients is without any importance — reproaches Epicu- 
rus for having thought out the concept of declination instead of 
this spiritual principle. But, on the contrary, merely a word would 
have been gained with this “soul of the atom”, whereas the de- 
clination represents the real soul of the atom, the concept of 
abstract individuality. 

Before we consider the consequence of the declination of the 
atom from the straight line, we must draw attention to another, 
most important element, which up to now has been entirely 
overlooked. 


declination of the atom from the straight line is, namely, not a 
^rtic^r determination which appears accidentally in Epicurean physics. 
On me contrary, the law whim it expresses goes throu^ the whole 
Epimrean philosophy, in such a way, however, that, as goes without 
saying, the determination of its appearance depends on the domain in 
which it is applied. 

As a matter of fact, abstract individuality can make its concept. 
Its form-determination, the pure being-for-itself, the independence 
from immediate being, the negation of aU relativity, effective only 
by abstracting from the being that confronts it; for in order truly to 
overcome it, abstract individuality had to idealise it, a thing only 
generality can accomplish. ^ 

T^us, while the atom frees itself from its relative existence, the 
s^ght hne, by abstracting from it, by swerving away from it; so 
the enure Epicures philosophy swerves away from the restrictive 
wherever the concept of abstract individuality, 

uegauon of all relation to other things must 
represented in its existence. * 
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The purpose of action is to be found therefore in abstracting, 
swerving away from pain and confusion, in ataraxy.^®^ Hence the 
good is the flight from evil,**^ pleasure the swerving away from 
suffering.**^ Finally, where abstract individuality appears in its 
highest freedom and independence, in its totality, there it follows 
that the being which is swerved away from, is all being; for this 
reason, the gods swerve away from the world, do not bother with it and 
live outside it.**^ 

These gods of Epicurus have often been ridiculed, these gods 
who, like human beings, dwell in the intermundia* of the real 
world, have no body but a quasi-body, no blood but quasi-blood, 
and, content to abide in blissful peace, lend no ear to any 
supplication, are unconcerned with us and the world, are hon- 
oured because of their beauty, their majesty and their superior 
nature, and not for any gain. 

And yet these gods are no fiction of Epicurus. They did exist. 
They are the plastic gods of Greek art.^^ Cicero, the Roman, righdy 
scoffs at them,**^ but Plutarch, the Greek, has forgotten the whole 
Greek oudook when he claims that although this doctrine of the 
gods does away with fear and superstition, it produces no joy or 
favour in the gods, but instead bestows on us that relation to them 
that we have to the Hyrcanian*^ fish, from which we expect 
neither harm nor advantage.*®^ Theoretical calm is one of the 
chief characteristics of the Greek gods. As Aristotle says: 

“What is best has no need of action, for it is its own end.”^^^ 

We now consider the consequence that follows direcdy from the 
declination of the atom. In it is expressed the atom’s negation of 
all motion and relation by which it is determined as a particular 
mode of being by another being. This is represented in such a way 
that the atom abstracts from the opposing being and withdraws 
itself from it. But what is contained herein, namely, its negation of 
all relation to something else, must be realised, positively established. 
This can only be done if the being to which it relates itself is none other 
than itself, hence equally an atom, and, since it itself is direcdy 
determined, many atoms. The repulsion of the many atoms is therefore 
the necessary realisation of the lex atomi,^ as Lucretivs calls the 
declination. But since here every determination is established as a 
particular being, repulsion is added as a third motion to the 
former ones. Lucretius is therefore correct when he says that, if 

* The spaces between the worlds (literally: inter-worlds). — Ed, 

** Law of the atom. — Ed. 
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the atoms were not to decline, neither their repulsion nor their 
meeting would have taken place, and the world would never have 
been created.^®^ For atoms are their own sole object and can only be 
related to themselves^ hence speaking in spatial terms, they can only 
meet, because every relative existence of these atoms by which they 
would be related to other beings is negated. And this relative 
existence is, as we have seen, their original motion, that of falling 
in a straight line. Hence they meet only by virtue of their 
declination from the straight line. It has nothing to do with merely 
material fragmentation.^^ 

And in truth: the immediately existing individuality is only 
realised conceptually, inasmuch as it relates to something else 
which actually is itself— even when the other thing confronts it in 
the form of immediate existence. Thus man ceases to be a product 
of nature only when the other being to which he relates himself is 
not a different existence but is itself an individual human being, 
even if it is not yet the mind [Geist], But for man as man to 
become his own real object, he must have crushed within himself 
his relative being, the power of desire and of mere nature. 
Repulsion is the first form of self-consciousness, it corresponds there- 
fore to that self-consciousness which conceives itself as im- 
mediate-being, as abstractly individual. 

The concept of the atom is therefore realised in repulsion, 
inasmuch as it is abstract form, but no less also the opposite, 
inasmuch as it is abstract matter; for that to which it relates it- 
self consists, to be true, of atoms, but other atoms. But when I re- 
late myself to myself as to something which is directly another, then my 
relationship is a material one. This is the most extreme degree 
of extern^ity that can be conceived. In the repulsion of the atoms, 
therefore, their materiality, which was posited in the fall in 
a straight line, and the form-determination, which was established 
in the declination, are united synthetically. 

Democritus, in contrast to Epicurus, transforms into an enforced 
motion, into an act of blind necessity, that which to Epicurus is the 
realisation of the concept of the atom. We have alreaay seen above 
that he considers the vortex (8(vt)) resulting from the repulsion 
Md collision of the atoms to be the substance of necessity. He 
tnereiore sees in the repulsion only the material side, the frag- 
menmtion, the change, and not the ideal side, according to 
which all relation to something else is negated and motion is estab- 
lished as self-determination. This can be clearly seen from the 
tact that he conceives one and the same body divided through 
empty space into many parts quite sensuously, like gold broken 
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up into pieces.®®^ Thus he scarcely conceived of the One as the 
concept of the atom. 

Aristotle correctly argues against him: 

“Hence Leucippus and Democritus, who assert that the primary bodies always 
moved in the void and in the infinite, should say what kind of motion this is, and 
what is the motion natural to them. For if each of the elements is forcibly moved 
by the other, then it is still necessary that each should have also a natural motion, 
outside which is the enforced one. And this first motion must not be enforced but 
natural. Otherwise the procedure goes on to infinity.” 

The Epicurean declination of the atom thus changed the whole 
inner structure of the domain of the atoms, since through it the 
form-determination is validated and the contradiction inherent in 
the concept of the atom is realised. Epicurus was therefore the 
first to grasp the essence of the repulsion — even if only in 
sensuous form, whereas Democritus only knew of its material 
existence. 

Hence we find also more concrete forms of the repulsion 
applied by Epicurus. In the political domain there is the cove- 
nant, in the social domain friendship, which is praised as the 
highest good.* 


Chapter Two 

THE QUALITIES OF THE ATOM 

It contradicts the concept of the atom that the atom should have 
properties, because, as Epicurus says, every property is variable 
but the atoms do not change.*^ Nevertheless it is a necessary 
consequence to attribute properties to atoms. Indeed, the many 
atoms of repulsion separated by sensuous space must necessarily 
be immediately different from one another and from their pure essence, 
i.e., they must possess qualities. 

In the following analysis I therefore take no account of the 
assertion made by Schneider dixid Numberger that “Epicurus attributed 
no qualities to the atoms, paragraphs 44 and 54 of the letter 
to Herodotus in Diogenes Laertius have been interpolated”. If this 
were truly so, how is one to invalidate the evidence of Lucretius, 
Plutarch, and indeed of all other authors who speak of Epicurus? 
Moreover, Diogenes Laertius mentions the qualities of the atom 
not in two, but in ten paragraphs: Nos. 42, 43, 44, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59 and 61. The grounds these critics give for their conten- 


This paragraph was added by Marx in the manuscript. — Ed. 
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tion — that “they did not know how to reconcile the qualities of 
the atom with its concept”— are very shallow.^® Spinoza says that 
ignorance is no argument.* If one was to delete the passages in 
the ancients which he does not understand, how quickly would we 
have a tabula rasa'll 

Through the qualities the atom acquires an existence which 
contradicts its concept; it is assumed as an externalised being differ- 
ent from its essence. It is this contradiction which mainly interests 
Epicurus. Hence, as soon as he posits a property and thus draws 
the consequence of the material nature of the atom, he counter- 
posits at the same time determinations which again destroy this 
property in its own sphere and validate instead the concept of the 
atom. He therefore determines all properties in such a way that they 
contradict themselves, Democritus, on the other hand, nowhere 
considers the properties in relation to the atom itself, nor does he 
objectify the contradiction between concept and existence which is 
inherent in them. His whole interest lies rather in representing the 
qualities in relation to concrete nature, which is to be formed out 
of them. To him they are merely hypotheses to explain the 
plurality which makes its appearance. It follows that the concept 
of the atom has nothing to do with them. 

In order to prove our assertion it is first of all necessary to 
elucidate the sources which here seem to contradict one another. 

In the treatise De placitis philosophorum we read: 

** Epicurus asserts that the atoms have three qualities: size, shape, weight. 
Democritus only assumed two: size and shape. Epicurus added weight as the 
third.”2) K r 6 

The same passage is repeated word for word in the Praeparatio 
evangelica of Eusebius,^^ 

It is confirmed by the testimony of Simplicitu!^^ and Philoponus,^^ 
according to whom Democritus attributed to the atoms only 
difference in size and shape. Directly contrary stands Aristotle who, 
in the book De generatione et corruptione, attributes to the atoms of 
Democritus difference in weight.®^ In another passage (in the first 
book of De caelo) Aristotle leaves undecided the question of 
whether or not Democritus ascribed weight to the atoms, for he 
says: 

Thus none of the bodies will be absolutely light if they all have weight; but if 
all have lightness, none will be heavy 


* B. Spinoza, Ethics, Part I, Prop. 36, Appendix. — Ed. 
° An empty slate. — Ed. 
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In his Geschichte der alien Philosophie, Ritter, basing himself on the 
authority of Aristotle, rejects the assertions of Plutarch, Eusebius 
and Stobaeus.^^ He does not consider the testimony of Simplicius 
and Philoponus. 

Let us see whether these passages are really so contradictory. In 
the passage cited, Aristotle does not speak of the qualities of the 
atom ex professor On the other hand, we read in the eighth book 
of the Metaphysics: 

“Democritus assumes three differences between atoms. For the underlying body 
is one and the same with respect to matter, but it differs in rhysmos 
meaning shape, in tro0« (rpojiir)), meaning position, or in diathige 
meaning arrangement.”^^ 

This much can be immediately concluded from this passage.• ** 
Weight is not mentioned as a property of the Democritean atoms. 
The fragmented pieces of matter, kept apart by the void, must 
have special forms, and these are quite externally perceived from 
the observation of space. This emerges even more clearly from the 
following passage of Aristotle: 

“Leucippus and his companion Democritus hold that the elements are the full 
and the void.... These are the basis of being as matter. Just as those who assume 
only one fundamental substance generate all other things by its affections, 
assuming rarity and density as the principles of qualities — in the same way 
Leucippus and Democritus also teach that the differences between the atoms arc 
the causes of the other things, for the underlying being differs only by rfeysmw, 
dialhige and trope.... That is, A differs from N in shape, AN from NA in 
arrangement, Z from N in position.”^®) 

It is evident from this quotation that Democritus considers the 
properties of the atom only in relation to the formation of the 
differences in the world of appearances, and not in relation to the 
atom itself. It follows further that Democritus does not single out 
weight as an essential property of the atoms. For him weight is 
taken for granted, since everything coiporeal has weight. In the 
same way, according to him, even size is not a basic quality. It is 
an accidental determination which is already given to the atoms 
together with figure. Only the diversity of the fibres is of interest 
to Democritus, since nothing more is contained in shape, position 
and arrangement. Size, shape and weight, by being combined as 
they are by Epicurus, are differences which the atom in itself 
possesses. Shape, position and arrangement are differences which 
the atom possesses in relation to something else. Whereas we find 

• Professionally, as a man who knows his field of study.— 

^ The following sentence was erased by Marx: "Democritus docs not posit the 
<difference> contradiction between the quality of the atom and its concept.” — Ed. 
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in Democritus mere hypothetical determinations to explain the 
world of appearances, in Epicurus the consequence of the princi- 
ple itself will be presented to us. We shall therefore discuss in 
detail his determinations of the properties of the atom. 

First of all, the atoms have sizeJ^^ And then again, size is also 
negated. That is to say, they do not have every size;*^^ but only 
some differences in size among them must be admitted. Indeed, 
only the negation of the large can be ascribed to them, the 
smdl,^^^ — also not the minimum, for this would be merely a 
spatial determination, but the infinitely small, which expresses 
the contradiction.*'^^ Rosinivs, in his notes on the fragments of 
Epicurus, therefore translates one passage incorrectly and com- 
pletely ignores the other, when he says: 

**Huju8modi autem tenuitatem atomorum incredibili parvitate arguebat 
Epicurus, utpote quas nulla magnitudine praeditas ajebat, teste Laertio, X, 44.** 

Now I shall not concern myself with the fact that, according to 
Eusebius, Epicurus was the first to ascribe infinite smallness to 
the atoms, whereas Democritus also assumed atoms of the larg- 
est size — Siobaeus says even as large as the world. 

This, on the one hand, contradicts the testimony of Aristotle,^^^ 
On the other hand, Eusebius, or rather the Alexandrian bishop 
Dionysius, from whom he takes excerpts, contradicts himself; for in 
the same book we read that Democritus assumed as the principles 
of nature indivisible bodies perceptible through reason.*®^ This 
much at least is clear: Democritus was not aware of the contradic- 
tion; he did not pay attention to it, whereas it was the chief 
interest of Epicurus. 

The second property of the Epicurean atoms is shapeP"^ But this 
determination also contradicts the concept of the atom, and its 
opposite must be assumed. Abstract individuality is abstract identi- 
ty-to-itself and therefore without shape. The differences in the 
shape of the atoms cannot, therefore, be determined although 
they are not absolutely infinite.**^ It is rather by a definite and 
finite number of shapes that the atoms are differentiated from 
one another.^^^ From this it is obvious that there are not as many 
different figures as there are atoms, 25) while Democritus assumes an 
infinite number of figures.^^^ If every atom had a particular shape, 
then there would have to be atoms of infinite size*’^; for they 
would have an infinite difference, the difference from all the others, 

• Epicurus tried to make plausible the tenuity of the atoms of 

incr^bte smallness, by saying, according to Laertius, X, 44, that they have no 
size. — -Ea, 
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in themselves [an sick], like the monads of Leibniz. This leads 
to the inversion of Leibniz’s assertion that no two things are 
identical, and there are infinitely many atoms of the same shape.*®^ 
This obviously negates again the determination of the shape, be- 
cause a shape which no longer differs from another is not shape. 

Finally,** it is highly important that Epicurus makes weight the 
third quality,*®^ for in the centre of gravity matter possesses the 
ideal individuality which forms a principal determination of the 
atom. Hence, once the atoms are brought into the realm of 
presentation, they must also have weight. 

But weight also direcdy contradicts the concept of the atom, 
because it is the individuality of matter as an ideal point which lies 
outside matter. But the atom is itself this individuality, as it were 
the centre of gravity presented as an individual existence. Weight 
therefore exists for Epicurus only as different weight, and the atoms 
are themselves substantial centres of gravity like the heavenly bodies. 
If this is applied to the concrete, then the obvious result is the fact 
which old Brucker finds so amazing and of which Lucretius 
assures us,**^ namely, that the earth has no centre towards which 
everything strives, and that there are no antipodes. Furthermore 
since weight belongs only to that atom which is different from the 
other, hence externalised and endowed with properties, then it is 
clear that where the atoms are not thought of as many in their 
differentiation from one another, but only in relation to the void, 
the determination of weight ceases to exist. The atoms, as 
different as they may be in mass and sh^pe, move therefore with 
equal speed in empty space.”^ Epicurus thus applies weight only in 
regard to repulsion and the resulting compositions. This has led to 
the assertion^ that only the conglomerations of the atoms are 
endowed with weight, but not the atoms themselves, ^s) 

Gassendi already** praises Epicurus because, led purely by 
reason, he anticipated the experimentally demonstrated fact that 
all bodies, although very different in weight and mass, have the 
same velocity when they fall from above to below.*®^^ 

* Marx erased the following paragraph: “Epicurus therefore has here also 
objectified the contradiction, while Democritus, only considering the material side, 
does not show in the further determination any consequence of the prin- 
ciple.”— £d. 

** “Finally” added by Marx. — Ed. 

^ Marx erased the words “that they can be considered as cause of it and”. — Ed. 

** “Already” added by Marx. — Ed. 

* Marx erased the sentence: “We have added to this praise the explanation 
of the principle of Epicurus.” — Ed. 
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The consideration of the properties of the atoms leads us 
therefore to the same result as the consideration of the declina- 
tion, namely, that Epicurus objectifies the contradiction in the 
concept of the atom between essence and existence. He thus gave 
us the science of atomistics. In Democritus, on the other hand, 
there is no realisation of the principle itself. He only maintains the 
material side and offers hypotheses for the benefit of empirical 
observation. 


Chapter Three 

’'Axopiot axojia atot^feia* 

Schaubach, in his treatise on the astronomical concepts of 
Epicurus, to which we have already referred, makes the following 
assertion: 

**Epicurus, as well as Aristotle, has made a distinction between principles [Anfdnge] 
{atomoi archai, Diogenes Laertius, X, 41) and elements (atoma stoicheia, Diogenes 
Laertius, X, 86). The former are the atoms recogni.sable only through reason and 
do not occupy space These are called atoms not because they are the smallest 
bodies, but because they are indivisible in space. According to these conceptions 
one might think that Epicurus did not attribute any spatial properties to the atom.^^ 
But in the letter to Herodotus (Diogenes Laertius, X, 44, 54) he gives the atoms not 
only weight but also size and shape.,.. I therefore consider these atoms as belonging 
to the second species, those that have developed out of the former but can still be 
regarded again as elementary particles of the bodies.”®^ 

Let us look more closely at the passage which Schaubach cites 
from Diogenes Laertius. It reads: Olov, ote to nav, ad>pia xal <iva(pi]C 
fOatci early 'fj oxt AxojAa axoejfgta, xal irdvxa xd xotaoxa.*" 

Epicurus here teaches Pythocles, to whom he is writing, that the 
teaching about meteors differs from all other doctrines in physics, 
for example, that everything is either body or void, that there are 
indivisible basic elements. It is obvious that there is here no reason 
to assume that it is a question of a second species of atoms.^ It may 
perhaps seem that the disjunction between to udv, xal dva^ 

* Atomoi archai — indivisible principles (or beginnings), and atoma stoicheia — in- 
divisible elements, — Ed. 

^ For instance such propositions that the All consists of bodies and non-corpo- 
real nature, or that there are indivisible elements and other such statements. — Ed. 

Here Marx erased the sentence: “We can equally conclude (justly or unjustly) 
from passage dpXT) bi Tooxtov oox eoxiv, alttcov xeSv axcifiOiV ojiooiv (for this 
there is no beginning, the atoms being the cause],^^ that Epicurus has assumed a 
diird kind, the atoma aitia (axopa atxia) [atoms as cause].” — Ed. 
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ytiatc and oxf xd d'xopia axot^cta* establishes a difference be- 
tween soma {(Sibyia)^ and atoma stoicheia (dxojia axot^fsla), so that we 
might say that soma stands for atoms of the first Idnd in con- 
trast to the atoma stoicheia. But this is quite out of the question. 
Soma means the corporeal in contrast to the void, which for this 
reason is called asomaton (aacipiaxov)*^*^ The term soma therefore 
includes the atoms as well as compound bodies. For example, in 
the letter to Herodotus we read: To nav eoxt x6 aiofia . . . . et |ii) 

0 xevov xal y^pav xat (pjjatv 2vo|idCo|Jiev Ta)v owjiixwv 

xd >iev eaxt ayy^piffet;, xdJ* e£ iv at afiy^pi jet; TreTiotTjvxai . Taoxa hk 

ejxtv axofia xal dfiexdpXijxa "Qcxe xd; apyd;, dx6jiot); dvaY^atov 

elvat jo)}idxfi» fdaet; 

Epicurus is thus speaking in the passage cited first of the 
corporeal in general, in contrast to the void, and then of the 
corporeal in particular, the atoms.^ 

^haubacVs reference to Aristotle proves j\ist as little. True the 
difference between arche (apj^tj) and stoicheion (Jxotyetov),^ which 
the Stoics particularly insist upon,’^ can indeed also be found in 
Aristotle,*^ but he nonetheless assumes the identity of the two 
expressions.^^ He even teaches explicitly that stoicheion (atotyelov) 
denotes primarily the atom.^^^ Leucippus and Democritus likewise 
call the xal xevov*: **Jtotyet6v”.^^ 

In Lucretius, in EpicuTus* letters as quoted by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, in the Colotes of Plutarch,^^^ in Sextus Empiricus,^®^ the 
properties are ascribed to the atoms themselves, and for this 
reason they were determined as transcending themselves [sich selhst 
auPiebend]. 

However, if it is thought an antinomy that bodies perceptible 
only to reason should be endowed with spatial qualities, then it is 


* “The All consisting of bodies and non-corporeal bodies” and “that there arc 
indivisible elements”, — Ed. 

^ Body, matter. — Ed. 

^ Non-corporeal, immaterial. — Ed. 

** The All is body ... if there were not that which we call void, space and 
non-corporeal nature.... Among bodies some are cotpound, others the things out of 
which the compounds are made, and these latter are indivisible and unchangeable.... 
Consequently these first principles arc necessarily of indivisible corporeal na- 
ture.— Ed. 

® Here Marx erased the sentence: 'Atoma stoicheia here has no other meaning 
than atomoi physeis (axojjiOKpoaei;) [indivisible natures], of which it is said in the 
last quoted passage that they are archai (ipxal) [beginnings, first principles].” — Ed. 

* “Beginning (first principle)” and “element”. — Ed. 

* Fullness and void. — Ed. 
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an even greater antinomy that the spatial qualities themselves can 
be perceived only through the intellect. 

Finally, Schaubach, in further support of his view, cites the 
following passage from Stobaeus: * Eirwoopoc td[. ..] itpAxa 

(sc.a^jjiata) Je aiTXa* eS exetvcdv af>Y*pe|iaTa iravta pdpoc 

To this passage from Stobaeus could be added the following, in 
which atama stoicheia are mentioned as a particular kind of atom: 
(Plutarch.) De placiL philosoph,, I, 246 and 249, and Stob., Physical 
Selectionsy 1, p. 5.^®^ For the rest it is by no means claimed in these 
passages that the original atoms are without size, shape and 
weight. On the contrary, weight alone is mentioned as a distinctive 
characteristic of the atomoi archai ( dtojiot apyat ) and atoma sto- 
icheia ( Utopia jTOtyeia ). But we observed already in the preceding 
chapter that weight is applied only in regard to repulsion and 
the conglomerations arising therefrom. 

With the invention of the atoma stoicheia we also gain nothing. It 
is just as difficult to pass from the atomoi archai to the atoma stoicheia 
as it is to ascribe properties directly to them. Nevertheless I do not 
deny such a differentiation entirely. I only deny that there are two 
different and fixed kinds of atoms. They are rather different 
determinations of one and the same kind. 

Before discussing this difference I would like to call attention to 
a procedure typical of Epicurus. He likes to assume the differ- 
ent determinations of a concept as different independent ex- 
istences. Just as his principle is the atom, so is the manner of his 
cognition itself atomistic. Every moment of the development 
is at once’ transformed in his hands into a fixed reality which, 
so to say, is separated from its relations to other things by empty 
space; every determination assumes the form of isolated individ- 
uality. 

This procedure may be made clear by the following example. 

The infinite, to apeiron (x6 atreipov), or the infinitio, as Cicero 
translates it, is occasionally used by Epicurus as a particular 
nature; and precisely in the same passages in which we find the 
stoicheia described as a fixed fundamental substance, we also find 
the apeiron turned into something independent.^®^ 

However, according to Epicurus’ own definitions, the infinite is 
neither a particular substance nor something outside of the atoms 
and the void, but rather an accidental determination of the void. 
We find in fact three meanings of apeiron. 


Epicurus [states] that the primary (bodies) should be simple, those bodies 
compounded from them however should have weight.— Ed. 
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First, apeiron expresses for Epicurus a quality common to the 
atoms and the void. It means in this sense the infinitude of the 
All, which is infinite by virtue of the infinite multiplicity of the 
atoms, by virtue of the infinite size of the void.*^^ 

Secondly, apeiria ( i-rretpia ) is the multiplicity of the atoms, so 
that not the atom, but the infinitely many atoms are placed in 
opposition to the void.^^J 

Finally, if we may draw from Democritus a conclusion about 
Epicurus, apeiron also means exactly the opposite, the unlimited 
void, which is placed in opposition to the atom determined in itself 
and limited by itself.^®^ 

In all these meanings — and they are the only ones, even the only 
possible ones for atomistics — the infinite is a mere determination 
of the atoms and of the void. Nevertheless, it is singled out as a 
particular existence, even set up as a specific nature alongside the 
principles whose determination it expresses.® 

Therefore, even if Epicurus himself thus fixed the determina- 
tion by which the atom becomes stoicheion as an independent 
original kind of atom — which, by the way, is not the case judging 
by the historical superiority of one source over the other, even if 
Metrodorus,^® the disciple of Epicurus — as it seems more probable 
to us — was the first to change the differentiated determination 
into a differentiated existence we must ascribe to the subjec- 
tive mode of atomistic consciousness the changing of separate 
moments into something independently existing. The granting of 
the form of existence to different determinations has not resulted 
in understanding of their difference. 

For Democritus the atom means only stoicheioTi, a material 
substrate. The distinction between the atom as arche and stoicheion, 
as principle and foundation, belongs to Epicurus. Its importance 
will be clear from what follows. 

The contradiction between existence and essence, between mat- 
ter and form, which is inherent in the concept of the atom, 
emerges in the individual atom itself once it is endowed with 
qualities. Through the quality the atom is alienated from its 
concept, but at the same time is perfected in its construction. It is 
from repulsion and the ensuing conglomerations of the qualified 
atoms that the world of appearance now emerges. 

In this transition from the world of essence to the world of 
appearance, the contradiction in the concept of the atom clearly 


Marx erased the sentence: “This example is convincing.** — Ed. 
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reaches its harshest realisation. For the atom is conceptually the 
absolute, essential form of nature. This absolute form has now 
been degraded to absolute matter, to the formless substrate of the world of 
appearance. 

The atoms are, it is true, the substance of nature, out of which 
everything emerges, into which everything dissolves but the 
continuous annihilation of the world of appearance comes to no 
result. New appearances are formed; but the atom itself always 
remains at the bottom as the foundation Thus insofar as 
the atom is considered as pure concept, its existence is empty 
space, annihilated nature. Insofar as it proceeds to reality, it sinks 
down to the material basis which, as the bearer of a world of 
manifold relations, never exists but in forms which are indifferent 
and external to it. This is a necessary consequence, since the 
atom, presupposed as abstractly individual and complete, cannot 
actualise itself as the idealising and pervading power of this man- 
ifold. 

Abstract individuality is freedom from being, not freedom in 
being. It cannot shine in the light of being. This is an element 
in which this individuality loses its character and becomes mate- 
rial. For this reason the atom does not enter into the daylight 
of appearance, or it sinks down to the material basis when it 
does enter it. The atom as such only exists in the void. The death 
of nature has thus become its immortal substance; and Lucretius 
correctly exclaims: 

Mortalem vitam mors [...] immortalis ademit.' 


But the fact that Epicurus grasps the contradiction at this its 
highest peak and objectifies it, and therefore distinguishes the 
atom where it becomes the basis of appearance as stoicheion from 
the atom as it exists in the void as arche — this constitutes his 
philosophical difference from Democritus, who only objectifies the 
one moment. This is the same distinction which in the world of 
essence, in the realm of the atoms and of the void, separates 
Epicurus from Democritus. However, since only the atom with 
qualides is the complete one, since the world of appearance can 
only emerge from the atom which is complete and alienated from 
its concept, Epicurus expresses this by stating that only the 
qualified atom becomes stoicheion or only the atomon stoicheion is 
endowed with qualities. 


When death immonal ciaims his mortal life (De rerum nature, III, 869).— JEd. 
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Chapter Four 
TIME 

Since in the atom matter, as pure relationship to itself, is 
exempted from all relativity and changeability, it follows im- 
mediately that time has to be excluded from the concept of the 
atom, the world of essence. For matter is eternal and independent 
only insofar as in it abstraction is made of the time moment. On 
this Democritus and Epicurus agree. But they differ in regard to 
the manner in which time, removed from the world of atoms, is 
now determined, whither it is transferred. 

For Democritus time has neither significance nor necessity for 
the system. He explains time in order to negate it [aufzuheben]. It 
is determined as eternal, in order that — as Aristotle^^ and Sim- 
plicius^^ state — the emergence and passing away, hence the tem- 
poral, is removed from the atoms. Time itself offers proof that 
not everything need have an origin, a moment of beginning. 

There is something more profound to be recognised in this 
notion. The imagining intellect that does not grasp the indepen- 
dence of substance inquires into its becoming in tinie. It fails to 
grasp that by making substance temporal it ^so makes time sub- 
stantial and thus negates its concept, because time made absolute 
is no longer temporal. 

But this solution is unsatisfactory from another point of view. 
Time excluded from the world of essence is transferred into the 
self-consciousness of the philosophising subject but does not make 
any contact with the world itself. 

Quite otherwise with Epicurus. Time, excluded from the world 
of essence, becomes for him the absolute form of appearance. That is 
to say, time is determined as accidens of the accidens. The 
accidens is the change of substance in general. The accidens of the 
accidens is the change as reflecting in itself, the change as change. 
This pure form of the world of ap{>earance is dme.*^ 

Composition is the merely passive form of concrete nature, time 
its active form. If I consider composition in terms of its being, 
then the atom exists beyond it, in the void, in the imagination. If I 
consider the atom in terms of its concept, then composition either 
does not exist at all or exists only in the subjective imagination. 
For composition is a relationship in which the atoms, independent, 
self-enclosed, as it were uninterested in one another, have likewise 
no relationship to one another. Time, in contrast, the change of 
the finite to the extent that change is posited as change, is just as 
much the real form which separates appearance from essence, and 
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posits it as appearance, while leading it back into essence. 
Composition expresses merely the materiality of the atoms as well 
as of nature emerging from them. Time, in contrast, is in the 
world of appearance what the concept of the atom is in the world 
of essence, namely, the abstraction, destruction and reduction of 
all determined being into being-for-itself. 

The following consequences can be drawn from these observa- 
tions. First, Epicurus makes the contradiction between matter and 
form the characteristic of the nature of appearance, which thus 
becomes the counter-image of the nature of essence, the atom. 
This is done by time being opposed to space, the active form of 
appearance to the passive form. Second, Epicurus was the first to 
grasp appearance as appearance, that is, as alienation of the essence, 
activating itself in its reality as such an alienation. On the other 
hand, for Democritus, who considers composition as the only 
form of the nature of appearance, appearance does hot by itself 
show that it is appearance, something different from essence. 
Thus when appearance is considered in terms of its existence, 
essence becomes totally blended [konfundiert] with it; when con- 
sidered in terms of its concept, essence is totally separated 
from existence, so that it descends to the level of subjective 
semblance. The composition behaves indifferently and materially 
towards its essential foundations. Time, on the other hand, is the 
fire of essence, eternally consuming appearance, and stamping it 
with dependence and non-essence. Finally, since according to 
Epicurus time is change as change, the reflection of appearance in 
itself, the nature of appearance is justly posited as objective, 
sensation is justly made the real criterion of concrete nature, 
although the atom, its foundation, is only perceived through 
reason. 

Indeed, time being the abstract form of sensation, according to 
the atomism of Epicurean consciousness the necessity arises for it 
to be fixed as a nature having a separate existence within nature. 
The changeability of the sensuous world, its change as change, this 
reflection of appearance in itself which constitutes the concept of 
time, has its separate existence in conscious sensuousness. Human 
sensuousness is therefore embodied time, the existing reflection of the 
sensuous world in itself. 

Just as this follows immediately from the definition of the 
concept of time in Epicurus, so it can also be quite definitely 
demonstrated in detail. In the letter from Epicurus to Herodotus^> 
time is so defined that it emerges when the accidentals of bodies, 
perceived by the senses, are thought of as accidentals. Sensuous 
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perception reflected in itself is thus here the source of time and 
time itself. Hence time cannot be defined by analogy nor can 
anything else be said about it, but it is necessary to keep firmly to 
the Enargie itself; for sensuous perception reflected in itself is time 
itself, and there is no going beyond it. 

On the other hand, in Lucretius, Sextus Empiricus and Stobaeus,^^ 
the accidens of the accidens, change reflected in itself, is defined 
as time. The reflection of the accidentals in sensuous perception 
and their reflection in themselves are hence posited as one and the 
same. 

Because of this interconnection between time and sensuousness, 
the eidola (ctJcoXa),* equally found in Democritus, also acquire a 
more consistent status. 

The eidola are the forms of natural bodies which, as surfaces, as 
it were detach themselves like skins and transfer these bodies into 
appearance.®> These forms of the things stream constantly forth 
from them and penetrate into the senses and in precisely this way 
allow the objects to appear. Thus in hearing nature hears itself, 
in smelling it smells itself, in seeing it sees itself."^^ Human sensu- 
ousness is therefore the medium in which natural processes 
are reflected as in a focus and ignited into the light or appear- 
ance. 

In Democritus this is an inconsistency, since appearance is only 
subjective; in Epicurus it is a necessary consequence, since sen- 
suousness is the reflection of the world of appearance in itself, 
its embodied time. 

Finally, the interconnection between sensuousness and time is 
revealed in such a way that the temporal character of things and their 
appearance to the senses are posited as intrinsically one. For it is pre- 
cisely because bodies appear to the senses that they pass away.^ 
Indeed, the eidola, by constandy separating themselves from the 
bodies and flowing into the senses, by having their sensuous exist- 
ence outside themselves as another nature, by not returning 
into themselves, that is, out of the diremption, dissolve and pass 
away. 

Therefore: just as the atom is nothing but the natural form of abstract, 
individual self-consciousness, so sensuous nature is only the objectified, 
empirical, individual self-consciousness, and this is the sensuous. Hence 
the senses are the only criteria in concrete nature, just as abstract reason 
is the only criterion in the world of the atoms. 


Images.-* £d 
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Chapter Five 
THE METEORS 

Ingenious as Democritus* astronomical opinions may be for his 
time, they present no philosophical interest. They neither go 
beyond the domain of empirical reflection, nor have they any 
more definite intrinsic connection with the atomic doctrine. 

By contrast, Epicurus* theory of the celestial bodies and the 
processes connected with them, or his theory of meteors (in this one 
term he includes it all), stands in opposition not only to Democ- 
ritus, but to the opinion of Greek philosophy as a whole. Worship 
of the celestial bodies is a cult practised by all Greek philosophers. 
The system of the celestial bodies is the first naive and nature- 
determined existence of true reason [Vemunft], The same position 
is taken by Greek self-consciousness in the domain of the mind 
[Gfist], It is the solar system of the mind. The Greek philosophers 
therefore worshipped their own mind in the celestial bodies. 

Anaxagoras himself, who first gave a physical explanation of 
heaven and in this way brought it down to earth in a sense 
different from that of Socrates, answered, when asked for what 
purpose he was born: ek decoptav tjXioo xal aeiifiVT); xal obpavoo 
Xenophanes, however, looked up at heaven and said: The One is 
God.2> The religious attitude of the Pythagoreans, Plato and Aristotle 
to the heavenly bodies is well known. 

Indeed, Epicurus opposes the oudook of the whole Greek 
people. 

Aristotle says it often seems that the concept provides evidence 
for the phenomena and the phenomena for the concept. Thus all 
men have an idea of the gods and assign the highest region to the 
divine, barbarians as well as Hellenes, and in general all who 
believe in the existence of the gods, evidendy connecting the 
^th the immortal, for otherwise it is impossible. Thus if 
the divine exists as it actually does — then what we say about the 
substance of the celestial bodies is also correct. But this corre- 
spends also to sensuous perception, insofar as human conviction is 
concerned. For throughout the time that has passed, according to 
the memories handed down from people to people, nothing seems 
to have changed, either in heaven as a whole, or in any part of 
1 . ^ ven the name seems to have been handed down from the 
anaents t o the present time, and they assumed that which we also 

For the observation of the sun, the moon and the heaven. Ed. 
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say. For not once, not twice, but an infinite number of times have 
the same views come down to us. For since the primary body is 
something different, apart from the earth and the fire and the air 
and the water, they c^led the highest region “ether”, from thein 
aei (deiv det),* giving it the by-name: eternal time.») But the 
ancients assigned heaven and the highest region to the gods, 
because it alone is immortal. But the present teaching testifies that 
it is indestructible, ungenerated and not subject to any mortal ills. 
In this way our concepts correspond at the same time to intima- 
tions about God.'*^ But that there is one heaven is evident. It is a 
tradition handed down from our ancestors and the ancients and 
surviving in the form of the myths of later generations, that 
the heavenly bodies are gods and that the divine encompasses all 
nature. The rest was added in mythical form for the belief of the 
masses, as useful for the laws and for life. Thus the myths make 
the gods resemble man and some of the other living creatures, and 
invent similar things connected with and related to this. If we 
discard the additions and hold fast only to the first, namely, the 
belief that the primary substances are gods, then we must consider 
this as having been divinely revealed, and we must hold that after 
all sorts of art and philosophy had, in one way or another, been 
invented and lost again, these opinions came down to us like 
relics. 5) 

Epicurus, on the contrary, says: 

To all this we must add that the greatest confusion of the 
human soul arises from the fact that men hold that the heavenly 
bodies are blessed and indestructible and have conflicting desires 
and actions, and conceive suspicion according to the myths.®^ As to 
the meteors, we must believe that motion and posidon and eclipse 
and rising and setting and related phenomena do not originate in 
them owing to One ruling and ordering or having ordered. One 
who at the same time is supposed to possess all bliss and indestructi- 
bility. For actions do not accord with bliss, but they occur due to 
causes most closely related to weakness, fear and need. Nor is it to be 
supposed that some fire-like bodies endowed with bliss arbitrarily 
submit to these motions. If one does not agree with this, then this 
contradiction itself produces the greatest confusion in men’s souls.’^ 

Aristotle reproached^ the ancients for their belief that heaven 
required the support of Atlas who: trpo; eairipooc T6Trot>c 


* To run always. — Ed. 

^ Corrected by Marx from “blamed”. — Ed. 
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*(ov’ obpavoote xa\ /^vbc Ajiotv ipeJJnoy* Epicurus, on the other 
hand, blames those who believe that man needs heaven. He finds 
the Atlas by whom heaven is supported in human stupidity and 
superstition. Stupidity and superstition also are Titans. 

The letter of Epicurus to Pythocles deals entirely with the theory 
of the heavenly bodies, with the exception of the last section, 
which closes the letter with ethical precepts. And appropriately,^ 
ethical precepts are appended to the teaching on tJie meteors. 
For Epicurus this theory is a matter of conscience. Our study 
will therefore be based mainly on this letter to Pythocles. We 
shall supplement it from the letter to Herodotus, to which Epi- 
curus himself refers in writing to Pythocles. 

First, it must not be supposed that any other goal but ataraxy 
and firm assurance can be attained from knowledge of the me- 
teors, either taken as a whole or in part, just as from the other 
natural sciences. Our life does not need speculation and empty 
hypotheses, but that we should live without confusion. Just as it 
is the business of the study of nature in general to investigate 
the foundations of what is most important: so happiness lies 
also in knowledge of the meteors. In and for itself the theory 
of setting and rising, of position and eclipse, contains no partic- 
ular grounds for happiness; only terror possesses those who 
see these things without understanding their nature and their 
principal causes.**^ So far, only the precedence which the theory 
of the meteors is supposed to have over other sciences has 
been denied; and this theory has been placed on the same level 
as others. 

But the theory of the meteors is abo specifically different in com- 
parison both with the method of ethics and with other physical 
problems, for example, the existence of indivisible elements and 
the like, where only one explanation corresponds to the phenome- 
na. For this is not the case with the meteors.^*) Their origin has no 
simple cause, and they have more than one category of essence 
corresponding to the phenomena. For the study of nature cannot 
be pursued in accordance with empty axioms and laws.^®) It is 
constantly repeated that the meteors are not to be explained haplos 
(ank&c) (simply, absolutely), but pollachos (noklaxwQ) (in many ways). 


In the phces of the West stands, supporting with his shoulders the pillar of 

The quotation was inserted by 

Greek m place of the Latin translation, which he struck out.>-£d. 
Appropriately*' corrected by Marx from “not accidentally”.— £4. 
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This also holds for the rising and setting of the sun and the 
moon,^^^ the waxing and waning of the moon,^®^ the semblance of a 
face on the moon,*®> the changes of duration of day and night/^ 
and other celestial phenomena. 

How then is it to be explained? 

Every explanation is sufficient. Only the myth must be removed. 
It will be removed when we observe the phenomena and draw 
conclusions from them concerning the invisible. We must hold 
fast to the appearance, the sensation. Hence analogy must be 
applied. In this way we can explain fear away and free ourselves 
from it, by showing the causes of meteors and other things that 
are always happening and causing the utmost alarm to other 
people. 

The great number of explanations, the multitude of possibilities, 
should not only tranquillise our minds and remove causes for fear, 
but also at the same time negate in the heavenly bodies their very 
unity, the absolute law that is always equal to itself. These 
heavenly bodies may behave sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
another; this possibility conforming to no law is the characteristic 
of their reality; everything in them is declared to be impermanent 
and unstable. The multitude of the explanations should at the same 
time remove [aufheben] the unity of the object. 

Thus while Aristotle, in agreement with other Greek 
philosophers, considers the heavenly bodies to be eternal and 
immortal, because they always behave in the same way; while he 
even ascribes to them an element of their own, higher and not 
subjected to the force of gravity; Epicurus in contrast claims the 
direct opposite. He reasons that the theory of the meters is 
specifically distinguished from all other physical doctrine in this 
respect, that in the meteors everything occurs in a multiple and 
unregulated way, that everything in them is to be explained by a 
manifold of indefinitely many causes. Yes, in wrath and passionate 
violence he rejects the opposite ojpinion, and declares that those 
who adhere to only one method of explanation to the exclusion of 
all others, those who accept something Unique, hence Eternal and 
Divine in the meteors, fall victim to idle explanation-making and 
to the slavish artifices of the astrologers; they overstep the bounds 
of the study of nature and throw themselves into the arms of 
myth; they try to achieve the impossible, and exert themselves 
over absurdities; they do not even realise where ataraxy itself 
becomes endangered. Their chatter is to be despised.** We must 
avoid the prejudice that investigation into these subjects cannot be 
suffidendy thorough and subtle if it aims only at our own ataraxy 
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and bliss.^^^ On the contrary, it is an absolute law that nothing that 
can disturb ataraxy, that can cause danger, can belong to an 
indestructible and eternal nature. Consciousness must understand 
that this is an absolute law.^*^ 

Hence Epicurus concludes: Since eternity of the heavenly bodies 
would disturb the ataraxy of self-consciousness, it is a necessary, a 
stringent consequence that they are not etemaL 

But how can we understand this peculiar view of Epicurus? 

All authors who have written on Epicurean philosophy have 
presented this teaching as incompatible with all the rest of physics, 
with the atomic doctrine. The fight against the Stoics, against 
superstition, against astrology is taken as sufficient grounds. 

And we have seen that Epicurus himself distinguishes the method 
applied in the theory of the meteors from the method of the 
rest of physics. But in which definition of his principle can the 
necessity of this distinction be found? How does the idea occur to 
him? 

And he fights not only against astrology, but also against astron- 
omy itself, against eternal law and rationality in the heavenly 
system. Finally, opposition to the Stoics explains nothing. Their 
superstition and their whole point of view had already been refut- 
ed when the heavenly bodies were declared to be accidental com- 
plexes of atoms and their processes accidental motions of the 
atoms. Thereby their eternal nature was destroyed, a consequence 
which Democritus was content to draw from these premises.^^^ In 
fact, their very being was disposed of [aufgehoben].^^^ The atomist 
therefore was in no need of a new method. 

But this is not yet the full difficulty. An even more perplexing 
antinomy appears. 

The atom is matter in the form of independence, of individuali- 
ty, as it were the representative of weight. But the heavenly bodies 
arc the supreme realisation of weight. In them all antinomies 
between form and matter, between concept and existence, which 
constituted the development of the atom, are resolved; in them all 
required determinations are realised. TTie heavenly bodies arc 
eternal and unchangeable; they have their centre of gravity in, not 
outside, themselves. Their only action is motion, and, separated by 
empty space, they swerve from the straight line, and form a 
system of repulsion and attraction whUe at the same time preserv- 
ing Aeir own independence and also, finally, generating time out 
ot themselves as the form of their appearance. The heavenly bodies 
are atoms become real In diem matter has received in 

Itself mdmduaUty. Here Epicurus must therefore have glimpsed 
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the highest existence of his principle, the peak and culminating 
point of his system. He asserted that he assumed the atom so that 
nature would be provided with immortal foundations. He alleged 
that he was concerned with the substantial individuality of matter. 
But when he comes upon the reality of his nature (and he knows 
no other nature but the mechanical), when he comes upon 
independent, indestructible matter in the heavenly bodies whose 
eternity and unchangeability were proved by the belief of the 
people, the judgment of philosophy, the evidence of the senses: 
then his one and only desire is to pull it down into earthly 
transience. He turns vehemently against those who worship an 
independent nature containing in itself the quality of individuali- 
ty. This is his most glaring contradiction. 

Hence Epicurus feels that here his previous categories break 
down, that the method of his theory* becomes different. And 
the profoundest knowledge achieved by his system, its most thor- 
ough consistency, is that he is aware of this and expresses it con- 
sciously. 

Indeed, we have seen how the whole Epicurean philosophy of 
nature is pervaded with the contradiction between essence and 
existence, between form and matter. But this contradiction is resolved 
in the heavenly bodies, the conflicting moments are reconciled. In 
the celestial svstem matter has received form into itself, has taken 
up the individuality into itself and has thus achieved its indepen- 
dence. But at this point it ceases to be affirmation of abstract self-con- 
sciousness. In the world of the atoms, as in the world of appear- 
ance, form struggled against matter; the one determination tran- 
scended the other and precisely in this contradiction abstract-in- 
dividual self-consciousness felt its nature objectified. The abstract form, 
which, in the shape of matter, fought against abstract matter, was 
this self-consciousness itself But now, when matter has reconciled 
itself with the form and has been rendered self-sufficient, individ- 
ual self-consciousness emerges from its pupation, proclaims itself 
the true principle and opposes nature, which has become indepen- 
dent. 

All this can also be expressed from another point of view in the 
following way: Matter, ^ having received into itself individuality, 
form, as is the case with the heavenly bodies, has ceased to be abstract 
individuality; it has become concrete individuality, universality. In the 
meteors, therefore, abstract-individual self-consciousness is met by 


* **Method of his theory” was corrected by Marx from “theory of his 

method.”— £ji. 
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its contradiction, shining in its materialised form, the universal 
which has become existence and nature. Hence it recognises in the 
meteors its deadly enemy, and it ascribes to them, as Epicurus 
does, all the anxiety and confusion of men. Indeed, the anxiety 
and dissolution of the abstract-individual is precisely the universal. 
Here therefore Epicurus* true principle, abstract-individual self- 
consciousness, can no longer be concealed. It steps out from its 
hiding place and, freed from material mummery, it seeks to destroy 
the reality of nature which has become independent by an 
explanation according to abstract possibility; what is possible may 
also be otherwise, the opposite of what is possible is also possible. 
Hence the polemic against those who explain the heavenly bodies 
haplos (aTrXo)c)»* particular way, for the One is the 

Necessary and that which is Independent-in-itself. 

Thus as long as nature as atom and appearance expresses individu- 
al self-consciousness and its contradiction, the subjectivity of self-con- 
sciousness appears only in the form of matter itself. Where, on the other 
hand, it becomes independent, it reflects itself in itself, confronts matter 
in its own shape as iridependent form. 

It could have been said from the beginning that where Epicurus* 
principle becomes reality it will cease to have reality for him. For if 
individual self-consciousness were posited in reality under the 
determination of nature, or nature under the determination of 
individual consciousness, then its determination, that is, its exis- 
tence, would have ceased, because only the universal in free 
distinction from itself can know at the same time its own 
affirmation. 

In the theory of meteors therefore appears the soul of the Epicurean 
philosophy of nature. Nothing is eternal which destroys the ataraxy 
of individual self-consciousness. The heavenly bodies disturb its 
ataraxy, its equanimity with itself, because they are the existing 
universality, because in them nature has become independent. 

Thus the principle of Epicurean philosophy is not the gastrology 
of Archestratus as Chrysippus believes, but the absoluteness and 
freedom of self-consciousness — even if self-consciousness is only 
conceived in the form of individuality. 

If abstract-individual self-consciousness is posited as an absolute 
principle, then, indeed, all true and real science is done away with 
[aufgekoben] inasmuch as individuality does not rule within the 
nature of things themselves. But then, too, everything collapses 


* ^mply, absolutely. — Ed. 
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that is transcendentally related to human consciousness and there- 
fore belongs to the imagining mind. On the other hand, if that 
self-consciousness which knows itself only in the form of abstract 
universality is raised to an absolute principle, then the door is 
opened wide to superstitious and unfree mysticism. Stoic 
phQosophy provides the historic proof of this. Abstract-universal 
self-consciousness has, indeed, the intrinsic urge to affirm itself in 
the things themselves in which it can only affirm itself by negating 
them. 

Epicurus is therefore the greatest representative of Greek 
Enlightenment, and he deserves the praise of Lucretius*’*: 

Humana ante oculos foede cum vita iaceret 
In terris oppressa gravi sub religione 
Quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans, 

Primum Graius tiomo mortalis tollere contra. 

£st oculos ausus primusque obsistere contra, 

Quern neque fama deum nec fulmina nec minitanti 

Murmure compressit caelum 

Quare religio pedibus subiecta vicissim 
Obteritur, nos exaequat victoria caelo.* 

The difference between Democritean and Epicurean philosophy 
of nature which we established at the end of the general section 
has been elaborated and confirmed in all domains of nature. In 
Epicurus, therefore, atomistics with all its contradictions has been 
carried through and completed as the natural science of self- 
consciousness. This self-consciousness under the form of abstract 
individuality is an absolute principle. Epicurus has thus carried 
atomistics to its final conclusion, which is its dissolution and 
conscious opposition to the universal. For Democritus, on the other 
hand, the atom is only the general objective expression of the empirical 
investigation of nature as a whole. Hence the atom remains for him a 
pure and abstract category, a hypothesis, the result of experience, 
not its active [energisches] principle. This hypothesis remains 
therefore without realisation, just as it plays no further part in 
determining the real investigation of nature. 


• When human life lay grovelling in all men*s sight, crushed to the earth under 
the dead weight of religion whose grim features loured menacingly upon mortals 
from the four quarters of the sky, a man of Greece was first to raise mortal eyes in 
defiance, first to sUnd erect and brave the challenge. Fables of the gods did not 
crush h^, nor the lightning flash and growling menace of the sky.... Therefore 
religion in its turn lies crushed beneath his feet, and we by his triumph are lifted 
level with the skies. — Ed. 



[Fragment from the Appendix] 

[CRITIQUE OF PLUTARCH’S POLEMIC 
AGAINST THE THEOLOGY 
OF EPICURUS]” 


[II. INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY] 

[1. On Religious Feudalism. The Hell of the Populace] 

The study is again divided into the relation ton adikon kai 
poneron (xuiv iiixm xal nov^p&v),* then of the poUon kai idioton 
(rtoUiv *al iitwxmv),'’ and finally of the epieikon kai noun echonton 
(em£tx«»v*al voov ey6vx«v)‘ (1. c. 1104)** to the doctrine of the con- 
tinued existence ot the soul. Already this division into fixed quali- 
tative distinctions shows how little Plutarch understands Epicu- 
rus, who, as a philosopher, investigates the essential relationship 
of the human soul in general. 

Then he brings fear up again as the means to reform the 
evil-doers and thus justifies the terrors of the underworld for the 
sensuous consciousness. We have already considered this objection 
of his. Since in fear, and specifically in an inner fear that cannot 
be extinguished, man is determined as an animal, we do not care 
at all how an animal is kept in restraint. 

Now we proceed to the view of the poUoi (noUol),'' although 
it turns out at the end that few people are not included in this 
term; although, to tell the truth, all people, deo kgein pantos 
(dim XiyBiv ndlvtac),' vow allegiance to this banner. 

■cole TtoXXoiC xal dtVfiO yopoo itept xwv ev & dot) i] itepl x6 jtO'baiJee tTjig 
«tJ[6xT)xoe eXnte, *«i 0 Tti^c zoo eivat, navx»v epwxiov icpea^oxaxoc <ov 
xal fiiytaroc, TjJovf); oitepPaUet xal Yl^uxuduitlac x6 natitxov sxetvo deo(. 
P^.1104, l.c. if) xal xlxva xal Y^^valxa xal tpihoc attoPaJiXovxec', 
eivat iroojtaXXov i^iXouat xal dtajilvetv xoxoira^ovxe;, ■<] ttavxanaatv 4S||- 


* Of the evil-doen and raicalt.— £d. 

** Mauei and uncivilited. — Ed. 

‘ Decent and intelligent ones. — Ed. 
Multitude.— £d. 

* I had almoM lakl all men. — Ed. 
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pYja^at xaX xaX ysYovivat to jt7)‘&4v. igiiioc t^v ovo)xat(ov to5 

fisOtataa'&at tov ^vyjffxovta xal jistaXXattetv, acal oaa d 7 |Xoi jJtetapoXi^v 
ovta ti]C 00 (p^dv, tov ddvatov ixpocovtat. . .P.1104, l.c. 

[ . . . ] xa,{ Trpo^ to anoXfoXe, xcl\ to dvYipTjtat, xal toooxiati, tapdajovtat... 
fl ^ xfii TTpocsutffyattooflfiv ot taotl SnaS av&pWTTot YfiY^vapisv, Jlc 

hi oox latt yev4a*&at... [P. 1104, l.c.] xal ydp to tiapov 
)itxp6v, jidXXov ii pLTjJottoov Ttpoc to atijiTtavta ittji-f^aavtec dvaTtoXaoata 
TTpoisvtat,^ acal oXtycopODatv dpgt-^; xal Tipd£e(OC, olov e£adt>)ioovte;, xa\ 
xata^voo vtec eawtoiv wq efijpi^ptov xa\ dpePattov xiX Ttpoc ooJev d£t61oyov 
yeyov^wv. to ydp dvatadijtov xaX Xu'&ev *al ptyiiev elvat itpoc Yjiiac 'co ivat- 
j^Tjtoov, obx dvatpgi to too -ftavdtoD J4oc, aW (aarrep aitoSetStv aotoo 
TTp^tfdjjatv. auto ydp tooto eattv o J45oe«ev tj ytiatc . . . tirjv et; to ji<) ^vo6v 
^jjoe atff.davojxfivov^Jtdioatv ttjc y|v ’Enlacoopoc etc xsvov xcd dtopiooc 
oiaaTTopav itoediv, Itt /xalXov eacacoirtet tijv eXitiJa t*^; d(pdapa(ac* 8t’ Tfjv 
o^iyoo 24(1) X^yetv irdvtac eivat xaX ndaac npoOojiooc tqi Ksppiptj) iiaiix- 
veaOat, «al ^elv etc tov 3tpi]tov, oirtoc ev ttp eivat [)i4vov] Jtajtivcojt, 
JiTlis dvatpedwt, P. [1104 — ] 1105, l.c.® 

There is really no qualitative difference between this and the 
previous category. What in the first case appeared in the shape of 
animal fear, appears here in the shape of human fear, the form of 
sentiment. The content remains the same. 

We are told that the desire of being is the oldest love; to be 
sure, the most abstract and hence oldest love is the love of self, the 

* In the masses, who have no fear of what comes after death, the myth-inspired 
hope of eternal life and the desire of being, the oldest and most powerful of all 
passions, produces joy and a feeling of happiness and overcomes that childish 
terror. Hence, whoever has lost children, a wife, and friends would rather have 
them continue to be somewhere and continue to exist, even if in hardship, than be 
utterly taken away and destroyed and reduced to nothing. On the other hand, they 
vnllingly hear such expressions as “the dying person goes somewhere else and 
changes his dwelling”, and whatever else intimates that death is a change of the 
soul's dwelling, and not destruction ... and such expressions as “he is lost” and “he 
has perished” and “he is no more” disturb them.... They hold in store for them 
utter^ death who say: We men are born only once; one cannot be born a second 
time”.... For \ht present is of little account to them, or rather of none at all, in 
compiarison with eternity, and they let it pass without enjoying it and neglect virtue 
and action, spiridess and despising themselves as creatures of a day, imperma- 
nent, and beings worth nothing to speak of. For the doctrine that “being-with- 
out-sensation and being-dissolved and what has no sensation is nothing to us” 
tu^s not remove the terror of death, but rather confirms it. For this is the very 
thmg nature dreads ... the dissolution of the soul into what has neither thought nor 
sensation; Epicurus, by making this a scattering into emptiness and atoms, does still 
more destroy our hope of immortality, a hope for which (I would almost say) all 
men and ail women are ready to be torn asunder by Cerberus and to carry 
^nstandy [water] into the barrel [of the Danaides], so that they may [only] stay in 
being and not be extinguished. — Ed. 
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love of one’s particular being. But that was expressing this fact too 
bluntly, and so it is retracted and an ennobling halo is cast around 
it by the semblance of sentiment. 

Thus he who loses wife and children would rather that they 
were somewhere, even under bad conditions, than that they had 
totally ceased to exist. If the issue were only love, then the wife 
and the child of the individual would be preserved in the great- 
est purity in his heart, a state of being far superior to that 
of empirical existence. But the facts are otherwise. Wife and child 
as such are only in empirical existence insofar as the individual 
to whom they belong exists empirically himself. That the individual 
therefore prefers to know that they are somewhere in sen- 
suous space, even under bad conditions, rather than nowhere, 
only means that he wants to preserve the consciousness of his own 
empirical existence. The mantle of love was only a shadow. The 
naked empirical Ego, the love of self, the oldest love, is the core 
and has not rejuvenated itself into a more concrete, more ideal 
shape. 

Plutarch believes that the word “change” has a more pleasing 
sound than “total cessation”. But the change is not supposed to be 
a qualitative one, the individual Ego in its individual being is 
supposed to persist, the word therefore is only the sensuous image 
of what the word stands for and has to stand for its opposite. 
The thing is not supposed to be changed, only placed in a dark 
spot. The qualitative leap — and every qualitative distinction is 
a leap, without such leaping no ideality — is then obscured by the 
interposition of a fantastic distance. 

Plutarch also thinks that this consciousness....* 


Here the manuscript breaks off.— £4. 
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Part One 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DEMOCRITEAN AND EPICUREAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE IN GENERAL 


II. OPINIONS ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEMOCRITEAN 
AND EPICUREAN PHYSICS 

Diogenes Laeitiiis, X, 4. They are followed by Posidonius the Stoic and his 
school, and Nicolaus and ^tion ... [allege that] he (Epicurus) put forward as his 
own the doctrines of Democritus about atoms and of Aristippus about pleasure.* 

Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods, I, xxvi [73]. What is there in Epicurus' 
natural philosophy that does not come from Democritus? Since even if he 
introduced some alterations ... yet most of his system is the same.... 

Id., On the Highest Goods and Evils, I, vi [21]. Thus where Epicurus alters 
the doctrines of Democritus, he alters th<^ for the worse; while for those ideas 
which he adopts, the credit belongs entirely to Democritus.... 

Ibid* [17, 18] ... the subject of Natural Philosophy, which is Epicurus' 
particular boast. Here, in the first place, he is entirely second-hand. His doctrines 
are those of Democritus, with 'a very few modifications. And as for the latter, 
where he attempts to improve upon his original, in my opinion he only succeeds in 
making things worse.... Epicurus for his part, where he follows Democritus, does 
not generally blunder. 

Plntarcli, Reply to Colotes (published by Xylander), 1108. Leonteus ... writes ... 
that Democritus was honour^ by Epicurus for having reached the correct 
approach to knowledge before him ... l^ause Democritus had first hit upon the 
first principles of natural philosophy. Comp, ihid., 1111. 

(Id.,) On the Sentiments of the Philosophers, V, 235, published by Tauchnitz. 
Epicurus, the son of Neocles, from Athens, who philosophised according to 
I)emocritus.... 

W., Reply to Coktee, 1111, 1112, 1114, 1115, 1117, 1119, 1120 seqq. 

^ Clanent of Alexandria, The Miscellanies, VI, p. 629, Cologne edition [2j. Epi- 
curus also has pilfered his leading dogmas from Democritus. 

Ibid., p. 295 [I, 11], “Beware lest any man despoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the elements of the world and 

* The translation of Latin and Greek texts follows, when possible, that of the 
Lx>eb Chusical Library. The translation differs in details from the text in the 
dissertation, which is the English transladon of Marx’s text, and therefore also of 
Marx’s German translation of the Latin and Greek texts. — Ed, 
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not after Christ” fCoI. ii, 8], branding not all philosophy, but the Epicurean, which 
Paul mentions in the Acts of the Apostles [Acts xvii, 18], which abolishes provi- 
dence ... and whatever other philosophy honours the elements, but places not over 
them the efficient cause, nor apprehends the Creator. 

Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors (Geneva edition) [1, 273]. Epicurus 
has been detected as guilty of having filched the best of his dogmas from the poets. 
For he has been shown to have taken his definition of the intensity of plea- 
sures, — that it is ”the removal of everything painful” — from this one verse: 

“When they had now put aside all longing for drinking and eating.”* 

And as to death, that “it is nothing to us”, Epicharmus had already pointed this 
out to him when he said, 

“To die or to be dead concerns me not.” 

So, too, he stole the notion that dead bodies have no feeling from Homer, where 
he writes, 

“*Tis dumb clay that he beats with abuse in his violent fury.”** 

Letter of Leibniz to Mr. Des Maizeaux, containing [some] clarifications.... [Opera 
omnia,] ed. L. Dutens, Vol. 2, p[p]. 66[-67], 

Plutarch, Reply to Colotes, 1111. Democritus is therefore to be censured not 
for admitting the consequences that flow from his principles, but for setting up 
principles that lead to these consequences.... If “does not say” means “does not 
admit it is so”, he is following his familiar practice; thus he (Epicurus) does away 
with providence but says he has left us with piety; he chooses friends for the 
pleasure he gets, but says that he assumes the greatest pains on their behalf; and 
he says that while he posits an infinite universe he does not eliminate “up” and 
“down”. 


III. DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING THE IDENTITY 
OF THE DEMOCRn'EAN AND EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY 
OF NATURE 

** Aptotic, On the Soul, I, p. 8 (published by Trendelenburg) [2, 404*, 27-29]. 
Democritus roundly identifies soul and mind, for he identifies what appears with 
what is true. 

* Id., Metaphysics, IV, 5 [1009**, 11-18]. And this is why Democritus, at any rate, 
says that either there is no truth or to us at least it is not evident. And in general it 
is because^ they [i.e., these thinkers] suppose knowledge to be sensation, and this to 
be a physical alteration, that they say that what appears to our senses must be true; 
for it is for these reasons that both Empedocles and Democritus and, one may 
almost say, all the others have fallen victims to opinions of this sort. For 
Empedocles says that when men change their condition they change their 
knowledge. 

By the way, the contradiction is expressed in this passage of the 
Metaphysics itself.*^ 

* Homer. Iliad, I, 469.— Ed. 

** IWd., XXIV, 54.— Ed. 

Marx wrote this sentence with a corresponding reference in the left margin of 
the page.— Ed. ® 
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Diogenef Laertius, IX, 72. Furthermore, they find Xenophanes, Zeno of 
Elea, and Democritus to be sceptics.... Democritus [says:] “Of a truth we know 
nothing, for truth is in a well.** 

Comp. Ritter, History of Ancient Philosophy [in German], Part I, pp. 579 seqq. 
[2** improved edition, 1836, pp. 619 seqq.] 

Diogenes Laertius, IX, 44. His (Democritus’) opinions are these: The first 
principles of the universe are atoms and empty space; everything else is merely 
thought to exist. 

Ibid., IX, 72. Democritus rejects qualities, saying: “Opinion says hot or cold, 
but the reality is atoms and empty space.** 

Simplicius, Scholia to Aristotle (collected by Brandis), p. 488. ... yet he 
(Democritus) does not really allow one being to be formed out of them, for it is 
quite foolish, he says, that two or more become one. 

P. 514. [...] and therefore they (Democritus and Leucippus) said that neither the 
one becomes many nor do the many become the truly inseparable one but through 
the combination of atoms each thing appears to become a unity. 

Plutarch, Reply to Colotes, 1111. The atoms, which he (Democritus) calls 
“idsoi**. 

Comp. Aristotle, I. c. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 121. He [the wise man] will be a dogmatist but not a 
mere sceptic. 

Plutarch, Reply to Cobtes, 1117. For it is one of Epicurus’ tenets that none 
but the sage is unalterably convinced of anything. 

Cicero, One the Nature of the Gods, I, xxv [70]. He (Epicurus) therefore said 
that all the senses give a true report. 

Comp, id., On the Highest Goods and Evils, 1, vii. 

(Plutarch,) On the Sentiments of the Philosophers, IV, p. 287 [8]. Epicurus holds 
that every impression and every phantasy is true. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 31. Now in The Canon Epicurus affirms that our 
sensations and preconceptions and our feelings are the standards of truth.... 
32. Nor is there anything which can refute sensations or convict them of error: one 
sensation cannot convict another and kindred sensation, for they are equally valid; 
nor can one sensation refute another which is not kindred but heterogeneous, for 
the objects which the two senses judge are not the same; nor again can reason 
refute them, for reason is wholly dependent on sensation. 

Plutarch, Reply to Cobtes, 1. c. [1110-1111]. He [Colotes] says that De- 
mocritus* words “colour is by convention, sweet by convention, a compound by 
convention**, and so the rest, “what is real are the void and the atoms*’, are an at- 
tack on the senses.... I cannot deny the truth of this, but I can affirm that this 
view is as inseparable from Epicurus* theories as shape and weight are by their own 
assertion inseparable from the atom. For what does Democritus say? That entities 
infinite in number, indivisible and indestructible, destitute moreover of quality, and 
incapable of modification, move scattered about in the void; that when they draw 
near one another or collide or become entangled the resulting aggregate appears in 
the one case to be water, in others fire, a plant, or a man, but that everything really 
is the indivisible “forms'*, as he calls them [or: atoms, “ideas**, as he calls them], 
and nothing else. For there is no generation from the non-existent, and again 
nothing can be generated from the existent, as the atoms are too solid to be 
affected and changed. From this it follows that there is no colour, since it would 
have to come from things colourless, and no natural entity or mind, since they 
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would have to come from things without qualities..,. Democritus is therefore to be 
censured, not for admitdng the consequences that flow from his principles, but for 
setting up principles that lead to these consequences.... Epicurus claim to lay doum 
the same first principles, but nevertheless does not say that **colour is by convention**, and so 
with the qualities [sweet, bitter] and the rest, 

Cicero, On the Highest Goods and Evils, I, vi. Democritus, being an educated 
man and well versed in geometry, thinks the sun is of vast size; Epicurus considers it 
perhaps two feet in diameter, for he pronounces it to be exacdy as large as it ap- 
pears. Comp. (Plutarch,) On die Sentiments of the Philosophers, II, p. 265. 

Diogenes Laertius, IX, 37. [And truly Democritus] had trained himself both 
in physics and in ethics, nay more, in mathematics and the routine subjects of 
education, and was quite an expert in the arts. 

Comp. Diogenes Laertius, [IX,] 46[-49]. 

Eusebiiu, Preparation for the Gospel, X, p. 472. And somewhere he (Demo- 
critus) says proudly about himself: “I have wandered through a larger part of the 
earth than any of my contemporaries, investigating the remotest things, and I have 
seen most cli^tes and lands, and I have heard the most learned men, and in 
linear composition with demonstration no one surpassed me, not even the so-called 
Arsipedonapts of the Egyptians, whose guest I was when already turning eighty.” 
For he went as far as Babylon and Persia and Egypt, where he also studied with the 
Egyptian priests. 

Diogenes Laertius, IX, 35. According to Demetrius in his book on Men of the 
Same Name and Antisthenes in his Successions of Philosophers he (Democritus) 
travelled into Egypt to learn geometry from the priests, and he also went into 
Persia to visit the Chaldaeans as well as to the Red Sea. Some say that he associated 
with the gymnosophists in India and went to Aethiopia. 

Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, V, 39. When Democritus lost his sight.... And 
this man believed that the sight of Ae eyes was an obstacle to the piercing vision of 
the soul, and whilst others often failed to see what lay at their feet, he ranged 
freely into the infinite without finding any boundary that brought him to a halt. 

Id., On die Highest Goods and Evils, V, xxix [87]. It is related of Democritus 
that he deprived himself of eyesight; and it is certain that (he did so] in order that 
his mind should be distracted as little as possible from reflection. 

Luc. Ann. Seneca, Works, II, p. 24, Amsterdam, 1672, Epistle VIII. I am stiU 
comiing Epicurus.... “If you would enjoy real freedom, you must be the slave of 
Philosophy. The man who submits and surrenders himself to her is not kept 
freedom ^ «"^«pated on the spot. For the very service of Philosophy is 


^ Diogenes Laertius, X, 122. Let no one be slow to seek wisdom when he is 
young nor weary in the search thereof when he is g^rown old. For no age is too 
ear y or too late for the health of the soul. And to say that the season for studying 
philosophy has not yrt come, or that it is past and gone, is like saying that the 
season for ^ppiness is not yet or that it is now no more. Therefore, both old and 
young ought to seek wisdom, the former in order that, as age comes over him, he 
may tx young in good things because of the grace of what has been, and the latter 
u he is young, he may at the same time be old, because he has no 

tear of the things which are to come. Comp. Clement of Alexandria, IV, 501. 

AgotmtJ»M Professors. I, 1. The case against the mathema- 
oa or: Profes^rs of Am and Sciences] has been set forth h> a general way. it 
would seem, both by Epicurus and by the School of Pyniio.* akhou^ W 
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standpoints they adopt are different. Epicurus took the ground that the subjects 
taught are of no help in perfecting wisdom.... 

Ibid^ p. 11 [I, 49]. And amongst them we must place Epicurus, although he 
seems to be bitterly hostile to the Professors of Arts and Sciences. 

Ibid., p. 54 [1, 272]. ... those accusers of grammar,. Pyrrho, and Epicurus.... 

Comp. Plutarch, That Epicurus Actually M^tes a Pleasant Life Impossible, 1094. 

Cicero, On the Highest Goods and EvUs, 1, xxi [72]. No! Epicurus was not 
uneducated: the real ignoramuses are those who ask us to go on studying till old 
age the subjects that we ought to be ashamed not to have learnt in boyhood. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 13. Apollodorus in his Chronology tells us that our 
philosopher (i.e., Epicurus) was a pupil of Nausiphanes and Praxiphanes; but in his 
letter to Eurydicus, Epicurus himself denies it and says that he was self-taught. 

Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods, I, xxvi [72]. For he (Epicurus) boasted that 
he had never had a teacher. This 1 for my part could well believe, even if he did 
not proclaim it.... 

Seneca, Epistle Lll, p. 177. Epicurus remarks that certain men have worked 
their way to the truth without any one’s assistance, carving out their own passage. 
And he gives special praise to these, for their impulse has come from within, and 
they have forg^ to the front by themselves. Again, he says, there are others who 
need outside help, who will not proceed unless someone leads the way, but who 
will follow faithfully. Of these, he says, Metrodorus was one; this type of man is 
also excellent, but l^longs to the second grade. 

Diogenes Laeitins, X, 10. He spent all his life in Greece, notwithstanding 
the calamities which had befallen her in that age; when he did once or twice take a 
trip to Ionia, it was to visit his friends there. Friends indeed came to him from all 
parts and lived with him in his garden. This is suted by Apollodorus, who ako says 
that he purchased the garden for eighty minae. 

Ibid^ X, 15, 16. Hermippus relates that he entered a bronze bath of 
lukewarm water and asked for unmixed wine, which he swallowed, and then, 
having bidden his friends remember his doctrines, breathed his last. 

Cicero, On Fate, x [22, 23]. Epicurus [thinks] that the necessity of fate can be 
avoided.... Democritus preferred to accept the view that all events are caused by 
necessity. 

U,, On the Nature of the Gods, 1, xxv [69]. He [Epicurus] therefore invented a 
device to escape from determinism (the point had apparendy escaped the nodce of 
Democritus).... 

Euaebias, Pre^ration for the Gospel, I, pp. 23 seqq. Democritus of Abdera 
[assumed] ... that aU, the past as well as the present and the future, has been 
determined always, since time immemorial, by necessity. 

Aristotle, On the Generation of Animals, V, 8 [789**, 2-3]. Democritus ... 
reduces to necessity all the operations of Nature. 

Diogenes Laerdns, IX, 45. All things happen by virtue of necessity, the 
vortex being the cause of the creadon of all things, and this he (Democritus) caUs 
necessity* 

(Plvtarcii,) On tbs Sendmsnh of the Philosophers, p. 252 [I, 25]. Parmenides 
and Democritus [say] that there k nothing in the world but what is necessary, and 
that thu same necessity k otherwise called fate^ right, providence and the creator 
of the vmld. 
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Stobaeiis, Physical Selections, I, 8. Parmenides and Democritus [say] that 
everything occurs by necessity, this being fate, justice, providence [and the architect of 
the world]. Leucippus [says] that everything [occurs] by necessity, this being fate. 
For he says ... nothing originates without cause, but everything because of a cause 
and of necessity. 

EusebittSy Preparation for die Gospel, VI, p. 257. ... fate, that ... for the others 
(i.e., Democritus) depends on these small bodies, which are carried downward and 
then ascend again, that conglomerate and again dissipate, that run away from each 
other and then come together again by necessity. 

Stobaeus, Ethical Selections, II [4]. Men like to create for themselves the 
illusion of chance —an excuse for their own perplexity; since chance is incompati- 
ble with sound thinking. 

Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel, XIV, p. 782. ... and he (i.e., Democritus) 
has made chance the master and ruler of the universal and divine, and has claimed 
that everything happens through chance. At the same time he keeps it away from 
human life and has decried as stupid those who proclaim it. Indeed, at the 
beginning of his teachings he says: “Men like to create for themselves the illusion 
of chance — an excuse for their own folly; since it is natural that sound thinking is 
incompatible with chance; and they have said that this worst enemy of thinking 
rules; or rather, they accept chance instead of thinking by totally removing and 
abolishing sound thinking. For they do not appreciate thinking as blissful, but 
chance as the most reasonable.” 

Simplicius, 1. c., p. 351. The expression “like the ancient doctrine that 
removes chance” seems to refer to Democritus.... 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 133, 134. ... Destiny,® which some introduce as 
sovereign over all things, he laughs to scorn, affirming rather that some things 
happen of necessity, others by chance, others through our own agency. For he sees 
that necessity destroys responsibility and that chance or fortune is inconstant; 
whereas our own actions are free, and it is to them that praise and blame naturally 
attach. It were better, indeed, to accept the legends of the gods than to bow 
beneath the yoke of destiny which the natural philosophers have imposed. The one 
holds out some faint hope that we may escape if we honour the gods, while the 
necessity of the naturalists is deaf to all entreaties. But he holds to chance, not to a 
god, as the world in general [hoi polloi] does.... 

Seneca, Epistle XII, p. 42. “It is wrong to live under necessity; but no man is 
constrained to live under necessity.,.. On all sides lie many short and simple paths 
to freedom; and let us thank God that no man can be kept in life. We may spurn 
the very constraints that hold us.” Epicurus ... uttered these words.... 

Cicero, On die Nature of die Gods, I, xx [55-56]. But what value can be 
assigned to a philosophy (i. e., the Stoic) which thinks that everything happens by 
fate? It is a belief for old women, and ignorant old women at that.... But Epicurus 
has set us free [from sup>erstitious terrors] and delivered us out of captivity.... 

Ibidn I, XXV [70], He (i. e., Epicurus) does the same in his battle with the 
logicians. Their accepted doctrine is that in every disjunctive proposition of the 
form “so-and-so eidier is or not” one of the two alternatives must be true. Epicurus 
took alarm; if such a proposition as ** Epicurus eidier will or will not be alive tomorrow** 

* Translated by “necessity” in the text of the dissertation. — Ed. 
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were granted, one or the other alternative would be necessary. Accordingly he 
denied the necessity of a disjunctive proposition altogether. 

Simplicius, 1. c., p. 351. But also Democritus states, where he brings it up, 
that the different kinds must separate themselves from the totality, but not how 
and because of what reason, and seems to let them originate automatically and by 
chance. 

Ibid., p. 351. ... and since this man (i. e., Democritus) has apparently applied 
chance in the creation of the world.... 

Comp. Eusebius, 1. c., XIV, [p]p. [781-]782. ... and this [said] one (i. e., 
Democritus), who had sought vainly and without reason for a cause, since he 
started from an empty principle and a faulty hypothesis, and has taken as the 
greatest wisdom the understanding of unreasonable [and foolish] happenings, 
without seeing the root and general necessity of things.... 

Simplicius, 1. c., p. 351. ... indeed, when somebody is thirsty, he drinks cold 
water and feels fine again; but Democritus will probably not accept chance as the 
cause, but the thirst. 

Ibid., p. 351. ... for, even though he (Democritus) seems to use chance in 
regard to the creation of the world, yet he maintains that in individual cases chance 
is not the cause of anything, but refers us back to other causes. For instance: the 
cause of treasure trove is the digging or the planting of the olive tree.... 

Comp, ibid, p. 351. ... but in individual cases, he (Democritus) says, [chance] 
is not the cause. 

Euaebius, 1. c., XIV, 781. Indeed, Democritus himself is supposed to have 
said that he would rather discover a new causal explanation than acquire the 
Persian crown. 

(Plutarch,) On the Sentiments of the Philosophers, II, p. 261 [IS]. Epicurus 
rejects none of these opinions,® [for he keeps to] what is possible. 

Ibid., II, p. 265 [21]. Epicurus says again that all the foregoing is possible. 

Ibid. [II, 22] Epicurus believes that all the foregoing is possible. 

Stobaeus, Physical Selections, I, p. 54. Epicurus rejects none of these opinions, 
for he keeps to what is possible. 

Seneca, Questions of Nature, [VI,] XX, [5,] p. 802. Epicurus asserts that all the 
foregoing may be causes, but he tries to introduce some additional ones. He criti- 
cises other authors for affirming too positively that some particular one of the causes 
is responsible, as it is difficult to pronounce anything as certain in matters in which 
conjecture must be resorted to. 

Comp. Part II, Chapter 5. 

Dioganas Laardui, X, 88. However, we must observe each fact as presented, 
and further separate from it all the facts presented along with it, the occurrence of 
which from various causes is not contradicted by facts within our experience.... All 
these alternatives are possible; they are contradicted by none of the facts.... 

Dioganat Laartiut, X, 80. We must not suppose that our treatment of these 
matters fails of accuracy, so far as it is needful to ensure our tranquillity [ataraxy] 
and happiness. 

® Marx added here: opinions of the philosophers on the substance of the 

stars)”.— Ed. 
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IV GENERAL DIFFERENCE IN PRINCIPLE BETWEEN THE DEMOCRITEAN 
AND EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 

Plutarch, in his biography of Marius, provides us with an 
appalling historical example of the way in which this type of 
morality destroys all theoretical and practical unselfishness. After 
describing the terrible downfall of the Cimbri, he relates that 
the number of corpses was so great that the Massilians were able 
to manure their orchards with them. Then it rained and that 
year was the best for wine and fruit. Now, what kind of reflections 
occur to our noble historian in connection with the tragical ruin of 
those people? Plutarch considers it a moral act of God, that he al- 
lowed a whole, great, noble people to perish and rot away in order 
to provide the philistines of Massilia with a bumper fruit harvest. 
Thus even the transformation of a people into a heap of manure 
offers a desirable occasion for a happy revelling in morality! 

Also in relation to Hegel it is mere ignorance on the part of 
his pupils, when they explain one or the other determination of 
his system by his desire for accommodation and the like, hence, in 
one word, explain it in terms of morality. They forget that only a 
short time ago they were enthusiastic about all his idiosyncrasies 
[Einseitigkeiten], as can be clearly demonstrated from their writings. 

If they were really so affected by the ready-made science they 
acquired that they gave themselves up to it in naive uncritical 
trust, then how unscrupulous is their attempt to reproach the 
Master for a hidden intention behind his insight! The Master, to 
whom the science was not something received, but something in 
the process of becoming, to whose uttermost periphery his own 
intellectual heart’s blood was pulsating! On the contrary, they 
rendered themselves suspect of not having been serious before. 
And now they oppose their own former condition, and ascribe it 
to Hegel, forgetting however that his relation to his system was 
immediate, substantial, while theirs is only a reflected one. 

It is quite thinkable for a philosopher to fall into one or anoth- 
er apparent inconsistency through some sort of accommodation; 
he himself may be conscious of it. But what he is not conscious of, 
is the possibility that this apparent accommodation has its deep- 
est roots in an inadequacy or in an inadequate formulation of his 
principle itself. Suppose therefore that a philosopher has really 
accommodated himself, then his pupils must explain from his inner 
essential consciousness that which for him himself had the form of an 
exoteric consciousness. In this way, that which appears as progress 
of conscience is at the same time progress of knowledge. No 
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suspicion is cast upon the particular conscience of the philosopher^ 
but his essential form of consciousness is construed, raised to a 
definite shape and meaning and in this way also transcended. 

By the way, I consider this unphilosophical trend in a large 
section of Hegel’s school as a phenomenon which will always 
accompany the transition from discipline to freedom. 

It is a psychological law that the theoretical mind, once liberated 
in itself, turns into practical energy, and, leaving the shadowy 
empire of Amenthes as will, turns itself against the reality of the 
world existing without it. (From a philosophical point of view, 
however, it is important to specify these aspects better, since from 
the specific manner of this turn we can reason back towards the 
immanent determination and the universal historic character of a 
philosophy. We see here, as it were, its curriculum vitae* narrowed 
down to its subjective point.) But the practice of philosophy is itself 
theoretical It is the critique that measures the individual existence 
by the essence, the particular reality by the Idea. But this immedi- 
ate realisation of philosophy is in its deepest essence afflicted with 
contradictions, and this its essence takes form in the appearance 
and imprints its seal upon it. 

When philosophy turns itself as will against the world of 
appearance, then the system is lowered to an abstract totality, that 
is, it has become one aspect of the world which opposes another 
one. Its relationship to the world is that of reflection. Inspired by 
the urge to realise itself, it enters into tension against the other. 
The inner self-contentment and completeness has been broken. 
What was inner light has become consuming flame turning out- 
wards. The result is that as the world becomes philosophical, 
philosophy also becomes worldly, that its realisation is also its loss, 
that what it struggles against on the outside is its own inner 
deficiency, that in the very struggle it falls precisely into those 
defects which it fights as defects in the opposite camp, and that it 
can only overcome these defects by falling into them. That which 
opposes it and that which it fights is always the same as itself, only 
with factors inverted. 

This is the one side, when we consider this matter purely 
objectively as immediate realisation of philosophy. However, it has 
also a subjective aspect, which is merely another form of it. This is 
the relationship of the philosophkal system which is realised to its 
intellectual carriers, to the individual self-consciousnesses in which 
its progress appears. This relationship results in what confronts 
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the world in the realisation of philosophy itself, namely, in the fact 
that these individual self-consciousnesses always carry a double- 
edged demand, one edge turned against the world, the other against 
pWlosophy itself. Indeed, what in the thing itself appears as a 
relationship inverted in itself, appears in these self-consciousnesses 
as a double one, a demand and an action contradicting each other. 
Their liberation of the world from un-philosophy is at the same 
time their own liberation from the philosophy that held them 
in fetters as a particular system. Since they are themselves en- 
gaged merely in the act and immediate energy of development — 
and hence have not yet theoretically emerged from that system — 
they perceive only the contradiction with the plastic equality- 
with-self [Skh-selbst-Gleichheit] of the system and do not know 
that by turning against it they only realise its individual mo- 
ments. 

This duality of philosophical self-consciousness appears finally as 
a double trend, each side utterly opposed to the other. One side, 
the liberal party, as we may call it in general, maintains as its main 
determination the concept and the principle of philosophy; the 
other side, its rwn-concept, the moment of reality. This second side 
is positive philosophy.^^ The act of the first side is critique, hence 
precisely that tuming-towards-the-outside of philosophy; the act of 
the second is the attempt to philosophise, hence the tuming- 
in-towards-itself of philosophy. This second side knows that the 
inadequacy is immanent in philosophy, while the first understands 
it as inadequacy of the world which has to be made philosophical. 
Each of these parties does exactly what the other one wants to do 
and what it itself does not want to do. The first, however, is, 
despite its inner contradiction, conscious of both its principle in 
general and its goal. In the second party the inversion [Verkehrt- 
heit], we may well say the madness [VerriickUieit], appears as such. 
As to the content; only the liberal party achieves real progress, 
because it is the party of the concept, while positive philosophy is 
only able to produce demands and tendencies whose form con- 
tradicts their meaning. 

That which in the first place appears as an inverted [verkehrtes] 
relationship and inimical trend of phUosophy with respect to the 
world, becomes in the second place a diremption of individual 
self-consciousness in itself and appears finally as an external 
separation and duality of philosophy, as two opposed philosophical 
trends. 

It is obvious that apart from this there also emerge a number of 
subordinate, querulous formations without individuality. Some of 
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them place themselves behind a philosophical giant of the 
past — but the ass is soon detected under the lion’s skin; the 
whimpering voice of a manikin of today or yesterday blubbers in 
comical contrast to the majestic voice resounding through the 
ages — say of Aristotle, whose unwelcome organ it has appointed 
itself. It is as if a mute would help himself to a voice by means of 
a speaking-trumpet of enormous size. Or as if some Lilliputian 
armed with double spectacles stands on a tiny spot of the poste- 
rior of the giant and announces full of amazement to the world 
the astonishingly novel vista his punctum visus^ offers and makes 
himself ridiculous explaining that not in a flowing heart, but 
in the solid substantial ground on which he stands, has been found 
the point of Archimedes, pou sto (no5 axo)), on which the world 
hinges. Thus we obtain hair-, nail-, toe-, excrement-philosophers 
and others, who have to represent an even worse function in the 
mystical world man [Weltmensch] of Swedenborg. However, all 
these slugs belong essentially to the two above-mentioned sides as 
to their element. As to these sides themselves: in another place I 
shall completely explain their relation, in part to each other, in 
part to Hegel’s philosophy, as well as the particular historical 
moments in which this development reveals itself. 

IHogenei Lteithit, IX, 44. Nothing can come into being from that which is 
not, nor pass away into that which is not (Democritus). 

Ibid., X, 36. To begin with, nothing comes into being out of what is 
non-existent. For in that case anything would have arisen out of anything.... 
39. And if that which disappears had been destroyed and become non-existent, 
everything would have perished, that into which the things were dissolved being 
non-existent. Moreover, the sum total of things was always as it is now, and such it 
will ever remain. For there is nothing into which it can change (Epicurus). 

Aristotle, Physics, I, 4 [187*, 32-35]. ...for since everything that comes into 
being must arise either from what is or from what is not, and it is impossible for it 
to arise from what is not (on this point all the physicists agree).... 

Themiftiiu, Scholui to Aristotle (collected by Brandis), folio 42, p. 383. Just as 
there is no distinction in the nothing, so there is none in the void, for the void is 
somstbitig fum-sxistent and privation, says [Democritus], etc. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, 4 [985**, 4-9]. Leucippus and his associate Democ- 
ritus say that the full and the empty arc the elements, calling the one being and 
the other non-being — the full and solid being being, the empty non-being (whence 
they say being no more is than non-being, because the solid no more is than the 
empty). 

^ SImpliciiu, I.C., p. 326. Democritus also [says that there arc] the Full and the 
Void, of which he says that the first is "what is” and the .second “what is not” [...]. 
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Themistius, I.c., p. 383. For the void is something non-existent and 
privation, says Democritus. 

Simplicius, l.c„ p. 488. Democritus believes that the nature of the Eternal 
consists of small beings, infinite in number; he assigns to them a dwelling-place of 
inHnite magnitude; this place he calls by the terms the Void, the Nodiing, the 
Infinite, and each being by: that there, the solid, the being. 

Comp. Simplicius, I.c., p. 514. The One and the Many. 

Diogenes Laertius, I.c., 40, ... and if there were no space (which we call 
also Void and place and intangible nature).... 

Stobueus, Physical Selections, I, p. 39. Epicurus uses all names: void, place, 
space, one beside the other. 

Stobaeus, Physical Selections, I, p. 27. It is called atom, not because it is the 
smallest.... 

Simplicius, I.c., p. 405. ... it was said by those who denied infinite 
divisibility— since it would be impossible for us to divide infinitely and thus 
convince ourselves that such division is unattainable — that bodies consist of 
indivisibles and can be divided as far as the indivisibles. Apart from the fact that 
Leucippus and Democritus consider not only impassib^ty^ as cause of the 
indivisibility of the primary bodies, but also their sm^lness and the lack of parts, 
Epicurus later did not suppose them to be without parts but says that they are 
indivisible because of impassibility. Aristode has repeatedly examined critically the 
opinion of Democritus and Leudppus, and it probably was because of these 
criddsms, unfavourable to being-without-parts, that Epicurus (who lived later), who 
sympathised with the opinion of Democritus and Leudppus concerning the 
primary bodies, maintained that they were impassible. 

Aristotle, On Becoming and Decaying, I, 2 [316®, 5-14]. Lack of experience 
diminishes our power of taking a comprehensive view of the admitted facts. Hence 
those who dwell in indmate associadon with nature and its phenomena grow more 
and more able to formulate, as the foundadons of their theories, prindples such as 
to admit of a wide and coherent development: while those whom devodon to 
abstract discussions has rendered unobservant of the facts are too ready to 
dogmatise on the basis of a few observadons. The rival treatments of the subject 
now before us will serve to illustrate how great is the diHerence between a 
“sciendfic” and a “dialecdcal” method of inquiry. For, whereas the Platonists argue 
that there must be atomic magnitudes ^'because otherwise The Triangle' will be 
more than one”, Democritus would appear to have been convinced by arguments 
appropriate to the subject, i.e., drawn from the science of nature. 

Diogenes Laerdos, IX, [40,] 7,8, Aristoxenus in his Historical Notes affirms 
that Plato wished to bum all the wridngs of Democritus that he could collect, but 
that Amyclas and Clinias the Pythagoreans prevented him, saying that there was no 
advantage in doing so, for already the books were widely circulated. And there is 
clear evidence for this in the fact that Plato, who mendons almost all the early 
philosophers, never once alludes to Democritus, not even where it would be 
necessary to controvert him, obviously because he knew that he would have to 
match himself against the prince of i^losophers.... 


Atta'&staV — i.c., the atom is not affected by anything outside itself.— £d. 
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ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DEMOCRITEAN 
AND EPICUREAN PHYSICS IN DETAIL 


Chapter One 

THE DECLINATION OF THE ATOM 
FROM THE STRAIGHT LINE 

StolMeiis, Physical Selections, L p- 33. Epicurus says ... that the atoms move 
sometimes vertically downwards, at other times by deviating from a straight line, 
but the motion upward is due to collision and recoil. 

Comp. Cicero, On the Highest Goods and Evils, I, vi. (Plutarch,) On the Senti- 
ments of the Philosophers, p. 249 [I, 12]. Stobaeus, l.c., p. 40. 

Cicero, On*the Nature of the Gods, I, xxvi [73]. What is there in Epicurus’ 
natural philosophy that does not come from Democritus? Since even if he 
introduced some alterations, for instance the swerve of the atoms of which I spoke just 
now.... 

Cicero, On the Highest Goods and Evils, I, vi [18-19]. He (Epicurus) believes 
that these same indivisible solid bodies are borne by their own weight perpendicu- 
larly downward, which he holds is the natural motion of all bodies; but thereupon 
this clever fellow, encountering the difficulty that if they all travelled downwards in a 
straight line, and, as 1 said, perpendicularly, no one atom would ever be able to 
overtake any other atom, accordingly introduced an idea of his own invention: he 
said that the atom makes a very tiny swerve, — the smallest divergence possible; and 
so are produced entanglements and combinations and cohesions of atoms with 
atoms, which result in the creation of the world and aU its parts, and of all that is 
in them. 

Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods, I, xxv [69-70]. Epicurus saw that if the 
atoms travelled downwards by their own weight, we should have no freedom of the 
will, since the motion of the atoms would be determined by necessity. He therefore 
invented a device to escape from determinism (the point had apparently escaped 
the notice of Democritus): he said that the atom while travelling vertically 
downward by the force of gravity makes a very slight swerve to one side. This 
defence discredits him more than if he had had to abandon his original position. 
Comp. Cicero, On Fate, x [22-23]. 

Beyle, Dktwnnaire historique et critique (Historical and Critical Dictionary), art. 
Epicurus. 

Schaobach, On Epicurus* Astronomical Concepts [in German], in Archiv fur 
Philologie und PSdagogik, V, 4, [1839,] p. 549. 
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Themisduft, l.c., p. 383. For the void is something non-existent and 
privation, says Democritus. 

Simplicius, l.c., p. 488. Democritus believes that the nature of the Eternal 
consists of small beings, infinite in number; he assigns to them a dwelling-place of 
infinite magnitude; this place he calls by the terms the Void, the Nothing, the 
Infinite, and each being by: that there, the solid, the being. 

Comp. Simplicius, l.c., p. 514. The One and the Many. 

Diogenes Laertius, l.c., 40. ... and if there were no space (which we call 
also Void and place and intangible nature).... 

Stobaeus, Physical Selections, I., p. 39. Epicurus uses all names; void, place, 
space, one beside the other. 

Stobaeus, Physical Selections, 1, p. 27. It is called atom, not because it is the 
smallest.... 

Simplicius, l.c., p. 405. ... it was said by those who denied infinite 
divisibility — since it would be impossible for us to divide infinitely and thus 
convince ourselves that such division is unattainable — that bodies consist of 
indivisibles and can be divided as far as the indivisibles. Apart from the fact that 
Leucippus and Democritus consider not only impassibility* as cause of the 
indivisibility of the primary bodies, but also their smallness and the lack of parts, 
Epicurus later did not suppose them to be without parts but says that they are 
indivisible because of impassibility. Aristode has repeatedly examined critically the 
opinion of Democritus and Leucippus, and it probably was because of these 
critidsms, unfavourable to being-widiout-parts, that Epicurus (who lived later), who 
sympathised with the opinion of Democritus and Leucippus concerning the 
primary bodies, maintained that they were impassible. 

Aristotle, On Becoming and Decaying, I, 2 [316®, 5-14]. I^ck of experience 
diminishes our power of taking a comprehensive view of the admitted facts. Hence 
those who dwell in indmate associadon with nature and its phenomena grow more 
and more able to formulate, as the foundations of their theories, principles such as 
to admit of a wide and coherent development: while those whom devotion to 
abstract discussions has rendered unobservant of the facts arc too ready to 
dogmadse on the basis of a few observadons. TTie rival treatments of the subject 
now before us will serve to illustrate how great is the difference between a 
‘"sciendfic” and a “dialccdcal” method of inquiry. For, whereas the Platonists argue 
that there must be atomic magnitudes ‘‘because otherwise *The Triangle’ will be 
more than one”, Democritus would appear to have been convinced by arguments 
appropriate to the subject, i.e., drawn from the science of nature. 

Diogenes Laertius, IX, [40,] 7,8. Aristoxenus in his Historical Notes affirms 
that Plato wished to bum all the wridngs of Democritus that he could collect, but 
that Amyclas and Clinias the Pythagoreans prevented him, saying that there was no 
advantage in doing so, for already the books were widely drculated. And there is 
clear evidence for this in the fact that Plato, who mendons almost all the early 
philosophers, never once alludes to Democritus, not even where it would be 
necessary to controvert him, obviously because he knew that he would have to 
match himself against the prince of f^osophers.... 


Aira^tOtV — i.e., the atom is not affected by anything outside itself. — Ed* 
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THE DECLINATION OF THE ATOM 
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Stohieiu, Physical Selections, I, p. 33. E|Mcurus says ... that the atoms move 
sometimes vertically downwards, at other times by deviating from a straight line, 
but the motion upward is due to collision and recoil. 

Comp. Cicero, On the Highest Goods and Evils, I, vi. (Plutarch,) On the Senti- 
ments of the Philosophers, p. 249 [I, 12]. Stobaeus, l.c., p. 40. 

Cicero, On 'the Nature of the Gods, I, xxvi [73]. What is there in Epicurus’ 
natural philosophy that does not come from Democritus? Since even if he 
introduced some alteratiom, for instance the swerve of the atoms of which I spoke just 
now..., 

Cicero, On the Highest Goods and Evils, 1, vi [18-19]. He (Epicurus) believes 
that these same indivisible solid bodies are borne by their own weight perpendicu- 
larly downward, which he holds is the natural motion of all bodies; but thereupon 
this clever fellow, encountering the difficulty that if they all travelled downwards in a 
straight line, and, as I said, perpendicularly, no one atom would ever be able to 
overtake any other atom, accordingly introduced an idea of his own invention; he 
said that the atom makes a very tiny swerve, — the smallest diveigence possible; and 
so are produced entanglements and combinations and cohesions of atoms with 
atoms, which result in the creation of the world and all its parts, and of all that is 
in them. 

Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods, I, xxv [69-70]. Epicurus saw that if the 
atoms traveUed downwards by their own weight, we should have no freedom of the 
will, since the modon of the atoms would be determined by necessity. He therefore 
invented a device to escape from determinism (the point had apparently escaped 
the nodce of Democritus); he said that the atom while travelling verdt^y 
downward by the force of gravity makes a very slight swerve to one side. This 
defence discredits him more than if he had had to abandon his original posidon. 
Comp. Cicero, On Fate, x [22*23]. 

Bayle, Dictumnaire historique et critique (Historical and Critical Dicdonary), art. 
Epicurus. 

Schaubach, On Epicurus* Astronomical Concepts [in German], in Archiv fur 
PhUologie und P&dagogik, V, 4, [1839,] p. 549. 
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Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, II, 251 ff. Again, if all movement is al- 
ways interconnected, the new rising from the old in a determinate order ... what is 
the source of the free will? 

Aristotle, On the Soul, I, 4 [409®, 1-5]. How are we to imagine a unit [monad] 
being moved? By what agency? What sort of movement can be attributed to what is 
without parts or internal differences? If the unit is both originative of movement 
and itself capable of being moved, it must contain differences. Further, since they say 
a moving line generates a surface and a moving point a line, the movements of the psychic 
units must be lines. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 43. The atoms are in continual motion. 

Simplicius, l.c., p. 424. ... the followers of Epicurus ... [taught] eternal motion. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, II, 251, 253-255. ... if the atoms never 
swerve so as to originate some new movement that will snap the bonds of fate, the 
everlasting sequence of cause and effect.... 

Ibid., II, 279-280. ... there is within the human breast something that can 
fight against this force and resist it. 

Cicero, On the Highest Goods and Evils, I, vi [19-20]. ... yet he does not attain 
the object for the sake of which this fiction was devised. For, if all the atoms 
swerve, none will ever come to cohere together; or if some swerve while others 
travel in a straight line, by their own natural tendency, in the first place this will be 
tantamount to assigning to the atoms their different spheres of action, some to 
travel straight and some sideways.... 

Lucretius, l.c., 293. 

Cicero, Oi Fate, x [22]. ... when the atom swerves sideways a minimal space, 
termed [by Epicurus] elachiston [the smallest]. 

Ibid. Also he is compelled to profess in reality, if not quite explicitly, that 
this swerve takes place without cause.... 

Plutarch, On the Creation of the Soul, VI (VI, p. 8, stereotyped edition). For they 
do not agree with Epicurus that the atom swerves somewhat, since he introduces a mo- 
tion without cause out of the non-being. 

Qcero, On the Highest Goods and Evils, I, vi [19]. The swerving is itself an 
arbitrary fiction (for Epicurus says the atoms swerve without a cause, yet this is a capital 
offence in a natural philosopher, to speak of something taking place uncaused). Then also 
he gratuitously deprives the atoms of what he himself declared to be the natural 
motion of all heavy bodies, namely, movement in a straight line downwards.... 

Bayle, l.c. 

Augustine, Letter 56. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 128. For the end of all our actions is to be free from 
pain and fear. 

Plutarch, That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life Impossible, 1091. 
Epicurus too makes a similar statement to the effect that the Good is a thing that 
arises out of your very escape from evil.... 

Clement of Alexandria, The Miscellanies, II, p, 415 [21]. ...Epicurus also says 
that the removal of pain is pleasure.... 

Seneca, On Benefits, IV [,4, 1], p. 699. Yes, and therefore God does not give 
benefits, but, free from all care and unconcerned about us, he turns his back on the 
world... and benefits no more concern him than injuries.... 
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Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods, xxiv [68]. ... you gave us the formula just 
now — God has not body but a semblance of body, not blood but a kind of blood. 

Ibid., xl [112, 115-116], Well then, what meat and drink, what harmonies 
of music and flowers of various colours, what delights of touch and smell will you 
assign to the gods, so as to keep them steeped in pleasure?... Why, what reason have 
you for maintaining tliat men owe worship to the gods, if the gods not only pay no 
regard to men, but care for nothing and do nothing at all? “But deity possesses an 
excellence and pre-eminence which must of its own nature attract the worship of 
the wise.” Now how can there be any excellence in a being so engrossed in the 
delights of his own pleasure that he always has been, is, and will continue to be 
entirely idle and inactive? 

Plutarch, That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life Impossible, [1100-]1101. 
...their theory ... does remove a certain superstitious fear; but it allows no joy 
and delight to come to us from the gods. Instead, it puts us in the same state of 
mind with regard to the gods, of neither being alarmed nor rejoicing, that we have 
regarding the Hyrcanian fish. We expect nothing from them either good or evil. 

Aristotle, On the Heavens, 11, 12 [292^, 4-6]. ...while the perfectly conditioned 
has no need of action, since it is itself the end.... 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, II, 221, 223-224. If it were not for this 
swerve, everything would fall downwards like rain-drops through the abyss of 
space. No collision would take place and no impact of atom on atom would be 
created. Thus nature would never have created anything. 

Ibid., II, 284-292. So also in the atoms ... besides weight and impact there 
must be a third cause of movement, the source of this inborn power of ours.... 

But the fact that the mind itself has no internal necessity to determine its every 
act and compel it to suffer in helpless passivity — this is due to the slight swerve of 
the atoms.... 

Aristotle, On the Heavens, I, 7 [275**, 30-276®, 1). If the whole is not 
continuous, but exists, as Democritus and Leucippus think, in the form of parts 
separated by void, there must necessarily be one movement of all the multitude. 
... but their nature is one, like many pieces of gold separated from one another. 

Ibid., Ill, 2 [300**, 9-17]. Hence Leucippus and Democritus, who say that the 
primary bodies are in perpetual movement in the void or infinite, may be asked to 
explain the manner of their motion and the kind of movement which is natural to 
them. For if the various elements are constrained by one another to move as they 
do. each must still have a natural movement which the constrained contravenes, 
and the prime mover must cause motion not by constraint but naturally. If there is 
no ultimate natural cause of movement and each preceding term in the series is 
always moved by constraint, we shall have an infinite process. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 150. Those animals which are incapable of making 
covenants with one another, to the end that they may neither inflict nor suffer 
harm, are without either justice or injustice. And those tribes which either could not or 
would not form mutual covenants to the same end are in like case. There never was 
an absolute justice, but only an agreement made in reciprocal intercourse, in 
whatever localities, now and agpin, from time to time, providing against the 
infliction or suffering of harm. 

® Notes 32) and 33) were later added to the text by Marx. The text of Note 33) 
was not inserted. — Ed. 
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Chapter Two 

THE QUAUTIES OF THE ATOM 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 54. For every quality changes, but the atoms do not 
change. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, II, 861-863. They must be kept far apart 
from the atoms, if we wish to provide the universe with imperishable foundations 
on which it may rest secure.... 

(Plutarch,) On the Sentiments of the BiUosophers [I, 3]. Epicurus ... affirms that 
... bodies are subject to these three accidents, shape, size and weight. Democritus 
[acknowledged] but two: size and shape. Epicurus added the third, to wit, weight, 
for he pronounced that it is necessary ... that bodies receive their motion from that 
impulsion which springs from weight.... Comp. Sextus Empiricus, Against the 
Professors, p. 421 [X, 240]. 

Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel, XIV, p. 749 [14]. 

Simplicius, l.c., p. 362. ...giving (i.e., Democritus) them (i.e., the atoms) the 
difference with regard to size and shape.... 

Phlloponus, iUd. He (Democritus) assigns a unique common nature of the 
body to all shapes; its parts are the atoms, which differ from each other in size and 
shape; for they have not only different shape but some of them are bigger, the 
others smaller. 

Aristotle, On Becoming and Decaying, I, 8 [326®, 10]. ...and yet he [Democritus] 
says “the more any indivisible exceeds, the heavier it is”. 

Aristotle, On the Heavens, I, 7 [276®, 1-2, 4-7]. But each piece must, as we 
assert, have the same motion.... So that if it be weight that all possess, no body is, 
strictly speaking, light; and if lightness be universal, none is heavy. Moreover, 
whatever possesses weight or lightness will have its place either at one of the 
extremes or in the middle region. 

Ritter, History of Ancient Philosophy [in German], I, p. 568, Note 2 [2** improved 
edition, 1836, p. 602, Note 2]. 

Aristotle, M«rta^ysics,VlIl, 2 [1042^, 11-14]. Democritus seems to think there 
are three kinds of difference between things [atoms]; the underlying body, the 
matter, is one and the same, but they differ either in rhythm, i. e. shape, or in 
turning, i. e. position, or in inter-contact, i. e. order. 

Ibid,, I, 4 [985^, 4-19]. Leucippus and his associate Democritus say that the 
full and the empty are the elements, calling the one being and the other 
non-being — the full and solid being being, the empty non-being (whence they 
say being no more is than non-being, because the solid no more is than the empty); 
and they make these the material causes of things. And as those who make the 
underlying substance one generate all other things by its modifications, supposing 
the rare and the dense to be the sources of modifications, in the same way these 
philosophers say the differences in the elements are the causes of all other quali- 
ties. These differences, they say, are three — shape and order and position. For they 
say the real is differentiated only by “rhythm” and “inter-contact” and “turning”; 
and of these rhythm is shape, inter-contact is order, and turning is position; for 

A differs from N in shape, AN from NA in order, and Z from^N in posi- 
tion. 
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Diogenes Laertius, X, 44. ...atoms have no quality at all except shape, size 
and weight. ... further, that they are not of any and every she; at any rate no atom 
has ever been seen by our senses. 

IbkL, X, 56. But to attribute any and every size to the atoms does not help to 
explain the differences of quality in things; moreover, in that case atoms would 
exist large enough to be perceived by us, which is never observed to occur; nor can 
we conceive how such an occurrence should be possible, i. e., that an atom should 
become visible. 

IMd., X, 55. Again, you should not suppose that the atoms have any and 
every size ... but some differences of size must be admitted. 

Ibid., X, 59. On the analogy of things within our experience we have 
declared that the atom has size; and this, small as it is, we have merely reproduced 
on a larger scale. 

Comp. iUd., X, 58. Stobaeus, Physical SeUctions, 1, p. 27. 

Epicurus, Fragments (On Nature, II and XI), collected by Rosinius, ed. by 
Orelli, p. 26. 

Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel^ XIV, p. 773 (Paris ed.). But they differed 
in that one of them (i.e., Epicurus) assumed that all atoms were infinitely small and 
could therefore not be perceived, while Democritus assumed that some large atoms 
existed too. 

]g\ 

Stobaeus, Physical Selections, I, 17. Democritus even says ... that an atom is 
possible as large as the world. Comp. (Plutarch,) On the Sentiments of the 
Philosophers, I, p. 235 [1, 3]. 

Aristotle, On Becoming and Decaying, I, 8 [324**, 30], ... invisible ... owing to 
their minuteness.... 

Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel, XIV, p. 749. Democritus ... [assumed] as 
the principles of the things indivisible ... bodies perceptible through reason.... 
Comp. (Plutarch,) On the Sentiments of the Philosophers, I, p. 235 [3]. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 54. Moreover, we must hold that the atoms in fact 
possess none of the qu 2 dities belonging to the world which come under our 
observation, except shape, weight, and size, and the properties necessarily conjoined 
with shape. Comp. §44. 

Ibid., X, 42. Furthermore, the atoms ... vary indefinitely in their shapes. 

Ibid., X, 42, ... but the variety of shapes, though indefinitely larger, is not 
absolutely infinite. 

Lucredus, On the Nature of Things, II, 513>514. ...you must acknowledge a 
corresponding limit to the different forms of matter. 

Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel, XIV, p. 749. Epicurus ... [says] ... that 
the shapes of the atoms themselves are limited, and not infinite.... Comp. 
(Plutarch,) On the Sentiments of the Philosophers, l.c. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 42. The like atoms of each shape are absolutely 
infinite. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, II, 525-528. Since the varieties of form 
are limited, the number of uniform atoms must be unlimited. Otherwise the totality 
of matter would be finite, which I have proved in my verses is not so. 

Aristotle, On tiie Heavens, 111, 4 [S03^ 3-5, 10-15]. There is, further, another 
view — that of Leudppus and Democritus of Abdera — the implications of which 
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are also unacceptable.... and further, they say that since the atomic bodies differ in 
shape, and there is an infinity of shapes, there is an infinity of simple bodies. But 
they have never explained in detail the shapes of the various elements, except so, 
far as to allot the sphere to fire. Air, water and the rest..., 

Philoponus, I.c. They have ... not only entirely different shapes.... 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, II, 474~4S4, 491-492, 495-497. ...the 
number of different forms of atoms is finite. If it were not so, some of the atoms 
would have to be of infinite magnitude. Within the narrow limits of any single 
particle, there can be only a limited range of forms.... 

... if you wish to vary its form still further ... the arrangement will demand still 
other parts.... Variation in shape goes with increase in size. You cannot believe, 
therefore, that the atoms are distinguished by an infinity of forms.... 

Comp. Note 25). 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 44 and 54. 

Brucker, InsMutions of the History of Philosophy [Latin, 1747], p. 224. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, I, 1051-1052. 0, Memmius, here you 
must give up fully the belief that all things strive — as they say — to the middle of 
the world. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 43. The atoms move with equal speed, since the void 
makes way for the lightest and heaviest alike through all eternity.... 61. When they 
are travelling through the void and meet with no resistance, the atoms must move 
with equal speed. Neither will heavy atoms travel more quickly than small and light 
ones, so long as nothing meets them, nor will small atoms travel more quickly than 
large ones, provided they always find a passage suitable to their size; and provided 
that they meet with no obstruction. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, II, 235-239. But empty space can offer no 
resistance to any object in any quarter at any time, so as not to yield free passage as 
its own nature demands. Therefore, through undisturbed vacuum all bodies must 
travel at equal speed though impelled by unequal weights. 

**’ Comp. Ch. 3. 

FeueriMch, History of the Newer Philosophy. (1833, quotations from] Gassendi, 
1. c., XXXIII, No. 7. Although Epicurus had perhaps never thought about this 
experiment, he [still] reached, led by reason, the same opinion about atoms that 
experiment has recently taught us. This opinion is that all bodies..., although very 
different in weight and bulk, have the same velocity when they fall from above to 
below. Thus he was of opinion that ail atoms, however much they may differ in 
size and weight, move with an equal velocity. 

Chapter Three 

’'Atopiot ippt and (TCTOfia axotjjeia 

Ametocha kenou (ajiiTOjja xevoo) [Stobaeus, Physical Selections, 
I, p. 306] does not at all mean “do not fill space**, but ^*have no part 
of the void**, it is the same as what at another place Diogenes 
iMvtius says: “though they are Mrithout distinction of parts”. In 
the same way we must explain this expression in (Plutarch,) On the 
Sentiments of the Philosophers, I, p. 236, and Simplicius, p. 405. 
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This also is a wrong consequence. That which cannot be 
divided in space is not therefore outside of space or without 
spatial relation. 

Schaubach, l.c., [p]p. [549-]550. 

Diogenes Laerdiss, X, 44. 

Ibid., X, 67. But it is impossible to conceive anything that is incorporetU as 
self-existent, except empty space. 

Ibid., X, 39, 40 and 41. 

Ibid., VII, [Ch.] 1 [134]. There is a difference, according to them (i. e., 
the Stoics), between principles and elements; the former being without generation 
or destruction, whereas the elements are destroyed when all things arc resolved 
into fire. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics, IV, 1 and 3. 

®^Comp. 1. c. 

Ibid., V, 3[1014*. 31-34; 1014^ 5-6]. Similarly those who speak of the 
elements of bodies mean the things into which bodies are ultimately divided, while 
they are no longer divided into other things differing in kind; ... for which reason 
what is small and simple and indivisible is called an element. 

Ibid., I, 4. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 54. 

Plutarch, Reply to Colotes, 1110. ... that this view is as inseparable from 
Epicurus’ theories as shape and weight are by their (i.e., the Epicureans) own 
assertion inseparable from the atom. 

Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors, p. 420. 

Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel, XIV, p. 773. ... Epicurus ... [assumed 
that] they [i.e., the atoms] cannot be perceived.... P. 749. ... but they [i.e., the 
atoms] have their own shape perceivable by reason. 

(Pbitarch,) On the Sentiments of tke Philosophers, I, p. 246 [7]. The same (Epi- 
curus) asserts that there are four other natural beings which are immortal — of 
this sort are atoms, the vacuum, the infinite and the similar parts; and these last 
are [called] homoeomerias and likewise elements. 12. Epicurus [thinks that] bodies 
are not to be limited, but the first bodies are simple bodies, and all those com- 
posed of them ]x>ssess weight.... 

Stobaeus, Physical Selections, 1, p. 52. Metrodorus, the teacher of Epicurus, 
[says] ... that the causes, however, are the atoms and elements. P. 5. Epicurus 
[assumes] ... four substances essentially indestructible: the atoms, the void, the 
infinite and the similar parts, and these are called homoeomerias and elements. 

Comp. l.c. 

Cicero, On the Highest Goods and EvUs, I, vi. ...that which he follows ... the 
atoms, the void ... infinity itself, that they [i.e., the Epicureans] call apeiria....' 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 41. Again, the sum of things is infinite.... Moreover, 
the sum of things is unlimited both by reason of the multitude of the atoms and 
the extent of the void. ^ 

Plutarcb, Reply to Colotes, 1114. Now look at the sort of first principles [you 
p€x>ple adopt] to account for generation: infinity and the void — the void incapable 
of action, incapable of being acted upon, bodiless; the infinite disordered, 
irrational, incapable of formulation, disrupting and confounding itself because of a 
multiplicity that defies control or limitation. 


5-194 
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Simplicius, lx., p. 488. 

(Plutarch,) On the Sentiments of the Philosophers, p. 239 [I, 5]. But Metrodorus 
says ... that the number of worlds is infinite, and this can be seen from the fact 
that the number of causes is infinite.... But the causes are the atoms or the ele- 
ments. 

Stobaeus, Physical Selections, I. p. 52. Metrodorus, the teacher of Epicurus, 
fsaysl .. that the causes, however, are the atoms and elements. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of 'Phings, I, 820-821. For the same elements 
compose sky, sea and lands, rivers and sun, crops, trees and animals.... 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 39. Moreover, the sum total of things was always such 
as it is now, and such it will ever remain. For there is nothing into which it can 
change. For outside the sum of things there is nothing which could enter into it 
and bring about the change.... The whole of being consists of bodies.... 41. These 
elements are indivisible and unchangeable, and necessarily so, if things are not all 
to be destroyed and pass into non-existence, but are to be strong enough to endure 
when the composite btxiies are broken up, because they possess a solid nature and 
are incapable of being anywhere or anyhow dissolved. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 73. ... and all things are again dissolved, some faster, 
scjmc slower, some through the action of one set of causes, others through the 
action of others. 74. It is clear, then, that he [Epicurus] also makes the worlds 
perishable, as their parts are subject to change. 

Lucretius, V, 109-110. May reason rather than the event itself convince you 
that the whole world can collapse with one ear-splitting crack! 

Ibid., V, 373-375. It follows, then, that the doorway of death is not barred to 
sky and sun and earth and the sea’s unfathomed floods. It lies tremendously open 
and confronts them with a yawning chasm. 

Simplicius, l.c., p. 425. 

Lucretius, II, 796. ...and the atoms do not emerge into the light.... 


Chapter Four 

TIME 

Aristotle, Physics, VIII, 1 [251**, 15-17]. ...in fact, it is just this that enables 
Democritus to show that all things cannot have had a becoming; for time, he says, 
is uncreated. 

Simplicius, l.c., p. 426. Democritus was so strongly convinced that time is 
eternal, that, in order to show that not all things have an origin, he considered it 
evident that time has no origin. 

Lucretius, I, 459, 462-463. Similarly, time by itself does not exist.... It must 
not be claimed that anyone can sense time by itself apart from the movement of 
things or their restful immobility. 

IbicL, 1, 479-482. So you may see that events cannot be said to be by 
themselves like matter or in the same sense as space. Rather, you should describe 
them as accidents of matter, or of the place in which things happen. 

Sexttu Empiiicas, Against Use Professors, p. 420. Here Epicurus call« time 
accident of accidents {symptoma symptomaton). 
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Stoimeiia, Physical Selections, I, 8. Epicurus [calls time] an accident, i.e., 
something that accompanies motions. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 72. There is another thing which we must consider 
carefully. We must not investigate time as we do the other accidents which we 
investigate in a subject, namely, by referring them to the preconceptions envisaged 
in our minds; but we must take into account the plain fact itself, in virtue of which 
we speak of time as long or short, linking to it in intimate connection this attribute 
of duration. We need not adopt any fresh terms as preferable, but should employ 
the usual expression about it. Nor need we predicate anything else of time, as if 
this something else contained the same essence as is contained in the proper 
meaning of the word “time” (for this also is done by some). We must chiefly reflect 
upon that to which we attach this peculiar character of time, and by which we 
measure it. 73. No further proof is required: we have only to reflect that we attach 
the attribute of time to days and nights and their parts, and likewise to feelings of 
pleasure and pain and to neutral states, to states of movement and states of rest, 
conceiving a peculiar accident of these to be this vep^ characteristic which we 
express by the word “time”. He [i.e., Epicurus] says this both in the second book 
On Nature and in the Larger Epitome. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, I.c. 

Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors, p. 420 [X, 238, 240, 241, 244]. 
... accident of accidents.... For this reason Epicurus compels us to think that an 
existing body consists of non-existing bodies, since he says that we have to think 
of the body as a composition of size and shape, resistance and weight.... Hence there 
must be accidents for time to exist, but for accidents to be present themselves 
there must be an underlying circumstance. However, if no underlying circumstance 
exists, then there can be no time.... When this therefore is time, and Epicurus 
says that accidents are the nature [of time], then time, according to Epicurus, must 
be its own accident. Comp. Stobaeus, I.c. 

Diogenes Laerrius, X, 46. Again, there are outlines or films, which are of the 
same shape as solid bodies, but of a thinness far exceeding that of any object that 
we see.... To these films we give the name of “images” or “idols”.... 48. ... the 
production of the images is as quick as thought ... though no diminution of the 
bodies is observed, because other particles take their place. And those given off 
retain the position and arrangement which their atoms had when they formed part 
of the solid bodies.... 

Lucietiiis, IV, 30-32. ...“images” of things, a sort of outer skin perpetually 
peeled off the surface of objects and flying about this way and that through the air. 

Ibid,, IV, 51-52. ... because each particular floating image wears the aspect 
and form of the object from whose body it has emanated. 

Diogenes Laertius, X. 49. We must also consider that it is by the entrance of 
something coming from external objects that we see their shapes and think of 
them. For external things would not stamp on us their own nature ... so well as by 
the entrance into our eyes or minds, to whichever their size is suitable, of certain films 
coming from the things themselves, these films or outlines being of the same colour 
and shape as the external things themselves.... 50, [.„] and this again explains why 
they present the appearance of a single continuous object and retain the mutual 
interconnection which they had with the object.... 52. Again, hearing takes place 
when a current passes from the object, whether person or thing, which emits voice 
or sound or noise, or produces the sensation of hearing in any way whatever. This 
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current is broken up into homogeneous particles, which at the same time preserve 
a certain mutual connection.... 53. ... Again, we must believe that smelling, like 
hearing, would produce no sensation, were there not particles conveyed from the 
object which are of the proper sort for exciting the organ of smelling. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, II, 1145-1146. It is natural, therefore, that 
everything should perish when it is thinned out.... 


Chapter Five 
THE METEORS 


Diogenes Laertius, II, 3, 10. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, 5 [986*^, 25]. The One is God. 

Aristotle, On the Heavens, I, 3 [270 4-24] Our theory seems to confirm 

experience and to be confirmed by it. For all men have some conception of the 
nature of gods, and all who believe in the existence of gods at all, whether 
barbarian or Greek, agree in allotting the highest place to the deity, surely because 
they suppose that immortal is lii^ed with immortal and regard any other 
supposition as inconceivable. If then there is, as there certainly is, anything divine, 
what we have just said about the primary bodily substance was well said. The mere 
evidence of the senses is enough to convince us of this at least with human 
certainty. For in the whole range of time past, so far as our inherited records 
reach, no change appears to have taken place either in the whole scheme of the 
outermost heaven or in any of its proper parts. The common name, too, which has 
been handed down from our distant ancestors even to our own day, seems to show 
that they conceived of it in the fashion which we have been expressing. The same 
ideas, one must believe, recur to men’s minds not once or twice but s^^n and 
apin. And so, implying that the primary body is something else beyond earth, fire, 
air and water, they gave to the highest place a name of its own, aither, derived from 
the fact that it “runs always” (thein aet, ^glv aBl) for an eternity of time. 


Hud., II, 1 [284*, 11-15, 284*^, 2-5]. The ancients gave the Gods the heaven or 
upper place, as being alone immortal; and our present argument testifies that it is 
indestructible and ungenerated. Further, it is unaffected by any mortal discomfort 
...it is not only more appropriate so to conceive of its eternity, but also on this 
h)^thesis alone are we able to advance a theory consistent with popular 
divinations of the divine nature. 

AriMMle, Metaphysks. XI (XII), 8 [1074", 31, 38-1074^ 3]. Evidently there is 
but one heaven.... Our forefathers in the most remote ages have handed down to 
their ^stcrity a tradition, in the form of a myth, that these bodies are gods and 
A? encloses the whole of nature. The rest of the tradition has been 

aaaecl later in a mythical form with a view to the persuasion of the multitude and 
to Its legal and utilitarian exj^diency; they say these gods are in the form of men 
or like some of the other animals, and they say other things consequent on and 
siinilar to those which we have mentioned. But if one were to separate the first 
point fr<^ these additions and take it alone that they thought the first substances 
to be g^s, one must regard this as an inspired utterance; and reflect that, while 
pobably each art and each science has often been developed as far as possible and 

opinions, with others, have been preserved until the 
present like relics of the ancient treasure. 
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Diogenes Laerdiis, X, 81. There is yet one more point to seize, namely, that 
the greatest anxiety of the human mind arises through the belief that the heavenly 
bodies are blessed and indestructible, and that at the same time they have volidons 
and acdons ... inconsistent with this belief ... apprehending some evil because of the 
myths.... 

Ibid., X, 76. Nay more, we are bound to believe that in the sky revolution, 
solstices, eclipses, risings and settings, and the like, take place without the 
ntinistration or command, either now or in the future, of any being who at the 
same time enjoys perfect bliss along with immortality. 77. For troubles and 
anxieties ... do not accord with bliss, but always imply weakness and fear and 
dependence upon one’s neighbours. Nor, again, must we hold that things which 
are no more than globular masses of fire, being at the same time endowed with 
bliss, assume these motions at will.... Otherwise such inconsistency will of itself 
suffice to produce the worst disturbance in our minds. 

Aristotle, On the Heavens, 11, 1 [284®, 18-20]. Hence we must not believe the 
old tale which says that the world needs some Atlas to keep it safe. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 85. So you (i.e., Pythocles) will do well to take and 
learn them and get them up quickly along with the short epitome in my letter to 
Herodotus. 

Ibid., X, 85. In the first place, remember that, like everything else, 
knowledge of celestial phenomena, whether taken along with other things or in 
isolation, as well as of the other sciences, has no other end in view than peace of 
mind and firm conviction. 

Ibid., X, 82. But mental tranquillity means being released from all these 
troubles and cherishing a continual remembrance of the highest and most 
important truths. 

Ibid., X, 87. For our life has no need now of ideologies and false opinions; 
our one need is untroubled existence. 

Ibid., X, 78. Further, we must hold that to arrive at accurate knowledge of 
the cause of things of most moment is the business of natural science, and that 
happiness depends on this (viz. on the knowledge of celestial phenomena). 

Ibid., X, 79. There is nothing in the knowledge of risings and settings and 
solstices and eclipses and all kindred subjects that contributes to our happiness; but 
those who are well informed about su(± matters and yet are ignorant what the 
heavenly bodies really are, and what are the most important causes of phenomena, 
feel quite as much fear as those who have no such special information — nay, 
perhaps even greater fear. 

Ibid., X, 86. We do not seek to wrest by force what is impossible, nor to 
understand all matters equally well, nor make our treatment always as clear as 
when we discuss human life or explain the principles of ethics in general ... for 
instance, that the whole of being consists of bodies and intangible nature, or that 
the ultimate elements of things are indivisible, or any other proposition which 
admits only one explanation of the phenomena to be possible. But this is not the 
case with celestial phenomena. 

Ibid., X, 86. These at any rate admit of manifold causes for their occurrence 
and manifold accounts, none of them contradictory of sensation, of their nature. 
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For in the study of nature [physiology] we must not conlorm to empty assumptions 
and arbitrary laws, but follow the promptings of the facts. 

Ibid., X, 92. 

Ibid., X, 94. 

Ibid., X, 95 and 96. 

Ibid., X. 98. 

Ibid., X, 104. And [says Epicurus] there are several other ways in which 
thunderbolts may possibly be produced. Exclusion of myth is the sole condition 
necessary; and it will be excluded, if one properly attends to the facts and hence 
draws inferences to interpret what is obscure. 

Ibid., X, 80. When, therefore, we investigate the causes of celestial 
phenomena, as of all that is unknown, we must take into account the variety of 
ways in which analogous occurrences happen within our experience. 

Ibid., X, 82. But mental tranquillity means being released from all these 
troubles.... Hence we must attend to present feelings and sense perceptions, 
whether those of mankind in general or those peculiar to the individual, and also 
attend to all the clear evidence available, as given by each of the standards of truth. 
For by studying them we shall rightly trace to its cause and banish the source of 
disturbance and dread, accounting for celestial phenomena and for all other things 
which from time to time befall us and cause the utmost alarm to the rest of 
mankind. 

Ibid., X, 87. Some phenomena within our experience afford evidence by 
which we may interpret what goes on in the heavens. We see how the former really 
take place, but not how the celestial phenomena take place, for their occurrence 
may possibly be due to a variety of causes. (88.J However, we must observe each 
fact as presented, and further separate from it all the facts presented along with it, 
the occurrence of which from various causes is not contradicted by facts within our 
experience. 

Ibid., X, 78. Further, we must recognise on such points as this plurality of 
causes or contingency.... 

Ibid., X, 86. These [celestial phenomena] at any rate admit of manifold 
causes for their occurrence.... 

Ibid., X, 87. All things go on uninterruptedly, if all be explained by the 
method of plurality of causes ... so soon as we duly understand what may be 
plausibly alleged respecting them.... 

Ibid., X, 98. Whereas those who adopt only one explanation are in conflict 
with the facts and are utterly mistaken as to the way in which man can attain 
knowledge. 

IbM., X, 113. To assign a single cause for these effects when the facts 
suggest several causes is madness and a strange inconsistency; yet it is done by 
adherents of rash astrology, who assign meaningless causes for the stars whenever 
they persist in saddling the divinity with burdensome tasks. 

Ibid., X, 97. And further, let the regularity of their orbits be explained in 
the same way as certain ordinary incidents within our own experience; the divine 
nature must not on any account be adduced to explain this, but must be kept free 
from the task and in perfect bliss. Unless this be done, the whole study of celestial 
phenomena will be in vain, as indeed it has proved to be with some who did not lay 
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hold of a possible method, but fell into the folly of supposing that these events 
happen in one single way only and of rejecting all the others which are possible, 
suffering themselves to be carried into the realm of the unintelligible, and being 
unable to take a comprehensive view of the facts which must be taken as clues to 
the rest. 

Ibid., X, 93. ...unmoved by the servile artifices of the astrologers. 

Ibid., X, 87. ...we clearly fall away from the study of nature altogether and 
tumble into myth. 

Ibid., X, 80. Therefore we must ... investigate the causes of celestial 
phenomena, as of all that is unknown, [...] while as for those who do not recognise 
the difference between what is or comes about from a single cause and that which 
may be the effect of any one of several causes, overlooking the fact that the objects 
are only seen at a distance, and are moreover ignorant of the conditions that 
render, or do not render, peace of mind impossible — all such persons we must 
treat with contempt. 

Ibid., X, 80. We must not suppose that our treatment of these matters fails 
of accuracy, so far as it is needful to ensure our tranquillity and happiness. 

9fl\ ^ 

Ibid., X, 78. ... but we must hold that nothing suggestive of conflict or 
disquiet is compatible with an immortal and blessed nature. And the mind can 
grasp the absolute truth of this. 

Comp. Aristotle, On the Heavens, I, 10. 

Ibid., I, 10 [279*^, 25-26]. Suppose that the world was formed out of 
elements which were formerly otherwise conditioned than as they are now. Then ... 
if their condition was always so and could not have been otherwise, the world could 
never have come into being. 

Athenaeus, Banquet of the Learned, III, 104. ... One ... must with good reason 
approve the noble Chrysippus for his shrewd comprehension of Epicurus* “Na- 
ture”, and his remark that the very centre of the Epicurean philosophy is the 
Gastrology of Archestratus.... 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, I, 63-70, 79-80. 
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CRITIQUE OF PLUTARCH’S POLEMIC 
AGAINST THE THEOLOGY OF EPICURUS 


1. THE RELATIONSHIP OF MAN TO GOD 
1. Fear and the Being Beyond 

Plutarch, That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life Impossible (published by 
Xylander), II, 1100. ...one point, that of pleasure they derive from these views, has, 
I should say, been dealt with (i.e., from Epicurus): ... their theory ... docs remove a 
certain superstitious fear; but it allows no joy and delight to come to us from the 
gods. 

[Holbach,] System of Nature (London, 1770), II, p. 9.** The idea of such pow- 
erful agencies has always been associated with that of terror; their name always 
reminded man ot his own calamities or those of his fathers; we tremble today be- 
cause our ancestors have trembled for thousands of years. The idea of Divinity al- 
ways awakens in us distressing ideas ... our present fears and lugubrious thoughts 
... rise every time before our mind when we hear his name. Comp. p. 79. VVhen 
man bases morality on the not too moral character of a God who changes his be- 
haviour, then he can never know what he owes to God nor what he owes to 
himself or to others. Nothing therefore could be more dangerous than to persuade 
man that a being superior to nature exists, a being before whom reason must be 
silent and to whom man must sacrifice all to receive happiness. 

Plutarch, l.c., 1 101. For since they fear him [God] as a ruler mild to the good 
and haung the wicked, by this one fear, which keeps them from doing wrong, they 
are freed from the many that attend on crime, and since they keep their 
viciousness within themselves, where it gradually as it were dies down, they are less 
tormented than those who make free with it and venture on overt acts, only to be 
filled at once with terror and regret. 

2, Ctdt and the Individual 

Plutarch, l.c., 1101. No, wherever it [i.e., the soul] believes and conceives 
most firmly that the god is present, there more than anywhere else it puts away all 
feelings of pain, of fear and of worry, and gives itself up so far to pleasure that it 
indulges in a playful and merry inebriation, in amatory matters.... 

Ibki, l.c. 

Ibidi, l.c., 1102. For it is not the abundance of wine or the roast meats 
cheer the heart at festivab, but good hope and the belief in the benign presence of 
the god and his gracious acceptance of what is done. 
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3. Prwidence and the Degraded God 

Plutarch, l.c., 1102. ... how great their pleasures are, since their beliefs about 
God are purified from error: that he is our guide to all blessings, the father of 
everything honourable, and that he may no more do than suffer anything base. For 
he is good, and in none that is good arises envy about aught or fear or anger or 
hatred; for it is as much the function of heat to chill instead of warm as it is of 
good to harm. By its nature anger is farthest removed from favour, wrath from 
goodwill, and from love of man and kindliness, hostility and the spreading of 
terror; for the one set belong to virtue and power, the other to weakness and vice. 
Consequendy it is not true that Heaven is prey to feelings of anger and favour; 
rather, because it is God's nature to bestow favour and lend aid, it is not his 
nature to be angry and do harm.... 

Ihicl. Do you think that deniers of providence require any other punishment, 
and are not adequately punished when they extirpate from themselves so great a 
pleasure and delight? 

9 )a “3m jje jj jjQt 2l weak intellect who does not know an objective God, but he 
who wants to know one." Schelling, "Philosophical Letters on Dogmatism and 
Criticism" fin German] in Philosophische Schriften, Vol. I, Landshut, 1809, p. 127, 
Letter II. 

Herr Schelling should at any rate be advised to give again some 
thought to his first writings. For example, we read in his essay “on 
the Ego as principle of philosophy”: 

For example, let us assume God, insofar as he is determined as object, "as the 
real foundation of our cognition, then he belongs himself, insofar as he is object, in 
the sphere of our cognition, and therefore cannot be for us the ultimate point on 
which this entire sphere is suspended" (l.c., p. 5). 

Finally, we remind Herr Schelling of the last words of the letter 
from which we have just quoted: 

"The time has come to proclaim to the better part of humanity the freedom of minds, 
and not to tolerate any longer that they deplore the loss of their fetters* **. P. 129, l.c. 

When the time already had come in 1795, how about the year 
1841?” 

We might bring up for this occasion a theme that has well-nigh 
become notorious, namely, the proofs of the existence of God. Hegel 
has turned all these theological demonstrations upside-down, that 
is, he has rejected them in order to justify them. What kind of 
clients are those whom the defending lawyer can only save from 
conviction by killing them himself? For instance, Hegel interpreted 
the conclusion from the world to God as meaning: “Since the 
accidental does not exist, God or Absolute exists. However, the 
theological demonstration is the opposite: “Since the accidental 

* This Note 9) was subsequently inserted by Marx; italics in quotations from 

Schelling are mostly by Marx. — Ed. 
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has true being, God exists.” God is the guarantee for the world of 
the accidental. It is obvious that with this the opposite also has 
been stated. 

The proofs of the existence of God are either mere hollow 
tautologies. Take for instance the ontological proof. This only 
means: 

“that which I conceive for myself in a real way (realiter), is a real concept for 
me” 

something that works on me. In this sense all gods, the pagan as 
well as the Christian ones, have possessed a real existence.* Did 
not the ancient Moloch reign Was not the Delphic Apollo a real 
power in the life of the Greeks? Kant’s critique means nothing in 
this respect. If somebody imagines that he has a hundred talers, if 
this concept is not for him an arbitrary, subjective one, if he 
believes in it, then these hundred imagined talers have for him the 
same value as a hundred real ones. For instance, he will incur 
debts on the strength of his imagination, his imagination will work, 
in the same way as all humanity has incurred debts on its gods. The 
co.itrary is true. Kant’s example might have enforced the ontologi- 
cal proof. Real talers have the same existence that the imagined 
gods have. Has a real taler any existence except in the imagina- 
tion, if only in the general or rather common imagination of 
man?®® Bring paper money into a country where this use of paper 
is unknown, and everyone will laugh at your subjective imagina- 
tion. Come with your gods into a country where other gods are 
worshipped, and you will be shown to suffer from fantasies and 
abstractions. And justly so. He who would have brought a 
Wendic®’ god to the ancient Greeks would have found the proof 
of this god’s non-existence. Indeed, for the Greeks he did not 
exist. That which a particular country is for particular alien gods, the 
country of reason is for God in general, a region in which he ceases to 
exist.*^ 

As to the second alternative, that such proofs are proofs of the 
existence of essential human self-consciousness, logical explanations of it, 
take for example the ontological proof. Which being is immediate 
when made the subject of thought? Self-consciousness. 

Taken in this sense all proofs of the existence of God are proofs 

* “Existence’* corrected from “power”.— Ed. 

He ceases to exist” corrected from “his nonexistence is 'demonstrated”.— 


Ed, 
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of his non-existence. They are refutations of all concepts of a God. 
The true proofs should have the opposite character: “Since nature 
has been badly constructed, God exists”, “Because the world is 
without reason, therefore God exists”, “Because there is no 
thought, there is God”. But what does that say, except that, for 
whom the world appears without reason, hence who is without reason 
himself, for him God exists? Or lack of reason is the existence of God. 

"... when you presuppose the idea of an objective God, how can you talk of laws 
that reason produces out of itself, since autonomy can only belong to an absolutely free 
being.** Schelling, l.c., p. 198 [Letter X]. 

“It is a crime against humanity to hide principles that can be generally 
communicated.” Ibid., p. 199. 



DRAFT OF NEW PREFACE** 


The treatise that I herewith submit to the public is an old piece 
of work and was originally intended as part of a comprehensive 
exposition of Epicurean, Stoic, and Sceptic philosophy.* At pres- 
ent, however, political and philosophical arrangements of an 
entirely different kind prevent me from bringing such a task to 
completion. ^ 

Only now the time has come in which the systems of the 
Epicureans, Stoics and Sceptics can be understood. They are the 
philosophers of self-consciousness. These lines will at any rate show 
how litde has so far been achieved towards solving this problem. 


Written in late 1841 and early 1842 

Published in: Marx/Engels, Gesamtatisgabe, 
Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 


Printed according to the manu- 
script 

Published in English for the first 
time 


* The following passage is crossed out in the manuscript; “Since in the mean- 
time political as weU as philosophical work of more immediate interest prevents 
for the time being my finishing a complete exposition of these philoso- 
phies — since I do not know when I shall again have the opportunity to return to 
this subject— I am content to....” — Ed. 

The following passage is crossed out in the manuscript: “The Epicurean, 
Stoic, Sceptic philosophy, the philosophies of self-consciousness were just as much un- 
derestimated up to now by the philosophers as unspeculative and by the learned 
schoolmasters who also write history of philosophy as,.,:* --Ed. 
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Draft of the preface to Difference Between the Democritean and 
Epicurean FfiUosophy of Nature 





COMMENTS ON THE LATEST PRUSSIAN 
CENSORSHIP INSTRUCTION” 


We are not one of those malcontents who, even before the 
appearance of the new Prussian censorship decree, exclaim: Titneo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. “ On the contrary, since an examination 
of already promulgated laws is approved in the new instruction, 
even if it should prove not to agree with the government’s views, 
we are making a start with this at once. Censorship is official criti- 
cism; its standards are critical standards, hence they least of all can 
be exempted from criticism, being on the same plane as the 
latter. 

Certainly everyone can only approve of the general trend ex- 
pressed in the introduction to the instruction; 

“In order already now to free the press from improper restrictions, which are 
against the intentions of the All-Highest, His Majesty the King, by a supreme order 
issued to the royal state ministry on the 10th of this month, has been pleased to 
disapprove expressly of any undue constraint on the activity of writers and, re- 
cognising the value and need of frank and decent publicity, has empowered us to 
direct the censors anew to due observance of Article II of the censorship decree 
of October 18, 1819.” 

Certainly! If censorship is a necessity, frank liberal censorship is 
still more necessary. 

What might immediately arouse some surprise is the date of the 
law cited; it is dated October 18, 1819. What? Is it perhaps a law 
which conditions of time made it necessary to repeal? Apparendy 
not; for the censors are only directed “anew” to ensure observance 
of it. Hence the law has existed untfl 1842, but it has not been 
observed, for it has been called to mind “in order already rww” to 


I fear the Greeks, even when bringing gifts (Virgil, Atneid, II, 49). — Ed. 
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free the press from improper restrictions, which are against the 
intentions of the All-Highest. 

The press, in spite of the law, has until now been subjected to 
improper restrictions — that is the immediate conclusion to be 
drawn from this introduction. 

Is this then an argument against the law or against the censors? 

We can hardly assert the latter. For twenty-two years illegal ac- 
tions have been committed by an authority which has in its charge 
the highest interest of the citizens, their minds, by an authority 
which regulates, even more than the Roman censors did, not only 
the behaviour of individual citizens, but even the behaviour of 
the public hiind. Can such unscrupulous behaviour of the high- 
est servants of the state, such a thoroughgoing lack of loyalty, 
be possible in the well-organised Prussian state, which is proud of 
its administration? Or has the state, in continual delusion, se- 
lected the most incapable persons for the most difficult posts? 
Or, finally, has the subject of the Prussian state no possibil- 
ity of complaining against illegal actions? Are all Prussian writ- 
ers so ignorant and foolish as to be unacquainted with the laws 
which concern their existence, or are they too cowardly to demand 
their observance? 

If we put the blame on the censors, not only their own honour, 
but the honour of the Prussian state, and of the Prussian writers, 
is compromised. 

Moreover, the more than twenty years of illegal behaviour of 
the censors in defiance of the law would provide argumentum ad 
hominem'' that the press needs other guarantees than such general 
instructions for such irresponsible persons; it would provide the 
proof that there is a basic defect in the nature of the censorship 
which no law can remedy. 

If, however, the censors were capable, and the law was no good, 
why appeal to it afresh for removal of the evil it has caused? 

Or should, perhaps, the objective defects of an institution be 
ascribed to individuals, in order fraudulently to give the impres- 
sion of an improvement without making any essential improve- 
ment? It is the habit of pseudo-liberalism, when compelled to make 
concessions, to sacrifice persons, the instruments, and to preserve 
the thing itself, the institution. In' this way the attention of a 
superficial public is diverted. 

Resentment against the thing itself becomes resentment against 
persons. It is believed that by a change of persons the thing itself 


Convincing proof (literally: an argument to the man). — Ed. 
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has been changed. Attention is deflected from the censorship to 
individual censors, and those petty writers of progress by com- 
mand allow themselves petty audacities against those who have 
fallen out of favour and perform just as many acts of homage 
towards the government. 

Yet another difficulty confronts us. 

Some newspaper correspondents take the censorship instruction 
for the new censorship decree itself. They are mistaken, but their 
mistake is pardonable. The censorship decree of October 18, 1819, 
was to continue only provisionally until 1824, and it would have 
remained a provisional law to the present day if we had not learnt 
from the instruction now before us that it has never been 
implemented. 

The 1819 decree was also an interim measure, with the differ- 
ence that in its case a definite period of expectation of five years 
was indicated, whereas in the new instruction it is of unlimited 
duration, and that at that time laws on the freedom of the press were 
the object of expectation whereas now it is laws on censorship. 

Other newspaper correspondents regard the censorship instruc- 
tion as a refurbishing of the old censorship decree. Their error 
will be refuted by the instruction itself. 

We regard the censorship instruction as the anticipated spirit of 
the presumable censorship law. In so doing we adhere strictly to 
the spirit of the 1819 censorship decree, according to which laws 
and ordinances are of equal significance for the press. (See the 
above-mentioned decree, Article XVI, No. 2.) 

Let us return to the instruction. 

“According to this law,” namely, Article II, “the censorship should not prevent 
serious and modest investigation of truth, nor impose undue constraint on writers, 
or hinder the book trade from operating freely.” 

The investigation of truth which should not be prevented by the 
censorship is more particularly defined as one which is serious and 
modest Both these definitions concern not the content of the 
investigation, but rather something which lies outside its content. 
From the outset they draw the investigation away from truth and 
make it pay attention to an unknown third thing. An investigation 
which continually has its eyes fixed on this third element, to which 
the law gives a legitimate capriciousness, will it not lose sight of the 
truth? Is it not the first duty of the seeker after truth to aim 
directly at the truth, without looking to the right or left? Will I not 
forget the essence of the matter, if I am obliged not to forget to 
state it in the prescribed form? 
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Truth is as little modest as light, and towards whom should it be 
so? Towards itself? Verum index sui et faki^ Therefore, towards 
fakehood? 

If modesty is the characteristic feature of the investigation, then 
it is a sign that truth is feared rather than falsehood. It is a means 
of discouragement at every step forward I take. It is the imposition 
on the investigation of a fear of reaching a result, a means of guarding 
against the truth. 

Further, truth is general, it does not belong to me alone, it 
belongs to all, it owns me, I do not own it. My property is the 
form, which is my spiritual individuality. Le style c'est l*homme,^ Yes, 
indeed! The law permits me to write, only I must write in a style 
that is not minel I may show my spiritual countenance, but I must 
first set it in the prescribed foldsl What man of honour will not 
blush at this presumption and not prefer to hide his head under 
the toga? Under the toga at least one has an inkling of a Jupiter’s 
head. The prescribed folds mean nothing but bonne mine d mauvais 

You admire the delightful variety, the inexhaustible riches of 
nature. You do not demand that the rose should smell like 
the violet, but must the greatest riches of all, the spirit, exist in 
only one variety? I am humorous, but the law bids me write se- 
riously. I am audacious, but the law commands that my style be 
modest. Grey, all grey, is the sole, the rightful colour of freedom. 
Every drop of dew on which the sun shines glistens with an inex- 
haustible play of colours, but the spiritual sun, however many the 
persons and whatever the objects in which it is refracted, must 
produce only the off icial colour! The most essential form of the spir- 
it is cheerfulness, light, but you make shadow the sole manifestation 
of the spirit; it must be clothed only in black, yet among flow- 
ers there are no black ones. The essence of the spirit is always 
truth itself but what do you make its essence? Modesty. Only the 
mean wretch is modest, says Goethe,*^ and you want to turn the 
spirit into such a mean wretch? Or if modesty is to be the mod- 
esty of genius of which Schiller® speaks, then first of all turn all 
your citizens and above all your censors into geniuses. But then 
the modesty of genius does not consist in what educated speech 

* Truth is the touchstone of itself and of falsehood (Spinoza, Ethics, Part II, 
Prop. 43). — Ed. 

^ Style is the man. — Ed. 

^ To put a good face on a bad job.— Ed 
J. Goethe, Rechenschaft. — Ed. 

F. Schiller, Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung. — Ed. 
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consists in, the absence of accent and dialect, but rather in 
speaking with the accent of the matter and in the dialect of its 
essence. It consists in forgetting modesty and immodesty and 
getting to the heart of the matter. The universal modesty of the 
mind is reason, that universal liberality of thought which reacts to 
each thing according to the latter*s essential nature. 

Further, if seriousness is not to come under Tristram Shandy’s** 
definition according to which it is a hypocritical behaviour of the 
body in order to conceal defects of the soul, but signifies 
seriousness in substance, then the entire prescription falls to the 
ground. For I treat the ludicrous seriously when I treat it 
ludicrously, and the most serious immodesty of the mind is to be 
modest in the face of immodesty. 

Serious and modest! What fluctuating, relative concepts! Where 
does seriousness cease and jocularity begin? Where does modesty 
cease and immodesty begin? We are dependent on the temperament of 
the censor. It would be as wrong to prescribe temperament for the 
censor as to prescribe style for the writer. If you want to be consis- 
tent in your aesthetic criticism, then forbid also a too serious and too 
modest investigation of the truth, for too great seriousness is the most 
ludicrous thing of all, and too great modesty is the bitterest irony. 

Finally, the starting point is a completely perverted and abstract 
view of truth itself. All objects of the writer’s activity are com- 
prehended in the one general concept “trut/i”. Even if we leave 
the subjective side out of account, viz., that one and the same object 
is refracted differendy as seen by different persons and its 
different aspects converted into as many different spiritual charac- 
ters, ought the character of the object to have no influence, not even 
the slightest, on the investigation? Truth includes not only the 
result but also the path to it. The investigation of truth must itself 
be true; true investigation is developed truth, the dispersed 
elements of which are brought together in the result. And should 
not the manner of investigation alter according to the object? If 
the object is a matter for laughter, the manner has to seem 
serious, if the object is disagreeable, it has to be modest. Thus you 
violate the right of the object as you do that of the subject. You 
conceive trutli abstracdy and turn the spirit into an examining 
magistrate, who draws up a dry protocol of it. 

Or is there no need of this metaphysical twisting? Is truth to be 
understood as being simply what the government decrees, so that 
investigation is added as a superfluous, intrusive element, but 

L, Steme, The Life and Opinions of Tristratn Shandy » Gentlefnan, Vol. I, 
Ch. XL— M 
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which for etiquette's sake is not to be entirely rejected? It almost 
seems so. For investigation is understood in advance as in con- 
tradiction to truth and therefore appears with the suspicious offi- 
cial accompaniment of seriousness and modesty, which of course 
is fitting for the layman in relation to the priest. The government’s 
understanding is the only state reason. True, in certain circum- 
stances of time, concessions have to be made to a different under- 
standing and its chatter, but this understanding comes on the 
scene conscious of the concession and of its own lack of right, 
modest and submissive, serious and tedious. If Voltaire says; “Tot« 
les genres sont bons, excepte le genre ennuyeux",^ in the present case 
the genre ennuyant ^ becomes the exclusive one, as is already suffi- 
ciently proved by the reference to the “proceedings of the Rhine 
Province Assembly”. Why not rather the good old German cu- 
rialistic style? You may write freely, but at the same time every 
word must be a curtsey to the liberal censorship, which allows you 
to express your equally serious and modest opinions. Indeed, 
do not lose your feeling of reverence! 

The legal emphasis is not on truth but on modesty and serious- 
ness. Hence everything here arouses suspicion: seriousness, mod- 
esty and, above all, truth, the indefinite scope of which seems to 
conceal a very definite but very doubtful kind of truth. 

“The censorship,” the instruction states further, “should therefore by no means 
be implemented in a narrow-minded interpretation going beyond this law.” 

By this law is meant in the first place Article II of the 1819 de- 
cree, but later the instruction refers to the spirit" of the cen- 
sorship decree as a whole. The two provisions are easily combined. 
Article II is the concentrated spirit of the censorship decree, the 
further subdivision and more detailed specification of this spir- 
it being found in the other articles. We believe the above- 
mentioned spirit cannot be better characterised than by the 
following expressions of it: 

Article VII. **The freedom from censorship hitherto accorded the Academy of Sciences 
and the universities is hereby suspended for five years. ” 

§10. “The present temporary decision shall remain in force for five years from 
today. Before the expiry of this term there shall be a thorough investigation in the 
Bundestag of how the kind of provisions regarding freedom of the press proposed in 
Article 18 of the Bundesakte could be put into effect, and thereby a definite 
decision reached on the legitimate limits of freedom of the press in Germany.” 

A law which suspends freedom of the press where it has hitherto 

* “All kinds are good except the kind that bores you.” F. Voltaire, Venfant 
prodigue. — Ed. 

** The annoying kind. — Ed. 
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existed, and makes it superfluous through censorship where it was 
to be brought into existence, can hardly be called one favourable 
to the press. Moreover, §10 direcdy admits that provisionally a 
censorship law will be introduced instead of the freedom of the press^ 
proposed in Article 18 of the Bundesakte and perhaps intended 
to be put into effect at some time. This quid pro quo^ at least reveals* 
that the circumstances of the time called for restrictions on the 
press, and that the decree owes its origin to distrust of the press. 
This annoyance is even excused by being termed provisional, val- 
id for only five years — unfortunately it has lasted for 22 years. 

The very next line of the instruction shows how it becomes in- 
volved in a contradiction. On the one hand, it will not have the 
censorship implemented in any interpretation that goes beyond 
the decree, and at the same time it prescribes such excess: 

“The censor can very well permit a frank discussion also of internal affairs/* 

The censor can, but he does not have to, there is no necessity. 
Even this cautious liberalism very definitely goes not only be- 
yond the spirit but beyond the definite demands of the censor- 
ship decree. The old censorship decree, to be exact, Article II 
cited in the instruction, not only does not permit any frank discus- 
sion of Prussian affairs, but not even of Chinese affairs. 

“Here/* namely, among violations of the security of the Prussian state and the 
German Federated States, the instruction comments, “are included all attempts to 
present in a favourable light parties existing in any country which work for the 
overthrow of the state system/* 

Is this the way a frank discussion of Chinese or Turkish national 
affairs is permitted? And if even such remote relations endanger 
the precarious security of the German Federation, how can any 
word of disapproval about internal affairs fail to do so? 

Thus, on the one hand, the instruction goes beyond the spirit 
of Article II of the censorship decree in the direction of liberal- 
ism — an excess whose content will become clear later, but which 
is already formally suspicious inasmuch as it claims to be the conse- 
quence of Article II, of which wisely only the first half is quoted, 
the censor however being referred at the same time to the article 
itself. On the other hand, the instruction just as much goes beyond 
Ihe censorship decree in an illiberal direction and adds new press rest- 
rictions to the old ones. 

In the above-quoted Article II of the censorship decree it is 
stated: 

* The confusion of one thing with another. — Ed. 
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“Its aim” (that of the censorship) “is to check all that is contrary to the general 
principles of religion, irrespective of the opinions and doctrines of individual religious 
parties and sects permitted in the state.” 

In 1819, rationalism still prevailed, which understood by religion 
in general the so-called religion of reason. This rationalist point of 
view is also that of the censorship decree, which at any rate is so 
inconsistent as to adopt the irreligious point of view while its aim 
is to protect religion. For it is already contrary to the general 
principles of religion to separate them from the positive content 
and particular features of religion, since each religion believes 
itself distinguished from the various other would-be religions by its 
special nature, and that precisely its particular features make it the 
true religion. In quoting Article 11, the new censorship instruction 
omits the restrictive additional clause by which individual religious 
parties and sects are excluded from inviolability, but it does not 
stop at this and makes the following comment: 

“Anything aimed in a frivolous, hostile way against the Christian religion in 
general, or against a particular article of faith, must not be tolerated.” 

The old censorship decree does not mention the Christian re- 
ligion at all; on the contrary, it distinguishes between religion and 
all individual religious parties and sects. The new censorship in- 
struction does not only convert religion in general into the 
Christian religion, but adds further a particular article of faith, 
A delightful product of our Christianised science! Who will still 
deny that it has forged new fetters for the press? Religion, it is 
said, must not be attacked, whether in general or in particular. Or do 
you perhaps believe that the words frivolous and hostile have 
made the new fetters into chains of roses? How adroidy it is 
written: frivolous, hostilel The adjective frivolous appeals to the 
citizen’s sense of decorum, it is the exoteric word for the world at 
large, but the adjective hostile is whispered into the censor’s ear, it 
is the legal interpretation of frivolity. We shall find in this 
instruction more examples of this subde tact, which offers the 
public a subjective word that makes it blush and offers the censor 
an objective word that makes the author grow pale. In this way 
even lettres de cachet^^ could be set to music. 

And in what a remarkable contradiction the censorship instruc- 
tion has entangled itself! It is onlv a half-hearted attack that 
IS frivolous, one which keeps to individual aspects of a phenome- 
non, without being sufficiendy profound and serious to touch the 
essence of the matter; it is precisely an attack on a merely particular 
feature as such that is frivolous. If, therefore, an attack on the 
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Christian religion in general is forbidden, it follows that only a 
frivolous attack on it is permitted. On the other hand, an attack on 
the general principles of religion, on its essence, on a particular 
feature insofar as it is a manifestation of the essence, is a hostile 
attack. Religion can only be attacked in a hostile or a frivolous way, 
there is no third way. This inconsistency in which the instruction 
entangles itself is, of course, only a seeming one, for it de- 
pends on the semblance that in general some kind of attack on re- 
ligion is still permitted. But an unbiassed glance suffices to realise 
that this semblance is only a semblance. Religion must not be 
attacked, whether in a hostile or a frivolous way, whether in 
general or in particular, therefore not at all. 

But if the instruction, in open contradiction to the 1819 cen- 
sorship decree, imposes new fetters on the philosophical press, it 
should at least be sufficiently consistent as to free the religious 
press from the old fetters imposed on it by the former rationalist 
decree. For it declares that the aim of the censorship is also 

“to oppose fanatical transference of religious articles of faith into politics and 
the confusion of ideas resulting therefrom”. 

The new instruction, it is true, is clever enough not to mention 
this provision in its commentary, nevertheless it accepts it in citing 
Article 11. What does fanatical transference of religious articles of 
faith into politics mean? It means making religious articles of faith, 
by their specific nature, a determining factor of the state; it means 
making the particular nature of a religion the measuring-rod of the 
state. The old censorship decree could rightly oppose this confu- 
sion of ideas, for it left a particular religion, its definite content, 
open to criticism. The old decree, however, was based on the shal- 
low, superficial rationalism which you yourselves despised. But you, 
who base the state even in details on faith and Christianity, who 
want to have a Christian state, how can you still recommend the 
censorship to prevent this confusion of ideas? 

The confusion of the political with the Christian-religious 
principle has indeed become official doctrine. We want to make this 
confusion clear in a few words. Speaking only of Christianity 
as the recognised religion, you have in your state Catholics and 
Protestants. Both make equal claims on the state, just as they have 
equal duties to it. They both leave their religious differences out 
of account and demand equally that the state should be the 
realisation of political and juridical reason. But you want a Chris- 
tian state. If your state is only Lutheran-Christian, then for the 
Catholic it becomes a church to which he does not belong, 
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which he must reject as heretical, and whose innermost essence is 
contrary to him. It is just the same the other way round. If, 
however, you make the general spirit of Christianity the particular 
spirit of your state, you nevertheless decide on the basis of your 
Protestant views what the general spirit of Christianity is. You 
define what a Christian state is, although the recent period has 
taught you that some government officials are unable to draw 
the line between the religious and the secular, between state and 
church. In regard to this confusion of ideaSy it was not censors but 
diplomats who had, not to decide, but to negotiate,^^ Finally, you are 
adopting a heretical point of view when you reject definite dogma 
as non-essential. If you call your state a general Christian state, you are 
admitting with a diplomatic turn of phrase that it is un-Chris- 
tian. Hence either forbid religion to be introduced at all into poli- 
tics — but you don’t want that, for you want to base the state not on 
free reason, but on faith, religion being for you the general sanction 
for what exists — or allow also the fanatical introduction of religion 
into politics. Let religion concern itself with politics in its own way, but 
you don’t want that either. Religion has to support the secular 
authority, without the latter subordinating itself to religion. Once 
you introduce religion into politics, it is intolerable, indeed irreli- 
gious, arrogance to want to determine secularly how religion has 
to act in political matters. He who wants to ally himself with 
religion owing to religious feelings must concede it the decisive 
voice in all questions, or do you perhaps understand by religion 
the cult of your own unlimited authority and governmental wisdom? 

There is yet another way in which the orthodox spirit of the new 
censorship instruction comes into conflict with the rationalism of 
the old censorship decree. The latter includes under the aim of 
the censorship also suppression of “what offends against morality 
and good manners”. The instruction reproduces this passage as a 
quotation from Article II. Its commentary, however, while making 
additions as regards religion, contains omissions as regards morali- 
ty. Offending against morality and good manners becomes violation 
of “propriety and manners and external decorum”. One sees: 
morality as such, as the principle of a world that obeys its own laws, 
disappears, and in place of the essence external manifestations 
make their appearance, police respectability, conventional decorum. 
Honour to whom honour is due, we recognise true consistency 
here. The specifically Christian legislator cannot recognise morality as 
an independent sphere that is sacrosanct in itself, for he claims 
that its inner general essence belongs to religion. Independent 
morality offends against the general principles of religion, but the 
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particular concepts of religion conflict with morality. Morality 
recognises only its own universal and rational religion, and 
religion recognises only its particular positive morality. Hence, 
according to this instruction, the censorship must reject the 
intellectual heroes of morality, such as Kant, Fichte and Spinoza, 
as irreligious, as violating propriety, manners, and external de- 
corum. All these moralists start out from a contradiction in 
principle between morality and religion, for morality is based on 
the autonomy of the human mind, religion on its heteronomy. Let us 
turn from these undesirable innovations of the censorship — on 
the one hand, the weakening of its moral conscience, on the other 
hand, the rigorous heightening of its religious conscience — to 
what is more welcome, the concessions. 

It “follows in particular that writings in which the state administration is 
assessed as a whole or in its individual branches, laws that have been or are still to 
be promulgated are examined for their inner value, mistakes and misconceptions 
revealed, improvements indicated or suggested, are not to be rejected because they 
are written in a spirit that docs not agree with the government’s views, as long as 
their formulation is decent and their tendency well-meaning'\ 


Modesty and seriousness of investigation — both the new instruc- 
tion and the censorship decree make this demand, but for the 
former decorous formulation is as little sufficient as truth of 
content. For it the tendency is the main criterion, indeed it is its 
all-pervading thought, whereas in the decree itself not even the 
word tendency is to be found. Nor does the new instruction say 
what constitutes tendency, but how important it is for it may be 
seen from the following extract: 

“In this connection it is an indispensable premise that the tendency of remon- 
strances expressed against measures of the government should not be spiteful or 
malevolent, but well-intentioned, and goodwill and insight are required of the 
censor so that he knows how to distinguish between the one case and the other. 
Ck>nsidering this, the censors must also pay special attention to the form and tone 
of writings for the press and insofar as, owing to passion, vehemence and arrogance, 
dteir tendency is found to be pernicious, must not allow them to be printed.” 


The writer, therefore, has fallen victim to the most frightful 
terrorism, and is subjected to the jurisdiction of suspicion. Laws against 
tendency, laws giving no objective standards, are laws of terror- 
ism, such as were invented owing to the emergency needs of 
the state under Robespierre and the corruption of the state under 
the Roman emperors. Laws which make Aeir main criterion not 
actions as such, but the frame of mind of the doer, are nothing but 
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positive sanctions for lawlessness. Better like that Russian Tsar* to 
have everyone’s beard cut off by Cossacks in his service than to 
make the state of mind due to which I wear a beard the criterion 
for the cutting. 

Only insofar as I manifest myself externally, enter the sphere of 
the actual, do I enter the sphere of the legislator. Apart from my 
actions, I have no existence for the law, am no object for it. 
My actions are the sole thing by which the law has a hold on me; 
for they are the sole thing for which I demand a right of 
existence, a right of actuality, owing to which therefore I come 
within the sphere of actual law. The law which punishes tendency, 
however, punishes me not only for what I do, but for what I 
think, apart from my actions.lt is therefore an insult to the honour 
of the citizen, a vexatious law which threatens my existence. 

I can turn and twist as I will, it is not a question of the facts. My 
existence is under suspicion, my innermost being, my individuality, 
is considered bad, and it is for this opinion of me that I am punished. 
The law punishes me not for any wrong I commit, but for the 
wrong I do not commit. I am really being punished because my 
action is not against the law, for only because of that do I compel 
the lenient, well-meaning judge to seize on my bad frame of mind, 
which is clever enough not to come out in the open. 

The law against a frame of mind is not a law of the state promul- 
gated for its citizens, but the law of one party against another party. 
The law which punishes tendency abolishes the equality of the cit- 
izens before the law. It is a law which divides, not one which unites, 
and all laws which divide are reactionary. It is not a law, but a 
privilege. One may do what another may not do, not because the 
latter lacks some objective quality, like a minor in regard to con- 
cluding contracts; no, because his good intentions and his frame of 
mind are under suspicion. The moral stale assumes its members to 
have the frame of mind of the state, even if they act in opposition to an 
organ of the state, against the government. But in a society in which 
one organ imagines itself the sole, exclusive possessor of state 
reason and state morality, in a government which opposes the 
people in principle and hence regards its anti-state frame of mind as 
the general, normal frame of mind, the bad conscience of a 
faction invents laws against tendency, laws of revenge, laws against sl 
frame of mind which has its seat only in the government members 
themselves. Laws against frame of mind are based on an unprinci- 
pled frame of mind, on an immoral, material view of the state. 


Peter the Great, — £d. 
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They are the involuntary cry of a bad conscience. And how is a 
law of this kind to be implemented? By a means more revolting 
than the law itself: by spies, or by previous agreement to regard 
entire literary trends as suspicious, in which case, of course, the 
trend to which an individusil belongs must also be inquired into. 
Just as in the law against tendency the legal form contradicts the 
content, just as the government which issues it lashes out against 
what it is itself, against the anti-state frame of mind, so also in 
each particular case it forms as it were the reverse world to its laws, 
for it applies a double measuring-rod. What for one side is right, 
for the other side is wrong. The very laws issued by the government 
are the opposite of what they make into law. 

The new censorship instruction, too, becomes entangled in this 
dialectic. It contains the contradiction of itself doing, and making 
it the censor’s duty to do, everything that it condemns as anti-state 
in the case of the press. 

Thus the instruction forbids writers to cast suspicion on the 
frame of mind of individuals or whole classes, and in the same 
breath it bids the censor divide all citizens into suspicious and un- 
suspicious, into well-intentioned and evil-intentioned. The press 
is deprived of the right to criticise, but criticism becomes the daily 
duty of the governmental critic. This reversal, however, does not 
end the matter. Within the press what was anti-state as regards 
content appeared as something particular, but from the aspect of 
its form it was something universal, that is to say, subject to 
universal appraisal. 

However, now the thing is turned upside-down: the particular 
now appears justified in regard to its content, what is anti-state 
appears as the view of the state, as state law; in regard to its form, 
however, what is anti-state appears as something particular, that 
cannot be brought to the general light of day, that is relegated 
from the open air of publicity to the office files of the governmen- 
tal critic. Thus the instruction wants to protect religion, but it 
violates the most general principle of all religions, the sanctity and 
inviolability of the subjective frame of mind. It makes the censor 
instead of God the judge of the heart. Thus it prohibits offensive 
utterances and defamatory judgments on individuals, but it ex- 
poses you every day to the defamatory and offensive judgment 
of the censor. Thus the instruction wants the gossip of evil-mind- 
ed or ill-informed persons suppressed, but it compels the cen- 
sor to rely on such gossip, on spying by ill-informed and evil- 
minded persons, degrading judgment from the sphere of ob- 
jective content to that of subjective opinion or arbitrary action. 
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Thus suspicion must not be cast on the intention of the state, but 
the instruction starts out from suspicion in respect of the state. 
Thus no bad frame of mind must be concealed under a good 
appearance, but the instruction itself is based on a false appear- 
ance. Thus the instruction wants to enhance national feeling, but it 
is based on a view that humiliates the nation. Lawful behaviour 
and respect for the law are demanded of us, but at the same time 
we have to honour institutions which put us outside the law 
and introduce arbitrariness in place of law. We are required to 
recognise the principle of personality to such an extent that we 
trust the censor despite the defects of the institution of censorship, 
and you violate the principle of personality to such an extent that 
you cause personality to be judged not according to its actions but 
according to an opinion of the opinion of its actions. You demand 
modesty and your starting point is the monstrous immodesty of 
appointing individual servants of the state to spy on people's 
hearts, to be omniscient, philosophers, theologians, politicians, 
Delphic Apollos. On the one hand, you make it our duty to 
respect immodesty and, on the other hand, you forbid us to be 
immodest. The real immodesty consists in ascribing perfection 
of the genus to particular individuals. The censor is a particular 
individual, but the press becomes the embodiment of the whole 
genus. You order us to have trust, and you give distrust the 
force of law. You repose so much trust in your state institutions 
that you think they will convert a weak mortal, an official, into a 
saint, and make the impossible possible for him. But you distrust 
your state organism so much that you are afraid of the isolated 
opinion of a private person; for you treat the press as a private 
person. You assume that the officials will act quite impersonally, 
without animosity, passion, narrow-mindedness or human weak- 
ness. But what is impersonal, ideas, you suspect of being full of 
personal intrigue and subjective vileness. The instruction demands 
unlimited trust in the estate of officials, and it proceeds from 
unlimited distrust in the estate of non-officials. Why should we not 
pay tit for tat? Why should we not look with suspicion on precisely 
this estate of officials? Equally as regards character. From the 
outset one who is impartial should have more respect for the 
character of the critic who acts publicly than for the character 
of the critic who acts in secret. 

What is at all bad remains bad, whoever personifies this bad- 
ness, whether a private critic or one appointed by the government, 
but in the latter case the badness is authorised and regarded 
from above as a necessity to realise goodness from below. 
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The censorship of tendency and the tendency of censorship are a gift 
of the new liberal instruction. No one will blame us if we turn to the 
further provisions of the instruction with a certain misgiving. 

^‘Offensive utterances and defamatory judgments on individuals are not suitable 
for publication,** 

Not suitable for publication! Instead of this mildness we could 
wish that an objective definition of offensive and defamatory 
judgments had been given. 

“The same holds good for suspicion of the frame of mind of individuals or" (a 
significant or) “whole classes, for the use of party names and other such personal 
attacks.’’ 

Inadmissible, therefore, also are classification by categories, 
attacks on whole classes, use of party names — and man, like 
Adam, has to give everything a name for it to exist for him; party 
names are essential categories for the political press, 

“Because, as Dr. Sassafras supposes, 

Every illness for its cure 
Must first receive a name.*’’^ 

All this is included in personal attacks. How then is one to make 
a start? One must not attack an individual, and just as little the 
class, the general, the juridical person. The state will — and here it 
is right — tolerate no insults, no personal attacks; but by a simple 
“or” the general is also included in the personal. By “or” the 
general comes into it, and by means of a little “and” we learn 
finally that the whole question has been only of personal attacks. 
But as a perfecdy simple consequence it follows that the press is 
forbidden all control over officials as over such institutions that 
exist as a class of individuals. 

“If censorship is exercised in accordance with these directives in the spirit of the 
censorship decree of October 18, 1819, adequate scope will be afforded for 
decorous and candid publicity, and it is to be expected that thereby greater 
sympathy for the interests of the Fatherland will be aroused and thus national 
feeling enhanced.’’ 

We are ready to admit that in accordance with these directives 
for decorous publicity, decorous in the sense understood by the 
censorship, a more than adequate field of play^ is afforded — 
the term field of play is happily chosen, for the field is calculated 
for a sportive press that is satisfied with leaps in the air. Whether 
it is adequate for a candid publicity, and where its candidness lies, 

* C. M. Wieland, Der Neue Amadis, No. 36. — Ed. 

^ A pun on the German word Spklraumt which means “scope** and “field of 
play**.— JEd. 
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we leave to the readers* perspicacity. As for expectations held 
out by the instruction, national feeling may, of course, be en- 
hanced just as the sending of a bow-string enhances the feeling of 
Turkish nationality: but whether the press, as modest as it is se- 
rious, will arouse sympathy for the interests of the Fatherland we 
shall leave it to decide for itself; a meagre press cannot be fat- 
tened with quinine. Perhaps, however, we have taken too serious 
a view of the passage quoted. We shall, perhaps, get at the mean- 
ing better if we regard it as merely a thorn in the wreath of 
roses. Perhaps this liberal thorn holds a pearl of very ambiguous 
value. Let us see. It all depends on the context. The enhancement 
of national feeling and the arousing of sympathy for the interests 
of the Fatherland, which in the above-cited passage are spoken of 
as an expectation, secretly turn into an order, which imposes a new 
constraint on our poor, consumptive daily press, 

“In this way it may be hoped that both political literature and the daily press 
will realise their function better, that with the acquirement of richer material they 
will also adopt a more dignified tone, and in future will scorn to speculate on the 
curiosity of their readers through communication of baseless reports taken from 
foreign newspapers and originating from evil-minded or badly informed corre- 
spondents, by gossip and personal attacks — a trend against which it is the un- 
doubted duty of the censorship to take measures.” 

In the way indicated it is hoped that political literature and the 
daily press will realise their function better, etc. However, better 
realisation cannot be ordered, moreover it is a fruit still to be 
awaited, and hope remains hope. But the instruction is much too 
practical to be satisfied with hopes and pious wishes. While the 
press is granted the hope of its future improvement as a new 
consolation, the kindly instruction at the same time deprives it of a 
right it has at present. In the hope of its improvement it loses 
what it still has. It fares like poor Sancho Panza, from whom all 
the food was snatched away under his eyes by the court doctor in 
order that his stomach should not be upset and make him 
incapable of performing the duties imposed on him by the duke.* 

At the same time we ought not to miss the opportunity of 
inviting the Prussian writer to adopt this kind of decorous style. In 
the first part of the sentence it is stated: ‘Tn this way it may be 
hoped thar. This that governs a whole series of provisions, 
namely, that political literature and the daily press will realise their 
function better, that they will adopt a more dignified tone, etc., 

* Cervantes, Don Quixote, Part IV, Ch. 47.— JW. 
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etc., that they will scorn communication of baseless reports, etc., 
taken from foreign newspapers. All these provisions are still 
matters for hope; but the conclusion, which is joined to the 
foregoing by a dash: “a trend against which it is the undoubted 
duty of the censorship to take measures”, absolves the censor from 
the boring task of awaiting the hoped-for improvement of the daily 
press, and instead empowers him to delete what he finds undesir- 
able without more ado. Internal treatment has been replaced by 
amputation. 

“To approach this aim more closely, however, requires that great care be taken 
in agreeing to new publications and new editors, so that the daily press will 
be entrusted only to completely irreproachable persons, whose scientific ability, 
position and character guarantee the seriousness of their efforts and the loyalty of 
their mode of thought.” 

Before we go into details, let us make one general observation. 
The approval of new editors, hence of future editors in general, is 
entrusted wholly to the ** great care**, naturally of the state officials, 
of the censorship, whereas at least the old censorship decree left 
the choice of editors, with certain guarantees, to the discretion of the 
publisher: 

“Article IX. lire supreme censorship authority is entitled to inform the 
publisher of a newspaper that a proposed editor is not such as to inspire the 
requisite trust, in which case the publisher is bound either to take another editor or, 
if he wants to retain the one designated, to furnish for him a security to be determined 
by our above-mentioned state ministries on the proposal of the above-mentioned 
supreme censorship authority.” 

The new censorship instruction expresses a quite different 
profundity, one could call it a romanticism of the spirit. Whereas 
the old censorship decree demands an external, prosaic, hence 
legally definable, security, on the guarantee of which even the 
objectionable editor is to be allowed, the instruction on the other 
hand takes away all independent will from the publisher of a 
newspaper. Moreover, it draws the attention of the preventive 
wisdom of the government, the great care and intellectual profun- 
dity of the authorities, to internal, subjective, externally indefin- 
able, qualities. If, however, the indefiniteness, delicate sensitivity, 
and subjective extravagance of romanticism become purely external, 
merely in the sense that external chance no longer appears in its 
prosaic definiteness and limitation, but in a fantastic glory, in an 
imaginary profundity and splendour — then the instruction, too, 
can hardly avoid this romantic fate. 

The editors of the daily press, a category which includes all 
journalistic activity, must be completely irreproachable men. **Scien- 
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tific qualification'* is put forward in the first place as a guarantee of 
this complete irreproachability. Not the slightest doubt arises as 
to whether the censor can have the scientific qualification to pass 
judgment on scientific qualification of every kind. If such a crowd 
of universal geniuses known to the government are to be found in 
Prussia — every town has at least one censor — why do not these 
encyclopaedic minds come forward as writers? If these officials, 
overwhelming in their numbers and mighty owing to their 
scientific knowledge and genius, were all at once to rise up and 
smother by their weight those miserable writers, each of whom can 
write in only one genre, and even in that without officially attested 
ability, an end could be put to the irregularities of the press much 
better than through the censorship. V^y do these experts who, 
like the Roman geese, could save the Capitol by their cackling 
remain silent? Their modesty is too great. The scientific public 
does not know them, but the government does. 

And if these men are indeed such as no state has succeeded in 
discovering, for never has a state known whole classes composed 
solely of universal geniuses and encyclopaedic minds — how much 
greater must be the genius of the selectors of these menl What 
secret science must be theirs for them to be able to issue a cer- 
tificate of universal scientific qualification to officials unknown in 
the republic of science! The higher we rise in this bureaucracy of 
intelligence, the more remarkable are the minds we encounter. For 
a state which possesses such pillars of a perfect press, is it worth 
the trouble, is it expedient to make these men the guardians of a 
defective press, to degrade the perfect into a means for dealing 
with the imperfect? 

The more of these censors you appoint, the more you deprive 
the realm of the press of chances of improvement. You take away 
the healthy from your army in order to make them physicians of 
the unhealthy. 

Merely stamp on the ground like Pompey and a Pallas Athena 
in complete armour will spring from every government build- 
ing. Confronted by the official press, the shallow daily press wiU 
disintegrate into nothing. The existence of light suffices to expel 
darkness. Let your light shine, and hide it not under a bushel. 
Instead of a defective censorship whose full effectiveness you 
yourselves regard as problematic, give us a perfect press to whom 
you have only to give an order and a model of which has been in 
existence for centuries in the Chinese state. 

But to make scientific qualification the sole, necessary condition 
for writers of the daily pfess, is that not a provision concerning 
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the mind, no favouring of privilege, no conventional demand? Is it 
not a stipulation as regards the matter, not a stipulation as regards 
the person? 

Unfortunately the censorship instruction interrupts our pane- 
gyric. Alongside the guarantee of scientific qualification is the de- 
mand for that of position and character. Position and character! 

Character, which follows so immediately after position, seems 
almost to be a mere outcome of the latter. Let us, therefore, take a 
look at position in the first place. It is so squeezed in between 
scientific qualification and character that one is almost tempted to 
doubt the good conscience that called for it. 

The general demand for scientific qualification, how liberall The 
special demand for position, how illiberall Scientific qualification 
and position together, how pseudo-HberaR Since scientific qualifica- 
tion and character are very indefinite things, whereas position, on 
the other hand, is very definite, why shduld we not conclude that 
by a necessary law of logic the indefinite will be supported by the 
definite and obtain stability and content from it? Would it then 
be a great mistake on the part of the censor if he interpreted 
the instruction as meaning that position is the external form\n which 
scientific qualification and character manifest themselves socially, 
the more so since his own position as censor is a guarantee for 
him that this view is the state’s view? Without this interpretation 
it remains at least quite incomprehensible why scientific qualifica- 
tion and character are not adequate guarantees for a writer, why 
position is a necessary third. Now if the censor were to find 
himself in a quandary, if these guarantees were seldom or never 
present together, where should his choice fall? A choice has to be 
made, for someone has to edit newspapers and periodicals. 
Scientific qualification and character without position could pres- 
ent a problem for the censor on account of their indefiniteness, 
just as in general it must righdy be a surprise to him that such 
qualities could exist separately from position. On the other hand, 
ought the censor to have any doubts about character and science 
where position is present? In that case he would have less con- 
fidence in the judgment of the state than in his own, whereas 
in the opposite case he would have more confidence in the writer 
than in the state. Ought a censor to be so tacdess, so ill-disposed? 
It is not to be expected and will certainly not be expected. Position, 
because it is the decisive criterion in case of dovAt, is in general the 
absolutely decisive criterion. 

Hence, just as earlier the instruction was in conflict with the 
censorship decree owing to its orthodoxy, now it is so owing to its 
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romanticism, which at the same time is always the poetry of 
tendency. The cash security, which is a prosaic, real guarantee, 
becomes an imaginary one, and this imapnary guarantee turns 
into the wholly real and individual position, which acquires a 
magical fictitious significance. In the same way the significance of 
the guarantee becomes transformed. The publisher no longer 
chooses an editor, for whom he gives a guarantee to the authorities, 
instead the authorities choose an editor for him, one for whom 
they give a guarantee to themselves. The old decree looked for the 
work of the editor, for which the publisher’s cash security served 
as guarantee. The instruction, however, is not concerned with 
the work of the editor, but with his person. It demands a definite 
personal individuality, which the publisher's money should provide. 
The new instruction is just as superficial as the old decree. But 
whereas the latter by its nature expressed and delimited prosaical- 
ly defined provisions, the instruction gives an imaginary signifi- 
cance to the purest chance and expresses what is merely individual 
with the fervour of generality. 

Whereas, however, as regards the editor the romantic instruc- 
tion expresses the extremely superficial definiteness in a tone of 
the most .easy-going indefiniteness, as regards the censor it 
expresses the vaguest indefiniteness in a tone of legal definite- 
ness. 

“The same caution must be exercised in the appointment of censors, so that the 
post of censor shall be entrusted only to men of tested frame of mind and ability, 
who fully correspond to the honourable trust which that office presupposes; to 
men who are both right-thinking and keen-sighted, who are able to separate the 
form from the essence of the matter and with sure tact know how to set aside doubt 
where the meaning and tendency of a writing do not in themselves justify this 
doubt.” 

Instead of position and character as required of the writer, we 
have here the tested frame of mind, since position is already there. 
More significant is that whereas scientific qualification is demanded 
of the writer, what is demanded of the censor is ability without 
further definition. The old decree, which is drawn up in a rational 
spirit except in respect of politics, calls in Article III for ''scientifi- 
cally-trained!' and even "enlightened" censors. In the instruction 
both attributes have been dropped, and instead of the qualification 
of the writer, which signifies a definite, well-developed ability that 
has become a reality, there appears in the case of the censor the 
aptitude for qualification, ability in general. Hence the aptitude for 
ability has to act as censor of actual qualification, however much in 
the nature of things the relationship should obviously be the 
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reverse. Finally, merely in passing, we note that the ability of the 
censor is not more closely defined as regards its objective content, 
and this, of course, makes its character ambiguous. 

Further, the post of censor is to be entrusted to men “who fully 
correspond to the honourable trust which that office presupposes”. 
This pleonastic pseudo-definition, to select for an office men in 
whom one has trust that they {will}) fully correspond to the hon- 
ourable trust, certainly a very full trust, reposed in them, is not 
worth further discussion. 

Finally, the censors must be men 

“who are both right-thinking and keen-sighted, who are able to separate the form 
from the essence of the matter and with sure tact know how to set aside doubt where 
the meaning and tendency of a writing do not in themselves justify this doubt". 

Earlier, on the other hand, the instruction prescribes: 

“Considering this" (namely, the investigation of tendency), “the censors must 
also pay special attention to the form and tone of writings for the press and insofar 
as, owing to passion, vehemence and arrogance, their tendency is found to be 
pernicious, must not allow them to be printed." 

On one occasion, therefore, the censor has to judge of the 
tendency from the form, on another occasion, of the form from the 
tendency. If previously content had already disappeared as a crite- 
rion for censorship, now form also disappears. As long as the 
tendency is good, faults of form do not matter. Even if the work 
cannot be regarded exactly as very serious and modest, even if it 
may appear to be vehement, passionate, arrogant, who would let 
himself be frightened by the rough exterior} One has to know how 
to distinguish between form and essence. All semblance of defini- 
tions had to be abandoned, the instruction had to end in a complete 
contradiction with itself; for everything by which tendency is 
supposed to be recognised is, on the contrary, determined by the 
tendency and must be recognised from the tendency. The vehe- 
mence of the patriot is holy zeal, his passionateness is the 
sensitiveness of the lover, his arrogance a devoted sympathy which 
is too immeasurable to be moderate. 

All objective standards are abandoned, everything is finally re- 
duced to the personal relation, and the censor's tact has to be called 
a guarantee. What then can the censor violate? Tact. But tact- 
lessness is no crime. What is threatened as far as the writer is 
concerned? His existence. What state has ever made the existence 
of whole classes depend on the tact of individual officials? 

I repeat, all objective standards are abandoned. As regards the 
writer, tendency is the ultimate content that is demanded from 
him and prescribed to him. Tendency as formless opinion appears 
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as object. Tendency as subject, as opinion of opinion, is the 
censor’s tact and his sole criterion. 

But whereas the arbitrariness of the censor — and to sanction 
the authority of mere opinion is to sanction arbitrariness — is a 
logical consecjuence which was concealed under a semblance of 
objective definitions, the instruction on the other hand quite 
consciously expresses the arbitrariness of the Oberprasidium; trust 
is reposed in the latter without reserve, and this trust reposed in the 
Oberprasident is the ultimate guarantee of the press. Thus tne essence 
of the censorship in general is based on the arrogant imaginary 
idea that the police state has of its officials. There is no confidence 
in the intelligence and goodwill of the general public even in the 
simplest matter; but even the im|>ossible is considered possible for 
the officials. 

This fundamental defect is inherent in all our institutions. Thus, 
for example, iri criminal proceedings judge, accuser and defender 
are combined in a single person. This combination contradicts all 
the laws of psyAology. But the official is raised above the laws of 
psychology, while the general public remains under them. Never- 
theless, one could excuse a defective principle of state; it becomes 
unpardonable, however, if it is not honest enough to be consistent. 
The responsibility of the officials ought to be as immeasurably 
above that of the general public as the officials are above the 
latter, and it is precisely here, where consistency alone could 
justify the prindple and make it legitimate within its sphere, it is 
precisely here that it is abandoned and the opposite principle 
applied. 

The censor, too, is accuser, defender and judge in a single 
person; control of the mind is entrusted to the censor; he is 
irr^onsible. 

The censorship could have only a provisionally loyal character if 
it was^ subordinated to the regular courts, which of course is 
impossible so long as there are no objective laws governing 
censorship. But the worst method of all is to subject the censor- 
ship to censorship again, as by an Oberprasident or supreme 
college of censors. 

Everything that holds good of the relation of the press to the 
censorship holds good also of the relation of the censorship to the 
supreme censorship and that of the writer to the supreme censor, 
although an intermediate link is interposed. It is the same relation 
placed on a higher plane, the remarkable error of leaving matters 
alone and wanting to give them another nature through other 
persons. If the coercive state wanted to be loyal, it would abolish 
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itself. Every point would require the same coercion and the same 
counter-pressure. The supreme censorship would have to be 
subjected to censorship in its turn. In order to escape from this 
vicious circle, it is decided to be disloyal; lawlessness now ^gins in 
the third or ninety-ninth stage. Because the bureaucratic state is 
vaguely conscious of this, it tries at least to place the sphere of 
lawlessness so high that it escapes the eye, and then believes that 
lawlessness has disappeared. 

The real, radical cure for the censorship would be its abolition; for 
the institution itself is a bad one, and institutions are more 
powerful than people. Our view may be right or not, but in any 
case the Prussian writers stand to gain through the new instruction, 
either in real freedom, or in freedom of ideas, in consciousness, 

Kara temporum felicitas, ubi quae velis sentire et quae sentias dicere licet.*^ 

Written between January 15 and Printed according lo the sym- 

February 10, 1842 posium 

First published in the symposium 
Anekdota zur neuesten detUschen Philosophie 
und Publicistik, Bd. I, 1843 

Signed: By a Rhinelander 


* O rare happiness of the times, where it is permitted to think what you will 
and to say what you think (Tacitus, Hist&riae, 1, 1). — Ed, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH RHINE 
PROVINCE ASSEMBLY" 

First Article** 

DEBATES ON FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
AND PUBLICATION OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY OF THE ESTATES" 

[Rheinische Zeitung No. 125, May 5, 1842, Supplement] 

To the amazement of all writing and reading Germany the 
Prevssische Staats^Zeitung one fine Berlin spring morning published 
its self-conjession.^ Of course, it chose an elegant, diplomatic, not 
exactly amusing, form for its confession. It gave itself the appear- 
ance of wanting to hold up the mirror for its sisters to recog- 
nise themselves; it spoke mysteriously only about other Prussian 
newspapers, while it was really speaking about the Prussian news- 
paper par excellence, itself. 

This fact allows of many different explanations. Caesar spoke 
about himself in thethird person. Why should the Preussische Staats- 
Zeitung, in speaking about third persons, not mean itself? Children, 
when speaking about themselves, are in the habit of saying not 
“F’, but “George”, etc. Why should not the Preussische Staats- 
Zeitung be allowed to use for its “I” the Vossische,^"^ Spenersche,^^ 
or some other saint’s name? 

The new censorship instruction had appeared. Our newspapers 
believed they had to adopt the outward appearance and conven- 
tional forms of freedom. The Preussische StaatS’Zeitung, too, was 
compelled to awake and have some kind of liberal — or at least in- 
dependent — ideas. 

The first essential condition for freedom, however, is self-knowl- 
edge, and self-knowledge is an impossibility without self-confes- 
sion. 

Hence one should firmly keep in mind that the Preussische 
Staats-Zeitung has written self-confessions; one should never forget 
that we see here the first awakening to self-consciousness of a semi- 
official press-child, and then all riddles will be solved. One will 
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be convinced that the Prevssische Staats-Zeitung “utters with compo- 
sure many a great word”, and will only remain undecided whether 
one should admire more the composure of its greatness or the 
greatness of its composure. 

Hardly had the censorship instruction appeared, hardly had the 
StaatS’Zeitung recovered from this blow, before it came out with the 
question: “What use has the greater freedom from censorship been 
to you Prussian newspapers?” 

Obviously, what it means to say by this is: What use have the 
many years of strict observance of the censorship been to me? 
What have I become, in spite of the most scrupulous and thor- 
oughgoing supervision and tutelage? And what should now 
become of me? I have not learnt to walk and a sensation-loving 
public is expecting entrechats from one who has a dislocated hip- 
joint! So will it be for you, too, my sisters! Let us confess our 
weaknesses to the Prussian people, but let us be diplomatic in our 
confession. We shall not tell them outright that we are uninterest- 
ing. We shall tell them that if the Prussian newspapers are 
uninteresting for the Prussian people, the Prussian state is uninter- 
esting for the newspapers. 

The bold question of the Staats-Zeitung and the still bolder 
answer are mere preludes to its awakening, dream-like allusions in 
the text to the role that it will perform. It is awakening to 
consciousness, it is speaking its mind. Listen to Epimenides! 

It is well known that the first theoretical activity of the mind 
that still wavers between sensuous perception and thinking is 
counting. Counting is the first free theoretical mental act of the 
child. Let us county the Preussische Staats-Zeitung calls to its sisters. 
Statistics is the premier political science! I know a man’s head 
when I know how many hairs grow on it. 

Do as you would be done by. And how could one better 
appreciate us and especially me, the Preussische Staats-Zeitung, than 
statistically! Statistics will not merely prove that I appear as often 
as any French or English newspaper, but also that I am less read 
than any newspaper in the civilised world. Discount the officials 
who half-heartedly have to be interested in me, subtract the public 
places which must have a semi-official organ, and who reads me, I 
ask, who? Calculate what I cost; calculate the income I receive, and 
you will admit that it is not a profitable business to utter great 
words with composure. See how cogent statistics are, how counting 
makes more far-reaching mental operations superfluous! There- 
fore count! Numerical tables instruct the public without exciting 
their emotions. 
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And the Staats-Zeitung with the importance it attaches to 
statistics not only puts itself on a par with the Chinese and with 
the universal statistician Pythagoras^®! It shows that it has been 
influenced by the great natural philosopher of recent times who 
wanted to represent the differences between animals, etc., by a 
series of numbers. 

Thus the Preussische Staats-Zeitung is not without modem philo- 
sophical foundations, in spite of its apparent positivism.®® 

The Staats-Zeitung is many-sided. It does not stop at number, 
temporal magnitude. It carries the recognition of the quantitative 
principle further and proclaims the justification of spatial mag- 
nitude. Space is the first thing whose magnitude impresses the 
child. It is the first magnitude which the child encounters in the 
world. Hence the child holds a big man to be a great man, and in 
the same childish way the Staats-Zeitung informs us that thick books 
are incomparably better than thin ones, and much more so than 
single leaflets or newspapers, which produce only one printed sheet 
daily. 

You Germans can only express yourselves at great leng^I Write 
really voluminous books on the organisation of the state, books of 
solid learning, which no one reads except the Herr Author and 
the Herr Reviewer, but bear in mind that your newspapers are not 
books. Think how many printed sheets go to make a solid work of 
three volumes! Therefore do not seek the spirit of our day or time 
in newspapers, which offer you statistical tables, but seek it in 
books, whose size guarantees their solidity. 

Bear in mind, you good children, that it is a matter here of 
“learned” things. Study in the school of thick books and you will 
quickly get to love us newspapers on account of our flimsy format, 
our gendemanly lightness, which is truly refreshing after the thick 
books. 

Of course! Of course! Our time has no longer that real taste for 
size that we admire in the Middle Ages. Look at our paltry litde 
pietistic tracts, look at our philosophical systems in small octavo, 
and then cast your eyes on the twenty gigantic folios of Duns 
Scotus. You do not need to read the books; their exciting aspect 
suffices to touch your heart and strike your senses, something like 
a Gothic cathedral. These primitive gigantic works materially 
affect the mind; it feels oppressed under their mass, and the 
feeling of oppression is the beginning of awe. You do not master 
the books, they master you. You are an unimportant appendage to 
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them, and in the same way, in the view of the Preussisdie 
Staats-Zeitung, the people should be an unimportant appendage of 
their political literature. 

Thus the Staats-^Zeitung, although its language is quite modem, 
is not without historical foundations belonging to the sterling pe- 
riod of the Middle Ages. 

If, however, the theoretical thinking of the child is quantitative, 
its judgment, like its practical thought, is primarily practical and 
sensuous. The sensuous quality of the child is the first link that 
connects it with the world. The practical organs of senses, primarily 
the nose and mouth, are the first organs by means of which it 
judges the world. Hence the childish Preussische Staats-Zeitung 
judges the value of newspapers, and therefore its own value, by 
means of its nose. If a Greek thinker “ held that dry souls were the 
best, the Staats-Zeitung holds that ** pleasant-smelling** newspapers 
are "'good!* newspapers. It cannot praise too highly the ""literary 
fragrance** of the Augsburg Allgemeine and the Journal des Debats. 
Rare, praiseworthy naivety! Great Pompey, greatest of all! 

After allowing us, therefore, a deep insight into the state of its 
soul by means of a number of separate praiseworthy utterances, 
the Staats-Zeitung sums up its view of the state in a profound 
reflection, the crux of which is the great discovery: 

**that in Prussia the state administration and the whole organisation of the state 
are remote from the political spirit, and therefore cannot be of political interest 
either to the people or to the newspapers’*. 

In the opinion of the Preussische Staats-Zeitung, therefore, in 
Prussia the state administration has no political spirit, or the 
political spirit has no state administration. How crude of the 
Staats-Zeitung to assert what the bitterest opponent could not 
express more brutally, namely, that the real life of the state is 
without any political spirit, and that the political spirit does not 
live in the real state! 

But we ought not to forget the childish-sensuous standpoint of the 
Preussische Staats-Zeitung. It tells us that in regard to railways one 
should think only of rails and ways, in regard to trade contracts 
only of sugar and coffee, and in regard to leather factories only of 
leather. The child, of course, does not go beyond sensuous 
perception, it sees a thing only in isolation, and the invisible nerve 
threads which link the particular with the universal, which in the 
state as everywhere make the material parts into soul-possessing 
members of the spiritual whole, are for the child non-existent. 
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The child believes that the sun revolves around the earth; that the 
universal revolves around the particular. Hence the child does not 
believe in the spirit, but it believes in spectres. 

Thus the Preussische Staats-Zeitung regards the political spirit as 
a French spectre; and it thinks it exorcises the spectre if it throws 
leather, sugar, bayonets and numbers at it. 

However, our reader will interrupt us, we wanted to discuss the 
“Rhine Province Assembly proceedings” and instead we are being 
presented with the **innocent angel**, that senile child of the press, 
the Preussische Staats-Zeitung, and a repetition of the old-time lulla- 
bies with which it again and again tries to lull itself and its sisters 
into wholesome hibernation. 

But does not Schiller say: 

“But what the sage’s reason fails to see 
A childish nature grasps in all simplicity.**^ 

The Preussische Staats-Zeitung **in all simplicity** has reminded us 
that we in Prussia, no less than in England, have assemblies of the 
estates, whose proceedings the daily press would indeed be allowed 
to discuss, if it could; for the Staats-Zeitung in its great, classical 
self-consciousness takes the view that what the Prussian newspa- 
pers lack is not permission but ability. We concede it the latter 
as its special privilege, while at the same time, without further ex- 
planation of its ability, we take the liberty of actually implement- 
ing the idea it had in all simplicity. 

The publication of the Assembly proceedings will only become a 
reality when they are treated as public facts**, i.e., as subject-matter 
for the press. The last Rhine Province Assembly is the one with 
which we are most immediately concerned. 

We begin with its Debates on Freedom of the Press** and must 
remark as a preliminary that, while we sometimes give our own 
positive view of this question as a participant, in later articles we 
shall follow and present the course of the proceedings more as a 
historical spectator. 

The nature of the proceedings themselves determines this 
difference in the method of presentation. For in all the other 
debates we find that the various opinions of the Assembly repre- 
sentatives are on about the same level. In the question of the press, 
on the other hand, the opponents of a free press have a consider- 
able advantage. Apart from the catchwords and commonplaces 
which fill the air, we find among these opponents of press freedom 
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a pathological emotion, a passionate partisanship, which gives them 
a real, not an imaginary, attitude to the press, whereas the defend- 
ers of the press in this Assembly have on the whole no real rela- 
tion to what they are defending. They have never come to know 
freedom of the press as a vital need. For them it is a matter of the 
head, in which the heart plays no part. For them it is an “exotic” 
plant, to which they are attached by mere “sentiment”. Hence 
it happens that all too general, vague arguments are put forward 
to counter the especially “weighty” grounds of the opponents, and 
the most narrow-minded idea is held to be important as long as 
it is not demolished. 

Goethe once said that the painter succeeds only with a type of 
feminine beauty which he has loved in at least one living being.® 
Freedom of the press, too, has its beauty — if not exactly a 
feminine one — which one must have loved to be able to defend it. 
If I truly love something, I feel that its existence is essential, that it 
is something which I need, without which my nature can have no 
full, satisfied, complete existence. The above-mentioned defenders 
of freedom of the press seem to enjoy a complete existence even 
in the absence of any freedom of the press. 

[Rheinische Zeitung No. 128, May 8, 1842, Supplement} 

The liberal opposition shows us the level of a political assembly, 
just as the opposition in general shows the level of development 
that a society has reached. A time in which it is philosophical 
audacity to doubt the existence of ghosts, in which it is regarded 
as a paradox to oppose witch trials, is the time in which ghosts and 
witch trials are legitimate. A country which, like ancient Athens, 
regards lickspittles, parasites and flatterers as exceptions to the 
good sense of the people, as fools among the people, is a country of 
independence and self-reliance. But a people which, like all 
peoples of the good old times, claims the right to think and utter 
the truth only for court-jesters, can only be a people without 
independence or personality. An assembly of the estates in which 
the opposition assures us that freedom of the will is inherent in 
human nature, is at least not an assembly in which freedom of the 
will prevails. The exception proves the rule. The liberal opposition 
shows us what the liberal position has become, to what extent 
freedom is embodied in man. 

Therefore, if we have remarked that the defenders of freedom 
of the press in the Assembly of the Estates are by no means equal 

* J. Goethe, Verschiedews uber Kunst Kapitel 2. — Ed. 
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to their task, this applies still more to the Provincial Assembly as a 
whole. 

Nevertheless, we begin our account of the Assembly proceedings 
at this point, not merely out of a special interest in freedom of the 
press, but equally out of a general interest in the Assembly. For we 
find the specific estate spirit nowhere more clearly, decisively and 
fully expressed than in the debates on the press. This holds good 
especially of the opposition to freedom of the press, just as in general it 
is in opposition to a general freedom that the spirit of a definite 
sphere in society, the individual interest of a particular estate and 
its natural one-sidedness of character are expressed most bluntly 
and recklessly and, as it were, show their teeth. 

The debates provide us with a polemic of the princely social 
estate against freedom of the press, a polemic of the knightly estate, 
and a polemic of the urban estate, so that it is not the individ- 
ual, but the social estate that conducts the polemic. What mirror, 
therefore, could reflect the inner nature of the Assembly better 
than the debates on the press? 

We begin with the opponents of a free press, and, as is only fair, 
with a speaker from the princely estate. 

We shall not deal with the content of the first part of his speech, 
to the effect “that freedom of the press and censorship are both 
evils, etc.”, for this theme is more thoroughly expounded by another 
speaker. But we must not pass over his characteristic method of 
argument. 

“Censorship,” he said, “is a lesser evil than excesses on the part of the press.” 
“This conviction has gradually so taken root in our Germany” (the question is; which 
part of Germany that is) “that the Federation, too, issued laws on the subject, which 
Prussia joined in approving and observing.”** 

The Assembly discusses liberation of the press from its bonds. 
These bonds themselves, proclaims the speaker, the fetters with 
which the press is shackled, prove that it is not destined for free 
activity. Its fettered existence testifies against its essential nature. 
The laws against freedom of the press are a refutation of freedom 
of the press. 

T^is is a diplomatic argument against all reform, one which most 
decisively expresses the classical Aeory of a certain party.” Every 
restriction of freedom is a factual, irrefutable proof that at one 
time those who held power were convinced that freedom must be 
restricted, and this conviction then serves as a guiding principle 
for later views. 

People were once ordered to believe that the earth did not go 
round the sun. Was Galileo refuted by this? 
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Similarly, in our Germany legal sanction was given to the 
conviction of the empire, which the individual princes shared, that 
serfdom was a quality inherent in certain human beings, that truth 
could be made most evident by surgical operation, we mean 
torture, and that the flames of hell could already be demonstrated 
to heretics by means of flames on earth. 

Was not legal serfdom a factual proof against the rationalist fan- 
tasy that the human body was no object for handling and posses- 
sion? Did not the primitive method of torture refute the false 
theory that truth could not be extracted by opening veins, that 
stretching limbs on the rack did not break down the victim's silence, 
that convulsions were not confessions? 

Thus, in the speaker's opinion, the fact of censorship refutes 
freedom of the press, a statement which has its factual correctness, 
being a truth of such a factual character that its magnitude can be 
measured topographically, since beyond certain frontier harriers it 
ceases to be factual and true. 

“Neither in speech nor in writing,” we are further instructed, “neither in our 
Rhine Province nor in Germany as a whole, are any shackles to be seen on our true 
and nobler spiritual development.” 

The noble lustre of truth in our press is supposed to be a gift of 
the censorship. 

We shall first of all turn the speaker’s previous argument against 
himself; instead of a rational proof we shall give him an ordi- 
nance. In the recent Prussian censorship instruction it is officially 
made known that the press has hitherto been subjected to exces- 
sive restrictions, that it has still to achieve true national content. 
The speaker can see that convictions in our Germany are liable to 
change. 

But what an illogical paradox to regard the censorship as a 
basis for improving our press! 

The greatest orator of the French revolution, whose voix toujours 
ionnante* still echoes in our day; the lion whose roar one must 
have heard oneself in order to join with the people in calling out 
to him: “Well roared, lion!”*’ — Mirabeau — developed his talent in 
prison. Are prisons on that account schools of eloquence? 

If, despite all spiritual toll systems, the German spirit has become 
capable of large-scale enterprise, it is a truly princely prejudice to 
think that it is the customs barriers and cordons that have made it 

* Ever thundering voice. — Ed. 

W. Shakespeare, A Midsummer Ni^'s Dream, Act V, Scene 1. — Ed. 
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SO. The spiritual development of Germany has gone forward not 
owing to, but in spite of, the censorship. If the press under the 
censorship becomes stunted and wretched, this is put forward as 
an argument against a free press although it only testifies against 
an unfree press. If the press, in spite of censorship, retains its 
characteristic essence, this is put forward in support of censorship 
although it only testifies in favour of the spirit and not the fetters. 

By the way, **true and nobler development' is another question. 

In the period of strict observance of censorship from 1819 to 
1830 (later, in a large part of Germany although not in “our 
Germany*’, the censorship itself came under censorship owing to 
the circumstances of the time and the unusual convictions which 
had been formed) our literature experienced its '‘Abendblatt period**, 
which can be called “true and noble and spiritual and rich in de- 
velopment” with as much right as the editor of the Abendzeu 
lung, named **Winkler**, had in humorously adopting the pseudo- 
nym **Bright**, although we cannot even credit him with the bright- 
ness of a bog at midnight. This “backwoodsman” with the trade 
name “Bright” is the prototype of the literature of the time, and 
that Lenten period will convince posterity that if few saints could 
endure forty days without food, the whole of Germany, which was 
not even saint-like, managed to live over twenty years without 
producing or consuming spiritual nourishment. The press had 
become vile, and one could only hesitate to say whether the lack of 
understanding exceeded the lack of character, and whether the 
absence of form exceeded the absence of content, or the reverse. 
For Germany, criticism would reach its zenith if it could prove that 
that period never existed. The sole literary field in which at that 
time the pulse of a living spirit could still be felt, the philosophical 
field, ceased to speak German, for German had ceased to be the 
language of thought. The spirit spoke in incomprehensible mys- 
terious words because comprehensible words were no longer 
allowed to be comprehended. 

As far then as the example of Rhenish literature is con- 
cerned — and, of course, this example rather closely concerns the 
Rhine Province Assembly — one could wander through all five 
administrative districts with Diogenes* lantern and nowhere would 
one meet “this man”. We do not regard this as a defect of the 
Rhine Province, but rather as a proof of its practical and political 
good sense. The Rhine Province can produce a ""free press'*, but for 
an ""unfree** one it lacks adroitness and illusions. 

* In German “Krahwinklcr”, a pun on the man’s name.— 
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The literaiy period that has Just ended, which we could call the 
“literary period of strict censorship”, is therefore clear historical 
proof that the censorship has undoubtedly influenced the develop- 
ment of the German spirit in a disastrous, irresponsible way, and 
that therefore it is by no means destined, as the speaker imagined, 
to be magister bonarum artium^ Or should one understand by a 
“nobler and true press” one which bears its chains with decency? 

If the speaker “took the liberty” of recalling “a well-known 
saying about the little finger and the whole hand”, we take the 
liberty in return of asking whether it does not most befit the 
dignity of a government to give the spirit of the people not merely 
one whole hand but both hands whole? 

As we have seen, our speaker disposes of the relation between 
censorship and spiritual development in a carelessly aristocratic, 
diplomatically sober way. He represents the negative aspect of his 
social estate still more resolutely in his attack on the historical 
shaping of freedom of the press. 

As regards freedom of the press among other nations, he says: 

**England cannot serve as a measuring>rod, because, it is claimed, centuries ago 
conditions were historically created there which could not be brought about in any 
other country by the application of theories, but which had their justification in 
England's specific conditions/* “In Holland, freedom of the press was unable to save 
the country from an oppressive national debt and to a very large extent it helped to 
bring about a revolution which resulted in the loss of half the country.*' 

We shall pass over France, to come back to it later. 

“Finally, should it not be possible to find in Switzerland an Eldorado blessed by 
freedom of the press? Does one not think with disgust of the savage party quarrels 
carried on in the newspapers there, in which the parties, with a correct sense of 
their small degree of human dignity, are named after parts of an animaVs body, being 
divided into hom~men and claw-men, and have made themselves despised by all their 
neighbours on account of their boorish, abusive spcechesl’’ 

The English press, he says, is not an argument in favour of 
freedom of the press in general, because of its historical foundations. 
The press in England has merit only because it developed histori- 
cally, not as a press in general, for then, he alleges, it would have 
had to develop withoiU historical foundations. History therefore 
has the merit here, and not the press. As if the press, too, were 
not part of history, as if the English press under Henry VIII, the 
Catholic Mary, Elizabeth and James did not have to wage a hard 
and often savage struggle in order to win for the English nation its 
historical foundations! 


Teacher of the fine arts. — Ed. 
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And would it not, on the contrary, testify in favour of freedom 
of the press if the English press, having the greatest freedom 
from restraint, did not destructively affect the historical founda- 
tions? However, the speaker is not consistent. 

The English press is no proof in favour of the press in general, 
because it is English. The Dutch press testifies against the press in 
general, although it is only Dutch. In the one case all the merits of 
the press are ascribed to the historical foundations, in the other 
case all the defects of the historical foundations are ascribed to the 
press. In the one case the press is not supposed to have had its 
share also in historical progress, in the other case history is not 
supposed to have had its share also in the defects of the press. Just 
as the press in England is bound up with the latter’s history and 
specific conditions, so also in Holland and Switzerland. 

Is the press supposed to reflect, abolish or develop the historical 
foundations? The speaker makes each into a matter of reproach 
for the press. 

He blames the Dutch press, because of its historical development. 
It ought to have prevented the course of history, it ought to have 
saved Holland from an oppressive national debt] What an unhistori- 
cal demand! The Dutch press could not prevent the period of 
Louis XIV; the Dutch press could not prevent the English navy 
under Cromwell from rising to the first place in Europe; it could 
not cast a spell on the ocean which would have saved Holland 
from the painful role of being the arena of the warring continen- 
tal powers; it was as little able as all the censors in Germany put 
together to annul Napoleon’s despotic decrees. 

But has a free press ever increased national debts? When, under 
the regency of the Duke of Orleans, the whole of France plunged 
into Law’s financial lunacies, who opposed this fantastic storm and 
stress period of money speculations except for a few satirists, who 
of course received not banknotes but notes sending them to the 
Bastille. 

The demand that the press should be the saviour from the na- 
tioruU debt, which can be extended to say that it should also pay 
the debts of individuals, reminds one of that writer who always 
grumbled at the doctor because, although the latter cured his 
bodily ailments, he did not at the same time correct the misprints 
in his writings. Freedom of the press is as little able to promise to 
make a human being or a nation perfect as the physician. It is 
Itself no perfection. ^ What a trivial way of behaving it is to abuse 

‘ According to the errata to the Rheinische Zeitung No, ISO, May 10. 1$42. this 
should read: “It is itself perfection.** — Ed. 
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what is good for being some specific good and not all good at 
once, for being Ais particular good and not some other. Of course, 
if freedom of the press were all in all it would make all other 
functions of a nation, and the nation itself, superfluous. 

The speaker blames the Dutch press for the Belgian revolution 

No one with any historical education will deny that the separa- 
tion of Belgium from Holland was an incomparably greater 
historical event than their union.^ 

The press in Holland is said to have brought about the Belgian 
revolution. Which press? The progressive or the reactionary? It is 
a question which we can also raise in France; if the speaker blames 
the clerical Belgian press, which at the same time was democrat- 
ic, he should also blame the clerical press in France, which at the 
same time was absolutist. Both helped to overthrow their govern- 
ments. In France it was not freedom of the press but censorship 
that made for revolution. 

But leaving this out of account, the Belgian revolution appeared 
at first as a spiritual revolution, as a revolution of the press. The 
assertion that the press caused the Belgian revolution has no sense 
beyond that. But is that a matter for blame? Must the revolution at 
once assume a material form} Strike instead of speaking? The 
government can materialise a spiritual revolution; a material revo- 
lution must first spiritualise the government. 

The Belgian revolution is a product of the Belgian spirit. So the 
press, too, the freest manifestation of the spirit in our day, has its 
share in the Belgian revolution. The Belgian press would not have 
been the Belgian press if it had stood aloof from the revolution, 
but equally the Belgian revolution would not have been Belgian if 
it had not been at the same time a revolution of the press. The 
Revolution of a people is total; that is, each sphere carries it out 
in its own way; why not also the press as the press? 

In blaming the Belgian press, therefore, the speaker is blaming 
Belgium, not the press. It is here that we find the starting point of 
his historical view of freedom of the press. The popular character 
of the free press — and it is well known that even the artist does 
not paint great historical pictures with water-colours— the histor- 
ical individuality of the free press, which makes it the specific 
expression of its specific popular spirit, are repugnant to the speak- 
er from the princely estate. He demands instead that the press 
of the various nations should always be a press holding his views, 
a press of haute voUe* and should revolve around certain individ- 
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uals instead of around the spiritual heavenly bodies, the na- 
tions. This demand stands out undisguised in his verdict on the 
Swiss press. 

We permit ourselves a preliminary question. Why did the 
speaker not recall that the Swiss press through Albrecht von 
Haller opposed the Voltairean enlightenment? Why does he not 
bear in mind that even if Switzerland is not exactly an Eldorado, 
nevertheless it has produced the prophet of the future princely 
Eldorado, once again a certain Herr von Haller, who in his 
Restauration der Staatswissenschaften laid the foundation for the 
“nobler and true” press, for the Berliner politisches Wochenblatt? By 
their fruits ye shall know them. And what other country in the 
world could oppose to Switzerland a fruit of this luscious legiti- 
macy? 

The speaker finds fault with the Swiss press for adopting the 
“animal party names” of “horn-men and claw-men”, in short 
because it speaks in the Swiss language and to Swiss people, who live 
in a certain patriarchal harmony with oxen and cows. The press of 
this country is the press of precisely this country. There is nothing 
more to be said about it. At the same time, however, a free press 
transcends the limitations of a country’s particularism, as once 
again the Swiss press proves. 

As regards animal party names in particular, let us remark that 
religion itself reveres the animal as a symbol of the spiritual. Our 
speaker, of course, will condemn the Indian press, which has 
revered with religious fervour Sabala the cow and Hanuman the 
monkey. He will reproach the Indian press for the Indian religion, 
just as he does the Swiss press for the Swiss character. But there is 
a press which he will hardly want to subject to censorship; we 
refer to the holy press, the Bible. Does this not divide all mankind 
into the two great parties of sheep and goats} Does not God Himself 
describe his attitude to the houses of Judah and Israel in the 
following terms: I shall be to the house of Judah as a moth and to 
the house of Israel as a maggot.'' Or, what is more familiar to us 
laymen, is there not a princely literature which turns all anthropology 
into zoology} We mean the literature of heraldry. That contains 
things still more curious than horn-men and claw-men. 

What, therefore, was the accusation the speaker levelled against 
freedom of the press? That the defects of a nation are at the same time 
the defects of its press, that the press is the ruthless language and 
manifest image of the historical spirit of the people. Did he prove 


* Hosea 5:12, paraphrased. — Ed. 
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that the spirit of the German people is an exception to this great 
natural privilege? He showed that every nation expresses its spirit 
through its press. Ought not the philosophically educated spirit of 
the Germans to be entitled to what, according to the speaker’s own 
assertion, is to be found among the animal-fettered Swiss? 

Finally, does the speaker think that the national defects of a free 
press are not just as much national defects of the censors} Are the 
censors excluded from the historical whole? Are they unaffected 
by the spirit of a time? Unfortunately, it may be so, but what man 
of sound mind would not rather pardon sins of the nation and the 
time in the press than sins against the nation and the time in the 
censorship? 

We remarked in the introduction that the various speakers voice 
the polemic of their particular estate against freedom of the press. 
The speaker from the princely estate put forward in the first place 
diplomatic grounds. He proved that freedom of the press was 
wrong on the basis of the princely convictions clearly enough 
expressed in the censorship laws. He considered that the nobler 
and true development of the German spirit has been created by the 
restrictions from above. Finally, he waged a polemic against the 
peoples and with noble dread repudiated freedom of the press as 
the tactless, indiscreet speech of the people addressed to itself. 

[Rheinische Zeiiung No. 130, May 10, 1842, Supplement] 

The speaker from the knightly estate, to whom we now come, wages 
his polemic not against the peoples, but against persons. He 
questions human freedom in freedom of the press, and law in the law 
on the press. Before dealing with the actual question of freedom of 
the press, he takes up the question of unabridged and daily 
publication of the Assembly debates. We shall follow him step by step. 

*^The first of the proposals for publication of our proceedings suffices.” “Let it be 
in the hands of the Provincial Assembly to make a wise use of the permission granted,” 

That is precisely the punctum quaestionis."^ The province believes 
that the Provincial Assembly will be under its control only when 
the publication of the debates is no longer left to the arbitrary 
decision of the Assembly in its wisdom, but has become a legal ne- 
cessity, We should have to call the new concession a new step back- 
wards if it had to be interpreted in such a way that publication 
depends on an arbitrary decision by the Assembly of the Estates. 

Privileges of the estates are in no way rights of the province. On the 
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contrary, the rights of the province cease when they become 
privileges of the estates. Thus the estates of the Middle Ages 
appropriated for themselves all the country's constitutional rights 
and turned them into privileges against the country. 

The citizen does not want to have anything to do with right as a 
privilege. Can he regard it as a right if new privileged persons are 
added to the old ones? 

In this way, the rights of the Provincial Assembly are no longer 
rights of the province, but rights against the province, and the Assem- 
bly itself would be the greatest wrong against the province but with 
the mystical significance of being supposed to embody its greatest 
right. 

How greatly the speaker from the knightly estate is imbued with this 
medieval conception of the Assembly, how unreservedly he upholds 
the privilege of the estate against the rights of the province, will be 
seen from the continuation of his speech. 

“The extension of this permission” (for publication of the debates) “could only 
result from inn^r conviction, but not from external influences.” 

A surprising turn of phrase I The influence of the province on 
its Assembly is characterised as something external to which the 
conviction of the Assembly of the Estates is contrasted as a delicate 
inner feeling whose highly sensitive nature calls out to the province: 
Noli me tangere!^ This plaintive rhetoric about ''inner conviction*' in 
contrast to the rude, external, unauthorised north wind of “public 
conviction” is the more noteworthy since the purpose of the 
proposal was precisely to make the inner conviction of the 
Assembly of the Estates external. Here too, of course, there is an 
inconsistency. Where it seems to the speaker more convenient, in 
church controversies, he appeals to the province. 

“We,” continues the speaker, “would let it” (publication) **take place where we 
consider this expedient, and would restrict it where an extension would appear to us 
purposeless or even harmful.” 

We will do what we like. Sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione 
voluntas.^ It is truly the language of a ruler, which naturally has a 
pathetic flavour when coming from a modern baron. 

Who are u;^? The estates. The publication of the debates is 
intended for the province and not for the estates, but the speaker 
teaches us to know better. Publication of the debates also is a 
privilege of the Assembly of the Estates, which has the right, if it 

* Touch me notl — Ed. 

Thus I wish it, thus I order it; the will takes the place of reason (Juvenal, 
Satires, vi, 223),— 
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thinks fit, to have its wisdom echoed by the many voices of the 
press. 

The speaker knows only the province of the estates, not the es- 
tates of the province. The Assembly of the Estates has a province 
to which the privilege of its activity extends, but the province has 
no estates through which it could itself be active. Of course, 
the province has the right, under prescribed conditions, to 
create these gods for itself, but as soon as they are created, 
it must, like a fetish worshipper, forget that these gods are its 
own handiwork. 

In this connection there is no telling, inter alia, why a monarchy 
without a Provincial Assembly is not of more value than a monarchy 
with a Provincial Assembly, for if the Assembly does not represent 
the will of the province, we have more confidence in the public 
intelligence of the government than in the private intelligence of 
landed property. 

We are confronted here with the peculiar spectacle, due perhaps 
to the nature of the Provincial Assembly, of the province having to 
fight not so much through its representatives as against them. 
According to the speaker, the Assembly does not regard the 
general rights of the province as the Assembly’s only privileges, 
for in that case the daily unabridged publication of the Assembly 
proceedings would be a new right of the Assembly, because it 
would be a new right of the province; on the contrary, according 
to the speaker, the province must regard the privileges of the 
Assembly of the Estates as the province’s only rights; and why not 
also the privileges of some class of officials and of the nobility or 
the clergyl 

Indeed, our speaker declares quite openly that the privileges of 
the Assembly of the Estates decrease in proportion as the rights of 
the province increase. 

'*Just as it seems to him desirable that here in the Assembly there should be 
freedom of discussion and that an over-anxious weighing of words should be avoided, 
it seems to him equally necessary, in order to maintain this freedom of expression and 
this frankness of speech, that odr words at the time should be judged only by those 
for whom they are intended,** 

Precisely because freedom of discussion, the speaker concludes, 
is desirable in our Assembly — and what freedoms would we not 
find desirable where we are concerned? — precisely for that reason 
freedom of discussion is not desirable in the province. Because it is 
desirable that we speak frankly, it is still more desirable to keep the 
province in thrall to secrecy. Our words are not intended for the 
province. 
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One must acknowledge the tact with which the speaker has 
perceived that by unabridged publication of its debates the 
Assembly would become a right of the province instead of a 
privilege of the Assembly of the Estates, that the Assembly, having 
become an immediate object of the public spirit, would have to 
decide to be a personification of the latter, and that, having been 
put in the light of the general consciousness, it would have to 
renounce its particular nature in favour of the general one. 

But whereas the knightly speaker mistakenly regards person- 
al privileges and individual freedoms vis-d-vis the nation and the 
government as general rights, and thereby unquestionably and 
pertinently expresses the exclusive spirit of his estate, on the 
other hand he interprets the spirit of the province in an absolute- 
ly wrong way by likewise transforming its general demands into 
personal desires. 

Thus the speaker seems to impute to the province a personally 
passionate curiosity as regards our words (i.e., those of prominent 
persons in the Assembly of 'the Estates). 

We assure him that the province is by no means curious about 
“the words” of the representatives of the estates as individuals, 
and only “such” words can they rightly call “their” words. On the 
contrary, the province demands that the words of the representa- 
tives of the estates should be converted into the publicly audible 
voice of the country. 

The question is whether the province should be conscious of being 
represented or not! Should a new mystery of representation be 
added to the mystery of government? In the government, too, the 
people is represented. Hence a new representation of the people 
through the estates is quite meaningless unless its specific charac- 
ter is precisely that in this case matters are not dealt with on 
behalf of the province but, on the contrary, the province itself 
deals with them; that the province is not represented in it but 
rather represents itself. A representation which is divorced from 
the consciousness of those whom it represents is no representation. 
What I do not know, I do not worry about. It is a senseless 
contradiction that the functioning of the state, which primar- 
ily expresses the self-activity of the individual provinces, takes 
place without their formal co-operation, without their joint knowl- 
edge; it is a senseless contradiction that my self -activity should con- 
sist of acts unknown to me and done by another. 

A publication of the Assembly proceedings that depends on the 
arbitrary ruling of the Assembly of the Estates, however, is worse 
than none at all, for if the Assembly tells me not what it is in 
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reality, but what it wants to seem to be in my eyes, I shall take it 
for what it gives itself out to be, for mere semblance, and things 
are bad when semblance has a legal existence. 

Indeed, can even daily, unabridged publication by printing be 
rightly called unabridged and public? Is there no abridgement in 
substituting the written for the spoken word, graphic systems for 
persons, action on paper for real action? Or does publicity consist 
only in a real matter being reported to the public, and not rather 
in its being reported to the real public, i.e., not to an imaginary 
reading public, but to the living and actually present public? 

Nothing is more contradictory than that the highest public activity 
of the province is secret, that in private lawsuits the doors of the 
court are open to the province, but that in its own lawsuit the 
province has to remain outside. 

In its true consistent meaning, therefore, unabridged publica- 
tion of the Assembly proceedings can only be full publicity for the 
activity of the Assembly. 

Our speaker, however, proceeds to regard the Assembly as a 
kind of club. 

“From many years' acquaintance, a good personal understanding has developed 
among most of us in spite of the most diverse views on various matters, a 
relationship which is inherited by newcomers. 

“Precisely for thai reason we are most of all able to appreciate the value of our 
words, and do so the more frankly as we allow ourselves to be less subject to external 
influences, which could only be useful if they came to us in the form of well- 
meaning counsel, but not in the form of a dogmatic judgment, of praise or 
blame, seeking to influence our personality through public opinion.*' 

The Herr Speaker appeals to our feelings. 

We are so intimate together, we discuss things so openly, we 
weigh the value of our words so exacdy; are we to allow our 
attitude, which is so patriarchal, so distinguished, so convenient, to 
be changed by the judgment of the province, which perhaps 
attaches less value to our words? 

God help us! The Assembly cannot bear the light of day. We 
feel more at ease in the darkness of private life. If the whole 
province has sufficient confidence to entrust its rights to single 
individuals, it is obvious that these individuals are condescend- 
ing enough to accept the confidence of the province, but it 
would be really extravagant to demand that they should repay like 
for like and trustingly surrender themselves, their achievements, 
their personalities, to the judgment of the province, which has 
already pronounced a significant judgment on them. In any case, 
it is more important that the person^ty of the representatives of 
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the estates should not be endangered by the province than that 
the interests of the province should not be endangered by the 
representatives of the estates. 

We want to be both fair and very gracious. It is true that 
ive — and we are a sort of government — permit no dogmatic 
judgment, no praise or blame, no influence of public opinion on 
our persona sacrosanctay but we do allow well-meaning counsel^ not in 
the abstract Sense that it means well for the country, but in the 
fuller-sounding sense that it expresses a passionate tenderness for 
the members of the estates, a specially high opinion of their 
excellence. 

True, one might think that if publicity is harmful to good 
understanding among us, then the latter must be harmful to 
publicity. However this sophistry forgets that the Provincial As- 
sembly is the Assembly of the Estates and not the Assembly of the 
Province. And who could resist the most convincing of all 
arguments? If, in accordance with the constitution, the province 
appoints estates to represent its general intelligencey it thereby totally 
renounces all its own judgment and understanding, which are now 
solely incorporated in the chosen representatives. Just as the 
legend has it that great inventors were put to death or, what is no 
legend, that they were buried alive in fortresses as soon as they 
had imparted their secret to the ruler, so the political reason of 
the province always falls on its own sword as soon as it has made 
its great invention of the Assembly, but of course to rise again like 
the phoenix for the next elections. 

After these obtrusively emotional descriptions of the dangers 
threatening the personalities of the estates from outside, i.e., from 
the province, through publication of the proceedings, the speaker 
closes this diatribe with the guiding thought that we have traced 
through his speech up to now. 

**Parlianientary freedom,’* ^ very fine-sounding expression, “is in its first period of 
development. It must gain by protection and care that internal force and independence 
which are absolutely necessary before it can be exposed without detriment to 
external storms.** 

Once again the old fatal antithesis of the Assembly as something 
internal and the province as something external. 

In any case, we have long been of the opinion that parliamentary 
freedom is at the beginning of its beginning, and the above speech 
has convinced us afresh that the primitiae studiorum in politicise 
have still not been completed. But by that we by no means im- 
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ply — and the above speech once again confirms our opinion — 
that the Assembly should be given a still longer time in which to 
continue its independent ossification in opposition to the province. 
Perhaps by parliamentary freedom the speaker understands the free- 
dom of the old French parliaments. According to his own admis- 
sion, a many years' acquaintance prevails among the Assembly of the 
Estates, its spirit is even transmitted as a hereditary disease to the 
homines novi, yet the time has still not come for publicity? The 
Twelfth Assembly may give the same reply as the Sixth, only with 
the more emphatic expression that it is too independent to allow 
itself to be deprived of the aristocratic privilege of secret proceedings. 

Of course, the development of parliamentary freedom in the old 
French sense, independence from public opinion, and the stagna- 
tion of the caste spirit, advance most thoroughly through isolation, 
but to warn against precisely this development cannot be prema- 
ture. A truly political assembly flourishes only under the great 
protection of the public spirit, just as living things flourish only 
in the open air. Only “exotic” plants, which have been trans- 
ferred to a climate that is foreign to them, require the protection 
and care of a greenhouse. Does the speaker regard the Assembly 
as an “exotic” plant in the free, serene climate of the Rhine 
Province? 

In view of the fact that our speaker from the knightly estate 
expounded with almost comic seriousness, with almost melancholy 
dignity and almost religious pathos, the thesis of the lofty nnsdom of 
the Assembly of the Estates, as also of its medieval freedom and 
independence, the uninitiated will be surprised to see him sink in 
the question of the freedom of the press from the lofty wisdom of the 
Provincial Assembly to the general lack of wisdom of the human race, 
from the independence and freedom of the privileged social 
estates he had extolled only just before to the fundamental lack of 
freedom and independence of human nature. We are not surprised to 
encounter here one of the present-day numerous champions of 
the Christian-knightly, modem feudal principle, in short the 
romantic principle. 

These gendemen, because they want to regard freedom not as 
the natural gift of the universal sunlight of reason, but as the 
supernatural gift of a specially favourable constellation of the 
stars, because they regard freedom as merely an individual property 
of certain persons and social estates, are in consequence compelled 
to include universal reason and universal freedom among the bad 
ideas and phantoms of ** logically constructed systems". In order to 
save the special freedoms of pri^ege, they proscribe the universal 
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freedom of human nature. Since, however, the bad brood of the 
nineteenth century, and the very consciousness of the modern 
knights that has been infected by this century, cannot comprehend 
what is in itself incomprehensible, because devoid of idea, namely, 
how internal, essential, universal determinations prove to be linked 
with certain human individuals by external, fortuitous, particular 
features, without being connected with the human essence, with 
reason in general, and therefore common to all individuals — be- 
cause of this they necessarily have recourse to the miraculous and 
the mystical. Further, because the real position of these gentlemen 
in the modern state does not at all correspond to the notion they 
have of that position, because they live in a world beyond the real 
one^ and because therefore imagination is their head and heart, 
being dissatisfied with their practical activity, they necessarily have 
recourse to theory, but to the theory of the other world, to religion, 
which in their hands, however, is given a polemical bitterness 
impregnated with political tendencies and becomes more or less 
consciously only a holy cloak for very secular, but at the same time 
fantastic desires. 

Thus we shall find that to practical demands our speaker 
counterposes a mystical religious theory of the imagination, to real 
theories— 'a pettily clever, pragmatically cunning wisdom of ex- 
perience drawn from the most superficial practice, to the human 
understanding — superhuman holiness, and to the real holiness of 
ideas — the arbitrariness and disbelief characterising a base point 
of view. The more aristocratic, more nonchalant, and therefore 
more sober, language of the speaker from the princely estate is 
superseded here by emotional affectation and fantastically ex- 
travagant unction, which previously withdrew much more into the 
background before the feeling of privilege. 

“The less it is possible to deny that the press nowadays is a political power, the 
more erroneous seems to him the equally widespread view that truth and light will 
emerge from the struggle between the good and the bad press and can be expected to 
become more widely and effectively disseminated. Man, individually and in the mass, 
is always one and the same. He is by his nature imperfect and immature and needs 
education as long as his development continues, and it ceases only with his death. The 
art of education, however, does not consist in punishing prohibited actions, but in 
furthering good influences and keeping away evil ones. It is, however, inseparable 
from this human imperfection that the siren song of evil has a powerful effect on the 
masses and opposes the simple and sober voice of truth as an obstacle which, even 
if not absolute, is in any case difficult to overcome. The bad press appeals only to 
men’s passions; no means are too bad for it when it is a question of attaining its aim 
by arousing passions— that aim being the greatest possible dissemination of bad 
principles and the greatest possible furtherance of bad frames of mind; it has at its dis- 
posal all the advantages of that most dangerous of all offensives, for whkh there are 
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objectively no restrictions of right and subjectively no laws of morality or even of 
external decency. On the other hand, the good press is always confined to the 
defensive. For the most part its effect can only be that of defending, restraining and 
consolidating, without being able to boast of any significant progress in enemy 
territory. It is good fortune enough if external obstacles do not render this still 
more difficult”. 

We have given this passage in full in order not to weaken its 
possible emotional impression on the reader. 

The speaker has put himself a la hauteur des principes.^ In order 
to combat freedom of the press, the thesis of the permanent immaturity 
of the human race has to be defended. It is sheer tautology to 
assert that if absence of freedom is men’s essence, freedom is 
contrary to his essence. Malicious sceptics could be daring enough 
not to take the speaker at his word. 

If the immaturity of the human race is the mystical ground for 
opposing freedom of the press, then the censorship at any rate is a 
highly reasonable means against the maturity of the human race. 

What undergoes development is imperfect. Development ends 
only with death. Hence it would be truly consistent to kill man in 
order to free him from this state of imperfection. That at least is 
what the speaker concludes in order to kill freedom of the press. 
In his view, true education consists in keeping a person wrapped 
up in a cradle throughout his life, for as soon as he learns to walk, 
he learns also to fall, and only by falling does he learn to walk. 
But if we all remain in swaddling-clothes, who is to wrap us in 
them? If we all remain in the cradle, who is to rock us? If we are 
all prisoners, who is to be prison warder? 

Man, individually and in the mass, is imperfect by nature. De 
principiis non est disputandum} Granted! What follows from that? 
The arguments of our speaker are imperfect, governments are 
imperfect, assemblies are imperfect, freedom of the press is 
imperfect, every sphere of human existence is imperfect. Hence if 
one of these spheres ought not to exist because of this imperfec- 
tion, none of them has the right to exist, man in general has no 
right to exist. 

Given man’s fundamental imperfection — let us assume it is 
true — then we know in advance that all human institutions are 
imperfect. There is no need to touch on that further, it does not 
speak for them or against them, it is not their specific character, it is 
not their distinctive mark. 


* On the level of his principles. — Ed. 

^ There can be no dispute about principles. — Ed. 
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Amid all these imperfections, why should precisely the free 
press be perfect? Why does an imperfect provincial estate demand 
a perfect press? 

The imperfect requires education. Is not education also human 
and therefore imperfect? Does not education itself also require 
education? 

If then, by its very existence, everything human is imperfect, 
ought we therefore to lump everything together, have the same 
respect for everything, good and evil, truth and falsehood? The 
true conclusion must be that as in looking at a picture I have 
to leave the spot from which I see only blots of colour but not 
colours, irregularly intersecting lines but not a drawing, similarly I 
must abandon the point of view which shows me the world and 
human relations only in their most external appearance, and 
recognise that this point of view is unsuitable for judging the value 
of things; for how could I judge, distinguish things, from a point 
of view which admits only the one flat idea about the whole 
universe that everything in it is imperfect? This point of view itself 
is the most imperfect of all the imperfections it sees around it. We 
must therefore take the essence of the inner idea as the measure 
to evaluate the existence of things. Then we shall less allow 
ourselves to be led astray by a one-sided and trivial experience, 
since in such cases the result is indeed that all experience 
ceases, all judgment is abolished, all cows are black. 


[Rkeinische Zeitung No. 132, May 12, 1842, Supplement] 

From the standpoint of the idea, it is self-evident that freedom 
of the press has a justification quite different from that of cen- 
sorship because it is itself an embodiment of the idea, an embod- 
iment of freedom, a positive good, whereas censorship is an 
embodiment of unfreedom, the polemic of a world outlook of 
semblance against the world outlook of essence; it has a merely 
negative nature. 

Nol No! No! our speaker breaks in. I do not find fault with the 
semblance, but with tihe essence. Freedom is the wicked feature of 
freedom of the press. Freedom creates the possibility of evil. 
Therefore freedom is evil. 

Evil freedom! 

“He has stabbed her in the dark forest 
And sunk the body in the depths of the Rhine!’** 

* L. Uhland, Die Roche (paraphrased). — Ed, 
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But: 

‘This time I must talk to you, 

Lord and master, hear me calmly 1**^ 

But does not freedom of ike press exist in the land of censorship} The 
press in general is a realisation of human freedom. Consequently, 
where is a press there is freedom of the press. 

True, in the land of censorship the state has no freedom of the 
press, but one organ of the state has it, viz., the government Apart 
from the fact that official government documents enjoy perfect 
freedom of the press, does not the censor exercise daily an 
unconditional freedom of the press, if not direcdy, then indirectly? 

Writers are, as it were, his secretaries. When the secretary does 
not express the opinion of his chief, the latter strikes out the 
botch. Hence the censorship makes the press. 

The censor’s deletions are for the press what the straight 
lines — kus®'*^ — of the Chinese are for their thought. The censor’s 
kus are the categories of literature, and it is well known that the 
categories are the typical souls of the whole content. 

Freedom is so much the essence of man that even its opponents 
implement it while combating its reality; they want to appropriate 
for themselves as a most precious ornament what they have 
rejected as an ornament of human nature. 

No man combats freedom; at most he combats the freedom of 
others. Hence every kind of freedom has always existed, only at 
one time as a special privilege, at another as a universal right. 

The question has now for the first time been given a consistent 
meaning. It is not a question whether freedom of the press ought to 
exist, for it always exists. The question is whether freedom of the 
press is a privilege of particular individuals or whether it is a priv- 
ilege of the human mind. The question is whether a right of one 
side ought to be a wrong for the other side. The question is whether 
freedom of the mind!* has more right than ** freedom against the mind!*. 

If, however, the **free press** and ** freedom of the press** as the 
realisation of ** universal freedom** are to be rejected, then this 
applies still more to censorship and the censored press as the 
realisation of a special freedom, for how can the species be good if 
the gentis is bad? If the speaker were consistent he would have to 
reject not the free press, but the press as a whole. According to 
him, the press would only be good if it were not a product of 
freedom, i.e., not a human product. Hence in general only animals 
or gods would have the right to a press. 


* J. Goethe, Der Zauberldiriing.-^Ed. 
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Or ought we perhaps — the speaker dare not say it out- 
right — to suppose divine inspiration of the government and of the 
speaker himself? 

If a private person boasts of divine inspiration, there is only one 
speaker in our society who can refute him officially, viz., the 
psychiatrist. 

English history, however, has sufficiently well demonstrated how 
the assertion of divine inspiration from above gives rise to the 
counter-assertion of divine inspiration from below; Charles I went 
to the scaffold as the result of divine inspiration from below. 

True, our speaker from the knighdy estate proceeds, as we shall 
hear later, to describe censorship and freedom of the press, the 
censored press and the free press, as two evils, but he does not go 
so far as to admit that the press in general is an evil. 

On the contrary! He divides the entire press into “good” and 
“6od”. 

About the bad press, we are told something incredible: that its 
aim is badness and the greatest possible dissemination of badness. 
We pass over the fact that the speaker has too much confidence in 
our credulity when he demands that we should take his word for 
it and believe in badness as a profession. We merely remind him of 
the axiom that everything human is imperfect. Will not, therefore, 
the bad press also be imperfecdy bad, and therefore good, and the 
good press imperfectly good, and therefore bad? 

The speaker, however, shows us the reverse side. He asserts that 
the bad press is better than the good press, for it is always on the 
offensive, whereas the good press is on the defensive. But he has 
himself told us that man’s development ends only with his death. Of 
course, he has not told us much by that, he has said nothing but 
that life ends with death. But if human life is development and 
the good press is always on the defensive, acting only by 
“defending, restraining and consolidating” itself, does it not 
thereby continually oppose development, and therefore life? 
Hence either this good defensive press is bad, or development is 
the bad thing. In view of this, the speaker’s previous assertion, toQ, 
that the aim of the “bad press is the greatest possible dissemina- 
tion of bad principles and the greatest possible furtherance of bad 
frames of mind” loses its mystical incredibility in a rational 
interpretation: the bad feature of the bad press lies in the greatest 
possible dissemination of principles and the greatest possible 
furtherance of a frame of mind. 

The relation of the good press to the bad press becomes still 
stranger when the speaker assures us that the good press is 
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impotent and the bad press omnipotent, for the former is without 
effect on the people, whereas the latter has an irresistible effect. 
For the speaker, the good press and the impotent press are 
identical. Does he want to say, therefore, that what is good is 
impotent or that what is impotent is good? 

He contrasts the sober voice of the good press to the siren song 
of the bad press. But surely a sober voice allows of the best and 
most effective singing. The speaker seems to be acquainted only 
with the sensuous heat of passion, but not with the hot passion of 
truth, not with the victory-assured enthusiasm of reason, not the 
irresistible ardour of moral powers. 

Under the frames of mind of the bad press he includes “pride, 
which recognises no authority in church and state”, “envy”, which 
preaches abolition of the aristocracy, and other things, which we 
shall deal with later. For the time being, let us be satisfied with the 
question: Whence does the speaker know that this isolated element 
is the good? If the universal powers of life are bad and we have 
heard that the bad is omnipotent, that it is what influences the 
masses, what or who has still any right to claim to be good? The 
arrogant assertion is this: my individuality is the good, those few 
individuals who are in accord with my individuality are the good, 
and the wicked, bad press refuses to recognise it. The bad press! 

If at the beginning the speaker turned his attack on freedom of 
the press into an attack on freedom in general, here he turns it 
into an attack on the good. His fear of the bad is seen to be a fear 
of the good. Hence he founds censorship on a recognition of the 
bad and a refusal to recognise the good. Do I not despise a man to 
whom I say in advance: your opponent is bound to be victorious 
in the struggle, because, although you yourself are a very sober 
fellow and a very good neighbour, you are a very poor hero; 
because, although you bear consecrated arms, you do not know 
how to use them; because, although you and I, both of us, are 
perfecdy convinced of your perfection, the world will never share 
this conviction; because, although things are all right as regards 
your intention, they are in a bad way as regards your energy? 

Although the speaker’s distinction between the good press and 
the bad press makes any further refutation superfluous, since this 
distinction becomes entangled in its own contradictions, neverthe- 
less we must not lose sight of the main thing, namely, that the 
speaker has formulated the question quite incorrectly and has 
based himself on what he had to prove. 

If one wants to speak of two kinds of press, the distinction 
between them must be drawn from the nature of the press itself. 
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not from considerations lying outside it. The censored press or the 
free press, one of these two must be the good or the bad press. 
The debate turns precisely on whether the censored press or the 
free press is good or bad, i.e., whether it is in the nature of the 
press to have a free or unfree existence. To make the bad press a 
refutation of the free press is to maintain that the free press is bad 
and the censored press good, which is precisely what had to be 
proved. 

Base frames of mind, personal intrigues, infamies, occur alike in 
the censored and the free press. Therefore the generic difference 
between them is not that they produce individual products of this 
or that kind; flowers grow also in swamps. We are concerned here 
with the essence, the inner character, which distinguishes the 
censored from the free press. 

A free press that is bad does not correspond to its essence. The 
censored press with its hypocrisy, its lack of character, its eunuch’s 
language, its dog-like tail-wagging, merely realises the inner con- 
ditions of its essential nature. 

The censored press remains bad even when it turns out good 
products, for these products are good only insofar as they rep- 
resent the free press within the censored press, and insofar as it is 
not in their character to be products of the censored press. The 
free press remains good even when it produces bad products, for 
the latter are deviations from the essential nature of the free 
press. A eunuch remains a bad human being even when he has a 
good voice. Nature remains good even when she produces mon- 
strosities. 

The essence of the free press is the characterful, rational, moral 
essence of freedom. The character of the censored press is the 
characterless monster of unfreedom; it is a civilised monster, a 
perfumed abortion. 

Or does it still need to be proved that freedom of the press is in 
accord with the essence of the press, whereas censorship con- 
tradicts it? Is it not self-evident that external barriers to a spiritual 
life are not part of the inner nature of this life, that they deny this 
life and do not affirm it? 

In order really to justify censorship, the speaker would have 
had to prove that censorship is part of the essence of freedom of 
the press; instead he proves that freedom is not part of man’s 
essence. He rejects the whole genus in order to obtain one good 
sp^ies, for is not freedom after all the generic essence of all 
spiritual existence, and therefore of the press as well? In order to 
abolish the possibility of evil, he abolishes the possibility of good 
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and realises evil, for only that which is a realisation of freedom 
can be humanly good. 

We shall therefore continue to regard the censored press as a 
bad press so long as it has not been proved to us that censorship 
arises from the very essence of freedom of the press. 

But even supposing that censorship and the nature of the press 
come into being together, although no animal, let alone an 
intelligent being, comes into the world in chains, what follows 
from that? That freedom of the press, as it exists from the official 
viewpoint, that is, the censorship, also needs censorship. And who 
is to censor the governmental press, if not the popular press? 

True, another speaker thinks that the evil of censorship would 
be removed by being tripled, by the local censorship being put 
under provincial censorship, and the latter in its turn under Berlin 
censorship, freedom of the press being made one>sided, and the 
censorship many-sided. So many roundabout ways merely to live! 
Who is to censor the Berlin censorship? Let us therefore return to 
our speaker. 

At the very beginning, he informed us that no light would 
emerge from the struggle between the good and the bad press. 
But, we may now ask, does he not want to make this useless 
struggle permanent? According to his own statement, is not the 
struggle itself between the censorship and the press a struggle 
between the good and the bad press? 

Censorship does not abolish the struggle, it makes it one-sided, 
it converts an open struggle into a hidden one, it converts a 
struggle over principles into a struggle of principle without power 
against power without principle. The true censorship, based on 
the very essence of freedom of the press, is criticism. This is the 
tribunal which freedom of the press gives rise to of itself. 
Censorship is criticism as a monopoly of the government. But does 
not criticism lose its rational character if it is not open but secret, 
if it is not theoretical but practical, if it is not above parties but 
itself a party, if it operates not with the sharp knife of reason but 
with the blunt scissors of arbitrariness, if it only exersises criticism 
but will not submit to it, if it disavows itself during its realisation, 
and, finally, if it is so uncritical as to mistake an individual person 
for universal wisdom, peremptory orders for rational statements, 
ink spots for patches of sunlight, the crooked deletions of the 
censor for mathematical constructions, and crude force for deci- 
sive arguments? 

During our exposal, we have shown how the fantastic, unctuous, 
soft-hearted mysticism of the speaker turns into the hard-hearted- 
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ness of pettifogging mental pragmatism and into the narrow* 
mindedness of an unprincipled empirical calculation. In his 
arguments on ike relation between the censorship law and the press law, 
between preventive and repressive measures, he spares us this trouble 
by proceeding himself to make a conscious application of his 
mysticism. 

**PrivenHve or npmsivi measuns, censorship or press law, this aUms is the ques- 
tion at issue, in which connection it would not be inexpedient to examine some- 
what more closely the dangm which have to be removed on one side or the other. 
Whereas censorsnip seeks to prevent what is evil, the press law seeks by punishment 
to guard against its repetition. Like all human institutions, both are imperfect, but the 
question here is which is the less so. Since it is a matter of purely spiritual things, 
one problem — indeed the most important for both of them — can never be solved. 
That is the problem of finding a form which expresses the intention of the 
legislator so clearly and definitely that right and wrong seem to be sharply 
separated and ail arbitrariness removed. But what is arbitrariness except acting 
according to individual discretion? And how are the effects of individual discretion 
to be removed where purely spiritual things are concerned? To find the guiding 
line, so sharply drawn that inherent in it is the necessity of having to be applied in 
every single case in the meaning intended by the lemslator, that is the philosopher’s 
stone, which has not been ducovered so far and is hardly likely to be. Hence 
arbitrariness, if by that one understailds acting according to individual discretion, is 
inseparable both from censorship and from the press law. Therefore we have to 
consider both in their necessary imperfection and its consequences. If the 
censorship suppresses much that is gc^, the press law will not be capable of 
preventing much that is bad. Truth, however, cannot be suppressed for long. The 
more obstacles are put in its way, the more keenly It pursues its goal, and the more 
resoundingly it achieves it. But the bad word, like Greek fire, cannot be stopped 
after it has left the ballista, and is incalculable in its effects, because for it nothing is 
holy, and it is inextinguishable because it finds nourishment and means of 
propagation in human hearts.” 

The speaker is not fortunate in his comparisons. He is overcome 
with a poetic exultation as soon as he begins to describe the 
omnipotence of the bad. We have already heard how the voice of 
the good has an impotent, because sober, sound when pitted 
against the siren song of evil. Now evil even becomes Greek fire, 
whereas the speaker has nothing at all with which to compare 
truth, and if we were to put his “sober” words into a comparison, 
truth would be at best a flint, which scatters sparks the more 
brightly the more it is struck. A fine argument for slave trad- 
ers — to bring out the Negro’s human nature by flogging, an 
excellent maxim for the legislator — to issue repressive laws against 
truth so that it will the more keenly pursue its goal. The speaker 
seems to have respect for truth only when it becomes primitive and 
spontaneous and is manifested tang^ly. The more barriers you put 
in the way of truth, the more vigorous is the truth you obtain! Up 
with the barriers! 
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But let us allow the sirens to sing! 

The speaker’s mystical “theory of imperfection” has at last borne 
its earthly fruiu; it has thrown its moonstones at us; let us 
examine the moonstones! 

Everything is imperfect. The censorship is imperfect, the press 
law is imperfect. That determines their essence. There is nothing 
more to say about the correctness of their idea, nothing remains 
for us to do except, from the standpoint of the very lowest em- 
piricism, to find out by calculating probabilities on which side the 
most dangers lie. It is purely a deference of time whether meas- 
ures are taken to prevent the evil itself by means of censorship or 
repetition of the evil by means of the press law. 

One sees how the speaker, by the empty phrase about “human 
imperfection’’, manages to evade the essential, internal, charac- 
teristic difference between censorship and press law and trans- 
forms the controversy from a question of principle into a fair- 
ground dispute as to whether more bruised noses result from the 
censorship or from the press law. 

If, however, a contrast is drawn between the press law and the 
censorship law, it is, in the first place, not a question of their 
consequences, but of their basis, not of their individual applica- 
tion, but of their legitimacy in general. Montesquieu has already 
taught us that despotism is more convenient to apply than legality 
and Machiavelli asserts that for princes the bad has letter 
consequences than the good. Therefore, if we do not want to 
confirm the old Jesuitical maxim that a good end — and we doubt 
even the goodness of the end — justifies bad means, we have above 
all to investigate whether censorship by its essence is a good means. 

The speaker is right in calling the censorship law a preventive 
measure, it is a precautionary measure of the police against freedom, 
but he is wrong in calling the press law a repressive measure. It is 
the rule of freedom itself which makes itself the yardstick of its 
own exceptions. The censorship measure is not a law. The press 
law is not a measure. 

In the press law, freedom punishes. In the censorship law, 
freedom is punished. The censorship law is a law of suspicion 
against freedom. The press law is a vote of confidence which 
freedom gives itself. TTie press law punishes the abuse of freedom. 
The , censorship law punishes freedom as an abuse. It treats 
freedom as a criminal, or is it not regarded in every sphere as a 
degrading punishment to be under police supervision? The 
censorship law has only the form of a law. The press law is a real 
law. 
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The press law is a real law because it is the positive existence of 
freedom. It regards freedom as the normal state of the press, the 
press as the mode of existence of freedom, and hence only comes 
into conflict with a press offence as an exception that contravenes 
its own rules and therefore annuls itself. Freedom of the press 
asserts itself as a press law, against attacks on freedom of the press 
itself, i.e., against press offences. The press law declares freedom 
to be inherent in the nature of the criminal. Hence what he has 
done against freedom he has done against himself and this 
self-injury appears to him as a punishment in which he sees a recog* 
nition of his freedom. 

The press law, therefore, is far from being a repressive measure 
against freedom of the press, a mere means of preventing the 
repetition of a crime through fear of punishment. On the 
contrary, the absence of press legislation must be regarded as an 
exclusion of freedom of the press from the sphere of legal 
freedom, for legally recognised freedom exists in the state as law. 
Laws are in no way repressive measures against freedom, any 
more than the law of gravity is a repressive measure against 
motion, because while, as the law of gravitation, it governs the 
eternal motions of the celestial bodies, as the law of falling it kills 
me if I violate it and want to dance in the air. Laws are rather the 
positive, clear, universal norms in which freedom has acquired an 
impersonal, theoretical existence independent of the arbitrariness 
of the individual. A statute-book is a people’s bible of freedom. 

Therefore the press law is the legal recognition of freedom of the 
press. It constitutes right, because it is the positive existence of 
freedom. It must therefore exist, even if it is never put into appli- 
cation, as in North America, whereas censorship, like slavery, can 
never become lawful, even if it exists a thousand times over as a law. 

There are no actual preventive laws. Law prevents only as a 
command. It only becomes effective law when it is infringed, for it is 
true law only when in it the unconscious natural law of freedom 
has become conscious state law. Where the law is real law, i.e., a 
form of existence of freedom, it is the real existence of freedom 
for man. Laws therefore, cannot prevent a man’s actions, for they 
are indeed the inner laws of life of his action itself, the conscious 
reflections of his life. Hence law withdraws into the background in 
the face of man’s life as a life of freedom, and only when his 
actual behaviour has shown that he has ceased to obey the natural 
law of freedom does law in the form of state law compel him to be 
free, just as the laws of physics confront me as something alien 
only when my life has ceased to be the life of these laws, when it 
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has been struck by illness. Hence a preventive law is a meaningless 
contradiction. 

A preventive law, therefore, has within it no measure, no ration- 
al rule, for a rational rule can only result from the nature of a 
thing, in this instance of freedom. It is without measure, for if pre* 
vention of freedom is to be effective, it must be as all-embracing 
as its object, i.c., unlimited. A preventive law is therefore the 
contradiction of an unlimited limitation, and the boundary where 
it ceases is fixed not by necessity, but by the fortuitousness of 
arbitrariness, as the censorship daily demonstrates ad ocuhs.^ 

The human body is mortal by nature. Hence illnesses are 
inevitable. Why does a man only go to the doctor when he is ill, 
and not when he is well? Because not only the illness, but even the 
doctor is an evil. Under constant medical tutelage, life would be 
regarded as an evil and the human body as an object for treat- 
ment by medical institutions. Is not death more desirable than 
life that is a mere preventive measure against death? Does not life 
involve also free movement? What is any illness except life that is 
hampered in its freedom? A perpetual physician would be an 
illness in which one would not even have the prospect of dying, 
but only of living. Let life die; death must not live. Has not the 
spirit more right than the body? Of course, this right has often 
been interpreted to mean that for minds capable of free motion 
physical freedom of movement is even harmful and therefore they 
are to be deprived of it. The starting point of the censorship is 
that illness is the normal state, or that the normal state, freedom, 
is to be regarded as an illness. The censorship continually assures 
the press that it, the press, is ill; and even if the latter furnishes 
the best proofs of its bodily health, it has to allow itself to be 
treated. But the censorship is not even a learned physician who 
applies different internal remedies according to the illness. It is a 
country surgeon who knows only a single mechanical panacea for 
everything, the scissors. It is not even a surgeon who aims at 
restoring my health, it is a surgical aesthete who considers super- 
fluous everything about my body that displeases him, and removes 
whatever he finds repugnant; it is a quack who drives back a rash so 
that it is hot seen, without caring in the least whether it then affects 
more sensitive internal parts. 

You think it wrong to put birds in cages. Is not the cage a 
preventive measure against birds of prey, bullets and storms? You 
think it barbaric to blind nightingales, but it does not seem to you 


Before one's eyes. — Ed, 
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at all barbaric to put out the eyes of the press with the sharp pens 
of the censorship. You regard it as despotic to cut a free person’s 
hair against his will, but the censorship daily cuts into the flesh of 
fhinlcing people and allows only bodies without hearts, submissive 
bodies which show no reaction, to pass as healthyl 

[R/i«intsc/i« Zeitung No. 135, May 15, 1842, Supplement] 

We have shown how the press law expresses a right and the 
censorship law a wrong. The censorship itself, however, admits 
that it is not an end in itself, that it is not something good in and 
for itself, that its basis therefore is the principle: “The end 
justifies the means.’* But an end which requires unjustified means 
is no justifiable end, and could not the press also adopt the 
principle and boast: “The end justifies the means”? 

The censorship law, therefore, is not a law, it is a police meas- 
ure; but it is a bad police measure, for it does not achieve what it 
intends, and it does not intend what it achieves. 

If the censorship law wants to prevent freedom as something 
objectionable, the result is precisely the opposite. In a country of 
censorship, every forbidden piece of printed matter, i.e., printed 
without being censored, is an event. It is considered a martyr, and 
there is no martyr without a halo and without believers. It is 
regarded as an exception, and if freedom can never cease to be of 
value to mankind, so much the more valuable is an exception to 
the general lack of freedom. Every mystery has its attraction. 
Where public opinion is a mystery to itself, it is won over from the 
outset by every piece of writing that formally breaks through the 
mystical barriers. The censorship makes every forbidden work, 
whether good or bad, into an extraordinary document, whereas 
freedom of the press deprives every written work of an externally 
imposing effect. 

If the censorship is honest in its intention, it would like to 
prevent arbitrariness, but it makes arbitrariness into a law. No 
danger that it can avert is greater than itself. The mortal danger 
for every being lies in losing itself. Hence lack of freedom is the 
real mortal danger for manlund. For the time being, leaving aside 
the moral consequences, bear in mind that you cannot enjoy the 
advantages of a free press without putting up with its inconve- 
niences. You cannot pluck the rose without its thornsl And what 
do you lose with a free press? 

TTie free press is the ubiquitous vigilant eye of a people’s soul, 
the embodiment of a people’s faith in itself, the eloquent link that 
connects the individual with the state and the world, the embodied 
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culture that transforms material struggles into intellectual strug- 
gles and idealises their crude material form. It is a people’s frank 
confession to itself, and the redeeming power of confession is well 
known. It is the spiritual mirror in which a people can see itself, 
and self-examination is the first condition of wisdom. It is the 

S irit of the state, which can be delivered into every cottage, cheaper 
an coal gas. It is all-sided, ubiquitous, omniscient. It is the 
ideal world which always wells up out of the real world and flows 
back into it with ever greater spiritual riches and renews its soul. 

In the course of our exposal we have shown that censorship and 
press law are as different as arbitrariness and freedom, as formal 
law and actual law. But what holds good of the essence, holds 
good also of the appearance. What rightly holds good of both, 
holds good also of their application. Just as a press law is different 
from a censorship law, so the judgi^s attitude to the press differs 
from the attitude of the censor. 

Of course, our speaker, whose eyes are fixed on the heavens, 
sees the earth far below him as a contemptible heap of dust, so 
that he has nothing to say about any flowers except that they are 
dusty. Here too, therefore, he sees only two measures which are 
equally arbitrary in their application, for arbitrariness is acting 
according to individual discretion, and the latter, he says, is 
inseparable from spiritual things, etc., etc. If the understanding of 
spiritual things is individual, how can one spiritual view be more 
right than another, the opinion of the censor more right than the 
opinion of the author? But we understand the speaker. It is 
notable that he goes out of his way to describe both censorship 
and press law as being without right in their application, in order 
to prove the right of the censorship, for since he knows everything 
in the world is imperfect, the only question for him is whether 
arbitrariness should be on the side of the people or on the side of 
the government. 

His mysticism turns into the licemce of putting law and arbitrariness 
on the same level and seeing only a formal difference where moral 
and legal opposites are concerned, for his polemic is directed not 
against the press law, but against law in general. Or is there any law 
which is necessarily such that in every single case it must be applied 
as the legislator intended and all aHntrariness absolutely exduded? 
Incredible audacity is needed to call such a meaningless task the 
philosopher's stone, since it could only be put forward by the most 
extreme ignorance. The law is universal. The case which has to be 
settled in accordance with the law is a particular case. To include 
the particular in the universal involves a judgment. The judgment 
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is problematic. The law requires also a judge. If laws applied 
themselves, courts would be superfluous. 

But everything human is imperfect! Therefore, edite, bibitel* 
Why do you want judges, since judges are human? Why do you 
want laws, since laws can only be executed by human beings, and 
all human operations are imperfect? Submit yourselves then to the 
goodwill of your superiors! Rhenish justice, like that of Turkey, is 
imperfect! Therefore, edite, bibitel 

What a difference there is between a judge and a censor! 

The censor has no law but his superiors. The judge has no 
superiors but the law. The judge, however, has the duty of inter- 
preting the law, as he understands it after conscientious exami* 
nation, in order to apply it in a particular case. The censor’s 
duty is to understand the law as officially interpreted for him in a 
particular case. The independent judge belongs neither to me nor 
to the government. The dependent censor is himself a govern- 
ment organ. In the case of the judge, there is involved at most the 
unreliability of an individual intellect, in the case of the censor the 
unreliability of an individual character. The judge has a definite 
press offence put before him; confronting the censor is the spirit 
of the press. The judge judges my act according to a definite law; 
the censor not only punishes the crime, he makes it. If I am 
brought before the court, I am accused of disobeying an existing 
law, and for a law to be violated it must indeed exist. Where there 
is no press law there is no law which can be violated by the press. 
The censorship does not accuse me of violating an existing law. It 
condemns my opinion because it is not the opinion of the censor 
and his superiors. My openly performed act, which is willing to 
submit itself to the world and its judgment, to the state and its 
law, has sentence passed on it by a hidden, purely negative power, 
which cannot give itself the form of law, which shuns the light of 
day, and which is not bound by any general principles. 

A censorship law is an impossibility because it seeks to punish not 
offences but opinions, because it cannot be anything but a formula 
for the censor, because no state has the courage to put in general 
legal terms what it can carry out in practice through the agency of 
the censor. For that reason, too, the operation of the censorship is 
entrusted not to the courts but to the police. 

Even if censorship were in fact the same thing as justice, in the 
first place this would remain a fact without being a necessity. But, 
further, freedom includes not only what my life is, but equally how 

• Eat, drink! (Words from a Orman student song.)— Ed. 
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I live, not only that I do what is free, but also that I do it freely. 
Otherwise what difference would there be between an architect 
and a beaver except that the beaver would be an architect with fur 
and the architect a beaver without fur? 

Our speaker returns superfluously once again to the effects of 
freedom of the press in the countries where it actually exists. Since 
we have already dwelt on this subject at length, we shall here only 
touch further on the French press. Apart from the fact that the 
defects of the French press are the defects of the French nation, 
we find that the evil is not where the speaker looks for it. The 
French press is not too free; it is not free enough. It is true that it 
is not subject to a spiritual censorship, but it is subject to a 
material censorship, in the shape of high money sureties. It 
operates materially precisely because it is taken out of its proper 
sphere and drawn into the sphere of large trade speculations. 
Moreover, large trade speculations are a matter for large towns. 
Hence the French press is concentrated at few points, and if a 
material force has a demoniac effect when concentrated at few 
points, why should this not apply to a spiritual force also? 

If, however, you are bent on judging freedom of the press not 
by its idea, but by its historical existence, why do you not look for 
it where it historically exists? Naturalists seek by experiment to 
reproduce a natural phenomenon in its purest conditions. You do 
not need to make any experiments. You find the natural phenom- 
enon of freedom of the press in North America in its purest, 
most natural form. But if there are great historical founda- 
tions for freedom of the press in North America, those founda- 
tions are stiU greater in Germany. The literature of a people, and 
the intellectud culture bound up with it, are indeed not only 
the direct historical foundations of the press, but are the lat- 
ter’s history itself. And what people in the world can boast of 
these most immediate historical foundations for freedom of the 
press more than the German people can? 

But, our speaker again breaks in, woe to Germany’s morals if its 
press were to become free, for freedom of the press produces “an 
inner demoralisation, which seeks to undermine faith in man’s 
higher purpose and thereby the basis of true civilisation”. 

It is ^e censored press that has a demoralising effect. Inseparable 
from it is the most powerful vice, hypocrisy, and from this, its 
basic vice, come all its other defects, which lack even the 
rudiments of virtue, and its vice of passivity, loathsome even from 
the aesthetic point of view. The government hears only its own 
voice, it knows , that it hears only its own voice, yet it harbours the 
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illusion that it hears the voice of the people, and it demands that 
the people, too, should itself harbour this illusion. For its part, 
therefore, the people sinks partly into political superstition, partly 
into political disbelief, or, completely turning away from political 
life, becomes a rabble of private individtials. 

Since the press daily praises the government-inspired creations 
in the way that God spoke of His Creations only on the Sixth day: 
“And, behold, it was very good’*, and since, however, one day nec- 
essarily contradicts the other, the press lies continually and has to 
deny even any consciousness of lying, and must cast off all shame. 

Since the nation is forced to regard free writings as unlawful, it 
becomes accustomed to regard what is unlawful as free, freedom 
as unlawful and what is lawful as unfree. In this way censorship 
kills the state spirit. 

But our speaker is afraid of freedom of the press owing to his 
concern for ** private persons**. He overlooks that censorship is a 
permanent attack on the rights of private persons, and still more 
on ideas. He grows passionate al^ut the danger to individual 
persons, and ought we not to grow passionate about the danger 
threatening society as a whole? 

We cannot draw a sharper distinction between his view and ours 
than by contrasting his definitions of “bad frames of mind” to 
ours. 

A bad frame of mind, he says, is “pride, which recognises no 
authority in church and state”. And ought we not to regard as a 
bad frame of mind the refusal to recognise the authority of reason 
and law? 

**It is envy which preaches abolition of everything that the rabble calls 
aristocracy.” 

But we say, it is envy which wants to abolish the eternal 
aristocracy of human nature, freedom, an aristocracy about which 
even the rabble can have no doubt. 

”It is the malicious gloating which delights in personalities, whether lies or 
truth, and imperiously demands publicity so that no scandal of private life will 
remain hidden.” 

It is the malicious gloating which extracts titde-tatde and 
personalides from the great life of the peoples, ignores historical 
reason and serves up to the public only the scandals of history; 
being quite incapable of judging the essence of a matter, it fastens 
on single aspects of a phenomenon and on individuals, and 
imperiously demands mystery so that every blot on public life will 
remain hidden. 
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“It is the impurity of the heart and imagination which is titillated by obscene 
pictures.” 

It is the impurity of the heart and imagination which is tkillated 
by obscene pictures of the omnipotence of evil and the impotence 
of good, it is the imagination which takes pride in sin, it is the im- 
pure heart which conceals its secular arrogance in mystical images. 

“It is despair of one’s own salvation which seeks to stifle the voice of conscience 
by denial of God.” 

It is despair of one’s own salvation which makes personal weak* 
nesses into weaknesses of mankind, in order to rid one’s own con- 
science of them; it is despair of the salvation of mankind which pre- 
vents mankind from obeying its innate natural laws and preaches 
the necessity of immaturity; it is hypocrisy which shelters behind 
God without believing in His reality and in the omnipotence of 
the good; it is self-seeking which puts personal salvation above the 
salvation of aU. 

These people doubt mankind in general but canonise individu- 
als. They draw a horrifying picture of human nature and at the 
same time demand that we should bow down before the holy 
image of certain privileged individuals. We know that man singly 
is weak, but we know also that the whole is strong. 

Finally, the speaker recalled the words proclaimed from the 
branches of the tree of knowledge for whose fruits we negotiate 
today as then: 

“Ye shall not surely die, in the day that ye cat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 

Although we doubt that the speaker has eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, and that we (the Rhine Province Assembly of the 
Estates) then negotiated with the devil, about which at least Genesis 
tells us nothing, nevertheless we concur with the view of the 
speaker and merely remind him that the devil did not lie to vs then^ 
for God himself says: ‘‘Behold, the man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil.” 

We can reasonably let the speaker’s own words be the epilogue 
to this speech: 

“Writing and speaking are mechanical accomplishments/* 

However much our readers may be tired of these “mechanic^ 
accomplishments”, we must, for the sake of completeness, let the 
urban estate, after the princely and khighdy estates, also give vent 
to its feelings against freedom of the press. We are ifaced tere with 
the opposition of the bourgeois, not of the citoyeru 
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The speaker from the urban estate believes that he joins Sieyes in 
making the philistine remark: 

“Freedom of the press is a fine thing, so long as bad persons do not meddle in it.” 
“Against that no proven remedy has yet been found”, etc., etc. 

The point of view which calls freedom of the press a thing 
deserves praise at least on account of its naivety. This speaker can 
be reproached with anything at all, but not with lack of sobriety or 
excess of imagination. 

So freedom of the press is a fine thing, and something which 
embellishes the sweet customary mode of life, a pleasant, worthy 
thing. But there are also bad persons, who misuse speech to tell 
lies, the brain to plot, the hands to steal, the feet to desert. Speech 
and thought, hands and feet would be fine things — good speech, 
pleasant bought, skilful hands, most excellent feet — if only there 
were no bad persons to misuse themi No remedy against that has 
yet been found. 

^"Sympathy for the constitution and freedom of the press must necessarily be 
weakened when it is seen that they arc bound up with eternally changeable 
conditions in that country*’ (France) “and with an alarming uncertainty about the 
future.” 

When for the first time the discovery in the science of the uni- 
verse was made that the earth is a mobile perpetuum, many a phleg- 
matic German must have taken a tight hold of his nightcap and 
sighed over the eternally changeable conditions of his Fatherland, 
and an alarming uncertainty about the future must have made 
him dislike a house that turned upside down at every moment. 

[Rheinische Zeitung No. 139, May 19, 1842, Supplement] 

Freedom of the press is as little responsible for the ‘^changeable 
conditions” as the astronomer’s telescope is for the unceasing 
motion of the universe. Evil astronomy! What a fine time that was 
when the earth, like a respectable townsman, still sat in the centre 
of the universe, calmly smoked its clay pipe, and did not even have 
to put on the light for itself, since the sun, moon and stars like so 
many obedient night lamps and “fine things” revolved around it. 

“He who never destroys what he has built, ever stands 
On this terrestrial world, which itself never stands still,” 
says Hariri, who is no Frenchman by birth, but an Arab.*® 

The estate of the speaker finds expression very definitely in the 
thought: 

“The true, honest patriot is unable to suppress his feeling that constitution and 
freedom of the press exist not for the welfare of the people, but to satisfy the 
ambition of individuals and for the domination of parties.” 
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It is well known that a certain kind of psychology explains big 
things by means of small causes and, correctly sensing that 
everything for which man struggles is a matter of his interest, 
arrives at the incorrect opinion that there are only “petty” 
interests, only the interests of a stereotyped self-seeking. Further, 
it is well known that this kind of psychology and knowledge of 
mankind is to be found particularly in towns, where moreover it is 
considered the sign of a clever mind to see through the world and 
perceive that behind the passing clouds of ideas and facts there 
are quite small, envious, intriguing manikins, who pull the strings 
setting everything in motion. However, it is equally well known 
that if one looks too closely into a glass, one bumps one's own head, 
and hence these clever people’s knowledge of mankind and the 
universe is primarily a mystified bump of their own heads. 

Half-heartedness and indecision are also characteristic of the 
speaker’s estate. 

“His feeling of independence inclines him to favour freedom of the press” (in 
the sense of the mover of the motion), “but he must listen to the voice of reason 
and experience.” 

If the speaker had said in conclusion that while his reason 
disposed him in favour of freedom of the press his feeling of 
dependence set him against it, his speech would have been a 
perfect genre picture of urban reaction. 

“He who has a tongue and does not speak, 

\Vho has a sword and does not fight. 

What is he indeed but a wretched wight?” 

We come now to the defenders of press freedom and begin with the 
main motion. We pass over the more general material, which is 
apdy and well expressed in the introductory words of the motion, 
in order at once to stress the peculiar and characteristic standpoint 
of this speech. 

The mover of the motion desires that freedom of the press should 
not be excluded from the general freedom to carry on a trade, a state 
of things that still prevails, and by which the inner contradiction 
appears as a classical example of inconsistency. 

“The work of arms and legs is free, but that of the brain is under tutelage. Of 
cleverer brains no doubt? God forbid, that does not come into question as far as 
the censors are concerned. To him whom God gives an official post, He gives also 
understanding!” 

The first thing that strikes one is to sec freedom of the press 
included under freedom of trade. However, we cannot simply reject 
the speaker’s view. Rembrandt painted the Madonna as a Dutch 
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peasant woman; why should our speaker not depict freedom in a 
form which is dear and familiar to him? 

No more can we deny that the speaker’s point of view has a 
certain relative truth. If the press itself is regarded merely as a 
trade, then, as a trade carried on by means of the brain, it 
deserves greater freedom than a trade carried on by means of 
arms and legs. The emancipation of arms and legs only becomes 
humanly significant through the emancipation of the brain, for it 
is well known that arms and legs become hiunan arms and legs 
only because of the head which they serve. 

Therefore, however peculiar the speaker’s point of view may 
appear at first glance, we must absolutely prefer it to the empty, 
nebulous and blurry arguments of those German liberals who 
think freedom is honoured by being placed in the starry firma- 
ment of the imagination instead of on the solid ground of reality. 
It is in part to these exponents of the imagination, these 
sentimental enthusiasts, who shy away from any contact of their 
ideal with ordinary reality as a profanation, that we Germans owe 
the fact that freedom has remained until now a fantasy and 
sentimentality. 

Germans are in general inclined to sentiment and high-flown 
extravagance, they have a weakness for music of the blue sky. It is 
therefore gratifying when the great fwoblem of the idea is 
demonstrated to them from a tough, real standpoint derived from 
the immediate environment. Germans are by nature most devoted, 
servile and respectful. Out of sheer respect for ideas they fail to 
realise them. They make the worship of them into a cult, but they 
do not cultivate them. Hence the way adopted by the speaker 
seems suitable for familiarising Germans with his ideas, for 
showing them that it is not a question here of something 
inaccessible to them, but of their immediate interests, suitable for 
translating the language of the gods into that of man. 

We know that the Greeks believed that in the Egyptian, Lydian 
and even Scythian gods they could recogni^ their Apollo, their 
Athena, their Zeus, and they disregarded the specific features of 
the foreign cults as subsidiary. It b no crime, therefore, if the 
German takes the goddess of freedom of the press, a goddess 
unknown to him, for one of his familiar goddesses, and according- 
ly calls it freedom of trade or freedom of property. 

Precisely because we are able to acknowledge and appreciate the 
speaker’s point of view, we criticise it the more severely. 

“One couM very weU imagine the continued existence of crafts side by side with 
freedom of the press, because trade based on brain work could retpnre a higher 
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itgru of okiU, putting it On the tame level at the teven free artt of old; but the 
continued unfreedom of the prett alongside freedom of trade it a tin against the 
H<dy Ghoit.” 

Of counel The lower form of freedom is obvioasly considered to 
be without tights if the higher form has no rights. The right of the 
individual citizen is a folly if the right of the state is not recog- 
nised. If freedom in general is rightful, it goes without saying 
that a (particular form of freedom is the more rightful as freedom 
has achieved in it a finer and better-developed existence. If the j^lyp 
has a right to existence because the life of nature is at least dimly evi- 
dent in it, how much more so the lion, in which life rages and roars? 

However correct the conclusion that the existence of a higher 
form of right can be considered proved by the existence of a lower 
form, the application is wrong when it makes the lower sphere a 
measure of the higher and turns its laws, reasonable within their 
own limits, into caricatures by claiming that they are not laws of 
their own sphere, but of a higher one. It is as if I wanted to 
com{>el a giant to live in the house of a pigmy. 

Freedom of trade, freedom of property, of conscience, of the 
press, of the courts, are all species of one and the same genus, of 
freedom witiiout any specific name. But it is quite incorrect to forget 
the difference because of the unity and to go so far as to make a 
particular species the measure, the standard, the sphere of other 
spiecies. This is an intolerance on the part of one species of 
freedom, which is only prepared to tolerate the existence of others 
if they renounce themselves and declare themselves to be its vassals. 

Freedom of trade is precisely freedom of trade and no other 
freedom because within it the nature of the trade develops 
unhindered according to the inner rules of its life. Freedom of the 
courts is freedom of the courts if they follow their own inherent 
laws of right and not those of some other sphere, such as religion. 
Every particular sphere of freedom is the freedom of a particular 
sphere, just as every particular mode of life is the mode of life of 
a particular nature. How wrong it would be to demand that the 
lion should adapt himself to the laws of life of the {>olypI How 
false would be my understanding of the interconnection and unity 
of the bodily organism if 1 were to conclude: since arms and legs 
function in their specific way, the eye and car — organs which take 
man away from his individuality and make him the mirror and 
echo of the universe — must have a still greater right to activity, 
and consequendy must be intensified arm-and-leg activity. 

As in the universe each planet, while turning on its own axis, 
moves only around the sun, to in the system of freedom each of 
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its worlds, while turning on its own axis, revolves only around the 
central sun of freedom. To make freedom of the press a variety of 
freedom of trade is a defence that kills it before defending it, for 
do I not abolish the freedom of a particular character if I demand 
that it should be free in the manner of a different character? Your 
freedom is not my freedom, says the press to a trade. As you obey 
the laws of your sphere, so will I obey the laws of my sphere. To 
be free in your way is for me identical with being unfree, just ais a 
cabinet-maker would hardly feel pleased if he demanded freedom 
for his craft and was given as equivalent the freedom of the 
philosopher. 

Let us lay bare the thought of the speaker. What is freedom? 
He replies: Freedom of trade, which is as if a student, when asked 
what is freedom, were to reply: It is freedom to be out at night 
With as much right as freedom of the press, one could include 
every kind of freedom in freedom of trade. The judge practises 
the trade of law, the preacher that of religion, the father of a 
family that of bringing up children. But does that express the 
essence of legal, religious and moral freedom? 

One could also put it the other way round and call freedom of 
trade merely a variety of freedom of the press. Do craftsmen work 
only with hands and legs and not with the brain as well? Is the 
language of words the only language , of thought? Is not the 
language of the mechanic through the steam-engine easily percep- 
tible to my ear, is not the language of the bed manufacturer very 
obvious to my back, that of the cook comprehensible to my 
stomach? Is it not a contradiction that all these varieties of free- 
dom of the press are permitted, the sole exception being the one 
that speaks to my intellect through the medium of printer’s ink? 

In order to defend, and even to understand, the freedom of a 
particular sphere, I must proceed from its essential character and 
not its external relations. But is the press true to its character, 
does it act in accordance with the nobility of its nature, is the press 
free which degrades itself to the level of a trade? The writer, of 
course, must earn in order to be able to live and write, but he 
must by no means live and write to earn. 

When Beranger sings: 

Je nc vis que pour faire dcs chansons, 

Si vous m*dtez ma place Monsetgneur, 

■ Jc ferai des chansons pour vivre,* 

I live only to compose songs. 

If you dismiss me, Monseigneur, 

I shall compose songs in order to live. — Ed. 
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this threat contains the ironic admission that the poet deserts his 
proper sphere when for him poetry becomes a means. 

The writer does not at all look on his work as a means. It is an 
end in itself; it is so litde a means for him himself and for others 
that, if need be, he sacrifices his existence to its existence. He is, in 
another way, like the preacher of religion who adopts the 
principle: “Obey God rather than man”, including under man 
himself with his human needs and desires. On the other hand, 
what if a tailor from whom I had ordered a Parisian frock-coat 
were to come and bring me a Roman toga on the ground that it 
was more in keeping with the eternal law of beauty! 

The primary freedom of the press lies in not being a trade. The writer 
who degrades the press into being a material means deserves as 
punishment for this internal unfreedom the external unfreedom 
of censorship, or rather his very existence is his punishment. 

Of course, the press exists also as a trade, but then it is not the 
affair of writers, but of printers and booksellers. However, we are 
concerned here not wiA the freedom of trade of printers and 
booksellers, but with freedom of the press. 

Indeed, our speaker does not stop at regarding the right to 
freedom of the press proved because of freedom of trade; he 
demands that freedom of the press, instead of being subject to its 
own laws, should be subject to the laws of freedom of trade. He 
even joins issue with the spokesman of the commissiop, who 
defends a higher view of freedom of the press, suid he puts 
forward demands which can only produce a comic effect, for it 
becomes comic when the laws of a lower sphere are applied to a 
higher one, just as, conversely, it has a comic effect when children 
become passionate. 

“He speaks of authorised and unauthorised authors. He understands by this that 
even in the sphere of freedom of trade the exercise of a right that has been 
granted is always bound up with some condition which is more or less difficult to 
fulfil, depending on the occupation in question. Obviously, masons, carpenters and 
master builders have to fulfil conditions from which most other trades are 
exempt.” “His modon concerns a right in particular, not in general** 

First of all, who is to grant authority^ Kant would not have 
admitted Fichte’s authority as a phUosopher, Ptolemy would not 
have admitted that Copernicus l^d auAority as an astronomer, 
nor Bernard of Clairvaux Luther’s authority as a theologian. Every 
man of learning regards his critics as unauthorised author^*. Or 
should the unlearned decide who should have the authority of a 
man of learning? Obviously the judgment would have to be left to 
the unauthorised authors, for the authorised cannot be judges in 
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their own case. Or should authority be linked with estate? The 
cobbler Jakob Bohme was a great philosopher.* Many a phibs- 
opher of repute is merely a great cobbler. 

By the way, when speaking of authorised or unauthorised 
authors, to be consistent one must not rest content with distin- 
guishing between individual persons, one must divide the press as a 
trade into various trades and draw up different trade certificates 
for the different spheres of literary activity. Or ought the author- 
ised writer to be able to write about everything? From the outset, 
the cobbler has more authority than the lawyer to write about 
leather. The day-labourer has just as much authority as the theolo- 
gian to write about whether one should work or not on holidays. 
If, therefore, authority is linked with special objective conditions, 
every citizen will be at one and the same time an authorised and 
an unauthorised writer, authorised in matters concerning his pro- 
fession, and unauthorised in all others. 

Apart from the fact that in this way the world of the press, 
instead of bring a bond uniting the nation, would be a sure means 
of dividing it, that the difference between the estates would thus 
be fixed intellectually, and the history of literature would sink to 
the level of the natural history of the particular intelligent breeds 
of animals; apart from the disputes over the dividing lines 
between them and conflicts which could nrither be settled nor 
avrided; apart from the fact that lack of talent and narrow-mind- 
edness would become a law for the press, for the particular can 
be seen intellectually and freely only in connection with the whole 
and therefore not in separation from it — apart from all this, since 
reading is as important as writing, there would have to be authorised 
and unauthorised readers, a consequence which was drawn in Egypt, 
where the priests, the authorised authors, were at the same time 
the sole authorised readers. And it is highly expedient th^ <mly 
the authorised authors should be given authority to buy and read 
their own works. 

What inconsistency! If privilege prevails, the government has 
every right to maintain that it is the sole authorised author as regards 
what it does or does not do. For if you consider yourself author- 
ised as a citizen to write not only about your particular estate, 
but about what is most general, viz., the state, should not other 
mortals, whom you wish to exclude, be authorised as human 
beings to pass judgment on a very particular matter, viz., your 
auAority and your writings? 


* Gf. H. Heine, DU nmantUcke Sehvle, II, S.^ — E4. 
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The result would be the comical contradiction that the authorised author 
might write without censorship about the state, but the unauthorised 
author might write about the auOiorised author orUy by permission of the 
censorship. 

Freedom of the press will certainly not be achieved by a crowd 
of official writers being recruited by you from your ranks. The 
authorised authors would be the official authors, the strug^ between 
censorship and freedom of the press would be converted into a strug^ 
between authorised and unauthorised writers. 

Hence a member of the fourth estate correctly replies to this: 

some restriction on the press must still exist, let it be equal for all parties, that 
is, that in this respect no one class of citizens is allowed more rights than another*' . 

The censorship holds us all in subjection, just as under a 
des|>otic regime all are equal, if not in value, theh in absence of 
value; that kind of freedom of the press seeks to introduce 
oligarchy in the sphere of intellectual life. The censorship declares 
that an author is at most inconvenient, unsuitable within the 
bounds of its realm. That kind of freedom of the press claims to 
anticipate world history, to know in advance the voice of the 
people, which hitherto has been the sole judge as to which writer 
has “authority” and which is “without authority”. Whereas Solon 
did not venture to judge a man until after his life was over, after his 
death, this view presumes to judge a writer even before his birth. 

The press is the most general way by which individuals can 
communicate their intellectual being. It knows no respect for per- 
sons, but only respect for intelligence. Do vou want ability for 
intellectual communication to be determinea officially by special 
external signs? What I cannot be for others, I am not and cannot 
be for myself. If I am not allowed to be a spiritual force for 
others, then I have no right to be a spiritual force for myself; and 
do you want to give certain individuals the privilege of being 
spiritual forces? Just as everyone learns to read and write, so 
everyone must have the rigjht to read and write. 

For whom, then, is the division of writers into “authorised” and 
“unauthorised” intended? Obviously not for the truly authorised, 
for they can make their influence felt without that. Is it therefore 
for the “unauthorised” who want to protect themselves and 
impress others by means of an external privilege? 

Moreover, this palliative does not even make a press law 
unnecessary, for, as a speaker from the peasant estate remarks: 

"Cannot a privileged person, too, exceed his authority and be liable to 
punishment? Therefore, in any case, a press law would be necessary, with the result 
that one would encounter the same difficulties as with a general law on the press** 
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If the German looks back on his history, he will find one of the 
main reasons for his slow political development, as also for the 
wretched state of literature prior to Lessing, in the existence of 
'‘authorised writers^'. The learned men by profession, guild or 
privilege, th^ doctors and others, the colourless university writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with their stiff 
{Hgts^ and thdr distinguish^ pedantry and thdr petty hair-split- 
ting dissertations, interposed themselves between ti»e people and 
the mind, between life and science, between freedom and man- 
kind. It was the unauthorised writers who created our literature. 
GoUsched and Lessing — there you have the choice between an 
“authorised” and “unauthorised” writer! 

In general, we have no liking for “freedom” that only holds 
good in the plural. En^and is a proof on a big historical scale how 
dangerous for “freedom” is the restricted horizon of “freedoms”. 

“Cc mot dcs liberUs,^* says Voltaire, “des privileges, suppose rassujetdssement. 
Des liberies sont des exemptions de la servitude gSnerfide.**^ 

Further, if our speaker wants to exclude anonymous and 
pseudonymous writers from freedom of the press and subject them 
to censorship, we would point out that in the press it is not the 
name that matters, but that, where a press law is in force, the 
publisher, and through him the anonymous and pseudonymous 
writer as well, is liable to prosecution in the courts. Moreover, 
when Adam gave names to all the animals in paradise, he forgot 
to give names to the German newspaper correspondents, and they 
will remain nameless in saecula saeculorum.^ 

Whereas the mover of the motion sought to impose restrictions 
on persons, the subjects of the press, other estates want to restrict 
the objective material of the press, the scope of its operation and 
existence. The result is a soulless bargaining and haggling as to how 
much freedom freedom of ite press ought to have. 

One estate wants to limit the press to discussing the material, 
intellectual and religious state oi affairs in the Rhine Province; 
another wants the publication of “local newspapers”, whose tide 
indicates their restricted content; a third even wants free expres- 
sion of opinion to be allowed tn one newspaper only in each 
provincell! 

All these attempts remind one of the gynmastics teacher who 


“This word of the Itberties, oi the privileges, sup{>oses subjection, liberties are 
from the general servitude.** — Ed. 

** For ever and ever. — Ed. 
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suggested that the best way to teach how to jump was to take 
the pupil to a big ditch and show him by means of a cotton thread 
how far he ought to jump across the ditch. Of course, the pupil 
had first to practise jumping and would not be allowed to clear 
the whole ditch on the first day, but from time to time the thread 
would be moved farther away. Unfortunately, during his first 
lesson the pupil fell into the ditch, and he has been lying there 
ever since. The teacher was a German and the pupil’s name was 
‘‘freedom”. 

According to the average normcd type, therefore, the defenders 
of freedom of the press in the Sixth Rhine Province Assembly differ 
from their opponents not as regards content, but in their trend. The 
narrow-mindedness of a particular estate opposes the press in one 
case, and defends it in another; some want the government alone 
to have privileges, others want them to be shared among more 
persons; some want a full censorship, others a half censorship; 
some want three-eighths freedom of the press, others none at all. 
God save me from my friends! 

Completely at variance with the general spirit of the Assembly, 
however, are the speeches of the commission’s spokesman and those 
of some members of the peasant estate. 

Among other things, the spokesman declared: 

**ln the life of peoples, as in that of individuals, it happens that the fetters of a 
too long tutelage become intolerable, that there is an urge for independence, and 
that everyone wants to be responsible himself for his actions, lliereupon the 
censorship has outlived its time; where it still exists it will be regarded as a haUfiU 
constraint which prohibits what is openly said from being written.*' 

Write as you s{>eak, and speak as you write, our primary 
schoolteachers taught us. Later what we are told is: say what has 
been prescribed for you, and write what you repeat after others. 

''Whenever the inevitable progress of time causes a new, important interest to 
develop and gives rise to a new need, for \diidi no adequate provision is contained 
in the existing legislation, new laws are necessary to regulate this new state of society. 
Precisely such a case confronts us here." 

That is the truly historical view in contrast to the illusory one 
which kills the reason of history in order subsequendy to honour 
its bones as historical relics. 

“Of course, the problem" (of a press code) “may not be quite easy to solve; the 
first attempt that is made will perhaps remain very incompMel But all states will 
owe a debt of gratitude to the legislator who is the first to take up this matter, and 
under a king fike ours, it is perhaps the Prussian government that is destined to 
have the honour to precede other countries along this path, which alone can lead 
to the goal." 
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Our whole exposal has shown how isolated this courageous, 
dignified and resolute view was in the Assembly. This was also 
abundantly pointed out to the spokesman of the commission by 
the chairman himself. Finally, it was expressed also by a member 
of the peasant estate in an ill-humoured but excellent speech: 

**Thi speakm have gone round and round the question before us like a oat nmncf hot 
porridge/* ‘The human spirit must develop freely m accordance with its inhermt laws 
arid be allowed to communicate its achievements, otherwise a clear, vitalisms stream 
^ become a pestiferous swamp. If any nation is suitable for freedom of me press 
it is surely the calxn, good-natured German nation, whkdi stands more in need of 
being rou^ from its torpor than of the strait jacket of censorship. For it not to be 
allowed freely to communicate its thoughts and feelings to its fellow men very 
much resembles the North American system of solitary confineinent for criminals, 
which when rigidly enforced often leads to madness. From one who is not permitted 
to find fault, praise also is valueless; in absence of expression it is like a Chinese picture 
in which shade is lacking. Let us not find ourselves put in the same company as this 
enervated nation!” 

If we now look back on the press debates as a whdie, we cannot 
overcome the dreary and uneasy impression produced by an assem- 
bly of representatives of the Rhine Province who wavered only be- 
tween the deliberate obduracy of privilege and the natural impotence 
of a half-hearted liberalism. Above all, we cannot help noting with 
displeasure the almost entire absence of general and broad points 
of view, as also the negligent superficiality with which the question 
of a free press was debated and disposed of. Once more, there- 
fore, we ask ourselves whether the press was a matter too remote 
from the Assembly of the Estates, and with which they had too 
little real contact, for them to be able to defend freedom of the 
press with the thorough and serious interest that was required? 

Freedom of the press presented its petition to the estates with 
the most subtle captatio benevolentiae,* 

At the very ^ginning of the Assembly session, a debate arose in 
which the efutirman pointed out that the printing of the Assembly 
proceedings, like all other writings, was subject to censorship, but that 
in this case he took the place of the censor. 

On this one point, did not the question of freedom of the press 
coincide with that of freedom of the Assembly} The conflict here is 
the more interesting because the Assembly in its own person was 
given proof how the absence of freedom of the press makes all 
other freedoms illusory. One form of freedom governs another 
just as one limb of the body does another. Whenever a particular 
freedom is put in question, freedom in general is put in question. 


Attempt to arouse goodwill.— £d. 
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Whenever one form of freedom is rejected, freedom in general is 
rejected and henceforth can have only a semblance of existence, 
since the sphere in which absence of freedom is dominant 
becomes a matter of pure chance* Absence of freedom is the rule 
and freedom an exception, a fortuitous and arbitrary occurrence. 
There can, therefore, be nothing wronger than to think that when 
it is a question of a particular form of existence of freedom, it is a 
particular question. It is the general question within a particular 
sphere. Freedom remains freedom whether it finds expression in 
printer’s ink, in property, in the conscience, or in a political 
assembly. But the loy^ friend of freedom whose sense of honour 
would be offended by the mere fact that he had to vote on the ques- 
tion whether freedom was to be or not to be — this friend becomes 
perplexed when confronted with the peculiar material form in which 
freedom appears. He fails to recognise the genus in the species; 
because of the press, he forgets about freedom, he believes he is 
judging something whose essence is alien to him, and he condemns 
his own essence. Thus the Sixth Rhine Province Assembly con- 
demned itself by passing sentence on freedom of the press. 

The highly sage, practical bureaucrats who secretly and unjusti- 
fiably think of themselves in the way that Pericles openly and rightly 
boasted of himself: “I am a man who is the equal of anyone both 
in knowing the needs of the state and in the art of expounding 
them”* — these hereditary leaseholders of political intelligence will 
shrug their shoulders and remark with oracular good breeding that 
the defenders of freedom of the press are wasting their efforts, for 
a mild censorship is better than a harsh freedom of the press. We 
reply to them with the words of the Spartans Sperthias and Bvlis 
to the Persian satrap Hydames: 

**Hydame8, you have not equally weighed each side in your advice to us. 
For you have tried the one which you advise, the other has remained untried by 
you. You know what it means to be a slave, but you have never yet tried freedom, 
to know whether it is sweet or not. For if you had tried it, you would have advised 
us to fight for it, not merely with spears, but also with axes.** 


Written in April 1842 
First published in the Supplement to the 
Rheiniscke Zeiiung Nos. 125, 128, 180, 
132, 135 and 139, May 5, 8. 10. 12, 

15 and 19, 1842 


Printed according to the news- 
paper 

Published in English for the first 
time 


Signed: By a Rhinelander 


* Thucydides, The History of the Peloponnesian War, Vol. I, Book 2, 60. — Ed. 

Hcrodot, Hisbmae, Vol. II, Book 7, 135.— £1. 



THE QUESTION OF CENTRALISATION 
IN ITSELF AND WITH REGARD 
TO THE SUPPLEMENT TO No. 137 
OF THE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG, 
TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1842" 


“Germany and France with regard to the question of centralisa- 
tion” with the sign-f- 

“Whether statt power should issue from a nngle point or whether each province, 
each locality, should administer itself, and the central government, only acting as 
the power of the whole, should rule also the individual parts of the state when the 
state has to be represented externally — this is a question on which views are still 
very much divided.” 

The fate which a question of the time has in common with every 
question justified by its content, and therefore rational, is that the 
question and not the answer constitutes the main difficulty. True 
criticism, therefore, analyses the questions and not the answers. 
Just as the solution of an algebraic equation is given once the 
problem has been put in its simplest and sharpest form, so every 
^estion is answered as soon as it has become a real question. 
World history itself has no other method than that of answering 
and disposing of old questions by putting new ones. The riddles of 
each period are therefore easy to discover. They are questions of 
^e time, and although the intention and insight of a angle 
inthvidual may play an important role in the answers, and a 
practised eye is needed to separate what belongs to the individual 
from what belongs to the time, the questions, on the other hand, 
are the frank, uncompromising voices of the time embracing all 
individuals; they are its mottoes, they are the supremely practical 
utterances proclaiming the state of its soul. In each period, 
therefore, reactionaries are as sure indicators of its spiritual con- 
dition as dogs are of the weather. To the public, it looks as if the 
reactionaries the questions. Hence the public believes that if 
some obscurantist or other does not combat a modem trend, if he 
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does not subject something to question, then the question does not 
exist. The public itself, therefore, regards the reactionaries as the 
true men of progress. 

“Whether state power should issue from a single point”, i.e., 
whether a single point should rule, or whether each province, etc., 
should administer itself and the central government act only 
externally as the power of the whole “in relation to the exte- 
rior” — the question of centralisation cannot be formulated in this 
way. The author* assures us that 

**this question, considered from a higher standpoint, falls away of itself as being 
futile", for "if man is really what he should be by his essence, individual freedom is 
not separate from general freedom". "If, therefore, one assumes a nation to be 
made up of righteous people, the question under consideration cannot arise at all." 
"The central power would live in all members, etc., etc." "But just as in general 
every external law, every positive institution, etc., would be superfluous, so would 
any central state power, etc. Such a society would be not a stole, but the ideal of 
mankind." "One can make it astonishingly easy to solve the most difficult state 
problems if one looks at our social life from a high philosophical standpoint. And 
theoretically^ such a solution of the problems is quite correct, indeed the only correct 
one. But it is a question here not of a theoretical, etc., but of a practical, naturally 
merely empirical and relative, answer to the question of centralisation, etc." 

The author of the article begins with a self-criticism of his 
question. Seen from a higher standpoint, it does not exist, but at 
the same tipie we are told that, seen from this high standpoint, all 
laws, positive institutions, the central state power and finaUy the 
state itself, disappear. The author rightly praises the “astonishing 
ease” with which this standpoint is able to orient itself, but he is 
not right in calling such a solution of the problems “quite correct, 
indeed the only correct one”, he is not right in calling this 
standpoint a “philosophical” one. Philosophy must seriously pro- 
test at being confused with imagination. The fiction of a nation of 
“righteous” people is as alien to philosophy as the fiction of “praying 
hyenas” is to nature. The author substitutes “his abstractions” for 
philosophy 

Written after May 17, 1842 Printed according to the manu- 

First published in: Marx/Engels, Gesamt- script 
ausgabe, Abt. 1, Bd. I, Hb. 1, 1927 


* Moses Hess. — Bd. 

^ The manuscript breaks off here. — Ed, 



THE LEADING ARTICLE IN No. 179 
OF THE KOLNISCHE ZEITUNG^ 


[Jifc«tnu(A« Zeitung No. 191, July 10, 1842, Supplement] 

Up to now we have respected the Kolnische Zeitung, if not as the 
"organ of the Rhenish irUelligerUsia" at any rate as the Rhenish 
“information sheet".* We regarded above all its, “leading political 
articles’* as a means, both wise and select, for making politics 
repugnant to the reader, so that he will the more eagerly turn to 
the vitally refreshing realm of the advertisements which reflects 
the pulsating life of industry and is often wittily piquant, so that 
here too the motto would be: per aspera ad flstra, through politics to 
the oysters.** However, the finely even balance which the Kolnische 
ZeUtung had hitherto succeeded in maintaining between politics 
and advertisements has recently been upset by a kind of advertise- 
ments which can be called “advertisements of political industry”. 
In the initial uncertainty as to where this new genus should be 
placed, it happened that an advertisement was transformed into a 
leading article, and the leading article into an advertisement, and 
indeed into one which in the langut^e of the political world is 
called a “denunciation",' but if paid for is called simply an 
“advertisement”. 

it is a custom in the North that before the meagre meals, the 
guests are given a drink of exquisitely fine spirits. In following this 
custom, we are the more pleased to offer some spirits to our 

* A pun on the German word InUUigeta, which can mean both “mtelligentna" 
and “information”. — Ed. 

^ By rough paths to the stars. A pun based on the similarity of the Latin 
ottra— stars, to the German Amter— oj^Ker.— £d. 

A pun on the German word Anutge, which can mean both “adverdsement” 
and “denundatkm”.— £(f. 
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Northern guest because in the meal itself, in the very ^‘ailing”* 
article in No. 179 of the Kolnische Zeitung, we find no trace of spirit. 
Therefore we present first of all a scene from Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Gods, which we give here in a ‘‘generally comprehensible” 
translation,^ because among our readers there is bound to be at least 
one who is no Hellene. 

Lucian’s Dialogues of the Gods 

XXIV. HERMES* CX>MP1A1NTS 
Hermes. Mata 

Hermes. Is there, dear Mother, in all heaven a god who is more tormented than I 
am? 

Maia. Don't say such things, my son! 

Hermes. Why shouldn't 1? I, who have such a lot of things to attend to, who have 
to do everything myself, and have to submit to so many servile duties? In the 
morning I have to be among the very first to get up, sweep out the dining-room, 
and put the cushions straight in the council chamber. When everything is in order 
I have to wait on Jupiter and spend the whole day as his messenger, going to and 
fro on his errands. Hardly have I returned, and while still covered with dust, I 
have to serve ambrosia. Worst of all, I am the only one who is allowed no rest even 
at night, for I have to lead the souls of the dead to Pluto and perform the duties of 
attendant while the dead are being judged. For it is not enou^ that in my daytime 
labours 1 have to be present at gymnastic exercises, act as herald at meetings of the 
people, and help the people's orators to memorise their speeches. Nay, torn 
between so many duties, 1 must also look after all matters concerning the dead. 

Since his expulsion from Olympus, Hermes, by force of habit, 
still performs ‘‘servile duties” and* looks after all matters concern- 
ing the dead. 

Whether Hermes himself, or his son, the goat-god Pan, wrote 
the ailing article of No. 179, let the reader decide, bearing in mind 
that the Greek Hermes was the god of eloquence and logic. 

^To spread philosophical and reUgious views by means of the newspapers, or to 
combat them in the newspapers, we consider equally impermissible." 

While the old man chattered on in this way, I became well aware 
that he intended to deliver a tedious litany of oracular pronounce- 
ments. However, I curbed my impatience, for ought I not to 
believe this discerning man who is so ingenuous as to express his 
opinion with the utmost candour in his own house, and I went on 
reading. But — lo and behold! — this article, which, it is true. 


* A pun on the German words leitender, i^kh means "leading", and leidender, 
meaning "ailing". — Ed. 
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cannot be reproached for any philosophical views, at least has 
the tendency to combat philoso{diical views and spread religious 
views. 

What are we to make of an article which disputes the right to its 
own existence, which prefaces itself with a declaration of its own 
incompetence? The loquacious author will reply to us. He explains 
how his pretentious articles are to be read. He confines himself to 
giving some fragments, the “arrangement and connection” of 
which he leaves to the “perspicacity of the reader” — the most 
convenient method for the kind of advertisements which he makes 
it his business to deal with. We should like to “arrange and 
connect” these fragments, and it is not our fault if the rosary does 
not become a string of pearls. 

The author declares: 

“A party which employs these means'* (i. e., spreads philosophical and religious 
views in newspapers and combats such views) “shows thereby, in our opinion, that 
its intentions are not honest, and that it is less concerned with instructing and 
enlightening the people than with achieving other external aims.** 

This being his opinion, the article can have no other intention 
than the achievement of external aims. These “external aims” will 
not fail to show themselves. 

The state, he says, has not only the right but the duty to “put a 
stop to the activities of unbidden chatterers”. The writer is obvi- 
ously referring to opponents of his view, for he has long ago con- 
vinced himself that he is a bidden chatterer. 

It is a question, therefore, of a new intensification of the 
censorship in religious matters, of new police measures against the 
press, which has hardly been able to draw breath as yet. 

“In our opinion, the state is to be reproached, not for excessive severity, but for 
indulgence carried too far.*' 

The leader writer, however, has second thoughts. It is danger- 
ous to reproach the state. Therefore he addresses himself to the 
authorities, his accusation against freedom of the press turns into 
an accusation against the censors. He accuses them of exercising 
“too little censorship”. 

“Reprehensible indu%ence has hitherto been shown also, not by the state, tl is true, 
but by Hndividual authorities*, in that the new philosophical school has been allowed 
to make most disgraceful attacks on Christianity in public papers and other 
publications intended for a readership that is not purely scientific.** 

Once again, however, the author comes to a halt; again he has 
second thoughts. Less than eight days ago he found that the 
freedom of the censorship allowed too little freedom of the press; 
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now he finds that the compulsion of the censors results in too little 
compulsion of the censorship. 

That again has to be remedied. 

**As long as the censorship exists it is its most urgent duty to excise such 
abhorrent offshoots of a childish presumption as have repeatedly offended our 
eyes in recent days.” 

Weak eyes! Weak eyes! And 

“the weakest eye will be offended by an expression which can be intended only 
for the level of understanding of the broad masses”. 

If the relaxed censorship already allows abhorrent offshoots to 
appear, what would happen with freedom of the press? If our 
eyes are too weak to bear the “presumption"’ of the censored 
press, how would they be strong enough to bear the “audacity” * 
of a free press? 

“As long as the censorship exists it is its most urgent duty.” And 
when it ceases to exist? The phrase must be interpreted as 
meaning: it is the most urgent duty of the censorship to remain in 
existence as long as possible. 

But again the author has second thoughts. 

“It is not our function to act as pMk prosecutor, and therefore we refrain from 
any more detailed designation.” 

What heavenly goodness there is in this man! He refrains from 
any more detailed “designation”, and yet it is only by quite 
detailed, quite definite signs that he could prove and show what 
his view aims at. He lets fall only vague, half audible words intend- 
ed to arouse suspicions; it is not his function to be a public prose- 
cutor, his function is to be a hidden prosecutor. 

For the last time the unfortunate man has second thoughts, 
remembering that his function is to write liberal leading articles, 
and that he has to present himself as a “loyal friend of freedom of 
the press”. Hence he quickly takes up his final position: 

“We could not fail to protest against a course which, if it is not the consequence 
of accidental negligence, can have no other purpose than to discredit the freer 
movement of the press in the eyes of the public, to play into the hands of 
opponents who are afraid of failing to achieve their aim in an open way.” 

The censorship — we are told by this defender of freedom of 
the press, who is as bold as he is sharp-witted — if it is not the 

• A pun on the German words Oieriititf— presumption, and Aful^au- 
dacity. — Ed. 
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English leopard with the inscription: “I sleep, wake me notl”», has 
adopted this “disastrous” course in order to discredit the freer 
movement of the press in the eyes of the public. 

Is there any further need to discredit a movement pf the press 
which calls the attention of the censorship to **accidefiial negli- 
gences**, and which expects to obtain its renown in public opinion 
through the ** penknife of the censof*} 

This movement can be called “free” insofar as the licence of 
shamelessness is also sometimes called “free”, and is it not the 
shamelessness of stupidity and hypocrisy to claim to be a defender 
of the freer movement of the press while at the same time 
teaching that the press will at once fall into the gutter unless it is 
supported under the arms by two policemen? 

And what need is there of censorship, what need is there of this 
leading article, if the philosophical press discredits itself in the 
eyes of the public? Of course, the author does not want to restrict 
in any way "'the freedom of scientific research**, 

“In our day, scientific research is rightly allowed the widest, most unrestricted 
scope.” 

But how our author conceives scientific research can be seen 
from the following utterance: 

. “In this connection a sharp distinction must be drawn between the requirements 
of freedom of scientific research, through which Christianity can only gain, and 
what lies outside the limits of scientific research.” 


Who is to decide on the limits of scientific research if not 
sciendfic research itself? According to the leading article, limits 
should be prescribed to science. The leading ardcle, therefore, 
knows of an "official reason** which does not learn from scientific 
research, but teaches it, which is a learned providence that 
establishes the length every hair should have to convert a scientist’s 
beard into a beard of world importance. The leading article 
believes in the scientific inspiration of the censorship. 

Before going further into these “silly” explanations of the 
leading article on the subject of “scientific research”, let us sample 
for a moment the "philosophy of religion** of Herr H.,^ his “own 
science”! 

“Religion is the basis of the state and the most necessary condition for every 
soda! association which does not aim merely at achieving some external aim.” 


” Marx wrote these words in English.— £d. 
** Hermes. — Ed. 
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Thi proof. “In its crudest form as childish fetishism it nevertheless to some 
extent raises man above hb sensuous desires w^ch, if he allowed himself to be 
ruled exclusively by them, could dsgrade him to the level of an animal and make him 
incapable of fulfilling any higher aim.** 

The author of the leading article calls fetishism the **crude$t 
form” of religion. He concedes, therefore, what all “men of 
science” regard as established even without his agreement, that 
**animal worship*’ is a higher form of religion than fetishism. But 
does not animal worship degrade man below the animal, does it 
not make the animal man’s god? 

And now, indeed, “fetishism”! Truly, the erudition of a penny 
magazine! Fetishism is so far from raising man above his sensuous 
desires that, on the contrary, it is “the religion of sensuous desire*\ 
Fantasy arising from desire deceives the fetish-worshipper into 
believing that an “inanimate object” will give up its natural 
character in order to comply with his desires. Hence the crude 
desire of the fetish-worshipper smashes the fetish when it ceases to 
be its most obedient servant. 

“In those nations which attained higher historical significance, the flowering of 
their national life coincides with the highest development of their religious 
consciousness, and the decline of their greatness and their power coincides with the 
decline of their religious culture.*’ 

To arrive at the truth, the author’s assertion must be directly 
reversed; he has stood history on its head. Among the peoples of 
the ancient world, Greece and Rome are certainly countries of the 
highest “historical culture”. Greece flourished at its best internally 
in the time of Pericles, externally in the time of Alexander. In the 
age of Pericles the Sophists, and Socrates, who could be called the 
embodiment of philosophy, art and rhetoric supplanted religion. 
The age of Alexander was the age of Aristotle, who rejected the 
eternity of the “individual” spirit and the God of positive 
religions. And as for Romel Read Cicerol The Epicurean, Stok or 
Sceptic philosophies were the religions of cultured Romans when 
Rome had reached the zenith of its development. That with the 
downfall of the ancient states their religions also disappeared 
requires no further explanation, for the “true religion” of the 
ancients was the cult of “their nationality”, of their “state”. It was 
not the downfall of the old religions that caused the downfall of 
the ancient states, but the downfall of the ancient states that 
caused the downfall of the old religions.. And such ignorance as is 
found in this leading article prc^aims itself the “legislator of 
scientific research” and writes “decrees” for philosophy. 
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“The entire ancient world had to collapse because the progress achieved by the 
peoples in their scientific development was necessarily bound up with a revelation 
of the errors on which their religious views were based.” 

According to the leading article, therefore, the entire ancient 
world collapsed because scientific research revealed the errors of 
the old religions. Would the ancient world not have perished if 
scientific research had kept silent about the errors of religion, if 
the Roman authorities had been recommended by the author of 
the leading article to excise the writings of Lucretius and Lucian? 

For the rest, we shall permit ourselves to enlarge Herr H.’s 
erudition in another communication. 

IRheinische Zeitung No. 193» July 12, 1842, Supplement] 

At the very time when the downfall of the ancient world was 
approaching, there arose the Alexandrine school, which strove to 
prove by force the “eternal truth” of Greek mythology and its 
complete agreement “with the results of scientific research”. The 
Emperor Julian, too, belonged to this trend, which believed that it 
could make the newly developing spirit of the times disappear by 
keeping its eyes closed so as not to see it. However, let us continue 
with the conclusion arrived at by H.I In the old religions, “the 
feeble notion of the divine was shrouded in the blackest night of 
error”, and therefore could not stand up to scientific research. 
Under Christianity, the opposite is the case, as any thinking 
machine will conclude. At all events, H. says: 

“The greatest results of scientific research have so far only served to confirm 
the truths of the Christian religion.” 

We leave aside the fact that all the philosophies of the past 
without exception have been accused by the theologians of 
abandoning tne Christian religion, even those of the pious Male- 
branche and the divinely inspired Jakob Bohme, and that Leib- 
niz was accused of being a “Lowenix” (a believer in nothing) 
by the Brunswick peasants, and of being an atheist by the 
Englishman Clarke and other supporters of Newton. We leave 
aside, too, the fact that, as the most capable and consistent section 
of Protestant theologians has maintained, Christianity cannot be 
reconciled with reason because “secular” and “spiritual” reason 
contradict each other, which Tertullian classically expressed by 
saying: **verum e$t, quia cJfsurduin Leaving aside all this, we 
ask: how is the agreement of scientific research with religion to be 

* *Tt b true because it b absurd” {Came Christi 11, 5). — Ed. 
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proved, except by allowing it to take its own course and so 
compelling it to resolve itself into religion? Any other compulsion 
is at least no proof. 

Of course, if from the outset you recogpiise as the result of 
scientific research only that which agrees widi your own view, it is 
easy to pose as a prophet. But in that case how are your assertions 
superior to those of the Indian Brahmin who proves the holiness 
of the Vedas®® by reserving to himself alone the right to read 
them? 

Yes, says H., it is a question of “scientific research”. But every 
research that contradicts Christianity “stops halfway” or “takes a 
wrong road”. Could there be a more convenient way of arguing? 

Scientific research, once it has ***made clear* to itself the content 
of its results, will never conflict with the truths of Christianity”. At 
the same dme, however, the state must ensure that this **clarifica- 
Hon** is impossible, for research must never adapt itself to the level 
of understanding of the broad mass, i. e., it must never become 
popular and clear to itself. Even when it is attacked by unscientific 
investigators in all newspapers of the monarchy, it must be modest 
and remain silent. 

Christianity precludes the possibility of “any new decline”, but 
the police must be on their guard to see that philosophising 
newspaper writers do not bring about such a decline; they must 
gpiard against this with the utmost strictness. In the struggle with 
truth, error will of itself be recognised as such, without the need 
of any suppression by external force; but the state must facilitate 
this struggle of the truth, not, indeed, by depriving the champions 
of “error” of inner freedom, which it cannot take away from 
them, but by depriving them of the possibility of this freedom, the 
possibility of existence. 

Christianity is sure of its victory, but according to H. it is not so 
sure of it as to spurn the aid of the police. 

If from the outset everything that contradicts your faith is error, 
and has to be treated as error, what distinguishes your claims from 
those of the Mohammedan or of any other religion? Should 
philosophy, in order not to contradict the basic tenets of dogma, 
adopt different principles in each country, in accordance with the 
saying “every country has its own customs”? Should it believe in 
one country that 3xl»l, in another that women have no souls, 
and in a third that beer is drunk in heaven? Is there no universal 
human nature, as there is a universal nature of plants and stars? 
Hiilosophy asks what is true, not what is held to be true. It asks 
what is true for all mankind, not what is true for some people. Its 
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metaphysical truths do not recognise the boundaries of political 
geography; its political truths know too well where the “bounds” 
begin for it to confuse the Ulusory horizon of a particular world 
or national outlook with the true horizon of the human mind. 
Of all the defoiders of Christianity, H. is the weakest. 

The long existence of Christianity is his sole proof in its favour. 
But has not {diilosophy also existed from Thales down to the 
present day, and indeed does not H. himself assert that it now 
puts forward greater claims and has a higher opinion of its 
importance than ever before? 

Finally, how does H. prove that the state is a “Christian” state, 
that its aim is not a free association of moral human beings, but an 
association of believers, not the realisation of freedom, but the 
realisation of dogma? 

**A11 our European states have Christianity as their basis.'* 

The French state too? The Charter, Article 3, does not say: 
“every Christian’* or “only a Christian”, but: 

“lotts Us Fransais sont ^alement admissibles aux emplois civiles et militaires".*^^ 

Prussian Law, too. Part II, Section XIII, says: 

**The primary duty of the head of state is to maintain tranquillity and security, 
both internally and externally, and to protect everyone from violence and 
interference in regard to what belongs to him.”®* 

According to § 1, the head of state combines in his person all 
the “duties and rights of the state”. It does not say that the 
primary duty of the state is to suppress heretical errors and to 
ensure citizens the bliss of the other world. 

But if some European states are in fact based on Christianity, do 
these states correspond to their concept and is the “pure exist- 
ence” of a condition the right of that condition to exist? 

According to the view of our H., of course, this is the case, for 
he reminds adherents of Young Hegelianism 

"that, according to the laws which are in force in the greater part of the state, a 
marriagi wiUwtU consecraium by the church is regarded as cancuhinage and as such is 
punishable under police regulations”. 

Therefore, if “marriage without consecration by the church” is 
regarded on the Rhine as “marriage” according to the Napoleonic 
Croe," but on the Spree as “concubin^e” according to Prussian 
Law, then punishment “under police regulations” ought to be an 

* “AU Frendmen are equally eligible for dvfl and military poiti.” — Ed. 
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argument for philosophers that what is right in one place is wrong 
in another, that it is not the Napoleonic Code, but Prussian Law 
which has the scientific, moral and rational conception of mar- 
riage. This "‘philosophy of punishment under police regulations'* 
may be convincing in some places, but it is not convincing in 
Prussia. Furthermore, how little the standpoint of “holy” marriage 
coincides with that of Prussian Law can be seen from § 12, Part 
11, Section 1, which states: 

, **Nevertheless, a marriage which is permitted by the laws of the land loses none 
of its civil validity because the dispensation of the spiritual authorities has not been 
sought or has been refused.’* 

Hence in Prussia, too, marriage is partially emancipated from 
the “spiritual authorities” and its “civil” validity is distinguished 
from its “ecclesiastical” validity. 

That our great Christian philosopher of the state has no “high” 
opinion of the state goes without saying. 

**Since our states are not merely Ugcd associatums^ but at the same time true 
educational institutions, with the only difference that they extend their care to a wider 
circle than the institutions devoted to the education of youth”, etc., ”the whole of 
public education” rests “on the basis of Christianity”. 

The education of our school youth is based just as much on the 
ancient classics and the sciences in general as on the catechism. 

According to H,, the state differs from an institution for young 
children not in content, but in magnitude, its “care” is wider. 

The true “public” education carried out by the state lies in the 
rational and public existence of the state; the state itself educates 
its members by making them its members, by converting the aims 
of the individual into general aims, crude instinct into moral in- 
clination, natural independence into spiritual freedom, by the 
individual finding his good in the life of the whole, and the whole 
in the frame of mind of the individual. 

The leading article, on the other hand, makes the state not an 
association of free human beings who educate one another, but a 
crowd of adults who are destined to be educated from above and 
to pass from a “narrow” schoolroom into a “wider” one. 

This theory of education and tutelage is put forward here by a 
friend of freedom of the press, who, out of love for this beauty, 
points out the “negligences of the censorship”, who knows how to 
describe in the appropriate place the “level of understanding of 
the broad masses” (perhaps the “level of understanding of the 
broad masses” has recenUy begun to appear so doubtful to the Kol- 
nische Zeitung because (Jris mass has ceased to appreciate the 
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superiority of the “unphilosophical newspaper*’?) and who advises 
the learnt to keep one view for the stage and another for the 
backstage! 

In the same way that the leading article gives documentary 
evidence of its ** inferior^* opinion of the state, so it does now of its 
low opinion of '^Christianity/* 

“All the newspaper articles in the world will never be able to convince a people 
which on the whole feels well and happy that it is in an unfortunate condition.** 

We should think sol The Material feeling of weD-being and 
happiness is a more reliable bulwark against newspaper articles 
then the blissful and aU-conquering trust in faith! H. does not 
sing; “A reliable fortress is our God.” * According to him, the truly 
believing disposition of the ”broad masses” is more exposed to the 
rust of doubt than the refined worldly culture of the “few”! 

“Even incitements to revolt” are less feared by H. “in a well- 
ordered state” than in a “well-ordered church”, which, more- 
over, is guided in all truth by the “spirit of God”. A fine believer 
he is! And now for the reason for it! Namely, the masses can under- 
stand political articles but they find philosophical articles incompre- 
hensible! 

Finally, if the hint in the leading article that “the half measures 
adopted recently against Young Hegelianism have had the usual 
consequences of half measures” is put alongside the ingenuous wish 
that the latest efforts of the Hegelings may pass “without altogether 
harmful consequences”, one can understand the words of Cornwall 
in King Lear, 

He cannot flatter, he, — 

An honest mind and plain, — he must speak truth: 

And they will take it, so; if not, he*s pl^. 

These kind of knaves 1 know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Hian twenty silly ducking observants. 

That stretch their duties nicely.^ 

We believe we would be insulting the readers of the Rheinisdie 
Zeitung if we imagined that they would be satisfied with the spec- 
tacle, more comic than serious, of a ci-devant liberal, a “young 
man of days gone by”,®* cut down to his proper size. We should 
like to say a few words on “die heart of the mattef'. As long as we 
were occupied with the polemic against the ailing article, it would 
have been wrong to interrupt him in his work of self-destruc- 
tion. 

* Fint lines of Martin Luther’s choral, Kn Feste Barg. — Ed. 

® W. Shakespeare, Kin; Lear, Act II, Scene i,—Ed. 
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[JUMfMwA< ZiUiuig No. 195, July 14, 1842, Supplement] 

First of all, the question is raised: “Ought j^ikisophy to discuss 
religious matters abo in newspaper articles?" 

This question can be answered only by criticising it. 

Philosophy, especially German philosophy, has an urge for 
isolation, for systematic seclusion, for dispassionate self-examination 
which from the start places it in estranged contrast to the quick- 
witted and alive-to-events newspapers, whose only delight is in in- 
formation. Philosophy, taken in its systematic development, is un- 
popular; its secret Efe within itself seems to the layman a pursuit 
as extravagant as it is unpracticai, it is regarded as a professor of 
magic arts, whose incantations sound awe-inspiring because no one 
understands themi 

True to its nature, philosophy has never taken the first step 
towards exchanging the ascetic frock of the priest for the light, 
conventional garo of the newspapers. However, philosophers do 
not spring up like mushrooms out of the ground; they are prod- 
ucts of their time, of their nation, whose most subde, valuable 
and invisible juices flow in the ideas of philosophy. Tlie same 
spirit that constructs railways with the hands of workers, constructs 
f^ilosophical systems in the brains of philosophers. Philosophy 
does not exist outside the world, any more than the brain exists 
outside man because it is not rituated in the stomach. But phi- 
losophy, of course, exists in the world through the br^ before 
it stan^ with its feet <ni th( ground, whereas many other spheres 
of human activity have long had their feet rooted in the ground 
and pluck with their hands the fruits of the world before they have 
any inkling that the “head” ako belongs to this world, or that this 
world is the world of the head. 

Since every true phUosophy is the intellectual quintessence of its 
time, the time must come when philosophy not only internally by 
its content, but also externally through its form, comes into con- 
tact and interaction with the real world of its day. Philosophy 
then ceases to be a particular system in relation to other particu- 
lar systems, it becomes philosophy in general in relation to the 
world, it becomes the philosophy of the cmitemporary world. The 
external forms which confirm that philosopdiy has attained this 
significance, that it is the living soul of cuhure, that philosophy has 
become worldly and the world has become jdiiloso{ducal, have 
been the same in all ages. One can consult any history bocdi and 
find repeated with stereotyped fidelity the amplest rituals which 
unroistakabfy mark the penetraticm of pdiilosojdiy into sakms, 
priests’ studies, editorial offices of nwspapers and court antecham- 
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bers, into the love and the hate of contemporaries. Philosophy 
comes into the world amid the loud cries of its enemies, who 
betray their inner infection by wild shouts for help against the 
fiery ardour of ideas. This cry of its enemies has the same 
significance for philosophy as the first cry of the new-born babe 
has for the anxiously listening ear of the mother: it is the cry 
testifying to the life of its ideas, which have burst the orderly 
hieroglyphic husk of the system and become citizens of the world. 
The Corybantes and Cabiri,“ whose loud fanfares announce to the 
world the birth of the infant Zeus, attack first of all the religious 
section of the philosophers, pardy because the inquisitorial instinct 
is more certain to have an appeal for the sentimental side of the 
public, partly because the public, which includes also the oppo- 
nents of philosophy, can feel the sphere of philosophical ideas 
only by means of its ideal antennae, and the only circle of ideas in 
the value of which the public believes almost as much as in the 
system of material needs is the circle of religious ideas; and finally 
because religion polemises not against a particular system of 
philosophy, but against the philosophy of all particular systems. 

The true philosophy of the present day does not differ from the 
true philosophies of the past by this destiny. On the contrary, this 
destiny is a proof which history owed to its truth. 

For six years German newspapers have been drumming against, 
calumniating, distorting and bowdlerising the religious trend in 
philosophy.® The Augsburg Allgemeine sang bravura arias, almost 
every overture played the leitmotif, to the effect that philosophy 
did not deserve to be discussed by this wise lady, that it was a 
rodomontade of youth, a fashion of blase coteries. But, in spite of 
all this, it was impossible to get away from philosophy, and the 
drumming was continually renewed, for the Augsburg paper plays 
only one instrument in its anti-philosophical cat's concert, the 
monotonous kettle-drum. All German newspapers, from the Ber- 
liner politisches Wochenblatt and the Hamburger Correspondent down 
to the obscure local newspapers, down to the Kolnische Zeitung, 
reverberated with the names of Hegel and Schelling, Feuerbam 
and Bauer, the Deutsche JahHmcher^'^ etc. Finally, the public became 
eager to see the Leviathan itself, the more so because semi-official 
articles threatened to have a legal syllabus officially prescribed for 
philosophy, and it was precisely then that philosophy made its 
appearance in the newspapers. For a long time philosophy had 
remained silent in the face of the self-satisfied superficiality ifdiich 
boasted that by means of a few hackneyed newspaper phrases it 
would blow away like soap-bubbles the long years of study by 
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genius, the hard-won fruits of self-sacrificing solitude, the results 
of the unseen but slowly exhausting struggles of contemplative 
thought. Philosophy had even protested against the newspapers as an 
unsuitable arena, but finally it had to break its silence; it became a 
newspaper correspondent, and then — unheard-of diversion! — it 
suddenly occurred to the loquacious purveyors of newspapers that 
philosophy was not a fitting pabulum for their readers. They 
could not fail to bring to the notice of the governments that it was 
dishonest to introduce philosophical andf religious questions into 
the sphere of the newspapers not for the enlightenment of the 
public but to achieve external aims. 

What could philosophy say about religion or about itself that 
would be worse than your newspaper hullabaloo had already long 
ago attributed to it in a worse and more frivolous form? It only 
has to repeat what you unphilosophical Capuchins preach about it 
in thousands and thousands of controversial speeches — and the 
worst will have been said. 

But philosophy speaks about religious and philosophical matters 
in a different way than you have spoken about them. You speak 
without having studied them, philosophy speaks after studying 
them; you appeal to the emotions, it appeals to reason; you 
anathematise, it teaches; you promise heaven and earth, it prom- 
ises nothing but the truth; you demand belief in your beliefs, it 
demands not belief in its results but the testing of doubts; you 
frighten, it calms. And, in truth, philosophy has enough knowl- 
edge of the world to realise that its results do not flatter the pleasure- 
seeking and egoism of either the heavenly or the earthly world. 
But the public, which loves truth and knowledge for their own 
sakes, will be well able to measure its judgment and morality 
against the judgment and morality of ignorant, servile, inconsis* 
tent and venal scribblers. 

Of course, there may be some persons who misinterpret 
philosophy owing to the wretchedness of their understanding and 
attitude. But do not you Protestants believe that Catholics misin- 
terpret Christianity, do you not reproach the Christian religion on 
account of the shameful times of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
or St, Bartholomew’s night, or the Inquisition? There is clear 
proof that Protestant theology’s hatred of philosophers arises 
largely from the tolerance shown by philosophy towards each 
particular creed as such. Feuerbach and Strauss have been more 
reproached for regarding Catholic dogmas as Christian than for 
declaring that the dogmas of Christianity are not dogmas of 
reason. 
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But if some individuals cannot digest modem philosophy and 
die of philosophical indigestion, that is no more evidence against 
philosophy than the occasional bursting of an engine boiler, with 
consequent injury to passengers, is evidence against the science of 
mechanics. 

The question whether philosophical and religious matters ought 
to be discussed in the newspapers dissolves in its own lack of ideas. 

When such questions begin to interest the public as questions for 
newspapers, they have become questions of the time. Then Ae 
problem is not whether they should be discussed, but where and 
how they shoidd be discussed, whether in inner circles of the 
families and the salons, in schools and churches, but not by the 
press; by opponents of philosophy, but not by philosophers; in the 
obscure language of private opinion, but not in' the clarifying 
language of public 'reason. Then the question is whether the 
sphere of the press should include what exists as a reality; it is no 
longer a matter of a particular content of the press, but of the 
general question whether the press oug^t to be a genuine press, 
i.e., a free press. 

The second question we separate entirely from the first: 
“Should the newspapers treat politics philosophically in a so-called 
Christian state?" 

When religion becomes a political factor, a subject-matter of 
politics, it hardly needs to be said that the newspapers not only 
may, but must discuss political questions. It seems obvious that 
philosophy, the wisdom of the world, has a greater right to 
concern itself with the realm of this world, with the state, than has 
the wisdom of the other world, religion. TTie question here is not 
whether there should be any philosophising about the state, but 
whether this should be done well or badly, phUosophically or 
unphilosophically, with or without prejudice, with or without 
consciousness, consistendy or inconsistendy, quite rationally or 
semi-rationaUy. If you make religion into a theory of constitutional 
law, then you are making religion itself into a kind of philosophy. 

Was it not Christianity above all that separated church and 
state? 

Read St Augusime’s De civitate Dei, study the Fathers of the 
Church and the spirit of Christianlity, and then come back and tell 
us whether the state or the church is the "Christian state”! Or 
does not every moment of your practical life brand your theory as 
a lie? Do you consider it wrong to appeal to the courts you have 
been dmated? But dlie aposde writes that it is wrong. If you have 
been struck on one cheek, do you turn the other also, or do you 
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not rather start an action for assault? But the gospel forbids it. Do 
you not demand rational right in this world, do you not grumble at 
the slightest rai^g of taxes, are you not beside yourself at the 
least infringement of your personal liberty? But you have been ttdd 
that suffering in this life is not to be compared with the bUss 
of the future, that passive sufferance and bfissful hope are the 
cardinal virtues. 

Are not most of your court cases and most of your civil laws 
concerned with property? But you have been told that your 
treasure is not of this world. Or if you plead that you render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s, then you should regard not only golden Mammon, but at 
least as much free reason, as the ruler of this world, and the 
“action of free reason” is what we call philosophising. 

When it was proposed to form a quasi-religious union of states 
in the shape of the Holy Alliance and to make religion the state 
emblem of Europe, the Pope, with profound intelligence and 
perfect consistency, refused to join it, on the grounds that the 
universal Christian link between peoples is the church and not 
diplomacy, not a secular union of states. 

The truly religious state is the theocratic state; the head of such 
states must be either the God of religion, Jehovah himself, as in 
the Jewish state, or God’s representative, the Dalai Lama, as in 
Tibet, or finally, as Gorres righdy demands in his recent book, all 
the Christian states must subordinate themselves to a church which 
is an “infallible church”. For where, as under Protestantism, there 
is no supreme head of the church, the rule of religion is nothing 
but the religion of rule, the cult of the government’s will. 

Once a state includes several creeds having equal rights, it can 
no longer be a religious state without being a violation of the 
rights of the particular creeds, a church which condemns all 
adherents of a different creed as heretics, which makes every 
morsel of bread depend on one’s faith, and which makes dogma 
the link between individuals and their existent^ as citizens of the 
sute. Ask the Catholic inhabitants of “poor green Erin”,* ask the 
Huguenots before the French revoludon; they did not appeal to 
religion, for their religion was not the state religion; they appealed 
to ^e “Rights of Humanity”, and philosophy interprets the rij^ts 
of humanity and demands that the state should be a state of 
human nature. 


Ireland. — Ed. 
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But, according to the assertions of half-hearted, narrow-minded 
rationalism, which is in equal measure unbelieving and theologi- 
cal, the general spirit of Christianity, irrespective of differences 
of creed, should be the spirit of the statel It is the greatest irreligion, 
it is the arrogance of secular reason, to divorce the general spirit 
of religion from actually existing religion. This separation of 
religion from its dogmas and institutions is tantamount to assert- 
ing that the general spirit of the law ought to prevail in the state 
irrespective of particular laws and positive legal institutions. 

If you presume yourself raised so high above religion that you 
are entided to separate its general spirit from its positive provi- 
sions, how can you reproach the philosophers if they carry out this 
separation completely and not halfway, if they call the general 
spirit of religion the human spirit, and not the Christian spirit? 

Christians live in states with different political constitutions, 
some in a republic, others in an absolute monarchy, and others 
again in a constitutional monarchy. Christianity does not decide 
whether the constitutions are good, for it knows no distinction 
between them. It teaches, as religion is bound to teach: submit to 
authority, for all authority is from God. Therefore, you must judge 
the rightfulness of state constitutions not on the basis of Christian- 
ity, but on the basis of the state’s own nature and essence, not on 
the basis of the nature of Christian society, but on the basis of the 
nature of human society. 

The Byzantine state was the real religious state, for in it dogmas 
were questions of state, but the Byzantine state was the worst of 
states. The states of the ancien regime were the most Christian states 
of all; nevertheless, they were states dependent on the “will of the 
court”. 

There exists a dilemma in the face of which “common” sense is 
powerless. 

Either the Christian state corresponds to the concept of the state 
as the realisation of rational freedom, and then ihe state only 
needs to be a rational state in order to be a Christian state and it 
suffices to derive the state from the rational character of human 
relations, a task which philosophy accomplishes; or the state of 
rational freedom cannot be derived from Christianity, and then 
you yourself will admit that this derivation is not intended by 
Christianity, since it does not want a bad state, and a state that 
is not the realisation of rational freedom is a bad state. 

You may solve this dilemma in whatever way you like, you will 
have to admit that the state must be built on the basis of free 
reason, and not of religion. Only the crassest ignorance could 
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assert that this theory, the conversion of the concept of the state 
into an independent concept, is a passing whim of recent 
philosophers. 

In the political sphere, philosophy has done nothing that 
physics, mathematics, medicine, and every science, have not done 
in their respective spheres. Bacon of Verulam said that theological 
physics was a virgin dedicated to God and barren,* he emancipated 
physics from theology and it became fertile. Just as you do not ask 
the physician whether he is a believer, you have no reason to ask 
the politician either. Immediately before and after the time of 
Copernicus* great discovery of the true solar system, the law of 
gravitation of the state was discovered, its own gravity was found 
in the state itself. The various European governments tried, in the 
superficial way of first practical attempts, to apply this result in 
order to establish a system of equilibrium of states. Earlier, 
however, Machiavelli and Campanella, and later Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Hugo Grotius, right down to Rousseau, Fichte and Hegel, began 
to regard the state through human eyes and to deduce its natural 
laws from reason and experience, and not from theology. In so 
doing, they were as litde deterred as Copernicus was by the fact 
that Joshua bade the sun stand still over Gideon and the moon in 
the valley of Ajalon. Recent philosophy has only continued the 
work begun by Heraclitus and Aristotle. You wage a polemic, 
therefore, not against the rational character of recent philosophy, 
but against the ever new philosophy of reason. Of course, the 
ignorance which perhaps only yesterday or the day before yester- 
day discovered for the first time age-old ideas about the state in 
the Rheinische or the Konigsberger Zeitung, regards these ideas of 
history as having suddenly occurred to certain individuals over- 
night, because they are new to it and reached it only overnight; it 
forgets that it itself is assuming the old role of the doctor of the 
Sorbonne who considered it his duty to accuse Montesquieu 
publicly of being so frivolous as to declare that the supreme merit 
of the state was political, not ecclesiastical, virtue. It forgets that it 
is assuming the role of Joachim Lange, who denounced Wolff on 
the ground that his doctrine of predestination would lead to 
desertion by the soldiers and thus the weakening of military 
discipline, and in the long run the collapse of the state. Finally, it 
forgets that Prussian Law was derived from the philosophical 
school of precisely ‘‘this Wolff*’, and that the French Napoleonic 

* F. Baconi Baronis de Verulamio, De dignikUe et augmmtis sciintianm, liber I, 
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Code was derived not from the Old Testament, but from the 
school of ideas of Voltaire, Rousseau, Condorcet, Mirabeau, and 
Montesquieu, and from the French revolution. Ignorance is a 
demon, we fear that it will yet be the cause of many a tragedy; the 
greatest Greek poets righdy depicted it as tragic fate in the 
soul-shattering dramas of the royal houses of Mycenae and 
Thebes. 

Whereas the earlier philosophers of constitutional law pro- 
ceeded in their account of the formation of the state from the 
instincts, either of ambition or gregariousness, or even from 
reason, though not social reason, but &e reason of the individual, 
the more ideal and profound view of recent philosophy proceeds 
from the idea of the whole. It looks on the state as the great 
organism, in which legal, moral, and political freedom must be 
realised, and in which the individual citizen in obeying the laws of 
the state only obeys the natural laws of his own reason, of human 
reason. Sapienti saC 

In conclusion, we turn once more to the Kolnische Zsitung with a 
few philosophical words of farewell. It was very sensible of it to 
take a libei^ “of a former day” into its service. One can very 
conveniently be both liberal and reactionary if only one is always 
adroit enough to address oneself to the liberals of the recent past 
who know no other dilemma than that of Vidocq: either “prisoner 
or gaoler”. It was still more sensible for the liberals of the recent 
past to join issue with the liberals of the present time. Without 
parties there is no development, without demarcation there is no 
progress. We hope that the (leading article in No. 179 has opened 
a new era for the Kolnische Zeitung, the era of character. 

Written between June 29 and July 4, Printed acoording to the news- 

1842 paper 

First published in the Supplement to the 
Rheinische Zeitung Nos. 191, 19S and 195, 

July 10, 12 and 14, 1842 


It is enough for the wise. — Ed. 



THE PHILOSOPHICAL MANIFESTO 
OF THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL OF LAW“ 


It is commonly held that the historical school is a reaction against 
the frivolovs spirit of the eighteentii century. The currency of this 
view is in inverse ratio to its truth. In fact, the eighteenth century 
had only one product, the essential character of which is frivolity, 
and this sole frivolons product is the historical school. 

The historical school has taken the study of sources as its 
watchword, it has carried its love for sources to such an extreme 
that it calls on the boatman to ignore the river and row only on its 
source-head. Hence it will only find it right that we go back to its 
sources, to Hugo’s natural law. Its philosophy is ahead of its develop- 
ment; therefore in its development one will search in vain for 
phUosophy. 

According to a fiction current in the eighteenth century, the 
natural state was considered the true state of human nature. 
People wanted to see the idea of man through the eyes of the 
body and created men of nature, Papagenos, the naivety of which 
idea extended even to covering the skin with feathers.” During 
the last decades of the eighteenth century, it was supposed that 
peoples in a state of nature possessed primeval wisdom and ev- 
erywhere one could hear bird-catchers imitating the twittering 
method of singing of the Iroquois, the Indians, etc., in the belief 
that by these arts the birds themselves could be enticed into a trap. 
All these eccentricities were based on the correct idea that the 
primUive state was a naive Dutch picture of the true state. 

The man of nature of the historical school, still without any of the 
trappings of romantic culture, is Hugo. His textbook of natural law 
is the Old Testament of the historical school. Herder's view that 
natural men are poets, and that the sacred books of natural peoples 
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are poetic works, presents no obstacle to us, although Hugo talks 
the most trivial and sober prose, for just as every century has its 
own peculiar nature, so too it gives birth to its own peculiar 
natural men. Hence, although Hugo does not write poerp, he docs 
write fiction, and fiction is the poerty of prose corresponding to the 
prosaic nature of the eighteenth century. 

By describing Herr Hugo as the forefather and creator of the 
historical school, however, we are acting in accord with the latter’s 
own view, as is proved by the gala programme of the most famous 
historical jurist* in honour of Hugo’s jubilee.’® By regarding Herr 
Hugo as a child of the eighteenth century, we are acting even in 
the spirit of Herr Hugo himself, as he testifies by his claim that he 
is a pupil of Kant and that his natural law is an offshoot of Kantian 
phil^ophy. We shall begin with this item of his manifesto. 

Hugo misinterprets his teacher Kant by supposing that because we 
cannot know what is true, we consequendy allow the untrue, if it 
exists at all, to pass as fully valid. He is a sceptic as regards the 
necessary essence of things, so as to be a courtier as regards their 
accidental appearance. Therefore, he by no means tries to prove that 
the positive is raiional; he tries to prove that the positive is irrational. 
With self-sadsfied zeal he adduces arguments from everywhere to 
provide additional evidence that no rational necessity is inherent 
in the posidve insdtudons, e.g., property, the state constitudon, 
marriage, etc., that they are even contrary to reason, and at most 
allow of idle chatter for and against. One must not in any way 
blame this method on his accidental individuality; it is rather the 
VMthod of his principle, it is the frank, naive, reckless method of the 
historical school. If the positive is supposed to be valid because it is 
positive, then I have to prove that the positive is not valid because it is 
rational, and how could I make this more evident than by proving 
that the tmreasonable is posidve and the posidve unreasonable, 
that the posidve exists not owing to reason, but in spite of reason? If 
reason were the measure of die positive, the positive would not be the 
measure of reason. “Though this be madness, yet there is method 
in’tl’’^ Hugo, therefore, profanes all that the just, moral, polidcal 
man regards as holy, but he smashes these holy things only to be 
able to honour them as historical relics; he desecrates them in the 
eyes of reason in order afterwards to make them honourable in the 
eyes of history, and at the same dme to make the eyes of the historical 
sdiool honourable. 

* F. C. Savigny. — Ed. 

^ W. Shakespeare, HanUet, Prince of Denmark, Act II, Scene 2. — Ed. 
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Hugo’s reasoning, like his principle, is positive, i.e., uncritical. He 
knows no distinctions. Everything existing serves him as an authority, 
every authority serves him as an argument. Thus, in a single para- 
graph he quotes Moses and Voltaire, Richardson and Homer, Mon- 
taigne and Ammon, Rousseau*s Contrat social and Augustim^s De 
civitate Dei. The Same levelling procedure is applied to peoples. 
According to Hugo, the Siamese, who considers it an eternal law of 
nature that his king should have the mouths of chatterers sewn up 
and the mouth of a clumsy orator slit to the ears, is just as positive 
as the Englishman, who would consider it a political anomaly if his 
king were autocratically to impose even a penny tax. The shame- 
less Conci, who runs about naked and at most covers himself with 
mud, is as positive as the Frenchman, who not only dresses, but 
dresses elegantly. The German, who brings up his daughter as the 
jewel of the family, is not more positive than the Rajput, who 
kills his daughter to save himself the trouble of feeding her. In 
short, a rash is just as positive as the skin itself. 

In one place, one thing is positive, in another something else; 
the one is as irrational as the other. Submit yourself to what is 
positive in your own home. 

Hugo, therefore, is the complete sceptic. With him, the eighteenth- 
century scepticism in regard to the rationality of what exists appears 
as scepticism in regard to the existence of rationality. He accepts the 
Enlightenment, he no longer sees anything rational in the positive, but 
only in order no longer to see anything positive in die rational. 
He thinks the appearance of reason has been expelled from the 
positive in order to recognise the positive without the appearance 
of reason. He thinks the false flowers have been plucked from the 
chains in order to wear real chains without any flowers. 

Hugo’s relation to the other Enlighteners of the eighteenth century 
is about the same as that between the dissolution of the French staie 
at the debauched court of the Regent* and the dissolution of the 
French state during the National Assembly. In both cases there is 
dissolution! In the former case it appears as debauched frivolity, 
which realises and ridicules the hollow lack of ideas of the existing 
state of things, but only in order, having got rid of all rational 
and moral ties, to make sport of the decaying ruins, and then itself 
to be made sport of by them and dissolved. It is the corruption of 
die then existing world, which takes pleasure in itself. In the NatiofuU 
Assembly, on the other hand, the dissolution appears as the liberation 
of die new spirit from old forms, which were no longer of any value 


Philippe n of Orleans. — Ed. 
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or capable of containing it. It is the new life's feeling of its own power, 
which shatters what has been shattered and rejects what has been 
rejected. If, therefore, Kant's philosophy must be rightly regarded 
as the German theory of the French revolution, Hugo's natural law 
is the German theory of the French ancien regime. We find in it 
once more the whole frivolity of those roues, ^ the base scepticism, 
which, insolent towards ideas but most subservient towards what 
is palpably evident, begins to feel clever only where it has killed 
the spirit of the positive, in order to possess the purely positive as 
a residue and to feel comfortable in this animal state. Even 
when Hugo weighs up the force of the arguments, he finds with 
an unerring sure instinct that what is rational and moral in in- 
stitutions is doubtful for reason. Only what is animal seems to his 
reason to be indubitable. But let us listen to our enlightener from 
the standpoint of the ancien regimel Hugo’s views must be heard 
from Hugo himself. To all his combinations should be added: 
aoTOC ecpa.• ** 


Introduction 

**Thi soli juristic distinguishing feature of man is his animal nature/' 

The Chapter on Freedom 

**A limitation of freedom"' (of a rational being) “lies even in the fact that it cannot of 
its own accord cease to be a rational being, i.e., a being which can and should act 
rationally." 

**Absence of freedom in no way alters the animal and rational nature of the unfree 
man or of other men. AU the obligations of conscience remain. Slavery is not only 
physically possible, but also possible from a rational standpoint, and any research 
which teaches us the contrary must be based on some kind of error. Of course, 
slavery is not absolutely lawful, i.e., it does not follow from man's animal nature, 
or from his rational nature, or from his nature as a citizen. But that it can be 
provisionally lawful, just as much as anything acknowledged by its opponents, is shown 
by comparison with private law and public law. " The proof is: “From the point of 
view of animal nature, he that is owned by a rich man, who suffers a loss without 
him and is heedful of his needs, is obviously more secure against want than the 
poor man whom his fellow men make use of so long as he has anything for them 
to use, etc." “The right to maltreat and cr^ple serv^^ is not essential, and even when it 
occurs it is nol much worse than what the poor have to endure, and, as regards the 
body, it is not so bad as war, from participation in which slaves as su(^ should 
everywhere be exempt. Even beauty is more likely to be found in a Circassian slave 
girl than in a beggar girl" (listen to the old man!) 

• Rogues.— Ed. 

** He himself said.— Ed. 

^ Slaves.— Ed. 
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**A8 regards its raiional nature, slavery has the advantage over poverty that the 
slave-owner, even from wM-wuimtood iconamie amsidentwm, is much more Hkriy to 
expend something on the education of a slave who shows ability than in the case of 
a beggar child. Under a eansHtution, the slave is spared veiy many kinds of oppres* 
sion. Is the slave more unfortunate than the prisoner of war, whose guards' only 
concern is that they are temporarily responsible for him, or more unfortunate than 
the convict labourer over whom the government has placed an overseer?" 

"Whether slavery as such is advantageous or disadvantageous for nproductian is 
a question still in dispute." 

The Chapter on Marriage 

"Regarded from the philosophical standpoint of positive law, marriage is already 
often considered much more essential and much more rational than would appear from 
a quite free examination.** 

It is precisely the satisfaction of the sexual instinct in marriage that 
suits Herr Hugo. He even draws a wholesome moral from this fact: 

"From this, as from coundess other circumstances, it should have been clear that 
to treat the human body as a means to an end is not always immoral, as people, 
including presumably Kant himself, have incorrecdy understood this expression." 

But the sanctification of the sexual instinct by exclusiveness, the 
bridling of this instinct through laws, the moral beauty which 
idealises the bidding of nature and makes it an element of 
spiritual union, ‘ the spiritual essence of marriage, that is precisely 
what Herr Hugo finds dubious in marriage. But before we go 
further into his frivolous shamelessness, let us listen for a moment to 
the French philosopher in contrast to the historical German. 

"C'est en renon^ant pour un seul homme h cette r^rvc myst^euse, dont la 
r^le divine est imprimM dans son coeur, que la femme se voue a cet homme, pour 
lequel elle suspend, dans un abandon momentan^, cette pudeur, qui ne la quitte 
jamais; pour lequel seul elle ^carte des voiles qui sont d’ailleurs son asile et sa 
parure. De la cette confianoe indme dans son epoux, r6sultat d'une relation 
exclusive, qui ne peut exister qu'entre eUe et hii, sans qu'aussitdt die se sente 
flMe; de la dans cet fpoux la reconnaissance ^ur un sacrifice et oe melange de 
d6sir et de respect pour un £tre qui, m^me en partageant ses plaisirs, ne smble 
encore quc lui c6der; de li tout ce qull y a de rigyiier dans notre ordre social** * 

So says the liberal philosophical Frenchman Benjamin Constant 
And now let us listen to the servile, historical German: 

* "By renouncing for one man alone that mysterious reserve which divine law 
has implanted in her heart, the woman pledges herself to this man for whose sake 
she momentarily suspends the modesty which she never loses, for whom alone she 
lifts the veUs which otherwise are her refuge and her adornment. Hence this 
intimate confidenoe in her husband, the result of an exdusive relation whidi can 
only exist between her and him, and without which she feels herself dishonoured. 

Hence her husband's thankfulness for the sacrifice and that mixture of desire and 
respect for a being who, even while sharing his pleasures, seems only to be 
submitting to him. Hence the source of all that b orderly in our social system.** — Ed. 
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**Miich more dubious is the second circumstance, that outside marriage the 
satisfaction of this instinct is not permitted! Animal nature is against this restriction. 
Rational nature is still more so, because'*... (guess!)... '^because a man must be 
almost omniscient in order to foresee what result it will have, because it is therefore 
tempting God to pledge oneself to satisfy one of the most powerful natural instincts 
only when this can take place with one particular person!" **The sense of the beautiful, 
which is free by its very nature, has to ^ fettered and what depends on it has to be 
wholly divorced from it." 

See what kind of schooling our Young Germans have receivedi 

"This institudon conflicts with the nature of civil society insofar as ... finally the 
police undertake an almost insoluble taskV* 

Clumsy phUosophy, which has no such consideration for the 
polkel 

"Everything that follows as a consequence from a more precise definition of the 
marriage law, shows us that marriage, whatever principles are adopted in relation 
to it, is sdll a very imperfect inslitutum." 

"This restriction of the sexual instinct to marriage has nevertheless also important 
advantages, namely, by its means infectious diseases are usually avoided. Marriage 
saves the government a lot of trouble. Finally, there is also the consideration, which is 
everywhere so important, that in regard to marriage civil law is the customary one.'* 
"Fichte says: An unmarried man is only half a man. I" (i.e., Hugo) "am extremely 
sorry, however, to have to declare that such a beautiful utterance, putting me above 
Christ, F^elon, Kant and Hume, is a monstrous exaggeration.** 

"As regards monogamy and polygamy, this is obviously a matter of man's animal 
nature"!! 


The Chapter on Education 

We leam at once that: “"Fhe art of education gives rise to no less 
objection against the juridical relation connected with it” (educa- 
tion in the family) “than the art of loving does against marriage. ” 

‘The difficulty that education may only be carried out within such a relation, 
howcvCT, ^ves rise to far fewer doubts than is the case with the satisfaction of the 
sexual instinct if for no other reason than that it is permissible to entrust education 
by contract to a t^rd person, so that he who feels a very strong urge in tbif respect 
can easily satisfy it, only not, of course, necessarily in regard to the particular person 
whom he would like to engage. It is, however, also irrational that, by virtue of such 
a relationship, someone to whom no one would entrust a child, may carry <m 
educate and exclude others from education." "Finally, here also there is 
compulsion, partly because the educator is often not permitted by positive law to give 
up this relationship, and pardy because the one to be educated is compelled to let 
himMlf be educated by this particular teacher." "The reality of this relationship dc- 
pencu mostly on the mere accident of birth, which is connected with the father through 
mofriage. This way of originating the relaticmship is obviously not very rational, if only 
because it usu% opens the way to preference, which itself is alrea^ an obstacle to 
a good educate. That it is not even absolutely necessary is evident from the fact 
that education is given also to children whose parents are already dead." 
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The Chapter on Civil Law 

§ 107 tells us that the ^'necessity of civU law in general is imagU 
nary** 

The Chapter on Constitutional Law 

**lt is a holy duty of consciena to obey the aulhcfiiUs tn whose hands power lies** **As 
regards the division of governmental powers, it is true that no particular constitution is 
ab^lutely lawful, but every constitution is provisionally lawful, whatever he division of 
governmental powers** 

Has not Hugo proved that man can cast off even the last fetter 
of freedom, namely, that of being a rational being? 

These few extracts from the philosophical manifesto of the historical 
school suffice, we think, for pronouncing a historical verdict on this 
school, instead of unhistorical fantasies, vague figments of the 
brain, and deliberate fictions; they suffice for deciding whether 
Hugo*s successors are fit to be the legislators of our time?^ 

At all events, in the course of time and civilisation, this crude 
genealogical tree of the historical school has been shrouded in mist 
by the smokescreen of mysticism, fantastically wrought by romanticism, 
and inoculated with speculation; the many fruits of erudition have 
been shaken off the tree, dried and deposited with much boasting 
in the great storehouse of German erudition. Truly, however, litde 
criticism is needed to recognise behind all these fragrant modem 
phrases the dirty old idea of our enlightener of the ancien regime, 
and his dissolute frivolity behind all the extravagant unctuosity. 

If Hugo says: Animal nature is the distinctive juristic feature of 
man**, from which it follows: law is animal law, the educated 
modems say, instead of the cmde, frank ** animat* law, something 
like Organic** law, for who on hearing the word ^'organism** 
thinks at once of the animal organism? If Hugo says that rnarriage 
and other moral-legal institutions are irrational, the modems say that 
these institutions are indeed not creations of human reason, but are 
representations of a higher *"positiv^* reason, and so on in regard to 
all the other articles. Only one conclusion is voiced by Hi with 
equal cmdity: the ri^ of arbitrary power. 

The juridical and historical theories of Haller, Stahl, Leo, and 
their fellow thinkers should be regarded only as codices rescripti* of 
Hugo*s natural law, which after some operations of critical analysis 
allow the old original text to be made legible again, as we shall 
show in more detail at a suitable time. 

* Palimpsest. — Ed. 
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All the tridts of embellishment are the more in vain as we still 
have the old manifesto, \diidi, if not intelligent, is nevertheless very 
easy to understand. 


Written between April and eariy 
August 1842 

Rrst published (vnthout “Hie Chapter 
on Mhuriage”) in the Sui^ilement to the 
Shrinidu Zeitung No. 22i, August 9, 1842; 
“The Chapter on Marriage” was first 
published in; Manc/Engeb, Gesamitatsgabe, 
Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 1, 1927 


Printed according to the news- 
paper text check^ with the copy 
of the manuscript; “The Chapter 
on Marriage” is printed according 
to the copy of the manuscript 



YET ANOTHER WORD ON BRUNO BAUER 
UND DIE AKADEMISCHE LEHRFREIHEIT 
BY Dr. O. F. GRUPPE, BERLIN, 1842” 


If someone in Germany wanted to write a comdy of diUttantism, 
Herr Dr. O. F. Grvppe would be an indispensable character in it. 
Fate has equipped him with that iron tenacity which great men 
cannot do without, least of all the great men of dilettantism. Even 
if most of his adventures, like those of Sancho Panza, meet with 
ambiguous signs of acknowledgment, the monotony of this success 
is relieved and varied by the comic ingenuousness and touching 
naivety with which Herr Gruppe accepts his laurels. One cannot 
fail to perceive even a certain magnanimity in the consistency 
which h^ taught Herr Gruppe to conclude: Because I have been 
thrown out of the schoolroom of philology, it will be my mission to 
be thrown out also from the ball-room of aesthetics and the halls 
of philosophy. That is a lot, but it is not all. I shall not have played 
out my role until I have been thrown out of the temfde of 
theology: and Herr Gruppe is conscientious enough to play out his 
role. 

In his latest performance, however, Herr Gruppe has to some 
extent departed from the height of his standpoint. We do not 
doubt for a moment that his latest work Brvno Bavtr and Academic 
Freedm of Teaching has been by no means written “in the service 
of a party or under an influence". Herr Gruppe felt the need to 
be thrown out of theology, but worldiy xoisdom here came to the aid 
of his comic instinct. As is fitting for comic characters, Herr 
Gruppe up to now has worked with most delightful seriousness 
and most unusual pomposity. Incompleteness, superficiality, and 
misunderstandings were his fqte, biit they were not his tendency. 
The great man acted according to his nature, but he acted for 
himself and not f jr others. He was a buffoon by profession: we have 
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no doubt that in his latest performance he is a buffoon by order and 
for remuneration. The evil intention, the unscrupulous distortion, 
the base perfidy, wiU leave the reader, too, in no doubt about it. 

It would be contrary to our view of comic characters to waste an 
extensive critical apparatus on Herr Gruppe. Who wants a critical 
account of Eulenspiegel? Anecdotes are wanted, and we give an 
anecdote about Herr Gruppe which is the anecdote of his pamphlet. It 
concerns Bauer’s exposition of St. Matthew 12: 38*42. The kind 
reader will have to put up with theological matters for an instant, 
but he will not forget that it is our purpose to deal with Herr 
Gruppe and not widi theology. He will find it only fair that the 
characteristic features of Bauer’s opponents should be brought to 
the notice of the newspaper public, since Bauer’s character and 
teaching has been made a newspaper myth. 

We shall quote the passage in question from St. Matthew in its 
entirety. 

“Then certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees answered, saying. Master, we 
would see a sign from thee. 

**But he answered and said unto them. An evil and adulterous, generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas: For as Jonas was three days and thm nights in the whale's belly; so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. The 
men of Nineveh shall rise in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn 
it: because they repented at the preaching of Jonas; and^ behold, a greater than Jonas is 
here. The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this generation, 
and shall condemn it: for she came from the uttermost parts of the eai^ to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here.** 

The Protestant theologians were struck by the contradiction 
that Jesus here rejects miracles, whereas otherwise he performs 
miracles. They were struck by the even greater contradiction that 
at the very time when the Lord refuses dbe demand for a miracle, 
he promises a miracle, and indeed a great miracle, his three days’ 
stay in the underworld. 

Since the Protestant theologians are too ungodly to admit a 
contradiedon of the scripture with their understanding, since they 
are too sanctimonious to admit a contradiction of thdr under- 
standing mtft the scripture, they falsify, distort and twist the dear 
words and the simple meaning of the scripture. They maintain 
that Jesus here does not counterpose his teaching and his spirUual 
persoruUity to the demand for a agn; they maintain that 

"he is spe^ung of the whole of his numifestathm, whid> is more than the 
manifestation Solomon and of Jonas, and of which ^in particular* his niractss also 
were a part”.” 
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By the most thoroughgoing exegesis, Bauer proves to them the 
absurdity of this explanation. He quotes for them St. Luke 
[11: 29-30], in which the troublesome passage about the whale and 
the three days’ stay under the earth is missing. It says: 

“This is an evil generation: they seek a sign; and there shall no sign be given it, 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet. For as Jonas was a sign unto the Ninevites, so 
shall also the Son of man be to this generation’*, 

upon which St. Luke makes the Lord relate how the men of 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas and the queen of the 
south came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon. Bauer shows that the crux is given still more 
simply in St. Mark [8: 12-13]. 

“Why,” says Jesus, “doth this generation seek after a sign? verily I say unto you, 
There shall no sign be given unto this generation. And he left them.” 

Bauer comes out against the theologians’ false interpretation 
and arbitrary distortion of the texts, and he refers them to what is 
actually written by once more summing up the meaning of Jesus' 
speech in the following words: 

**Keep away from me, theologianl For, tl is wriUen: a greater than Jonas is here, a 
greater than Solomon, that is to say, the men of Nineveh repented at ^e preaching of 
Jonas, the queen of the south came from the uttermost ^rts of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon. But you have given no credence to my words, to my 
speech, yet these words are the expression of a personality, whose spiritual compass is 
infinite, whereas the personalities of Jonas and Solomon were still limited. But so it shall 
be, only the sign of Jonas shall be given to you, you shall not see any other sign 
than this my person and its expression, even if infinite, in the word.’’ 

After presenting Jesus' speech in this way, Bauer adds: 

“Where then in particular are the miracles?’’^® 

And Herr Gruppe? Herr Gruppe says: 

“The most unusual thing in this connection is that Bauer in his own baroque 
manner presents himself as a prophet. On p. 296 we read the emphatic passage: keep 
away from me, theologian!** etc. (p. 20). 

Herr Gruppe is so shameless as to want to make the reader 
believe that Bauer is speaking about himself, that he is making 
himself out to be the infinite personality, whereas Bauer is explairt- 
ing Jesus' speech. Much as we might like to, we cannot excuse this 
qui pro quo, this Eulenspiegel trick, as due to Herr Gruppc’s 
notorious weakness of intellect and dilettandst ignorance. The 
deception is obvious. It is not merely that Herr Gruppe does not tell 
the reader what it is all about. We might still think that the 
dilettante had accidentally opened Bauer’s work at p. 296 and in 
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the happy-go-lucky haste of coming his book did not have time 
to read the preceding and foUowing statements. But Herr Gruppe 
stresses the txHidusion of the “emphatic passam”, the condu- 
sion, which is beyond all possiUe misunderstan^g: “But so it 
shall be, only the sign of Jonas shall be givoi to you, you diall not 
see any other sign than this my person and its expresnon, even if 
infinite, in the word. Where Am *01 particular’ are the mhades?” 

Herr Gruppe was aware that even the biassed reader, the reader 
who was so foolish as to look for Bauer not in Bauer’s writings, 
but in the writings of Herr Gruppe, could not fail to be convuu^ 
that Bauer was not speaking on his own account, but that he was 
saying what is written. Disregarding all other :d)surdities, vhat else 
could have been implied by the words “Where then in particular 
are the mirades?” 

We doubt whether German literature has a similar specimen of 
shamelessness to offer. 

Herr Gruppe says in his foreword: 

“During my vrork it has become increasingly evident to me that we are living in 
an age of riietoridans and sofdiists" (p. iv). 

If this is meant to be a confession, we must seriously protest 
against it. Herr Gruppe is neither a rhetorician nor a sophist. 
Until the period of his pamphlet on Bauer, he was a comical 
Aaracter, he was a rogue in the naive sense; since then he has 
lost nothing but his naivety, and hence he is now — but let his con- 
science tell him that. For the rest, Bauer can regard it an 
acknowledgment of his intellectual superiority that he could be 
opposed only by men so low in intelligence and so remote from 
any superiority that he could hit them only by allowing himself to 
faU to their level. 

Written in eariy September 1842 Printed armnding to the journal 

in the journal Deutsche . w. ^ ^ 

ftssensc^ und Kmst, Puhhahed in Engluh for the fint 

November 16, 1842 

Signed: K. M. 


Fint published 
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COMMUNISM AND THE AUGSBURG 
ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG^ 


Cologne, October 15. No. 284 of the Angsburg newspaper has been 
so clumsy as to claim it has discovered that the Rheinische Zeitung is 
a Prussian tiwman Communist, true not a real Communist, but 
nevertheless one who in her imagination coquettes with commun- 
ism and ogles it in a platonic fashicm. 

Whether this naughty flight of fancy on the part of the lady of 
Augsburg is unselfish, or whether this idle illusion of her over- 
heated imagination is bound up with speculation and diplomatic 
dealings, we leave the reader to judge — after we have presented 
the alleged corpus delicti. 

The Rheinische Zeitung, we are told, publidied a communist 
article on the Berlin family houses,” and accompanied it with the 
foUowing comment: This information “should not be without interest 
for tiu history of this important question of the time". It follows, 
therefore, according to the Augsburg newspaper’s logic, that the 
Rheinische Zeitung 

''stntd up this kind of mmaslud stuff witft a mommndatim". 

So if I say, for inttance, “the following information of the MefisUh 
feles on the dome^ affairs of the Augsburg newspaper should be 
not without interest for the history of this pompous lady’’,” am I then 
recommending the dirty “stuff" from which the lady of Augsburg 
tailors her gay wardrobe? Or should communism not be cmisid- 
ered an important question of the time sim{dy because it is not 
one suitable for drawing-rooms and because it wears dirty linen 
and does not smell of rose-water? 

However, the l^y of Augsburg quite rightly resents our lack of 
understanding. The importance of conmiunism is not that it is a 
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highly serious question of the time for France and England. 
Communism has the European importance of having been used as a 
phrase by the Augsburg newspaper. One of its Paris correspon- 
dents, a convert who treats history as a pastry-cook does botany, 
recently had a sudden idea: the monarchy ought to try to 
appropriate socialist and communist ideas in its own way. You 
understand now the annoyance of the lady of Augsburg, who will 
never forgive us for presenting communism to the public in all its 
unwashed nakedness; you understand the sullen irony which ex- 
claims; that is how you recommend communism, which once had 
the fortunate elegance of serving as a phrase for the Augsburg 
newspaperl 

The second reproach levelled against the Rheinische Zeitung is 
the conclusion of a report from Strasbourg on the communist 
speeches delivered at the Congress*® there; the two stepsisters had 
divided the material between them in such a way that the Rhine- 
land one took over the proceedings and the Bavarian one the dinners 
of the Strasbourg savants. The passage incriminated was literally 
as follows; 

'The position of the middle estate today resembles that of the nobility in 1789; 
at that dme, the middle estate claimed for itself the privileges of the nobility and 
obtained them; today the estate that ovms nothing demands to Siare in the wealth of the 
middle classes, which are now at the helm. Today the middle estate is better protected 
against a sudden onslaught than were the nobility in 1789. and it is to be expected 
that the problem will be solved in a peaceful way." 

That the prophecy of Sieyes came true*' and that the tiers etat 
has become all, and wants to be all, is admitted with the most 
rueful indignation by Bulow-Cummerow, by the former Berliner 
polUisches WocherMeUt* by Dr. Kosegarten, and all the feudal- 
minded writers. That the estate that today owns nothing demands 
to share in the wealth of the middle classes is a fact which, without 
the talk at Strasbourg, and in spite of Augsburg’s silence, is 
obvious to everyone in Manchester, Paris and Lyons.” Does the 
lady of Augsburg believe that her displeasure and her silence have 
refuted the facts of the time? She is impertinent even when fleeing. 
She shies away from insidious phenomena of the day and believes 
that the dust she raises behind her in doing so, as also the abuse 
which she nervously mutters between her teeth as she flees, will 
have blinded and confused both the uncomforting (dtenomena of 
the day and the comfortable reader. 


Hint at Frederick vnifiam IV. — Ed. 
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Or docs the lady of Augsburg resent our correspondent’s 
expectation that the undeniable collision will be settled '‘in a 
peaceful way”? Or does she reproach us for not having at once 
prescribed a proven remedy and supplied the astonished reader 
with a report as clear as the sun at noon on the solution of the 
problem which cannot be regarded as a standard one? We have 
not mastered the art of disposing by a single phrase of problems 
which two nations are working to solve. 

But, dearest, most worthy lady of Augsburg, in connection with 
communism you have given us to understand that Germany at 
present is poor in people enjoying independence, that nine-tenths 
of the better-educated youth have to beg bread from the state to 
assure their future, mat our rivers are neglected, that our 
shipping is at a standstill, that our once flourishing trading towns 
lack their former prosperity, that free institutions are achieved 
very slowly in Prussia, that our surplus population roams helpless- 
ly about, ceasing to exist as Germans among foreign nationalities; 
and for all these problems you offer not a single remedy, make no 
attempt to become clearer about the means for occompliAing"" the 
great deed that should absolve us from all these sinsi Or do you 
expect no peaceful solution? There seems to be almost an 
indication of this in another article in the same issue, datelined 
from Karlsruhe,*® which even in regard to the Customs Union 
addresses the following insidious question to Prussia: 

**Can one believe that such a crisis will pass away like a row about smoking tobacco in 
the Zoological Gardens?** 

The reason you advance for your lack of belief is a communist 
one. 

**Well, then, let a crisis break out in industry, let capital amounting to miUions be lost, 
and thousands of workers find themselves without bread.** 

How inopportune you must have found our ''peaceful expecta- 
tion** once you had decided to allow a bloody crisis to break out, 
which is no doubt why in your article, in accordance with your 
own logic, you recommend Great Britain to take note of the 
demagogic physician, Dr. M’Douall, who emigrated to America 
because "there was nothing to be done with this royal breed", ^ 

Before we take leave of you, we should like in passing to call 
your attention to your own wisdom, since by your method of 
phrase-making you can hardly avoid now and again, in a harmless 
way, expressing an idea, although it is not your idea. You find that 
the polemic of Herr Hennequin from Paris against the parcella- 
tion of landed property puts him in surprising harmony with the 
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autonomists Surprise, says Aristotle, is the beginning of 
philosophising.* You have come to an end at the beginning. 
Would otherwise the surprising fact have escaped you that 
communist principles are bong disseminated in Germany not by 
liberals, but by your reactionary friends? 

Who is it that talks of artisans’ corporations? The reactionaries. 
The artisans’ estate, they say, ought to form a state within the 
state. Do you find it remarkable that such ideas, expressed in 
modem language, therefore take the form: “The state ought to be 
turned into an estate of the artisans”? If for the artisan his estate 
ought to be the state, and if the modem artisan, like every 
m<^em person, understands, and can understand, by the state 
only the sphere common to all his fellow citizens, how can you 
combine these two ideas except in the idea of an artisans' state? 

Who carries on a polemic against panellation of landed property? 
The reactionaries. In a quite recent work (Kosegarten on parcella- 
tion**) written in a feudalistic spirit, the author goes so far as to 
call private property a privilege. That is Fourier's basic principle. 
Once there is unity on basic principles, cannot there be any dispute 
over consequences and application? 

The Rheinische Zeitung, which does not admit that communist 
ideas in their present form possess even duoretical reality, and 
therefore can still less desire their practical realisation, or even 
consider it possible, will subject these ideas to thoroughgoing 
criticism. But if the lady of Augsburg demanded more, and was 
capable of more, than smooth-sounding phrases, it would be 
obvious to her that such Mrritings as those of Leroux, Consid^rant, 
and above .all the sharp-witted work by Proudhon,*’ cannot be 
criticised on the basis of superficial flashes of thought, but only 
after long and profound study. We must take such theoretical 
works the more seriously because we do not agree with the 
Augsburg newspaper, which finds the “reality” of communist ideas 
not in Plato, but in its obscure acquaintance, who was nqt without 
merit in some fields of scientific research, but who gave up all he 
possessed at the time and washed plates and cleaned boots for his 
comrades in accordance with the wishes of Father Enfantin. We 
are firmly convinced that the real danger lies not in practical 
attempts, but in the theoretical elaboration of communist ideas, for 
practical attempts, even mass attempts, can be answered by cannon 
as soon as they become dangerous, whereas ideas, which have 

* Aiwtocle, Meuthytics, Book 1. Ch. 2 (982*’).— £d. 

*’ P. J. Proudhon, Qtt’tsS^* pu la propriSiff — Ed, 
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conquered our intellect and taken possession of our minds, ideas 
to which reason has fettered our conscience, are chains from 
which one cannot free oneself without a broken heart; they are 
demons which human beings can vanquish only by submitdng to 
them. But the Augsburg newspaper has never known the pongs of 
conscience called forth by the rebellion of man’s subjective wishes 
against the objective views of his mind, since it has neither a mind of 
its own, nor views of its own, nor even a conscience of its own. 

Written on October 15, 1842 Printed according to the newi- 

First published in the Rhiiniscke ZeUung paper 
No. 289, October 16, 1842 



COMMUNISM AND THE AUGSBURG 
ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG 


Editorial Note 


Cologne, October 22. Following the reprint the Rheinische 
Zeitung No. 292* of an article from the Mannhetmer Abendieitmg 
“from Pfalz, October 12”, which begins with the words: 

“I was really surprised when I found yesterday that the Augsburg AUpnuine 
Zeihing had printed an aiticle (on communism), taken from Aachen news-sheets, 
which truly did not deserve to be accepted by a newspaper which otherwise has 
such good material", 

the Aadiener Zeitung No. 29S‘* has published a reply, extracts from 
which we certainly do not want to withhold from our readers, in 
view of a special wish expressed by the editorial board of this 
newspaper, and all the more since it affords us the opportunity we 
desire for a subsequent correction. The Aacherter Zeitung rightly 
believes that the Rheinische 

“could have known that the Augsbui^ AUgmtm Zeitung had tom out only a 
few passages from its article on the Communists On No. 277‘ of the Aadtener 
Zeitung) and added comments of its own, vdikh of course gave a different 
oomidoion to the article”. 

As Stated, the Rheinische Zeitung was not only aware of this, but 
knew also that the Aadtener ZdH/ung was quite innocent in regard 
to those fragments, insipidly and cunningly put together by the 
Augsbuig newspaper No. 284, tvhkh were aimed solely ^ the 
Rksintseke Therefore, in settling accounts with the Augs- 

bui|[ newspaper in No. 289, the Rheinisdte Znfung very properly 
did not d raw the Aadtener Zeitung into the debitte. But u someone 

* October 19, 1842^JEd, 

** October 22. 1842.- Ed. 

* October 6. 1842.— Ed. 
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from Pfalz could be misled into a false assumption by the heading 
in spaced type of that Augsburg newspaper’s article®’: **We Rea^ 
Aachen News-sheets'\ that is at any rate an indication that the 
Aachener Zeitung could have anticipated earlier such a misunder- 
standing in respect of the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, Having 
once undertaken to deal wholly on its own account with the 
Augsburg article, the Rheinische Zeitung could very well allow the 
incidental reprint of the ^ote in the Mannheimer Abendzeitung to 
pass without any guide-mark since, of course, its readers already 
knew where that came from. The following passage from today’s 
article in the Aachener Zeitung requires no further comment: 

“It knows that we arc not against any free research, that we shall not weaken 
the efforts of those who are concerned for the welfare of any class of people. We 
are liberal towards all, which is more than the majority of liberals of many varieties 
can so far say about themselves. What we said, however, is that communism cannot 
find any soil among us, but that, on the other hand, it is a natural phenomenon in 
France and England. We added, lastly, that we were not ourselves opposed to 
communist efforts in Germany, but were very definitely against any club-like 
brotherhoods of the kind that are said to have sprung up in Silesia. Liberal ideas 
are not yet so firmly rooted among us, and have not yet made such progress 
among us, that every endeavour does not need to be carefully fostered. As a rule, 
however, we see in our country far too little harmony between newspapers of the 
same colour. They do not bear in mind that an isolated undertaking cannot cover 
the whole field, and that a total effect can be produced only by each in turn 
becoming the bearer and disseminator of the ideas of the other.’* 

The editorial board of the Rheinische Zeitung 

Written on October 22, 1842 Printed according to the news- 

First published in the Rheinische Zeitung paper 

No. 296, October 23, 1842 Published in English for the first 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH RHINE 
PROVINCE ASSEMBLY 


Third Article* 


DEBATES ON THE LAW ON THEFTS OF WOOD*® 

Zeitung No. 298, October 25, 1842, Supplement] 

So far we have described two most important state acts of the 
Provincial Assembly, namely, its confusion over freedom of the 
press and its unfreedom in regard to the confusion.®* We have 
now come down to ground level. Before we proceed to the really 
earthly question in sdl its life-size, the question of the parcellation 
of landed property, we shall give our readers some genre pictures 
which reflect in manifold ways the spirit and, we might say, even 
the actual physical nature of the Assembly. 

It is true that the law on thefts of wood, like the law on offences 
in regard to hunting, forests and fields, deserves to be discussed 
not only in relation to the Assembly but equally on its own 
account. However, we do not have the draft of the law before us. 
Our material is limited to some vaguely indicated additions made 
by the Assembly and its commission to laws that figure only as 
paragraph numbers. The Assembly proceedings themselves are 
reported so extremely meagerly, incoherently and apocryphally 
that the report looks like an attempt at mystification. To judge 
from the truncated torso available to us, the Assembly wanted by 
this passive quietude to pay an act of respect to our province. 

One is immediately struck by a fact which is characteristic of 
these debates. The Assembly acts as a siipplementary legidator 
alongside the state legislator. It will prove most interesting to 
examine the legislative qualities of the Assembly by means of an 
example. In view of this, the reader will forgive us for demanding 
from him patience and endurance, two virtues which had to be 

* We regret that we have not been able to puUish the second artide for our 
readers. Editorial board of the Rheinische Zeitung. 
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constantly exercised in analysing our barren subject-matter. In our 
account of the Assembly debates on the law on thefts we are 
directly describing the Assembly's debates on its legislative function. 

At the very beginning of the debate, one of the urban deputies 
objected to the title of the law, which extends the category of 
** theft" to include simple offences against forest regulations. 

A deputy of the knighdy estate replied: 

‘*It is precisely because the pilfering of wood is not regarded as theft that it 
occurs so often.” 

By analogy with this, the legislator would have to draw the 
conclusion: It is because a box on the ear is not regarded as 
murder that it has become so frequent. It should be decreed 
therefore that a box on the ear is murder. 

Another deputy of the knighdy estate finds it 

“still more risky not to pronounce the word ‘theft*, because people who become 
acquainted with the discussion over this word could easily be led to believe that the 
Assembly does not regard the pilfering of wood also as theft**. 

The Assembly has to decide whether it considers pilfering of 
wood as theft; but if the Assembly does not declare it to be theft, 
people could believe that the Assembly really does not regard the 
pilfering of wood as theft. Hence it is best to leave this ticklish 
controversial question alone. It is a matter of a euphemism and 
euphemisms should be avoided. The forest owner prevents the 
legislator from speaking, for walls have ears. 

The same deputy goes even further. He regards this whole 
examination of the expression “theft” as 

“a dangerous preoccupation with correcting formulations on the part of the 
plenary assembly**. 

After these illuminating demonstrations, the Assembly voted the 
title of the law. 

From the point of view recommended above, which mistakes the 
conversion of a citizen into a thief for a mere negligence in 
formulation and rejects all opposition to it as grammatical purism, 
it is obvious that even the pilfering of fallen wood or the gathering 
of dry wood is included under the heading of theft and punished 
as severely as the stealing of live growing timber. 

It is true that the above-mentioned urban deputy remarks: 

“Since the punishment could run to a long term of imprisonment, such severity 
would lead people who otherwise followed an honest path on to the path of crime. 
That would happen also because in prison they would be in the company of 
inveterate thieves; therefore he considered that the gathering or pilfering of dry 
fallen wood should be punished by a simple police penalty.” 


9 * 
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Another urban deputy, however, refuted him with the profound 
argument 

“that in the forest areas of his region, at first only gashes were made in young 
trees, and later, when they were dead, they were treated as fallen wood”. 

It would be impossible to find a more elegant and at the same 
time more simple method of making the right of human beings 
give way to that of young trees. On the one hand, after the 
adoption of the paragraph, it is inevitable that many people not of 
a criminal disposition are cut off from the^green tree of morality 
and cast like fallen wood into the hell of crime, infamy and 
misery. On the other hand, after rejection of the paragraph, there 
is the possibility that some young trees may be damaged, and it 
needs hardly be said that the wooden idols triumph and human 
beings are sacrificed! 

The supreme penal code^ includes under theft of wood only 
the pilfering of hewn wood and the cutting of wood for the 
purpose of theft. Indeed — our Provincial Assembly will not 
believe it — it states: 

“If, however, in daytime someone takes fruit for eating and by its removal does 
no great damage, then, taking into account his personal position and the 
circumstances, he is to be punished by civil” (therefore, not criminal!) “proceed- 
ings.” 

The supreme penal code of the sixteenth century requests us to 
defend it against the charge of excessive humanity made by a 
Rhine Province Assembly of the nineteenth century, and we 
comply with this request. 

The gathering of fallen wood and the most composite wood 
theft! They both have a common definition. The appropriation of 
wood from someone else. Therefore both are theft. That is the 
sum and substance of the far-sighted logic which has just issued 
laws. 

First of all, therefore, we call attention to the difference between 
them, and if it must be admitted that the two actions are essentially 
different, it can hardly be maintained that they are identical from 
the legal standpoint. 

In order to appropriate growing timber, it has to be forcibly 
separated from its organic association. Since this is an obvious 
outrage against the tree, it is therefore an obvious outrage against 
the owner of the tree. 

Further, if felled wood is stolen from a third person, this felled 
wood is material that has been produced by dbe owner. Felled 
wood is wood that has been worked on. The natural connection 
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with property has been replaced by an artificial one. Therefore, 
anyone who takes away felled wood takes away property. 

In the case of fallen wood, on the contrary, nothing has been 
separated from property. It is only what has already been separated 
from property that is being separated from it. The wood thief 
pronounces on his own authority a sentence on property. The 
gatherer of fallen wood only carries out a sentence already pro- 
nounced by the very nature of the property, for the owner possesses 
only the tree, but the tree no longer possesses the branches that have 
fallen from it. 

The gathering of fallen wood and the theft of wood are 
therefore essentially different things. The objects concerned are 
different, the actions in regard to them are no less different; 
hence the frame of mind must also be different, for what objective 
standard can be applied to the frame of mind other than the 
content of the action and its form? But, in spite of this essential 
difference, you call both of them theft and punish both of them as 
theft. Indeed, you punish the gathering of fallen wood more 
severely than the theft of wood, for you punish it already by 
declaring it to be theft, a punishment which you obviously do not 
pronounce on the actual theft of wood. You should have called it 
murder of wood and punished it as murder. The law is not 
exempt from the general obligation to tell the truth. It is doubly 
obliged to do so, for it is the universal and authentic exponent of 
the legal nature of things. Hence the legal nature of things cannot 
be regulated according to the law; on the contrary, the law must 
be regulated according to the legal nature of things. But if the law 
applies the term theft to an action that is scarcely even a violation 
of forest regulations, then the law lies, and the poor are sacrificed 
to a legal lie. 

**I1 y a deux genres de corruption/' says Montesquieu, *Tun lorsque le peuple 
n'observe point les lois; I’autre lorsqu'il est corrompu par les lois: mal incurable 
parce qu'il est dans le remede meme."" 

You will never succeed in making us believe that there is a crime 
where there is no crime, you will only succeed in converting crime 
itself into a legal act. You have wiped out the boundary between 
them, but you err if you believe that you have done so only to 
your advantage. The people sees the punishment, but it does not 

® “There are two kinds of corruption/* says Montesquieu, “one when the 
people do not observe the laws, the other when they are corrupted by the laws: an 
incurable evil because it is in the very remedy itself.” Ch. Montesquieu, De Vesprit des 
lois, Tome premier, livre sixieme, chapitre XII — Ed, 
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see the crime, and because it sees punishment where there is no 
crime, it will sec no crime where there is punishment. By applying 
the category of theft where it ought not to be applied, you have also 
exonerated it where this category ought to be applied. 

And does not this crude view, which lays down a common def- 
inition for different kinds of action and leaves the difference 
out of account, itself bring about its own destruction? If every 
violation of property without distinction, without a more exact def- 
inition, is termed theft, will not all private property be theft? 
By my private ownership do I not exclude every other person 
from this ownership? Do I not thereby violate his right of 
ownership? If you deny the difference between essentially differ- 
ent kinds of the same crime, you are denying that crime itself is 
different from right, you are abolishing right itself, for every crime 
has an aspect in common with right. Hence it is a fact, attested 
equally by history and reason, that undifferentiated severity makes 
punishment wholly unsuccessful, for it does away with punishment 
as a success for right. 

But what are we arguing about? The Assembly, it is true, 
repudiates the difference between gathering fallen wood, infringe- 
ment of forest regulations, and theft of wood. It repudiates the 
difference between these actions, refusing to regard it as deter- 
mining the character of the action, when it is a question of the 
interests of the infringers of forest regulations, but it recognises this 
difference when it is a question of the interests of the forest owners. 

Thus the commission proposes the following addition: 

“to regard it as an aggravating circumstance if growing timber is hewn or cut 
off with edged tools and if a saw is used instead of an axe“. 

The Assembly approves this distinction. The same keen-sighted- 
ness which so conscientiously distinguishes between an axe and a 
saw when it is a matter of its own interests, is so lacking in 
conscience as to refuse to distinguish between fallen wood and 
growing wood when it is a question of other people’s interests. 
The difference was found to be important as an aggravating 
circumstance but without any significance as a mitigating cir- 
cumstance, although the former cannot exist if the latter is 
impossible. 

The same logic occurred repeatedly during the debate. 

In regard to §65, an urban deputy desired 

“that the value of the stolen wood also should be used as a measure for fixing 
the punishment**, “which was opposed by the commission’s spokesman as unpme- 
ticar. 
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The same urban deputy remarked in connection with §66: 

“in general there is missing from the whole law any statement of value, in 
accordance with which the punishment would be increased or diminished**. 

The importance of value in determining punishment for viola- 
tions of property is self-evident. 

If the concept of crime involves that of punishment, the actual 
crime calls for a measure of punishment. An actual crime has its 
limit. The punishment will therefore have to be limited in order 
to be actual, it must be limited in accordance with a principle 
of law in order to be just. The problem is to make the punishment 
the actual consequence of the crime. It must be seen by the crim- 
inal as the necessary result of his act, and therefore as his own 
act Hence the limit of his punishment must be the limit of his 
act. The definite content of a violation of the law is the limit of a defi- 
nite crime. The measure of this content is therefore the measure 
of the crime. In the case of property this measure is its value. 
Whereas personality, whatever its limits, is always a whole, property 
always exists only within a definite limit that is not only determinable 
but determined, not only measurable but measured. Value is the civil 
mode of existence of property, the logical expression through 
which it first becomes socially comprehensible and communicable. 
It is clear that this objective defining element provided by the nature 
of the object itself must likewise be the objective and essential de- 
fining element for the punishment. Even if legislation here, where 
it is a matter of figures, can only be guided by external features 
so as not to be lost in an infinitude of definitions, it must at least 
regulate. It is not a question of an exhaustive definition of differ- 
ences, but of establishing differences. But the Assembly was 
not at all disposed to devote its distinguished attention to such 
trifles. 

But do you consider then that you can conclude that the 
Assembly completely excluded value in determining punishment? 
That would be an ill-considered, unpractical conclusion! The 
forest owner — we shall deal with this later in more detail — does 
not merely demand to be compensated by the thief for the simple 
general value. He even gives this value an individual character and 
bases his demand for special compensation on this poetic individu- 
ality. We can now understand what the commission’s spokesman 
understands by practical. The practical forest owner argues as 
follows: This legal definition is good insofar as it is useful to me, 
for what is useful to me is good. But this legal definition is 
superfluous, it is harmful, it is unpractical, insofar as it is intended 
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to be applied to the accused on the basis of a purely theoretical 
legal whim. Since the accused is harmful to me, it stands to reason 
that everything is harmful to me that lessens the harm coming to 
him. That is practical wisdom. 

We unpractical people, however, demand for the poor, political- 
ly and socially propertyless many what the learned and would-be 
learned servility of so-called historians has discovered to be the 
true philosopher’s stone for turning every sordid claim into the 
pure gold of right. We demand for the poor a customary right, and 
indeed one which is not of a local character but is a customary 
right of the poor in all countries. We go still further and maintain 
that a customary right by its very nature can only be a right of this 
lowest, propertyless and elemental mass. 

The so-called customs of the privileged classes are understood to 
mean customs contrary to the law. Their origin dates to the period in 
which human history was part of natural history, and in which, 
according to Egyptian legend, all gods concealed themselves in the 
shape of animals. Mankind appeared to fall into definite species of 
animals which were connected not by equality, but by inequality, 
an inequality fixed by laws. The world condition of unfreedom 
required laws expressing this unfreedom, for whereas human law 
is the mode of existence of freedom, this animal law is the mode 
of existence of unfreedom. Feudalism in the broadest sense is the 
spiritual animal kingdom, the world of divided mankind, in contrast 
to the human world that creates its own distinctions and whose 
inequality is nothing but a refracted form of equality. In the 
countries of naive feudalism, in the countries of the caste system, 
where in the literal sense of the word people are put in separate 
boxes, * and the noble, freely interchanging members of the great 
sacred body, the holy Humanus, are sawn and cleft asunder, 
forcibly torn apart, we find therefore also the worship of animals, 
animal religion in its primitive form, for man always regards as his 
highest being that which is his true being. The sole equality to be 
found in the actual life of animals is the equality between one 
animal and other animals of the same species; it is the equality of 
the given species with itself, but not the equality of the genus. The 
animal genus itself is seen only in the hostile behaviour of the 
different animal species, which assert their particular distinctive 
characteristics one against another. In the stomach of the beast of 
prey, nature has provided the battlefield of union, the crucible of 
closest fusion, the organ connecting the various animal species. 


A pun on the German word Kasten, meaning both **castes** and **boxes’'. — Ed. 
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Similarly, under feudalism one species feeds at the expense of 
another, right down to the species which, like the polyp, grows on 
the ground and has only numerous arms with which to pluck the 
fruits of the earth for higher races while it itself eats dust; for 
whereas in the natural animal kingdom the worker bees kill the 
drones, in the spiritual animal kingdom the drones kill the worker 
bees, and precisely by labour. When the privileged classes appeal 
from legal right to their cmtomary rights, they are demanding, 
instead of the human content of right, its animal form, which has 
now lost its reality and become a mere animal mask. 

[Rheiniscke Zeitung No. 300, October 27, 1842, Supplement] 

The customary rights of the aristocracy conflict by their content 
with the form of universal law. They cannot be given the form of 
law because they are formations of lawlessness. The fact that their 
content is contrary to the form of law — universality and necessi- 
ty — proves that they are customary wrongs and cannot be asserted 
in opposition to the law, but as such opposition they must be 
abolished and even punished if the occasion arises, for no one’s 
action ceases to be wrongful because it is his custom, just as the 
bandit son of a robber is not exonerated because banditry is a 
family idiosyncrasy. If someone intentionally acts contraij to law, 
he is punished for his intention; if he acts by custom, this custom 
of his is punished as being a bad custom. At a time when universal 
laws prevail, rational customary right is nothing but the custom of 
legal right, for right has not ceased to be custom because it has 
been embodied in law, although it has ceased to be merely custom. 
For one who acts in accordance with right, right becomes his own 
custom, but it is enforced against one who violates it, although it is 
not his custom. Right no longer depends on chance, on whether 
custom is rational or not, but custom becomes rational because 
right is legal, because custom has become the custom of the state. 

Customary right as a separate domain alongside legal right is 
therefore rational only where it exists alongside and in addition to 
law, where custom is the anticipation of a legal right. Hence one 
cannot speak of the customary rights of the privileged estates. The 
law recognises not only their rational right but often even their 
irrational pretensions. The privileged estates have no right of 
anticipation in regard to law, for law has anticipated all possible 
consequences of their right. Hence, too, the customary rights are 
demanded only as a domain for menus plaisirs,* in order that the 


Little extras. — Ed. 
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same content which is dealt with in the law inside its rational limits 
should find in custom scope for whims and pretensions outside 
these rational limits. 

But whereas these customary rights of the aristocracy are 
customs which are contrary to the conception of rational right, the 
customary rights of the poor are rights which are contrary to the 
customs of positive law. Their content does not conflict with legal 
form, but rather with its own lack of form. The form of law is not 
in contradiction to this content, on the contrary, the latter has not 
yet reached this form. Little thought is needed to perceive how 
one-sidedly enlightened legislation has treated and been compelled 
to treat the customary rights of the poor, of which the various 
Germanic rights®' can be considered the most prolific source. 

In regard to civil law, the most liberal legislations have been 
confined to formulating and raising to a universal level those 
rights which they found already in existence. Where they did not 
find any such rights, neither did they create any. They abolished 
particular customs, but in so doing forgot that whereas the wrong 
of the estates took the form of arbitrary pretensions, the right of 
those without social estate appeared in the form of accidental 
concessions. This course of action was correct in regard to those 
who, besides right, enjoyed custom, but it was incorrect in regard 
to those who had only customs without rights. Just as these 
legislations converted arbitrary pretensions into legal claims, in- 
sofar as some rational content of right was to be found in those 
pretensions, they ought also to have converted accidental conces- 
sions into necessary ones. We can make this clear by taking the 
monasteries as an example. The monasteries were abolished, their 
property was secularised, and it was right to do so. But the 
accidental support which the poor found in the monasteries was 
not replaced by any other positive source of income. When the 
property of the monasteries was converted into private property 
and the monasteries received some compensation, the poor who 
lived by the monasteries were not compensated. On the contrary, a 
new restriction was imposed on them, while they were deprived of 
an ancient right. This occurred in all transformations of privileges 
into rights. A positive aspect of these abuses — which was also an 
abuse because it turned a right of one side into something 
accidental — was abolished not by the accidental being converted 
into a necessity, but by its being left out of consideration. 

These legislations were necessarily one-sided, for all customary 
rights of the poor were based on the fact that certain forms of 
property were indeterminate in character, for they were not 
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definitely private property, but neither were they definitely com- 
mon property, being a mixture of private and public right, such as 
we find in all the institutions of the Middle Ages. For the purpose 
of legislation, such ambiguous forms could be grasped only by 
understanding, and understanding is not only one-sided, but has 
the essential function of making the world one-sided, a great and 
remarkable work, for only one-sidedness can extract the particular 
from the unorganised mass of the whole and give it shape. The 
character of a thing is a product of understanding. Each thing 
must isolate itself and become isolated in order to be something. 
By confining each of the contents of the world in a stable 
definiteness and as it were solidifying the fluid essence of this 
content, understanding brings out the manifold diversity of the 
world, for the world would not be many-sided without the many 
one-sidednesses. 

Understanding therefore abolished the hybrid, indeterminate 
forms of property by applying to them the existing categories of 
abstract civil law, the model for which was available in Roman law. 
The legislative mind considered it was the more justified in 
abolishing the obligations of this indeterminate property towards 
the class of the very poor, because it also abolished the state 
privileges of property. It forgot, however, that even from the 
standpoint of civil law a twofold private right was present here: a 
private right of the owner and a private right of the non-owner; 
and this apart from the fact that no legislation abolishes the 
privileges of property under constitutional law, but merely divests 
them of their strange character and gives them a civil character. 
If, however, every medieval form of right, and therefore of 
property also, was in every respect hybrid, dualistic, split into two, 
and understanding rightly asserted its principle of unity in respect 
of this contradictory determination, it nevertheless overlooked the 
fact that there exist objects of property which, by their very 
nature, can never acquire the character of predetermined private 
property, objects which, by their elemental nature and their 
accidental mode of existence, belong to the sphere of occupation 
rights, and therefore of the occupation right of that class which, 
precisely because of these occupation rights, is excluded from all 
other property and which has the same position in civil society as 
these objects have in nature. 

It will be found that the customs which are customs of the entire 
poor class are based with a sure instinct on the indeterminale aspect 
of property; it will be found not only that this class feels an urge 
to satisfy a natural need, but equally that it feels the need to satisfy 
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a rightful urge. Fallen wood provides an example of this. Such 
wood has as litde organic connection with the growing tree as the 
cast-off skin has with the snake. Nature itself presents as it were a 
model of the antithesis between poverty and wealth in the shape 
of the dry, snapped twigs and branches separated from organic 
life in contrast to the trees and stems which are firmly root- 
ed and full of sap, organically assimilating air, light, water and 
soil to develop their own proper form and individual life. It is a 
physical representation of poverty and wealth. Human poverty 
senses this kinship and deduces its right to property from this 
feeling of kinship. If, therefore, it claims physical organic wealth 
for the predetermined property owners, it claims physical poverty 
for need and its fortuity. In this play of elemental forces, poverty 
senses a beneficent power more humane than human power. The 
fortuitous arbitrary action of privileged individuals is replaced by 
the fortuitous operation of elemental forces, which take away from 
private property what the latter no longer voluntarily foregoes. 
Just as it is not fitting for the rich to lay claim to alms distributed 
in the street, so also in regard to these alms of nature. But it is by 
its activity, too, that poverty acquires its right. By its act of gath- 
ering, the elemental class of human society appoints itself to intro- 
duce order among the products of the elemental power of nature. 
The position is similar in regard to those products which, because 
of their wild growth, are a wholly accidental appendage of property 
and, if only because of their unimportance, are not an object for 
the activity of the actual owner. The same thing holds good also in 
regard to gleaning after the harvest and similar customary rights. 

In these customs of the poor class, therefore, there is an 
instinctive sense of right; their roots are positive and legitimate, 
and the form of customary right here conforms all the more to 
nature because up to now the existence of the poor class itself has 
been a mere custom of civil society, a custom which has not found 
an appropriate place in the conscious organisation of the state. 

The debate in question affords an example of the way in which 
these customary rights are treated, an example which exhaustively 
illustrates the method and spirit of the whole procedure. 

An urban deputy opposed the provision by which the gathering 
of bilberries and cranberries is also treated as theft. He spoke 
primarily on behalf of the children of the poor, who pick these 
fruits to earn a trifling sum for their parents; an activity which has 
been permitted by the owners since time immemorial and has given 
rise to a customary right of the children. This fact was countered by 
another deputy, who remarked that 
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**in his area these berries have already become articles of commerce and are 
dispatched to Holland by the barrer*. 

In om locality, therefore, things have actually gone so far that a 
customary right of the poor has been turned into a monopoly of the 
rich. That is exhaustive proof that common property can be 
monopolised, from which it naturally follows that it must be 
monopolised. The nature of the object calls for monopoly because 
private property interests here have invented this monopoly. The 
modern idea conceived by some money-grabbing petty traders 
becomes irrefutable when it provides profit for the age-old 
Teutonic landed interest. 

The wise legislator will prevent crime in order not to have 
to punish it, but he will do so not by obstructing the sphere of 
right, but by doing away with the negative aspect of every instinct 
of right, giving the latter a positive sphere of action. He will not 
confine himself to removing the impossibility for members of one 
class to belong to a higher sphere of right, but will raise their class 
itself to the real possibility of enjoying its rights. But if the state is 
not humane, rich and high-minded enough for this, it is at least 
the legislator’s absolute duty not to convert into a crime what 
circumstances alone have caused to be an offence. He must exercise 
the utmost leniency in correcting as a social irregularity what it 
would be the height of injustice for him to punish as an anti-social 
crime. Otherwise he will be combating the social instinct while 
supposing that he is combating its anti-social form. In short, if 
popular customary rights are suppressed, the attempt to exercise 
them can only be treated as the simple contravention of a police 
regulation, but never punished as a crime. Punishment by police 
penalties is an expedient to be used against an act which 
circumstances characterise as a superficial irregularity not con- 
stituting any violation of the eternal rule of law. The punishment 
must not inspire more repugnance than the offence, the igno- 
miny of crime must not be turned into the ignominy of law; the basis 
of the state is undermined if misfortune becomes a crime or crime 
becomes a misfortune. Far from upholding this point of view, the 
Provincial Assembly does not observe even the elementary rules of 
legislation. 

The petty, wooden, mean and selfish soul of interest sees only 
one point, the point in which it is wounded, like a coarse person 
who regards a passer-by as the most infamous, vilest creature 
under the sun because this unfortunate creature has trodden on 
his corns. He makes his corns the basis for his views and 
judgment, he makes the one point where the passer-by comes into 
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contact with him into the only point where the very nature of this 
man comes into contact with the world. But a man may very well 
happen to tread on my corns without on that account ceasing to 
be an honest, indeed an excellent, man. Just as you must not 
judge people by your corns, you must not see them through the 
eyes of your private interest.’^ Private interest makes the one 
sphere in which a person comes into conflict with this interest into 
this person’s whole sphere of life. It makes the law a rat-catcher, 
who wants only to destroy vermin, for he is not a naturalist and 
therefore regards rats only as vermin. But the state must regard 
the infringer of forest regulations as something more than a 
wood-pilferer, more than an enemy to wood. Is not the state linked 
with each of its citizens by a thousand vital nerves, and has it the 
right to sever all these nerves because this citizen has himself 
arbitrarily severed one of them? Therefore the state will regard 
even an infringer of forest regulations as a human being, a living 
member of the state, one in whom its heart’s blood flows, a soldier 
who has to defend his Fatherland, a witness whose voice must be 
heard by the court, a member of the community with public duties 
to perform, the father of a family, whose existence is sacred, and, 
above all, a citizen of the state. The state will not light-heartedly 
exclude one of its members from all these functions, for the state 
amputates itself whenever it turns a citizen into a criminal. Above 
all, the moral legislator will consider it a most serious, most painful, 
and most dangerous matter if an action which previously was not 
regarded as blameworthy is classed among criminal acts. 

Interest, however, is practical, and nothing in the world is more 
practical than to strike down one’s enemy. “Hates any man the 
thing he would not kill?’’ we are already told by Shylock.** The 
true legislator should fear nothing but wrong, but the legislative 
interest knows only fear of the consequences of rights, fear of the 
evil-doers against whom the laws are made. Cruelty is a charac- 
teristic feature of laws dictated by cowardice, for cowardice can be 
energetic only by being cruel. Private interest, however, is always 
cowardly, for its heart, its soul, is an external object which can 
always be wrenched away and injured, and who has not trembled 
at the danger of losing heart and soul? How could the selfish 
legislator be human when something inhuman, an alien material 
essence, is his supreme essence? il a peur, il est terrible,''*' 

* A pun on the German words Hukneraugm — corns, and Augen — eyes. — Ed. 

^ W. Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Scene 1. — Ed. 

® **When he is afraid, he is terrible.” — Ed. 
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says the National about Guizot. These words could be inscribed as 
a motto over all legislation inspired by self-interest, and therefore by 
cowardice. 

When the Samoyeds kill an animal, before skinning it they 
assure it in the most serious tones that only Russians have done it 
this injury, that it is being dismembered with a Russian knife, and 
therefore it should revenge itself only on Russians. Even without 
any claim to be a Samoyed, it is possible to turn the law into 
Russian knife. Let us see how this is done. 

In connection with § 4, the commission proposed: 

“At distances greater than two miles, the warden who makes the charge determines 
the value according to the existing local price.*' 

An urban deputy protested against this as follows: 

“The proposal to allow the valuation of the stolen wood to be made by the 
forester who brings the charge evokes serious doubt. Of course, this official has our 
full confidence, but only as regards the fact, by no means as regards the value. The 
latter should be determined according to a valuation made by the local authorities 
and confirmed by the district president. It is true that it has been proposed that 
§ 14, according to which the penalty imposed should accrue to the forest owner, 
should not be adopted**, etc. “If § 14 were to be retained, the proposed provision 
would be doubly dangerous. For, in the nature of things, the forester who is 
employed by the forest owner and paid by him would certainly have to put the 
value of the stolen wood as high as possible.** 

The Provincial Assembly approved the proposal of the commis- 
sion. 

We see here the enactment of patrimonial jurisdiction. The pat- 
rimonial warden is at the same time in part a judge. The val- 
uation is part of the sentence. Hence the sentence is already 
partly anticipated in the record of the charge. The warden who 
made the charge sits in the collegium of judges; he is the expert 
whose decision is binding for the court, he performs a function 
from which the other judges are excluded by him. It is foolish 
to oppose inquisitorial methods when there exist even patrimo- 
nial gendarmes and denouncers who at the same time act as 
judges. 

Apart from this fundamental violation of our institutions, it is 
obvious from an examination of the qualifications of the warden 
who makes the charge how litde he is objectively able to be at the 
same time the valuer of the stolen wood. 

As warden, he personifies the protecting genius of the forest. 
Protection, especially personal, physical protection, calls for an 
effective, energetic and loving attitude to the object of his care, an 
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attitude in which he as it were coalesces with the growing forest. 
The forest must be everything to him, its value for him must be 
absolute. The valuer’s attitude to the stolen wood, on the other 
hand, is one of sceptical distrust. He measures it with a keen 
prosaic eye by an ordinary standard and reckons how much it is 
worth in hellers and pfennigs. A warden and a valuer are as 
different as a mineralogist and a trader in minerals. The forest 
warden cannot estimate the value of the stolen wood, for in any 
record for the court giving his estimate of the value of the stolen 
material he is estimating his own value, because it is the value of 
his own activity, and do you believe that he would not protect 
the value of the object under his care as much as the substance 
of it? 

The functions entrusted to one man, for whom severity is an 
official duty, are contradictory not only in relation to the object 
under protection, but also in relation to the persons concerned. 

As guardian of the wood, the warden has to protect the interests 
of the private owner, but as valuer he has just as much to protect 
the interests of the infringer of forest regulations against the 
extravagant demands of the private owner. While he has, perhaps, 
to use his fists on behalf of the forest, he has immediately 
thereafter to use his brains on behalf of the forest’s enemy. While 
embodying the interests of the forest owner, he has at the same 
time to be a guarantee against these same interests. 

The warden, furthermore, is the denouncer. The charge he 
draws up is a denunciation. The value of the object, therefore, 
becomes the subject-matter of the denunciation. The warden loses 
his dignity as a judge, and the function of judge is most 
profoundly debased, because at that moment it is indistinguishable 
from the function of denouncer. 

Finally, this denouncing warden, who cannot rank as an expert, 
whether in his capacity of denouncer or in that of warden, is in 
the pay and service of the forest owner. One might just as well 
leave the valuation, under oath, to the forest owner himself, since 
in the person of his warden he has actually only assumed the 
shape of a third person. 

Instead, however, of finding this position of the denouncing 
warden even somewhat dubious, the Provincial Assembly, on the 
contrary, regarded as dubious the sole provision which constitutes 
the last semblance of the state’s power in the realm of forest glory, 
namely, life appointment of the denouncing wardens. This proposal 
evoked the most vehement protest, and the storm seems hardly to 
have been allayed by the explanation of the spokesman 
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“that already previous Provincial Assemblies had called for life appointment of 
wardens to be abandoned, but that the government had not agre^ to this and 
regarded life appointment as a protection for the state’s subjects.” 

At an earlier date, therefore, the Provincial Assembly had 
already tried to bargain with the government so as to make it 
abandon protection for its subjects, but the Assembly did not go 
beyond bargaining. Let us examine the arguments, as generous as 
they are irrefutable, advanced against life appointment. 

A deputy from the rural communities 

“finds that life appointment of wardens as a condition for confidence in them is 
greatly to the detriment of the small forest owners; and another deputy insists that 
protection must be equally effective for small and big forest owners.” 

A member of the princely estate remarked 

“that life appointment with private persons is very inadvisable, and in France it 
has not been found at all necessary for ensuring confidence in the records drawn 
up by the wardens, but that something must of necessity be done to prevent 
infringements from increasing”. 

An urban deputy said: 

“Credence must be given to all testimony of properly appointed and sworn 
forest officials. Life appointment is, so to speak, an impossibility for many com- 
munities, and especially for owners of small estates. A decision that only forest 
officials who have been appointed for life should be trusted, would deprive these own- 
ers of all forest protection. In a large part of the province, communities and pri- 
vate owners would necessarily have to entrust the protection of their wooded areas 
to field wardens, because their forest area is not large enough to enable them to 
appoint special foresters for it. It would indeed be strange if these field wardens, who 
have also taken an oath to protect the forests, were not to enjoy complete confi- 
dence when they reported a theft of wood, but were trusted when they testified to the 
infringement of forest regulations.” 


[Rheinische Zeitung No. 303, October 30, 1842, SupplemefU\ 

Thus town and countryside and the princely estate have had their 
say. Instead of smoothing out the difference between the rights of 
the infringer of forest regulations and the claims of the forest 
owner, they found that this difference was not great enough. 
There was no attempt to afford equal protection to the forest 
owner and the infringer of forest regulations, it was only sought to 
make the protection of the small forest owner equal to that of the 
big forest owner. In this latter case, equality down to the minu- 
test detail is imperative, whereas in the former case inequality is 
an axiom. Why does the small forest owner demand the same pro- 
tection as the big forest owner? Because both are forest owners. 
But are not both the forest owners and the infringers of forest 
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regulations citizens of the state? If small and big forest owners have 
the same right to protection by the state, does this not apply even 
more to small and big citizens of the state? 

When the member of the princely estate refers to France — for 
interest knows no political antipathies — he only forgets to add 
that in France the warden’s charge concerns the fact but not the 
value. Similarly, the worthy urban spokesman forgets that it is 
inadmissible to rely on a field warden here because it is a matter 
not only of registering a theft of wood but also of establishing the 
value of the wood. 

What is the gist of all the arguments we have just heard? It is 
that the small forest owner does not have the means for appointing 
a warden for life. What follows from this? It follows that the small 
forest owner is not entitled to undertake this task. But what 
conclusion is drawn by the small forest owner? That he is entitled 
to appoint a warden as a valuer who can be given notice of 
dismissal. His lack of means entides him to a privilege. 

Moreover, the small forest owner does not have the means to 
support an independent collegium of judges. Therefore let the state 
and the accused manage without an independent collegium of 
judges, let a manservant of the small forest owner have a seat on 
the tribunal, or if he has no manservant, let it be his maidservant; 
and if he has no maidservant, let him sit there himself. Has not 
the accused the same right in regard to the executive power, 
which is an organ of the state, as he has in regard to the judicial 
power? Why then should not the tribunal also be organised in 
accordance with the means of the small forest owner? 

Can the relation between the state and the accused be altered 
because of the meagre resources of a private person, the forest 
owner? The state has a right in relation to the accused because it 
confronts him as the state. An immediate consequence of this is its 
duty to act towards the law-breaker as the state and in the man- 
ner of the state. The state has not only the means to act in a 
way which is as appropriate to its reason, its universality, and 
its dignity as it is to the right, the life and the property of the 
incriminated citizen; it is its absolute duty to possess and apply 
these means. No one will make this demand of the forest owner, 
whose forest is not the state and whose soul is not the soul of 
the state. — But what conclusion was drawn from that? It was 
concluded that since private property does not have means 
to raise itself to the standpoint of the state, the latter is obliged 
to lower itself to the irrational and illegal means of private 
property. 
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This claim on the part of private interest, the paltry soul of 
which was never illuminated and thrilled by thought of the state, is 
a serious and sound lesson for the latter. If the state, even in a 
single respect, stoops so low as to act in the manner of private 
property instead of in its own way, the immediate consequence is 
that it has to adapt itself in the form of its means to the narrow 
limits of private property. Private interest is sufficiendy crafty to 
intensify this consequence to the point where private interest in its 
most restricted and paltry form makes itself the limit and rule for 
the action of the state. As a result of this, apart from the complete 
degradation of the state, we have the reverse effect that the most 
irrational and illegal means are put into operation against the 
accused; for supreme concern for the interests of limited pri- 
vate property necessarily turns into unlimited lack of concern for 
the interests of the accused. But if it becomes clearly evident 
here that private interest seeks to degrade, and is bound to de- 
grade, the state into a means operating for the benefit of private 
interest, how can it fail to foUow that a body representing private 
interests, the estates, will seek to degrade, and is bound to degrade, 
the state to the thoughts of private interest? Every modem state, 
however little it corresponds to its concept, will be compelled to 
exclaim at the first practical attempt at such legislative power: 
Your ways are not my ways, your thoughts are not my thoughts! 

How completely unsound the temporary hiring of a denouncing 
warden is, cannot be more glaringly shown than by an argument 
advanced against life appointment, which cannot be attributed to a 
slip of the tongue, for it was read out. The following remark, 
namely, was read out by an urban deputy: 

“Community forest wardens appointed for life are not, and cannot be, under 
such strict control as royal officials. Every spur to loyal fulfilment of duty is paralyt§d 
by life appointment. If the forest warden only hadf performs his duty and ta^es 
care that he cannot be charged with any real offence, he will always find sufficient 
advocacy in his favour to make a proposal for his dismissal under § 56 useless. In 
such circumstances the interested parties will not even dare to put forward such a 
proposal. “ 

We recall that it was decreed that the warden making the charge 
should be given full confidence when it was a question of 
entrusting him with the task of valuation. We recall that § 4 was a 
vote of confidence in the warden. 

We now learn for the first time that the denouncing warden needs 
to be controlled, and strictly controlled. For the first time he 
appears not merely as a man, but as a horse, since spurs and 
fodder are the only stimuli of his conscience, and the muscles for 
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performing his duty are not merely slackened but completely 
paralysed by life appointment. We see that selfishness has a double 
set of weights and measures for weighing and measuring people, 
and two world oudooks, two pairs of spectacles, one showing 
everything black and the other in rosy tints. When it is a matter of 
making other people the victim of its tools and giving a favourable 
appearance to dubious means, selfishness puts on its rose-coloured 
spectacles, which impart an imaginary glory to these tools and 
means, and deludes itself and others with the unpractical, delight- 
ful dreaming of a tender and trusting soul. Every wrinkle of its 
countenance expresses smiling bonhomie. It presses its opponent’s 
hand until it hurts, but it does so as a sign of its trust in him. But 
suddenly it is a question of personal advantage, of carefully testing 
the usefulness of tools and means behind the scenes where stage 
illusions are absent. Being a strict judge of people, it cautiously 
and distrustfully puts on its world-wise dark spectacles of practice. 
Like an experienced horse-dealer it subjects people to a lengthy 
ocular inspection, overlooking no detail, and they seem to it to be 
as petty, as pitiful, and as dirty, as selfishness itself. 

We do not intend to argue with the world outlook of selfishness, 
but we want to compel it to be consistent. We do not want it to 
reserve all worldly wisdom for itself and leave only fantasies for 
others. We want to make the sophistical spirit of private interest 
abide for a moment by its own conclusions. 

If the warden making the charge is a man such as you describe, 
a man whom life appointment, far from giving him a feeling of 
independence, security and dignity in the performance of his 
duty,, has, on the contrary, deprived of any incentive to do his 
duty, how can we expect this man to behave impartially towards 
the accused when he is the unconditional slave of your arbitrary 
power? If only spurs force this man to do his duty, and if you are 
the wearer of the spurs, what fate must we prophesy for the 
accused, who wears no spurs? If even you yourself cannot exercise 
sufficiently strict control over this warden, how can the state or the 
accused side in the case control him? Does not what you say of life 
appointment apply instead to an appointment that can be termi- 
nated: “if the forest warden only hif performs his duty, he will 
always find sufficient advocacy in his favour to make a proposal 
for his dismissal under § 56 useless”? Would not all of you be 
advocates for him as long as he performed half his duty, namely, 
the protection of your interests? 

The conversion of naive, excessive confidence in the forest 
warden into abusive, censorious distrust reveals the gist of the 
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matter. It is not in the forest warden but in yourselves that you 
place this tremendous confidence which you want the state and 
the infringer of forest regulations to accept as a dogma. 

It is not the warden’s official position, nor his oath, nor his 
conscience that should be the guarantee of the accused against 
you; on the contrary, your sense of justice, your humanity, your 
disinterestedness, your moderation should be the guarantee of 
the accused against the forest warden. Your control is his ultimate 
and only guarantee. Imbued with a vague notion of your personal 
excellence, wrapt in poetic self-delight, you offer the parties in the 
case your individual qualities as a means of protection against your 
laws. I confess that I do not share this romantic conception of the 
forest owners. I do not at all believe that persons can be a 
guarantee against laws; on the contrary, I believe that laws must 
be a guarantee against persons. And can even the most daring 
fantasy imagine that men who in the noble work of legislation 
cannot for a moment rise above the narrow, practically base 
standpoint of self-seeking to the theoretical height of a universal 
and objective point of view, men who tremble even at the thought 
of future disadvantages and seize on anything to defend their 
interests, can these men become philosophers in the face of real 
danger? But no one, not even the most excellent legislator, can be 
allowed to put himself above the law he has made. No one has the 
right to decree a vote of confidence in himself when it entails 
consequences for third persons. 

But whether it is permissible for you even to demand that 
people should place special confidence in you, may be judged 
from the following facts. 


“He must oppose § 87,” stated an urban deputy, “since its provisions would 
give rise to extensive and fruidess investigations, as a result of which personal 
freedom and freedom of intercourse would be violated. It is not permissible 
beforehand to regard everyone as a criminal and to assume a crime before having 
proof that it has been committed.” 

Another urban deputy said that the paragraph ought to be 
deleted. The vexatious provision that “everyone has to prove 
where he obtained his wood”, with the result that everyone could 
be under suspicion of stealing and concealing wood, was a gross 
and injurious intrusion into the life of the citizen. The paragraph 
was adopted. 

In truth, you presume too much on people’s inconsistency if 
you expect them to proclaim as a maxim that distrust is to 
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their detriment and confidence is to your advantage, and if you 
expect their confidence and distrust to see through the eyes 
of your private interest and feel through the heart of your private 
interest. 

Yet another argument is advanced against life appointment, an 
argument of which it is impossible to say whether it is more 
calculated to evoke contempt or ridicule. 

“It is also impermissible that the free will of private persons should be so greatly 
restricted in this way, for which reason only appointments that can be terminated 
should be allowed.” 


The news that man possesses free will which must not be 
restricted in all kinds of ways, is certainly as comforting as it is 
unexpected. The oracles which we have so far heard have resem- 
bled the ancient oracle at Dodona.®* They are dispensed from 
wood. Free will, however, does not have the quality of an estate. 
How are we to understand this sudden rebellious emergence of 
ideology, for as far as ideas are concerned we have before us only 
followers of Napoleon? 

The will of the forest owner requires freedom to deal \\ath the 
infringer of forest regulations as it sees fit and in the way it finds 
most convenient and least costly. This will wants the state to hand 
over the evil-doer to it to deal with at its discretion. It demands 
plein pouvoir.* It does not oppose the restriction of free will, 
it opposes the manner of this restriction, which is so restrictive 
that it affects not only the infringer of forest regulations but 
also the owner of the wood. Does not this free will want to have 
numerous freedoms? Is it not a very free, an excellent, free 
will? And is it not scandalous in the nineteenth century to dare 
to restrict “so greatly in this way” the free will of those pri- 
vate persons who promulgate public laws? It is, indeed, scan- 
dalous. 

Even that obstinate reformer, free will, must join the adherents 
of the good arguments headed by the sophistry of private interest. 
But this free will must have good manners, it must be a cautious, 
loyal free will, one which is able to arrange itself in such a way 
that its sphere coincides with the sphere of the arbitrary power of 
those same privileged private persons. Only once has there been 
mention of free will, and on this one occasion it appears in the 
shape of a squat private person who hurls blocks of wood at the 


Full powers. — Ed, 
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spirit of rational will. Indeed, what need is there for this spirit 
where the will is chained to the most petty and selfish interests like 
a galley-slave to his rowing bench? 

The climax of this whole argument is summarised in the 
following remark, which turns the relationship in question upside- 
down: 

“While the royal forest wardens and gamekeepers may be appointed for life, in 
the case of rural communides and private persons this evokes the most serious 
misgivings.'* 

As if the sole source of misgivings were not in that private 
servants act here in the place of state officialsl As if life appoint- 
ment was not aimed precisely against private persons, who are 
the ones that evoke misgivings] Rien n*est plus terrible que la logique 
dans Vabsurdite,^ that is to say, nothing is more terrible than the log- 
ic of selfishness. 

This logic, which turns the servant of the forest owner into a 
state authority, turns the authority of the state into a servant of the forest 
owner. The state structure, the purpose of the individual adminis- 
trative authorities, everything must get out of hand so that 
everything is degraded into an instrument of the forest owner and 
his interest operates as the soul governing the entire mechanism. 
All the organs of the state become ears, eyes, arms, legs, by means 
of which the interest of the forest owner hears, observes, ap- 
praises, protects, reaches out, and runs. 

The commission proposed the addition to §62 of a conclusion 
demanding that inability to pay be certified by the tax-collector, 
the burgomaster and two local officials of the community in which 
the infringer of forest regulations lives. A deputy from the rural 
communities considered that to make use of the tax-collector was 
contrary to existing legislation. Of course, no attention was paid to 
this contradiction. 

In connection with §20, the commission proposed: 

“In the Rhine Province the competent forest owner should be authorised to 
hand over convicted persons to the local authority to perform penal labour in such 
a way that their working days will be put to the account of the manual services on 
communal roads which the forest owner is obliged to render in the rural 
community, and accordingly subtracted from this obligation.” 

Against this, the objection was raised 

“that burgomasters cannot be used as executors for individual members of the 
rural community and that the labour of ctmvkts cannot be accepted as compensa- 
tion for the work which has to be performed by paid day-labourers or servants”. 

* Nothing is more terrible than logic carried to absurdity. — Ed. 
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The spokesman commented: 

“Even if it is a burdensome task for the burgomasters to see that unwilling and 
insubordinate prisoners convicted of infringing forest regulations are made to 
work, nevertheless it is one of the functions of these officials to induce disobedient 
and evil-minded persons in their charge to return to the path of duty, and is it not 
a noble deed to lead the convict away from the wrong road back to the right path? 
Who in the countryside has more means of doing this than the burgomasters?** 

Reineke put on an anxious and sorrowful mien. 

Which excited the pity of many a good-natured man, 

Lampe, the hare, especially was sore distressed.* 

The Provincial Assembly adopted the proposal. 

[Rheinische Zeitung No. 305, November 1, 1842, Supplement] 

The good burgomaster must undertake a burdensome task and 
perform a noble deed in order that the forest owner can fulfil his 
duty to the community without expense to himself. The forest 
owner could with equal right make use of the burgomaster as a 
chief cook or head waiter. Is it not a noble deed for the 
burgomaster to look after the kitchen or cellar of those in his 
charge? The convicted criminal is not in the charge of the 
burgomaster, but in the charge of the prison superintendent. Does 
not the burgomaster lose the strength and dignity of his position 
if, instead of representing the community, he is made an executor 
for individual members, if he is turned from a burgomaster into a 
taskmaster? Will not the other, free members of the community be 
insulted if their honest work for the general good is degraded to 
the level of penal labour for the benefit of particular individuals? 

But it is superfluous to expose these sophistries. Let the spokes- 
man be so good as to tell us himself how worldly-wise people 
judge humane phrases. He makes the forest owner address the follow- 
ing reply to the farm owner who displays humanity: 

“If some ears of corn are pilfered from a landowner, the thief would say: 
have no bread, so 1 take a few ears of com from the large amount you p>os8ess’, just 
as the wood thief says: ‘I have no firewood, so I steal some wood.* The landowner 
is protected by Article 444 of the Criminal Code, which punishes the taking of ears 
of com with 2-5 years’ imprisonment. The forest owner has no such powerful 
protection,” 

This last envious exclamation of the forest owner contains a 
whole confession of faith. You farm owner, why are you so 
magnanimous where my interests are concerned? Because your 
interests are already looked after. So let there be no illusions! 
Magnanimity either costs nothing or brings something in. There- 

* J. Goethe, Reineke Fuchs, Sechster Gesang. — Ed. 
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fore, farm owner, you cannot deceive the forest owner! Therefore, 
forest owner, do not deceive the burgomaster! 

This intermezzo alone would suffice to prove what litde mean- 
ing “noble deeds” can have in our debate, if the whole debate did 
not prove that moral and humane reasons occur here merely as 
phrases. But interest is miserly even with phrases. It invents them 
only in case of need, when the results are of considerable 
advantage. Then it becomes eloquent, its blood circulates faster, it 
is not sparing even with noble deeds that yield it profit at the 
expense of others, with flattering words and sugary endearments. 
And all that, all of it, is exploited only in order to convert the 
infringement of forest regulations into current coin for the forest 
owner, to make the infringer of forest regulations into a lucrative 
source of income, to be able to invest the capital more convenient- 
ly — for the wood thief has become a capital for the forest owner. 
It is not a question of misusing the burgomaster for the benefit of 
the infringer of forest regulations, but of misusing the burgomas- 
ter for the benefit of the forest owner. What a remarkable trick of 
fate it is, what a remarkable fact, that on the rare occasions when a 
problematic benefit for the infringer of forest regulations is given 
a passing mention, the forest owner is guaranteed an unquestion- 
able benefit! 

The following is yet another example of these humane senti- 
ments! 

Spokesman: French law does not acknowledge the commutation of imprison* 
ment into forest labour; he considers this commutation a wise and beneficial 
measure, for imprisonment does not always lead to reform but very often to 
corruption.” 

Previously, when innocent persons were turned into criminals, 
when in connection with the gathering of fallen wood a deputy re- 
marked that in prison they were brought into contact with invet- 
erate thieves, prisons were said to be good. Suddenly reforma- 
tories have been metamorphosed into institutions for corrup- 
tion, for at this moment it is of advantage to the interests of 
the forest owner that prisons corrupt. By reform of the crimi- 
nal is understood improvement of tfce percentage of profit which 
it is the criminal’s noble function to provide for the forest 
owner. 

Interest has no memory, for it thinks only of itself. And the one 
thing about which it is concerned, itself, it never forgets. But it is 
not concerned about contradictions, for it never comes into 
contradiction with itself. It is a constant improviser, for it has no 
system, only expedients. 
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Whereas humane and rightful motives have no part to play 
except 

Ce qu’au bal nous autres sots humains, 

Nous appcions faire tapisserie * 

expedients are the most active agents in the argumentative 
mechanism of private interest. Among these expedients, we note 
two that constandy recur in this debate and constitute the main 
categories, namely, “good motives'' and ''harmful results". We see 
sometimes the spokesman for the commission, sometimes another 
member of the Assembly, defending every ambiguous provision 
against hostile shafts of objections by means of the shield of 
shrewd, wise and good motives. We see every conclusion drawn 
from the standpoint of right rejected by referring to its harmful 
or dangerous results. Let us examine for a moment these 
extensive expedients, these expedients par excelUncey these expe- 
dients covering everything and a little more. 

Interest knows how to denigrate right by presenting a prospect 
of harmful results due to its effects in the external world; it knows 
how to whitewash what is wrong by ascribing good motives to it, 
that is, by retreating into the internal world of its thoughts. Law 
produces bad results in the external world among bad people, 
wrong springs from good motives in the breast of the honest man 
who decrees it; but both, the good motives and the harmful 
results, have in common the peculiar feature that they do not look 
at a thing in relation to itself, that they do not treat the law as an 
independent object, but direct attention away from the law either 
to the external world or to their own mind, that therefore they 
manoeuvre behind the back of the law. 

What are harmful results? Our whole account has shown that 
they are not to be understood as harmful results for the state, the 
law, or the accused. Moreover, we should like to make quite clear 
in a few lines that they do not include harmful results for the 
safety of citizens. 

We have already heard from members of the Assembly them- 
selves that the provision by which “everyone has to prove where 
he obtained his wood” is a gross and injurious intrusion into the 
life of the citizen and makes every citizen the victim of vexatious 
bullying. Another provision declares that everyone in whose 
keeping stolen wood is found is to be regarded as a thief, although 
a deputy stated: 

" Whatt at a bail, we simple folk call being wallflowers. — Ed. 
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‘*This could be dangerous for many an honest man. Wood stolen by someone 
nearby might be thrown into his courtyard and the innocent man punished." 

Under §66 any citizen who buys a broom that is not issued 
under monopoly is punishable by hard labour from four weeks to 
two years. On this, an urban deputy commented as follows: 

"This paragraph threatens with hard labour each and every cidzen of the 
Elbcrfeld, Lennep and Solingen districts." 

Finally, supervision and management of the game and forest 
police have been made not only a right but a duty of the militaty, 
although Article 9 of the Criminal Code speaks only of officials 
who are under the supervision of state prosecutors and can 
therefore be the object of immediate proceedings on the part of 
the latter, which is not the case with the military. This is a threat 
both to the independence of the courts and to the freedom and 
security of citizens. 

Hence, far from there being any talk of possible harmful results 
for the safety of citizens, their safety itself is treated as a 
circumstance having harmful results. 

What then are harmful results? Harmful is that which is 
harmful to the interests of the forest owner. If, therefore, the law 
does not result in the furtherance of his interests, its results are 
harmful. And in this respect interest is keen-sighted. Whereas 
previously it did not see what was obvious to the naked eye, it now 
sees even what is only visible through a microscope. The whole 
world is a thorn in the side of private interest, a world full of 
dangers, precisely because it is the world not of a single interest 
but of many interests. Private interest considers itself the ultimate 
purpose of the world. Hence if the law does not realise this 
ultimate purpose, it becomes inexpedient law. Law which is harmful 
to private interests is therefore law with harmful results. 

Are good motives considered to be better than harmful results? 

Interest does not think, it calculates. Motives are its figures. 
Motive is an incentive for abolishing the basis of law, and who can 
doubt that private interest will have many incentives for doing so? 
The goodness of a motive lies in the casual flexibility with which it 
can set aside the objective facts of the case and lull itself and 
others into the illusion that it is not necessary to keep one's mind 
on what is good, but that it suffices to have good thoughts while 
doing a bad thing. 

Resuming the thread of our argument, we mention first of all a 
side line to the noble deeds recommended to the Herr Bur- 
gomaster. 
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**The commistion proposed an amended version of §54 along the following 
lines: if the accused demands that the warden who drew up the charge be 
summoned, then he must also deposit with the forestry court tn advance ^1 the 
costs thereby incurred.” 

The state and the court must not do anything gratis in the 
interests of the accused. They must demand payment in advance 
which obviously in advance makes difficult any confrontation of 
the warden making the charge and the accused. 

A noble deed! Just one single noble deed! A kingdom for a 
noble deed!* But the only noble deed proposed is that which the 
Herr Burgomaster has to perform for the benefit of the Herr 
Forest Owner. The burgomaster is the representative of noble 
deeds, their humanised expression, and the series of noble deeds 
is exhausted and ended for ever with the burden which was im- 
posed with melancholy sacrifice on the burgomaster. 

If, for the good of the state and the moral benefit of the crimi- 
nal, the Herr Burgomaster must do more than his duty, should not 
the forest owners, for the sake of the same good, demand less than 
their private interest requires? 

One might think that the reply to this question had been given 
in the part of the debate already dealt with, but that is a mistake. 
We come to the penal provisions, 

“A deputy from the knighdy estate considered that the forest owner would still 
be inadequately cx>mpensated even if he received (over and above the simple 
replacement of the vsilue) the amount of the fine imposed, which would often not 
be obtainable.” 

An urban deputy remarked: 


“The provisions of this paragraph (§ 15) could have the most serious conse- 
quences. The forest owner would receive in this way threefold compensation, 
namely: the value, then the four-, six-, or eightfold fine, and in addition a special 
sum as compensation for loss, which will often be assessed quite arbitrarily and will 
be the result of a fiction rather than of reality. In any case, it seemed necessary to 
him to direct that the special compensation in question should be claimed at once 
at the forestry court and awarded in the court’s sentence. It was obvious from the 
nature of the case that proof of loss sustained should be supplied separately and 
could not be based merely on the warden’s report.” 

Opposing this, the spokesman and another member explained 
how the additional value mentioned here could arise in various 
cases indicated by them. The paragraph was adopted. 


* These words are reminiscent of “A horse, a horsel My kingdom for a horse!” 
W. Shakespeare, King Richard III, Act V, Scene 4. — Ed. 
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Crime becomes a lottery in which the forest owner, if he is 
lucky, can even win a prize. There can be additional value, but the 
forest owner, who already receives the simple value, can also make 
a profitable business out of the four-, six-, or eightfold fine. But if, 
besides the simple value, he receives special compensation for loss, 
the four-, six-, or eightfold fine is also sheer profit. If a member 
of the knightly estate thinks the money accruing as a fine is an 
inadequate guarantee because it would often not be obtainable, it 
would certainly not become more obtainable by the value and the 
compensation for loss having to be recovered as well. We shall see 
presently how this difficulty of receiving money from the accused 
is overcome. 

Could the forest owner have any better insurance for his wood 
than that instituted here, whereby crime has been turned into a 
source of income? Like a clever general he converts the attack 
against him into an infallible opportunity for a profitable victory, 
since even the additional value of the wood, an economic fantasy, 
is turned into a substance by theft. The forest owner has to be 
guaranteed not only his wood, but also his wood business, while 
the convenient homage he pays to his business manager, the state, 
consists in not paying for its services. It is a remarkable idea to 
turn the punishment of crime from a victory of the law over 
attacks on it into a victory of selfishness over attacks on selfishness. 

In particular, however, we draw the attention of our readers to 
the provision of § 14, which compels us to abandon the customary 
idea that leges barbarorum are laws of barbaric peoples. Punishment 
as such, the restoration of the law, which must certainly be 
distinguished from restitution of the value and compensation for 
loss, the restoration of private property, is transformed from 
a public punishment into a private compensation, the fines going not 
to the state treasury, but to the private coffers of the forest 
owner. 

True, an urban deputy stated; “This is contrary to the dignity 
of the state and the principles of correct criminal jurisprudence^, 
but a deputy from the knightly estate appealed to the Assembly’s 
sense of right and fairness to protect the rights of the forest 
owner, that is to say, he appealed to a special sense of right and 
fairness. 

Barbaric peoples order the payment of a definite monetary 
compensation (atonement money) to the injured person for a 
definite crime. The notion of public punishment arose only in 
opposition to this view, which regards a crime merely as an injury 
to the individual, but the people and the theory have yet to be 
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discovered which are so complacent as to allow an individual to 
claim for himself both the private punishment and that imposed 
by the state. 

The Assembly of the Estates must have been led astray by a 
complete qui pro quo. The law-giving forest owner confused for a 
moment his two roles, that of legislator and that of forest owner. 
In one case as a forest owner he made the thief pay him for the 
wood, and in the other as a legislator he made the thief pay him 
for the thiefs criminal frame of mind, and it quite accidentally 
happened that in both cases it was the forest owner who was paid. 
So we are no longer faced by the simple droit du seigneur^ We 
have passed through the era of public law to the era of double 
patrimonial right, patrimonial right raised to the second power. 
The patrimonial property owners have taken advantage of the 
progress of time, which is the refutation of their demands, to 
usurp not only the private punishment typical of the barbaric 
world outlook, but also the public punishment typical of the 
modem world outlook. 

Owing to the refunding of the value and in addition a special 
compensation for loss, the relation between the wood thief and the 
forest owner has ceased to exist, for the infringement of forest 
regulations has been completely abolished. Both thief and proper- 
ty owner have returned to their former state in its entirety. The 
forest owner has suffered by the theft of wood only insofar as the 
wood has suffered, but not insofar as the law has been violated. 
Only the sensuously perceptible aspect of the crime affects him, 
but the criminal nature of the act does not consist in the attack on 
the wood as a material object, but in the attack on the wood as 
part of the state system, an attack on the right to property as such, 
the realisation of a wrongful frame of mind. Has the forest owner 
any private claims to a law-abiding frame of mind on the part of 
the thief? And what is the multiplication of the punishment for a 
repetition of the offence except a punishment for a criminal frame 
of mind? Can the forest owner present private demands where he 
has no private claims? Was the forest owner the state, prior to the 
theft of wood? He was not, but he becomes it after the theft. The 
wood possesses the remarkable property that as soon as it is stolen 
it bestows on its owner state qualities which previously he did not 
possess. But the forest owner can only get back what has been 
taken from him. If the state is given back to him— and it is 
actually given him when he is given not only a private right, but 
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the state’s right over the law-breaker — then he must have been 
robbed of the state, the state must have been hb private property. 
Therefore the wood thief, like a second St. Christopher, bore the 
state itself on his back in the form of the stolen wood. 

Public punbhment b satisfaction for the crime to the reason of 
the state; it is therefore a right of the state, but it is a right which 
the state can no more transfer to private persons than one per- 
son can hand over his conscience to another. Every right of the 
state in relation to the criminal is at the same time a right of the 
criminal in relation to the state. No interposing of intermediate 
links can convert the relation of a criminal to the state into a 
relation between him and private persons. Even if it were desired 
to allow the state to give up its rights, i.e., to commit suicide, such 
an abandonment of its obligations on the part of the state would 
be not merely negligence, but a crime. 

It is therefore as impossible for the forest owner to obtain from 
the state a private right to public punishment as it is for him to 
have any conceivable right, in and for himself, to impose public 
punbhment. If, in the absence of a rightful claim to do so, I make 
the criminal act of a third person an independent source of 
income for myself, do I not thus become hb accomplice? Or am I 
any the less his accomplice because to him falls the punishment 
and to me the fruit of the crime? The guilt is not attenuated by a 
private person abusing his status as a legislator to arrogate to 
himself rights belonging to the state because of a crime committed 
by a third person. The embezzling of public, state funds is a crime 
against the state, and is not the money from fines public money 
belonging to the state? 

The wood thief has robbed the forest owner of wood, but 
the forest owner has made use of the wood thief to purloin the 
state itself. How literally true thb is can be seen from § 19, the provi- 
sions of which do not stop at imposing a fine but also lay claim to 
the body and life of the accused. According to § 19, the infringer of 
forest regulations is handed over completely to the forest owner, 
for whom he has to perform forest labour. According to an urban 
deputy, this ’’could lead to great inconvenience. He wished merely 
to call attention to the danger of this procedure in the case of 
persons of the other sex”. 

A deputy from the knightly estate gave the following eternally 
memorable reply: 

“It is, indeed, as necessary as it is expedient when discussing a draft law to 
examine and firmly establish its principles in advance, but once this has been done, 
there can be no going back to them in discussing each separate paragraph.** 
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After this, the paragraph was adopted withoiU opposition. 

Be clever enough to start out from bad principles, and you 
cannot fail to be rightfully entitled to the bad consequences. You 
might think, of course, that the worthlessness of the princi- 
ple would be revealed in the abnormity of its consequences, but 
if you knew the world you would realise that the clever man 
takes full advantage of every consequence of what he has once 
succeeded in carrying through. We are only surprised that the 
forest owner is not allowed to heat his stove with the wood 
thieves. Since it is a question not of right, but of the principles 
which the Provincial Assembly has chosen to take as its starting 
point, there is not the slightest obstacle in the way of this conse- 
quence. 

In direct contradiction to the dogma enunciated above^ a brief 
retrospective glance shows us how necessary it would have been to 
discuss the principles afresh in respect of each paragraph; how, 
through the voting on paragraphs which were apparendy uncon- 
nected and far remote from one another, one provision after 
another was surreptitiously slipped throng, and once the first has 
been put through in this way, then in regard to the subsequent 
ones even the semblance of the condition under which alone the 
first could be accepted was discarded. 

[Rheinische Zeitung No. 307, November 3. 1842, Supplement] 

When in connection with §4 the question arose of entrusting 
valuation to the warden making the charge, an urban deputy 
remarked: 

**If the proposal that fines should be paid into the state treasury b not 
approved, the provision under discussion will be doubly dangerous.** 

It is dear that the forest warden will not have the same motive 
for overesdmadng if his valuadon is made for the state and not 
for his employer. Discussion of this point was skilfully avoided, the 
impression being given that §14, which awards the money from 
the fine to the forest owner, could be rejected. §4 was put 
through. After vodng ten paragraphs, the Assembly arrived at 
§14, by which §4 was given an altered and dangerous meaning. 
But this connection was totally ignored; §14 was adopted, provid- 
ing for fines to be paid into the private coffers of the forest 
owners. The main, indeed the only, reason adduced for this is that 
it is in the interests of the forest owner, who is not adequately 
compensated by the replacement of the simple value. But in §15 it 
has been forgotten that it was voted that the fine should be paid to 
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the forest owner and it is decreed that he should receive, besides 
the simple value, a special compensation for loss, because it was 
thought proper that he should have an additional value, as if he 
had not already received such an addition thanks to the fines 
flowing into his coffers. It was also pointed out that the fines were 
not always obtainable from the accused. Thus the impression was 
given that only in regard to the money was it intended to take the 
place of the state, but in §19 the mask is discarded and a claim 
advanced not only for the money, but for the criminal himself, not 
only for the man’s purse, but for himself. 

At this point the method of the deception stands out in sharp 
and undisguised relief, indeed in self-confessed clarity, for there is 
no longer any hesitation to proclaim it as a principle. 

The right to replacement of the simple value and compensation 
for loss obviously gave the forest owner only a private claim against 
the wood thief, for the implementation of which the civil courts 
were available. If the wood thief is unable to pay, the forest owner 
is in the position of any private person faced with an impecunious 
debtor, and, of course, that does not give him any right to 
compulsory labour, corvee services, or in short, temporary serfdom 
of the debtor. What then is the basis of this claim of the forest 
owner? The fine. As we have seen, by appropriating the fine for 
himself, the forest owner claims not only his private right, but also 
the staters right to the wood thief, and so puts himself in the place 
of the state. In adjudging the fine to himself, however, the forest 
owner has cleverly concealed that he has adjudged himself the 
right of punishment itself. Whereas previously he spoke of the fine 
simply as a sum of money, he now refers to it as a punishment and 
triumphantly admits that by means of the fine he has converted a 
public right into his private property. Instead of recoiling in 
horror before this consequence, which is as criminal as it is 
revolting, f)eople accept it precisely because it is a consequence. 
Common sense may maintain that it is contrary to our concept of 
light, to every kind of right, to hand over one citizen to another as 
a temporary serf, but shrugging their shoulders, people declare 
that the principle has been discussed, although there has been 
neither any principle nor any discussion. In this way, by means of 
the fine, the forest owner surreptitiously obtains control over the 
person of the wood thief. Only §19 reveals the double meaning of 
§14. 

Thus we see that §4 should have been impossible because of 
§14, §14 because of §15, §15 because of §19, and §19 itself is 
simply impossible and should have made impossible the entire prin- 
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ciplc of the punishment, precisely because in it all the viciousness 
of this principle is revealed. 

The principle of divide et impera^ could not be more adroitly 
exploited. In considering one paragraph, no attention is paid to 
the next one, and when the turn of that one comes, the previous 
one is^ forgotten. One paragraph has already been discussed, the 
other has not yet been discussed, so for opposite reasons both of 
them are raised to a position above all discussion. But the 
acknowledged principle is **ihe sense of right and fairness in 
protecting the interests of the forest owner”, which is directly 
opposed to the sense of right and fairness in protecting the 
interests of those whose property consists of life, freedom, human- 
ity, and citizenship of the state, who own nothing except them- 
selves. 

We have, however, reached a point where the forest owner, in 
exchange for his piece of wood, receives what was once a human 
being. 

Shylock. Most learned judgel — A sentence! come, prepare! 

Portia. Tarry a little; there is something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 

The words expressly are “a pound of flesh”; 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

Gratiano. O upright judge! Mark, jew. O learned judgel 

Shylock. Is that the law? 

Portia. Thyself shaft see the act.^ 

You, too, should see the act! 

What is the basis of your Chim to make the wood thief into a 
serf? The fine. We have shown that you have no right to the 
fine money. Leaving this out of account, what is your basic principle? 
It is that the interests of the forest owner shall be safeguarded 
even if this results in destroying the world of law and freedom. 
You are unshakeably determined that in some way or other the wood 
thief must compensate you for the loss of your wood. This firm 
wooden foundation of your argument is so rotten that a single 
breath of sound common sense is sufficient to shatter it into a 
thousand fragments. 

The state can and must say: I guarantee right against all 


” Divide and rule. — Ed. 

^ W. Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Scene 1.— £d. 
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contingencies. Right alone is immortal in me, and therefore I 
prove to you the mortality of crime by doing away with it. But 
the state cannot and must not say: a private interest, a particular 
existence of property, a wooded plot of land, a tree, a chip of 
wood (and compared to the state the greatest tree is hardly more 
than a chip of wood) is guaranteed against all contingencies, is 
immortal. The state cannot go against the nature of things, it 
cannot make the finite proof against the conditions of the finite, 
against accident. Just as your property cannot be guaranteed by 
the state against all contingencies before a crime, so also a crime 
cannot convert this uncertain nature of your property into its oppo- 
site, Of course, the state will safeguard your private interests 
insofar as these can be safeguarded by rational laws and rational 
measures of prevention, but the state cannot concede to your 
private demand in respect of the criminal any other right than the 
right of private demands, the protection given by civil jurisdiction. 
If you cannot obtain any compensation from the criminal in this 
way owing to his lack of means, the only consequence is that all 
legal means to secure this compensation have come to an end. The 
world will not be unhinged on that account, nor will the state 
forsake the sunlit path of justice, but you* will have learned that 
everything earthly is transitory, which will hardly be a piquant 
novelty for you in view of your pure religiosity, or appear more 
astonishing than storms, conflagrations or fevers. If, however, the 
state wanted to make the criminal your temporary serf, it would 
be sacrificing the immortality of the law to your finite private 
interests. It would prove thereby to the criminal the mortality of 
the law, whereas by punishment it ought to prove to him its 
immortality. 

When, during the reign of King Philip, Antwerp could easily 
have kept the Spaniards at bay by flooding its region, the butchers* 
guild would not agree to this because they had fat oxen in the 
pastures.^^ You demand that the state should abandon its spiritual 
region in order to avenge your pieces of wood. 

Some subsfidiary provisions of § 16 should also be mentioned. An 
urban deputy remarked: 

** According to existing legislation, eight days’ imprisonment is reckoned as 
equivalent to a fine of 5 talers. There is no sufficient reason for departing from 
this.” (Namely, for making it fourteen days instead of eight.) 

The commission proposed the following addition to the same 
paragraph: 

”that in no case a prison sentence should be less than 24 hours**. 


10 * 
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When someone suggested that this minimum was too great, a 
deputy from the knightly estate retorted; 

"The French forestry law does not have any punishment of less than three 
days.” 

In the same breath as it opposed the provision of the French 
law by making fourteen days’ imprisonment instead of eight the 
equivalent of a fine of 5 talers, the Assembly, out of devotion to 
the French law, opposed the three days being altered to 24 hours. 

The above-mentioned urban deputy remarked further: 

“It would be very severe at least to impose fourteen days’ imprisonment as an 
equivalent for a fine of 5 talers for pilfering wood, which after all cannot be 
regarded as a crime deserving heavy punishment. The result would be that one 
who has the means to buy his freedom would suffer simple punishment, whereas 
the punishment of a poor person would be doubled.” 

A deputy from the knightly estate mentioned that in the 
neighbourhood of Cleve many wood thefts took place merely in 
order to secure arrest and prison fare. Does not this deputy from 
the knightly estate prove precisely what he wants to refute, 
namely, that people are driven to steal wood by the sheer necessity 
of saving themselves from starvation and homelessness? Is this 
terrible need an aggravating circumstance? 

The previously mentioned urban deputy said also: 

“The cut in prison fare, which has already been condemned, must be regarded 
as too severe and, especially in the case of penal labour, quite impracticable.” 

A number of deputies denounced the reduction of food to bread 
and water as being too severe. But a deputy from a rural 
community remarked that in the Trier district the food cut had 
already been introduced and had proved to be very effective. 

Why did the worthy speaker find that the beneficial effect in 
Trier was due precisely to bread and water and not, perhaps, to 
the intensification of religious sentiment, about which the Assembly 
was able to speak so much and so movingly? Who could have 
dreamed at that time that bread and water were the true means 
for salvation? During certain debates one could believe that the 
English Holy Parliament^ had been revived. And now? Instead of 
prayer and trust and song, we have bread and water, prison and 
labour in the forest! How prodigal the Assembly is with words in 
order to procure the Rhinelanders a seat in heaven! How prodigal 
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it is too, with words, in order that a whole class of Rhinelanders 
should be fed on bread and water and driven with whips to labour 
in the forest — an idea which a Dutch planter would hardly dare 
to entertain in regard to his Negroes. What does all this prove? 
That it is easy to holy if one is not willing to be human. That is 
the way in which the following passage can be understood: 

“A member of the Assembly considered the provision in §23 inhuman; 
nevertheless it was adopted.” 

Apart from its inhumanity, no information was given about this 
paragraph. 

Our whole account has shown how the Assembly degrades the 
executive power, the administrative authorities, the life of the 
accused, the idea of the state, crime itself, and punishment as well, 
to material means of private interest. It will be found consistent, 
therefore, that the sentence of the court also is treated as a mere 
means, and the legal validity of the sentence as a superfluous 
prolixity. 

”In § 6 the commission proposed to delete the words *legaUy valid*, since, in cases 
of judgment by default, their adoption would give the wood thief a ready means of 
avoiding an increased punishment for a repetition of the offence. Many deputies, 
however, protested against this, declaring that it was necessary to oppose the 
commission’s proposed deletion of the expression ^legally valid sentence in § 6 of the 
draft. This characterisation applied to sentences in this passage, as also in the 
paragraph, was certainly not made without juridical consideration. If every 
first sentence pronounced by the judge sufficed as grounds for imposing 
a severer punishment, then, of course, the intention of punishing repeated 
offenders more severely would be more easily and frequently acldeved. 
It had to be considered, however, whether one was willing to sacrifice in this 
way an essential legal principle to the interests of forest protection stressed by the 
spokesman. One could not agree that the violation of an indisputable basic 
principle of judicial procedure could give such a result to a sentence which was 
still without legal validity. Another urban deputy also called for the rejection of 
the commission’s amendment. He said the amendment violated the provisions of 
the criminal law by which there could be no increase of punishment until the first 
punishment had been established by a legally valid sentence. The spokesman for 
the commission retorted: ’The whole forms an exceptional , law, and therefore also an 
exceptional provision, such as has ^en proposed, is permissible in it.* The 
commission’s proposal to delete the words legally valid’ was approved** 

The sentence exists merely to identify recidivism. The judicial 
forms seem to the greedy restlessness of private interest to be 
irksome and superfluous obstacles of a pedantic legal etiquette. 
The trial is merely a reliable escort for the adversary on his way to 
prison, a mere preliminary to execution, and if the trial seeks to 
be more than that it has to be silenced, llie annety of self-interest 
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spies out, calculates and conjectures most carefully how the 
adversary could exploit the legal terrain on which, as a necessary 
evil, he has to be encountered, and the most circumspect counter- 
manoeuvres are undertaken to forestall him. In the unbridled 
pursuit of private interest you come up against the law itself as an 
obstacle and you treat it as such. You haggle and bargain with it to 
secure the abrogation of a basic principle here and there, you try 
to silence it by the most suppliant references to the right of private 
interest, you slap it on the shoulder and whisper in its ear: these 
are exceptions and there are no rules without an exception. You 
try, by permitting the law as it were terrorism and meticulousness 
in relation to the enemy, to compensate it for the slippery ease of 
conscience with which you treat it as a guarantee of the accused 
and as an independent object. The interest of the law is allowed 
to speak insofar as it is the law of private interest, but it has 
to be silent as soon as it comes into conflict with this holy of 
holies. 

The forest owner, who himself punishes, is so consistent that he 
himself also judges, for he obviously acts as a judge by declaring a 
sentence legally binding although it has no legal validity. How 
altogether foolish and impractical an illusion is an impartial judge 
when the legislator is not impartial! What is the use of a disin- 
terested sentence when the law favours self-interest! The judge 
can only puritanically formulate the self-interest of the law, only 
implement it without reservation. Impartiality is then only in the 
form, not in the content of the sentence. The content has been 
anticipated by the law. If the trial is nothing but an empty form, 
then such a trifling formality has no independent value. According 
to this view, Chinese law would become French law if it was forced 
into the French procedure, but material law has its own necessary, 
native form of trial. Just as the rod necessarily figures in Chinese 
law, and just as^ torture has a place in the medieval criminal code 
as a form of trial, so the pubhc, free trial, in accordance with its 
own nature, necessarily has a public content dictated by freedom 
and not by private interest. Court trial and the law are no more 
indifferent to each other than, for instance, the forms of plants 
are indifferent to the plants themselves, and the forms of animals 
to their flesh and blood. There must be a single spirit animating 
the trial and the law, for the trial is only the form of life of the law, 
the manifestation of its inner life. 

The pirates of Tidong^* break the arms and legs of their 
prisoners to ensure control over them. To ensure control over 
wood thieves, the Provincial Assembly has not only broken the 
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arms and legs but has even pierced the heart of the law. We 
consider its merit in regard to re-establishing some categories of 
our trial procedure as absolutely nil; on the contrary, we must 
acknowledge the frankness and consistency with which it gives 
an unfree form to the unfree content. If private interest, 
which cannot bear the light of publicity, is introduced materially 
into our law, let it be given its appropriate form, that of secret 
procedure so that at least no dangerous, complacent illusions 
will be evoked and entertained. We consider that at the present 
moment it is the duty of all Rhinelanders, and especially of 
Rhenish jurists, to devote their main attention to the content of 
the law, so that we should not be left in the end with only an 
empty mask. The form is of no value if it is not the form of the 
content. 

The commission’s proposal which we have just examined and 
the Assembly’s vote approving it are the climax to the whole 
debate, for here the Assembly itself becomes conscious of the 
conflict between the interest of forest protection and the principles of law, 
principles endorsed by our own laws. The Assembly therefore put 
it to the vote whether the principles of law should be sacrificed to 
the interest of forest protection or whether this interest should be 
sacrificed to the principles of law, and interest outvoted law. It was 
even realised that the whole law was an exception to the law, and 
therefore the conclusion was drawn that every exceptional provi- 
sion it contained was permissible. The Assembly confined itself to 
drawing consequences that the legislator had neglected. Wherever 
the legislator had forgotten that it was a question of an exception 
to the law, and not of a law, wherever he put forward the legal 
point of view, our Assembly by its activity intervened with 
confident tactfulness to correct and supplement him, and to make 
private interest lay down laws to the law where the law had laid 
down laws to private interest. 

The Provincial Assembly, therefore, completely fulfilled its mission. 
In accordance with its function, it represented a definite particular 
interest and treated it as the final goal. That in doing so it 
trampled the law under foot is a simple consequence of its task, for 
interest by its very nature is blind, immoderate, one-sided; in 
short, it is lawless natural instinct, and can lawlessness lay down 
laws? Private interest is no more made capable of legislating by 
being installed on the throne of the legislator than a mute is made 
capable of speech by being given an enormously long speaking- 
trumpet. 

It is with reluctance that we have followed the course of this 
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tedious and uninspired debate, but we considered it our duty to 
show by means of an example what is to be expected from an 
Assembly of the Estates of particular interests if it were ever seriously 
called upon to make laws. 

We repeat once again; our estates have fulfilled their function as 
such, but far be it from us to desire to justify them on that 
account. In them, the Rhinelander ought to have been victorious 
over the estate, the human being ought to have been victorious 
over the forest owner. They themselves are legally entrusted not 
only with the representation of particular interests but also with 
the representation of the interests of the province, and however 
contradictory these two tasks may be, in case of conflict there should 
not be a moment’s delay in sacrificing representation of particular 
interest to representation of the interests of the province. The sense 
of right and legality is the most important provincial characteristic of the 
Rhinelander. But it goes without saying that a particular interest, 
caring no more for the province than it does for the Fatherland, 
has also no concern for local spirit, any more than for the general 
spirit. In direct contradiction to those writers of fantasy who 
profess to find in the representation of private interests ideal 
romanticism, immeasurable depths of feeling, and the most fruit- 
ful source of individual and specific forms of morality, such 
representation on the contrary abolishes all natural and spiritual 
distinctions by enthroning in their stead the immoral, irrational 
and soulless abstraction of a particular material object and a 
particular consciousness which is slavishly subordinated to this 
object. ^ 

Wood remains wood in Siberia as in France; forest owners 
remain forest owners in Kamchatka as in the Rhine Province. 
Hence, if wood and its owners as such make laws, these laws will 
differ from one another only by the place of origin and the 
lan^age in which they are written. This abject materialism, this sin 
against the holy spirit of the people and. humanity, is an im- 
mediate consequence of the doctrine which the Preussische Staats- 
Zeitung preaches to the legislator, namely, that in connection with the 
law concerning wood he should think only of wood and forest and 
should solve each material problem in a nonrpoliticol way, i.e., 
without any connection with the whole of the reason and morality 
of the state. 

The savages of Cuba regarded gold as a fetish of the Spaniards. 
They celebrated a feast in its honour, sang in a circle around it 
and then threw it into the sea. If the Cuban savages had been 
present at the sitting of the Rhine Province Assembly, would they 
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not have regarded wood as the Rhinelanders’ fetish? But a subse- 
quent sitting would have taught them that the worship of animals 
is connected with this fetishism, and they would have thrown the 
hares into the sea in order to save the human beings.^ 

Written in October 1842 Printed according to the news- 

first published in the Supplement to the paper 
R/Wntefce &it«^ Nos 298 300. 303. 305 ^ ^ 

and 307, October 25, 27 ?.nd 30, » 

November 1 and 3, 1842 

Signed: By a Rhinelander 



IN CONNECTION WITH THE ARTICLE 
“FAILURES OF THE LIBERAL OPPOSITION 
IN HANOVER” 

Editorial Note^ 


Since the expression "liberal opposition” in the title originated 
not with the author of the article in question, but with the editorial 
board, the latter takes this occasion to add something to explain 
this designation. 

Two reasons are put forward against this expression. As regards 
its form, it is said that the opposition is not liberal, because it is 
conservative, because it aims at the continuance of an existing legal 
situation. According to this dialectic, the July revolution was a 
conservative and therefore illiberal revolution, for it aimed first of 
all at preserving the Charte.^ Nevertheless, liberalism claimed the 
July revolution as its own. Liberalism, of course, is conservative, it 
conserves freedom and, in the face of the assaults of crude, 
material force, even the stunted status quo forms of freedom. It 
should be added that, if such an abstraction wishes to be con- 
sistent, from its own point of view the opposition of a legal situa- 
tion dating from the year 1833 must be regarded as progressive 
and liberal compared with a reaction which is forcing the year 
33 back to the year 19.*® 

As regards the content, it is further contended that the content 
of the opposition, the fundamental state law of 1833, is not 
a content of freedom. GrantedI However little the fundamental 
state law of 1833 is an embodiment of freedom when measured 
by the idea of freedom, it is very much an embodiment of free- 
dom when measured by the existence of the fundamental state 
law of 1819. Altogether, it is not a question primarily of the 
particiUar content of this law; it is a question of opposing illegal 
usurpation in favour of legal content. 
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The editorial board was the more entitled to call the Hanover 
opposition liberal since almost aU German assemblies acclaimed it 
as a liberal opposition, as an opposition of legal freedom. Whether 
it deserves this predicate when looked at from the judgment seat 
of criticism, whether it has progressed beyond the mere opinion 
and pretension of being liberal to real liberalism, to examine this 
was precisely the task of the article in question. 

Incidentally, we point out that in our view true liberalism in 
Hanover in the future has neither to champion the fundamental 
state law of 1833 nor to hark back to the law of 1819, but must 
strive for a completely new form of state corresponding to a more 
profound, more thoroughly educated and freer popular conscious- 
ness. 


The editorial board of the Rheinische Zeittmg 


Written about November 8, 1842 

First published in the Supplement to the 
JUwintsefce Ztitung No. 312, November 8, 
1842 


Printed according to the news- 
paper 

Published in English for the first 
time 



COMMUNAL REFORM 
AND THE KOLNISCHE ZE/TUNG"*® 


Zeitung No. S12, November 8, 1842] 

Cologne, November 7. We have not considered it appropriate 
when discussing the question of the Communal Reform to take 
into account what has appeared on the subject in the provincial 
papers, and in particular in the Kolnische Zeitung. We shall easily 
justify ourselves if we show by an example the approximate 
strength of the argument which has been advanced in defence of 
the separation of the urban and rural communities. 

The Supplement to No. 309 of the Kolnische Zeitung adduces 
under the heading “Summing Up” the authorities for the affirma- 
tive and negative answers to the question of separation. Among 
other curiosities we find as grounds against the separation “some 
newspaper articles”, and in favour of the separation “likewise 
newspaper articles”, just as newspaper articles have “likewise” 
appeared in favour of censorship. In any case we must mention 
with the greatest praise a devotion which considers an article a 
ground for the mere reason that it is a newspaper article as indeed 
a very uncritical, but despite its comical tone, rare recognition of 
the periodical press. Credit for an equally praiseworthy ingenuous- 
ness by no means attaches to the juxtaposition of two other 
authorities for and against the separation of the urban and rural 
communities. Said to have been against this separation is the 
Provincial Assembly of 1833, which moreover was prevailed upon 
by a single energetic personality, and accordingly therefore only 
this personality was against the separation; in favour of the 
separation was the whole Provincial Assembly of 1827 with the 
exception of one vote; but, honourable Summing Up, if the 1833 
Provincial Assembly is only worth as much as the single personality 
which it followed, then what rules out the possibility that the 1827 
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Provincial Assembly is worth less than the single vote which it 
opposed; and yet the Provincial Assembly, which is so hesitating, so 
unable to depend on itself, still remains an authorityl If further 
the petitions from Cologne, Aachen and Koblenz are adduced as 
petitions for the separation of the urban and rural communities 
because these petitions are limited to Cologne, Aachen and 
Koblenz, in the best of cases this can prove only the limitation of 
these petitions, but by no means their reasonableness; besides, 
having in their initial haste grasped so little the generality of the 
question and considered the interest of the whole province, these 
cities have just as little conceived their particular reform in any 
kind of opposition to the general reform. They made a petition 
only for themselves, but by no means against the province. We 
admired immediately at the beginning the comical ingenuousness 
of the “Summing Up”, and although it does not preserve this 
quality throughout but, as we have just heard, could not but 
occasionally lapse into small intentional subtleties, this comicality 
and ingenuousness nevertheless victoriously reasserts itself in the 
end. Said to be in favour of the separation of the city and the 
countryside are also 

**the remaining cities of the Rhine Province, whose petitions are unknown as far 
as their content is concerned, but which in making their requests could presumably 
only speak for themselves, since no single locality can be the organ of a whole 
province”. 

So not only a newspaper article in the abstract is an authority, 
but even the decided mediocrity of a “presumably only” can 
puzzle out the unknown content of the remaining cities’ petitions. 
That this prophet who is called “presumably only” is a false 
prophet is proved by the petition of the city of Trier. At the end 
of the “Summing Up” emerges the inner ground which is the real 
ground for a separation of the city and the countryside. What is 
wanted is not only to separate the city from the countryside, but to 
separate the individual cities from one another and from the 
province, to separate the province from its own intelligence. A 
single locality could not be the organ of a whole province? 
Correct. The single locality must not be the whole organ, but it 
must be a part of this organ, and hence must be for its part the 
organ of the whole and general interest. And does not such a view 
remove all possibility of even a single city communal system? If a 
single locality cannot be the organ of the whole province, can a 
single citizen be the organ of a whole city? This citizen, as follows 
from the argument advanced above, can only request something 
for himself, and not for the whole city, and since the whole city 
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consists only of single citizens, nothing at all can be requested for 
the city as a whole. The “Summing Up” ends with what the 
separation of the city and the countryside must in general end 
with if it is to be consistent, with making not only the city, not only 
the province, but even the state itself impossible. Once the 
particular is to be asserted in hostile opposition to the general, in 
the end all political and social institutions must be made to 
disappear before the ultimate indivisible particular, the single 
individual in his physical appetites and aims. TTie troops that the 
“Summing Up” puts into the field on its side resemble, with few 
exceptions, Falstaff’s recruits: all they are good for is to fill the 
breach with the corpses of thoughts.* Enough of the grave-digger 
business! 

Finally, a well-intended recollection of the Kolnische Zeitung. For 
the first time a sense of modesty and mistrust of its own strength 
has crept into the leading article, although it is otherwise accus- 
tomed to behave as if it were the criterion de omnibus rebus et de 
quibusdam aliis.'" Not for the first time, but indeed for all time can 
the Kolnische Zeitung become convinced on this occasion of the 
untenability of its editorial principle. Since all unpaid contributors 
are welcome, a few fingers with an itch to write and set in motion 
by a mediocre brain suffice to falsify the expression of public 
opinion. When one casts a glance at the columns of the Kolnische 
Zeitung, one would think the view favouring the separation of the 
city and the countryside is predominant in the Rhine Province. 
But if one casts a glance at the Rhine Province, one would think 
the Rhine Province is not predominant in the Kolnische Zeitung. 

IRheinische Zeitung No. 316, November 12, 1842] 

Cologne, November 11. Our appeal to the Rhineland “provincial 
papers” regarding the communal reform question did not fail to 
produce results. The Kolnische Zeitung found itself moved to dip 
its issue of Nov. 1 1 into a false bright instead of the usual twilight 
colour and to recognise, though with unmistakable ill humour, 
hesitant reservations, suspicious side-glances, and deliberate am- 
biguity, the equal rights of town and countryside. Today once 
again we seize the opportunity to make the Kolnische Zeitung 
conscious of its state of mind and will not abandon the pleasant, 

* Puaphrase of Fabtaff s words from Shakespeare's King Henry IV, Part One, 
Act IV, Scene 2. — Ed. 

^ Of aU things and certain others. — Ed. 
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though fantastic hope that it will renounce its point of view as 
soon as it has gained consciousness of its point of view. 

'^Incidentally/* the Kolnische Zeitung concludes its article today, "as regards the 
communal system question, which has such a high claim to the general interest, the 
editorial board of the Kolnische Zeitung considers it appropriate to state that in this 
respect also it pays allegiance to the principle of equality of rights but considers it 
its duty to give as free scope as possible to discussion of the forms in which an 
improvement of the present situation, which is thoroughly unfree and acknowl- 
edged by all parties to be no longer tolerable, is to be effected.’* 

The Kolnische Zeitung has so far not carried a single article about 
the forms in which the communal reform is to be effected while 
maintaining the principle of equality of rights. It was therefore 
impossible for us to fight a non-existent opponent. Or does the 
Kolnische Zeitung consider that the “separation of town and 
countryside”, a separation which a number of its articles suggested 
should be simulated legally by means of a separate communal 
system, is likewise one of the forms in which the principle of 
equality of rights is crystallised? Does it hold that the established 
inequality of rights is a form of equality of rights? The struggle in 
the Kolnische Zeitung centred not on the different forms of one 
and the same principle, but rather on the difference of the 
principle itself, and, indeed, in this struggle, if we consider the 
articles of the Kolnische Zeitung, according to that paper’s own 
suggestion, as mere articles, i.e., according to their numerical 
mass, most of the troops belonged to the opponents of equality. 
We said to the Kolnische Zeitung: Be honest, do not falsify the 
expression of public opinion, fulfil the calling of a Rhineland 
paper, which is to represent the spirit of the Rhineland, disregard 
personal considerations, in a vital question for the province close 
your columns to all individual opinions which have the defect of 
wishing to assert a separate attitude in opposition to the will of the 
people. And how does the Kolnische Zeitung reply! 

It finds it “appropriate” to pay allegiance to the principle of 
equality of rights in relation to the communal reform, a “finding 
appropriate” that will be considered very clever in respect of the 
Rhine Province, and not precisely as a proof of the inventiveness 
of the Kolnische Zeitung, Alongside this moderate allegiance to the 
spirit of the province, however, the Kolnische Zeitung considers it 
its “duty” to give as free scope as possible to discussion of the 
“forms” of the communal reform, among which forms it also 
includes the forms of “inequality”. This “devotion to duty” will be 
found appropriate from the standpoint of its private interests and 
private considerations, however inappropriate this standpoint itself 
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is. To cut off all hiding places for the KSlnische Zeitung, which 
creeps into concealment behind the difference between form and 
content, we pose the categorical question whether it declares an 
inequality of town and countryside legally established by means of 
a separate communal system to be a “form” of equality of rights 
and believes it can continue to keep its columns open to pretences 
of such equality as a mere question of form. Tomorrow we shall 
return to the article of the KSlnische Zeitung in question. 


[Rheiniscke Zeitung No. 317, November IS, 1842] 

Cologne, November 12. The article in No. 314 of the Rheinische 
Zeitung on the question of the communal system, which has such a 
high claim to the general interest, is nothing but an avant-propos to 
the detailed discussion of communal equality for town ana country 
which is being carried on in our supplement.*’ The KSlnische 
Zeitung introduces its reference to this, that is, to the matter 
itself, with ** Incidentally**, just as the worker at the craftsmen’s 
banquet begins his speech with ’*In general”, but this must not 
at all diminish the merits of the KSlnische Zeitung in respect of 
originality, since we recognise it rather as a habit of the paper, 
a habit which is just as original as praiseworthy, that in dealing 
with a question of general interest it ** incidentally** touches also on 
the “matter itself”. This method of treatment, which is somewhat 
intentional, possesses a wonderful elasticity which makes the most 
curious misunderstandings possible and for a third party even 
probable as the proper understanding of the matter. 

So the KSlnische Zeitung begins its article in question of 
November 4*" with the anecdote that a “neighbouring paper”, 
namely, the Rheinische Zeitung, has called on “all Rhine Province 
papers to join forces against the threat, allegedly coming from 
Berlin, to the equality before the law of urban and rural 
communities” and issued the common slogan: “Equality for all, 
for townspeople and for peasants.” The KSlnische Zeitung declares 
itself prepared to take up this slogan 

^'insofar as by equality is understood not the foolish dream of the Communists, but, 
as we presume, the only possible equality, equality of rights'*. 

^ Here Marx has an untranslatable pun on the German articles der, die, das, 
ridiculing the stilted style of the KSlnische Zeitung.^ Ed. 

** [H. Claessen,] *'Die Reform der rheinischen Gemeinde-Ordnung." Zweiter 
Artikel. Ueber Unterschiedenheit der Gemeinde-Ordnung fur Stadt und Land. 
Rhiinisdte ZeUung, Beiblatt, Nr. 312, 314, 317, November 8, 10, 13, 1842.~£d. 

^ Obviously a misprint. It should be: ''November lV\^Ed. 
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This cunning side-glance at the communist dreams would have 
been just as impossible as the magnanimous presumption of our 
non-communist tendency would have been unnecessary had the 
KSlnische Zeitung begun its report with the matter itself, with the 
fact that the Rheinische Zeitung wants an equal communal system for 
town and countryside and even designates this equality expressly 
in the article quoted as *'equality of rights of urban and rural 
communities”. But if the Kolnische Zeitung were to see this equality 
itself as communist foolishness, then it would simply have to be 
referred to its own credo introduced by the Catonic “Caeterum”.* 

The ridiculous communist side-cut is not enough. The Kolnische 
Zeitung considers it necessary to associate another confession of 
faith with that of equality of rights. 

it says, **we must admit that we cannot at all share the concern that the wise 
government of Frederick William IV is contemplating an infringement of equality of 
rights in the Rhineland. Before we believe this we must be presented with facts and 
not with assertions, which, we hope, are without any foundation.*' 

With this clumsy and perfidious insinuation imputing to us 
fears of and the spreading of rumours about an intentional infringe- 
ment of equality of rights in the Rhineland by the wise govern- 
ment of Frederick William IV, the Kolnische Zeitung flees from the 
field of argument to the field of suspicion and denunciation and 
convinces us anew that the impotence of understanding seeks as a 
last resort to assert itself through impotence of character, through 
the vain recklessness of demoralisation. What is the insinuation of 
the Kolnische Zeitung based on? Basing ourselves on information 
from Berlin, we reported that the Rhineland deputies to the 
Central Commissions^ had before them a draft of a communal 
system which did not recognise the equality of town and coun- 
tryside; we recommended that in this case the Rhine press should 
adopt the attitude and energy of truth. 

If the government submits to the opinion of the Rhineland 
deputies a communal system which separates town and 
countryside, it follows from this simple fact that the government, 
far from having any concealed intention, rather entertains the 
complete conviction that by such a separation it will not infringe 
equality of rights in the Rhine Province. If the Rhine press, the organ 
of the Rhine Province, is convinced that the province is of 

® The opening word of Cato’s famous dictum: "Cetenim censeo Carthaginem 
esse delendam.” — Ed. 

^ Joint Estates Commissions of the Provincial Assemblies. — Ed. 

^ Reference to the article headlined “Koln, 9. Nov," in the Rheinische Zeitung 
No. 314, November 10, 1842, — Ed. 
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the opposite view, it follows just as simply that it must prove that a 
common communal system for town and countryside is a necessary 
consequence of equality of rights in the Rhine Province; or is it 
not even a duty of the press to the government not only to express the 
popular convicdon without consideration for the exceptional opini- 
on of single individuals, but also to prove the reasonable content 
of this conviction? 

Finally, it is more than indecent on the part of the Kolnische 
Zeitung to bring the All-high person of His Majesty into 
controversies of this kind. It needs really a minimum of intellig- 
ence and a maximum of irresponsibility to make any political 
discussion impossible in a purely monarchical state by the simple 
and easy manoeuvre of disregarding the true content of the dis- 
cussion, bringing in a personal relationship to the monarch and 
thereby turning every objective debate into a debate on a question of 
confidence. We expressed the hope that all Rhine Province papers 
would represent the view of the Rhine Province, because and 
insofar as we entertain the unshakeable conviction that His 
Majesty would not refuse to recognise the great significance of the 
general view of the Rhine Province, even if our Berlin information 
is grounded — which we have no occasion to doubt — even if the 
Rhine deputies approve a separation of town and countryside, 
which can appear to be all the less beyond all doubt* since just 
recently the articles of the Kolnische Zeitung proved that not all 
Rhinelanders are capable of understanding and sharing the 
conviction of the vastly overwhelming majority. 

The Rheinische Zeitung advanced the slogan of equality of rights 
for town and countryside, and the Kolnische Zeitung accepted 
this slogan with the cautious condition that by “equality of rights” 
we understand equality of rights and no communist dream. The 
Rheinische Zeitung accompanied the Berlin information with an 
appeal to the feelings of the Rhine Province papers, and the 
Kolnische Zeitung denounces it for suspicions concerning His 
Majesty’s intentions. The Rheinische Zeitung called on the various 
editorial boards of our provincial papers to sacrifice individual 
considerations and preconceived opinions to the Fatherland, and 
the Kolnische Zeitung comes out with a flat, entirely unexplained 
recognition of equality of rights for town and countryside, a 
recognition whose formal merit it itself nullifies, by declaring the 
“separation” of town and countryside to be a “form” of equality 


Mar* obviouriy meant: of whkh there can be all the leu doubt.— £i{. 
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of rights. Is it possible to write in a more illogical, unprincipled 
and wretched manner? Is it possible to proclaim more clearly 
freedom with the lips and unfreedom with the heart? But the 
Kolnisdie Zeitung knows the Shakespeare saying: 

to be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand",* 

and the Kolnische Zeitung did not succumb to the temptation to be 
one out of ten thousand. 

Finally » a word about the “separation of town and countryside”. 
Even apart from general grounds, the law can only be the ideal, 
self-conscious image of reality, the theoretical expression, made 
independent, of the practical vital forces. In the Rhine Province 
town and countryside are not separated in reality. Therefore the 
law cannot decree this separation without decreeing its own 
nullity. 


Written on November 7-12, 1842 
Published in the Rheinische Zeitung 
Nos. SI 2, 316 and 317, November 8, 12 
and 13, 1842 


Printed according to the news- 
paper 

Published in English for the first 
time 


W. Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2. — Ed. 
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Editorial Note 

CRITICISM OF A CRITICISM 


The criticism of the Divorce Bill given here has been outlined 
from the standpoint of Rhenish jurisprudence just as the criticism 
published earlier (see the Supplement to No. 310 of the Rhein. 
Ztg*) was based on the standpoint and practice of old Prussian 
jurisprudence. A third criticism remains to be made, a criticism 
from a pre-eminently general point of view, that of the philosophy 
of law. It will no longer suffice to examine the individual reasons 
for divorce, fro et contra.lt will be necessary to set forth the concept 
of marriage and the consequences of this concept. The two articles 
we have so far published agree in condemning the interference of 
religion in matters of law, without, however, expounding to what 
extent the essence of marriage in and for itself is or is not 
religious, and without, therefore, being able to explain how the 
consistent legislator must necessarily proceed if he is guided by the 
essence of things and cannot be at all satisfied with a mere 
abstraction of the definition of this essence. If the legislator 
considers that the essence of marriage is not human moraluy, but 
spiritual sanctity, and therefore puts determination from above in 
the place of self-determination, a supernatural sanction in the 
place of inner natural consecration, and in the place of loyal 
subordination to the nature of the relationship puts passive 
obedience to commandments that stand above the nature of this 
relationship, can then this religious legislator be blamed if he also 
subordinates marriage to the church, which has the mission of 
implementing the demands and claims of religion, and if he places 
secular marriage under the supervision of the ecclesiastical au- 


* Of November 6. 1842.— 
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thorities? Is that not a simple and necessary consequence? It is 
self-deception to believe that the religious legislator can be refuted 
by proving that one or other of his rulings is contrary to the 
secular nature of marriage. The religious legislator does not 
engage in a polemic against the dissolution of secular marriage; 
his polemic is rather against the secular essence of marriage, and 
he seeks partly to purge it of this secularity and partly, where this 
is impossible, to bring home at all times to this secularity, as a 
merely tolerated party, its limits and to counteract the sinful 
defiance of its consequences. Wholly inadequate, however, is the 
point of view of Rhenish jurisprudence, which is shrewdly ex- 
pounded in the criticism published above. It is inadequate to 
divide the nature of marriage into two parts, a spiritual essence 
and a secular one, in such a way that one is assigned to the church 
and the individual conscience, the other to the state and the 
citizens’ sense of law. The contradiction is not abolished by being 
divided between two different spheres; on the contrary, the result 
is a contradiction and an unresolved conflict between these two 
spheres of life themselves. And can the legislator be obliged to 
adopt a dualism, a double world outlook? Is not the conscientious 
legislator who adheres to the religious point of view bound to 
elevate to the sole authority in the real world and in secular forms 
that which he recognises as truth itself in the spiritual world and 
in religious forms, and which he worships as the sole authority? 
TThis reveals the basic defect of Rhenish jurisprudence, its dual 
world outlook, which, by a superficial separation of conscience and 
the sense of law, does not solve but cuts in two the most difficult 
conflicts, which severs the world of law from the world of the 
spirit, therefore law from the spirit, and hence jurisprudence from 
philosophy. On the other hand, the opposition to the present Bill 
reveals even more glaringly the utter lack of foundation of the old 
Prussian jurisprudence. If it is true that no legislation can decree 
morality, it is still truer that no legislation can recognise it as 
binding in law. Prussian law is based on an intellectual abstrac- 
tion which, being in itself devoid of content, conceived the natural, 
legal, moral content as external matter which in itself knows no 
laws and then tried to model, organise and arrange this spirit- 
less and lawless matter in accordance with an external aim. It treats 
the objective world not in accordance with the latter’s inherent 
laws, but in accordance with arbitrary, subjective ideas and an 
intention that is extraneous to the matter itself. The old Prussian 
jurists have shown but little insight into this character of Prussian 
law. They have criticised not its essence, but only individual 
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external features of its existence. Hence, too, they have attacked 
not the nature and style of the new Divorce Bill, but its reforming 
tendency. They thought they could find in bad morals proof that 
the laws were bad. We demand from criticism above all that it 
should have a critical attitude to itself and not overlook the 
difficulty of its subject-matter. 

The editorial board of the Rhein. Ztg. 

Written in mid-November 1842 Pnnied according to the news- 

First published in the Rkeinischt Zeitung paper 
No. 319, November 15, 1842 



A CORRESPONDENT 
OF THE KOLNISCHE ZEITUNG 
VS. THE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG 


Cologne, November 16. The stoutest champion of the “separa- 
tion of town and countryside” in the Kolnische Zeitung today again 
raises his rumbling voice, and today it is not the province but the 
Rheinische Zeitung which he selects for the honour of being the 
victim of his private intelligence and his private illusions. We 
believe the good man when he says that the reading of the articles 
on communal constitution in the Rheinische Zeitung^ at breakfast 
numbed his head and hurled him back into “exceedingly confused 
dreams”. We believe that it is very inconvenient for one who 
knows Cobgne and Bidiendorf well to be bustled through the 
Orient, through Greece, Rome, the German Empire, Gaul and 
France and even through thoughts which necessarily appear as 
“sophistries” and “dialectical tricks” to the routine of practical 
intercourse and narrowly limited outlook. We do not want to judge 
this cheerful self-complacency amiss for the by no means moderate 
courtesies which it is capable of bestowing on its own achieve- 
ments, for it belongs to the charaaer of narrow-mindedness to 
consider its own limitations as the limitations and the pillars of the 
world. And as our good and humorous friend adduces no new 
grounds but supports the view that a ground which has been 
rejected and refuted at its first presentation can, like an imponu- 
nate petitioner, achieve its aim in the end if only it h^ the 
obstinacy to return again and again; as therefore our friend, true 
to the principles established in respect of newspaper articles, 
expects the effea of his well-worded and correctly ordered 

* [H. Claessen,] “Dk Reform der riieiiiischen Gemeinde-Ordmu^”. RheimsAe 
Zeitung, BdUatt, Nr. S07, 310, 312, 314, 317, November 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 1842.— £d. 
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grounds not from themselves, but from their repetition, nothing 
eke remains for us but finally to banish from the real world a few 
phantasmagoria that may have come to him in “sleep” and in 
“confused dreams” and so to contribute as much as is in our 
power to eliminating the reappearing belief in ghosts, which is 
known to confuse its dreams of things with the things themselves. 
Our somnambulist saw in a dream how the peasants were alerted 
by the Rheinische Zeitung to march with spades and hoes on the 
towns because the latter harboured tyrannical intentions. 

In his intervals of clear consciousness our somnambulist will 
have to agree with himself that the “towns” do not lie in the 
Kolnische Zeitung, that we have even rejected its arbitrary interpre- 
tation of the towns’ intentions, and that finally a work* which even 
goes beyond the range of vision of **one who knows Cologne and 
Bickendorf weir is still less able to provoke the peasant to a 
demonstration with “spades and hoes” — which probably play 
their role as a sample of “unprejudiced views” drawn “from 
practical life and intercourse”. On awakening, our somnambulist 
will further find it beyond all doubt that to put right an alleged 
**correspondenr of the Kolnische Zeitung is no “distortion of the 
truth”, that provoking “dissatisfaction” with the Kolnische Zeitung 
and taking sides against its contemplative correspondent is no 
“arousing of dissatisfaction and frenzy of parties” against the 
state; or can it be that not only the “towns” lie in the Kolnische 
Zeitung, but the state itself is embodied in it and its contributors! 
Our friend will then also grasp that one may have the ''boundless 

arrogance"" to irritate the literary productions of the sign ^ 

without “challenging by indecent sallies” “the highest state au- 
thorities”, whom he makes responsible not only for his opinions 
but even for his arguments and who would like to disavow this 
self-styled ally. 

With the present level of German science it will be more than an 
upheaval if the hollow theories which strain to conceive themselves 
as the result of world history, and the general range of vision of 
today’s doctrine were to experience the bitter fate of finding their 
critical yardstick in the “unprejudiced” views, drawn from civil 
intercourse and practical life, of "one who knows Cologne and 
Bickendorf weir. This gentleman will find it understandable that 
pending the epoch of this Reformation and of the conjectural 

* Sec previous footnote. — Ed, 

^ The sim occurring under a series of anonymous articles in the Kolnische 
Zeitung. — Ed, 
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literary magnitude of the sign — . — , we consider his present 
isolated endeavours too fragmentary, and, with his piermission, too 
insignificant in every respect to nourish and cultivate the dream of 
their importance by any further assessment of them. 

Written on November 16, 1842 Printed according to the news- 

Publighed in the Jilteinuche Zeitung paper 

No. 321, November 17, 1842 Published in English for the 

first time 



[CABINET ORDER ON THE DAILY PRESS 


Cologne, November 15. Today’s Kolnische Zeitung carries the 
following royal Cabinet Order, which was sent to all provincial 
ministries in the course of last month: 

“I have already frequently pointed out that the tendency of the bad part of the 
daily press to mislead public opinion on matters of general concern by disseminat- 
ing untruths or distorted facts should be countered by contrasting every such false 
report at once with the truth through a correction of the facts published in the 
same newspapers that were guilty of the falsifications. It does not suffice to leave 
counteraction against the evil tendencies of a daily newspaper, which have a 
pernicious effect on the public mind, to other papers that are imbued with a better 
spirit and to expect it only from them. The poison of corruption must be rendered 
harmless in the very place where it has been dispensed; that is not only the duty of 
the authorities to the circle of readers to whom the poison has been proffered, it is 
at the same time the most effective means for destroying tendencies to deception 
and lying as they manifest themselves, by compelling the editors themselves to 
publish the judgment passed on them. 1 have therefore noted with displeasure that 
Httle or no use has been made so far of this means, which is as legitimate as it is 
essential, for curbing manifestations of degeneration on the part of the press. 
Inasmuch as the present laws may not have sufficiently established the obligation of 
our domestic newspapers to publish without demur, and, moreover, without any 
comments or introductory remarks, all factual corrections officially sent them, 1 
expect from the state ministry immediate proposals for the necessary supplemen- 
tary legislation. If, however, they are already adequate for the purpose, it is My will 
that they should be vigorously implemented by My magistrates for the protection 
of law and truth, and I recommend this, not only to the ministries themselves, but 
in particular to the immediate attention of the Oberprasidents, to whom the state 
ministry shall give directives to this end. 

'*The more deeply I have it at heart that the noble, loyal and commendably 
frank frame of mind, wherever it may be displayed, shsdU not find its freedom of 
speech curtailed, and that truth shall he as little as possible restriaed in the sphere 
of public discussion, the more ruthlessly must the spirit that employs the weapons 
of lying and misleading be held under restraint so that freedom of speech cannot 
be cheated of its fruits and its blessings by being misused. 

“Sanssoud, October 14, 1842 

(signed) Frederick William'* 
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We hasten the more urgently to communicate the above royal 
Gibinet Order to our readers, because we see in it a guarantee for 
the Prussian press. Every loyal newspaper can only regard it as 
significant support on the part of the government if untruths or 
distorted facts, the publicadon of which cannot always be avoided 
even with the greatest circumspection on the part of the editorial 
board, are corrected from an authoritative source. By these official 
explanations the government not only guarantees a certain historical 
correctness of the factual content of the daily press, but also, what is 
still more important, recognises the great significance of the press 
by positive participation, which will restrict within ever narrower 
bounds negative participation by prohibition, suppression and censor- 
ship. At the same time, the royal Cabinet Order presupposes a 
certain independence of the daily press, for if without such indepen- 
dence tendencies to deception, lying and pernicious tendencies are 
not likely to spring up and establish themselves in the daily press, 
still less is a noble, loyal and commendably frank frame of mind. 
This royal presupposition of a certain independence of the daily 
press should be welcomed by Prussian newspapers as the most 
excellent guarantee of this independence and as an unambiguous 
expression of the royal will. 


Printed according to the news- 
paper 

PuUished in Eng^sh for the first 
time 


Written in mid-November 1842 

First puUished in the Rheinisehe Zeitung 
No. 320, November 16, 1842 



[RENARD’S LETTER TO OBERPRASIDENT 
VON SCHAPER*"] 


Highly respected Herr Oberprasident! 

Your Excellency! 

Through Regierungsprasident Herr von Gerlach in Cologne, on 
the 12th of this month, Your Excellency has put before me a 
rescript of the censorship ministry and, in addition, two decrees, 
and called for my observations on them to be minuted. Consider- 
ing the importance of the explanations demanded of me, rather 
than making a statement to be minuted, I have preferred to 
address myself today to Your Excellency in writing. 

1. As regards the rescript of the censorship ministry and in 
particular the demand that the Rheinische Zeitung should alter its 
tendency and adopt one agreeable to the government, I am able to 
interpret this demand only in relation to the form, a moderation of 
which, insofar as the content allows, can be conceded. Judging by 
the recendy issued censorship instruction, and also by His Majes- 
ty’s views frequenUy expressed elsewhere, it seems to us that the 
tendency of a newspaper which, like the Rheinische, is not a mere 
unprincipled amalgam of dry reports and fulsome praise, but 
throws light on state condidons and insdtudons through consci- 
ous* cridcism inspired by a noble purpose, can only be a tendency 
acceptable to the government. Moreover, until now the responsible 
editor has never been informed of any disapproval of this 
tendency. Furthermore, since the Rh. Ztg. is subjected to the 
strictest censorship, how could its suppression be justified as a first 
warning? 

* The words “even if sharply expressed” have been deleted here.— Ed. 
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I can assure Your Excellency that in the future, too, the Rh. Ztg, 
will continue to the best of its ability to help in paving the path 
of progress, along which Prussia leads the rest of Germany. For 
that very reason, however, I must reject the reproach levelled at me 
in the rescript that the Rh. Ztg. has sought to spread French 
sympathies and ideas in the Rhineland. The Rh, Ztg. has, on the 
contrary,^ made its main task to direct towards Germany the 
glances which so many people still fastened on France, and to 
evoke a German instead of a French liberalism, which can surely 
not be disagreeable to the government of Frederick William IV. 
In this connection, the Rh. Ztg. has always pointed to Prussia, on 
whose development that of the rest of Germany depends. Proof 
of this tendency is provided by the articles on ''Prussian 
hegemony”,*®® aimed polemically against the anti-Prussian** striv- 
ings of the Augsburg newspaper. Proof is provided by all the 
articles on the Prussian Customs Union aimed against the articles 
of the Hamburg Correspondent and other newspapers, in which the 
Rh. Ztg. depicted in the greatest detail the accession of Hanover, 
Mecklenburg and the Hanseatic towns as the only beneficial 
course. Proof is provided above all by the continual reference to 
North-German science in contrast to the superficiality not only of 
French, but also of South-German theories. The Rh. Zeitung was 
the first Rhenish, and in general the first South-German, news- 
paper to introduce the North-German spirit in the Rhine Prov- 
ince and in South Germany, and how could the divided races 
be more inseparably linked than by spiritual unity, which is the 
soul of political unity and its only guarantee against all external 
storms? 

As to the alleged irreligious tendency of the Rh. Ztg., it cannot 
be unknown to the supreme authorities that in regard to the con- 
tent of a certain positive creed — and it is a question only of this 
and not of religion, which we have never attacked and never 
will attack — the whole of Germany, and especially Prussia, is 
divided into two camps, both of which include among their 
champions men occupying high positions in science and the 
state. In an unresolved controversy, should a newspaper take 
neither side or only one that has been officially prescribed to 


* After “contrary”, the words “contributed not a little” have been deleted. — Ed. 

** After “anti-Prussian”, the word “tendencies” has been deleted. — Ed. 

^ After “North-German spirit”, the words “the Protestant spirit” have been 
deleted in pencil. — Ed. 
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it?* Moreover, we have never gone outside the terrain proper 
to a newspaper, but have touched on dogmas such as church 
doctrines and conditions in general only insofar as** other newspa- 
pers make religion into constitutional law and transfer it from its 
own sphere into that of politics. It will even be easy to cover each 
of our utterances with the similar and stronger utterances of a 
Prussian king, Frederick the Great, and we consider this authority 
to be one which Prussian publicists may very well invoke. 

The Rheinische Zeitung is therefore entitled to believe that it has 
pre-eminently carried out the wish for an independent free- 
minded press which His Majesty formulated in the censorship 
instruction, and that it has thereby contributed not a little towards 
the benedictions which at the present time the whole of Germany 
conveys to His Majesty our King in his ascendant career. 

The Rh. Zig., Your Excellency, was not founded as a commercial 
speculation or in expectation of any profit. A large number of the 
most esteemed men of Cologne and the Rhine Province, justly 
displeased with the pitiful state of the German press, believed that 
they could not better honour the will of His Majesty the King than by 
founding the Rh. Ztg. as a monument of the nation, a 
newspaper which voices the speech of free men in a principled 
and fearless way and, what is at all events a rare phenomenon, 
enables the King to hear the true voice of the people. The 
unprecedentedly rapid growth of this newspaper’s circulation 
proves how well it has understood the wishes of the people. This 
was the aim for which those men contributed their capital, and for 
which they shrank from no sacrifice. Let Your Excellency now 
decide for yourself whether it is possible or permissible for me, as 
the spokesman of these men, to declare that the Rheinische Zeitung 
will alter its tendency, and whether its suppression would be not so 
much an act of violence against a private individual, but rather an 
act of violence against the Rhine Province and the German spirit 
in general. 

In order, however, to prove to the government how very ready 
I am to comply with its wishes, insofar as they are compatible with 

* The following has been deleted in pencil: *Tf Luther is not blamed for having 
attacked, in defiance of emperor and realm, the sole mode of existence of 
Christianity at that time, the Catholic Church, in a form that was even unbridled 
and exceeded all bounds, should it be forbidden in a Protestant state to advocate a 
view opposed to current dogma, not by isolated frivolous invectives, but by the 
consistent exposition of serious and primarily German science?” — Ed. 

** The words “they have been utilised for political theories, maxims and 
prescriptions” have been deleted. — Ed. 
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the function of an independent newspaper, I am willing, as has 
been the case for some time past, as far as possible to set aside all 
ecclesiastical or religious subjects, so long as other newspapers or 
political conditions themselves do not necessitate reference to 
them.* 

2. Secondly, as regards Your Excellency’s demand for the 
immediate dismissal of Dr. Rutenberg, I already told Re- 
gierungspr^ident von Gerlach on February 14 that Dr. Rutenberg 
was in no way an editor of the Rheinische Zeitung, but only did the 
work of a translator. In response to the threat, conveyed to me 
through Regierungsprasident von Gerlach, of the immediate 
suppression of the newspaper if Rutenberg were not at once 
dismissed, I have yielded to force and have for the time being 
removed him from any participation in the newspaper. Since, 
however, I am not aware of any legal provision which would 
justify this point of the rescript, I request Your Excellency to 
specify any such provision, and, if necessary, to give a speedy 
ruling whether the decision reached is to remain in force or not, 
so that I can claim my legal rights through the appropriate 
channels. 

3. As regards the third point, the submission of an editor for 
approval, according to the censorship law of October 18, 1819, 
§[IX], only the supreme censorship authorities are entitled to 
demand the submission of an editor for approval. 1 know of no 
provision which transfers this entidement to the Oberprasidents. 
Therefore I request specification of any such provision or, if 
necessary, of a censorship ministry decree which orders this. Very 
willingly, but only in that case, will I submit an editor for 
approval. 


Written on November 17, 1842 

First published in the book Rheinische 
Briefe und Akten zur Geschkhte der 
politischen Bewegung 1830-1850, 1. Bd., 
Herausgegeben von Hansen, Essen, 1919 


Printed according to the manu- 
script 

Published in English for the first 
time 


* This paragraph was inserted subsequently. Its place was marked by^ and it 
is to be found at the end of the manuscript.^ Ed. 



THE INDUSTRIALISTS OF HANOVER 
AND PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 

Editorial Note^’’^ 


We can acknowledge the historical basis of the author’s reason- 
ing, and we can further concede, as the facts testify, that during 
the last 400-500 years England, especially, has done a great deal to 
protect its industry and crafts, although we need not necessarily 
agree with the system of protective tariffs. England’s example is its 
own refutation tecause it is precisely in England that the perni- 
cious results come into prominence of a system which is no longer 
the system of our time, however much it might have corresponded 
to medieval conditions, based on division and not on unity, which, 
in the absense of general protection, a rational state and a rational 
system of individual states, had to provide special protection for 
each particular sphere. Trade and industry ought to be protected, 
but the debatable point is precisely whether protective tariffs do in 
reality protect trade and industry. We regard such a system much 
more as the organisation of a state of war in time of peace, a state of 
war which, aimed in the first place against foreign countries, 
necessarily turns in its implementation against the country which 
organises it. But in any case an individual country, however much 
it may recognise the principle of free trade, is dependent on the 
state of the world in general, and therefore the question can be 
decided only by a congress of nations, and not by an individual 
government. 

The editorial board of the Rheinische Zeitung 

Written in November 1842 Printed according to the ncws- 

First published in die Supplement to the p^ter 

JUirinischr Zeitung No. 326, November 22, Published in English for the first 
1842 time 



THE ATTITUDE OF HERWEGH AND RUGE 
TO “THE FREE" 


Birlin, November 25. The Elbetfelder Zeitung and, from it, the 
DUashUia contain the news that Heruie^ has visited the society 
of “The Free", but found it beneath a& criticism. Herwegh has 
not visited this society, and therefore could have found it nei- 
ther beneath nor above criticism. Herwegh and Ruge found that 
“The Free” are compromising the cause and the party of freedom 
by their political romanticism, their mania for genius and boasting, 
and this moreover was frankly stated by them and perhaps may 
have given offence. Consequently, if Herwegh did not visit the so- 
ciety of “The Free”, who as individuals are excellent people 
for the most part, it was not because he upholds some other cause, 
but solely because, as one who wants to be free from French author- 
ities, he hates and finds ludicrous the frivolity, the typically 
Berlin style of behaviour, and the insipid aping of the French 
clubs. Rowdiness, blackguardism, must be loudly and resolutely* 
repudiated in a period which demands serious, manly and sober- 
minded persons for the achievement of its lofty aims. 

Written in November 1842 Printed according to the new*. 

Fim publiihed in the Xkrimtdu Zntung 

No. SSS| November 29, 1842 PiibliBhed in lor the fint 

dme 


* As the result of a misprint the Ukeiniieki Ztihmg had **irresoluiely'*.-*£d. 
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THE POLEMICAL TACTICS 
OF THE AUGSBURG NEWSPAPER 


“It is merely a lust of the blood 
and a permission of the will." * 

Cologne, November 29. In its occasional polemic against the 
Rheinische Zeitung, the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung employs tactics 
which are as characteristic as they are laudable and which, if 
consistently pursued, cannot fail to impress the superficial section 
of the pubUc. To every rebuff merited by its attacks on the 
principles and trend of the Rheinische Zeitur^, to every essential 
subject of dispute, to every principled attack on the part of the 
Rheinische Zeitung, the response of the Augsburg newspaper has 
been to wrap itself in the ambiguous cloak of silence, so that it 
always remains impossible to decide whether this silence owes its 
inconspicuous existence to a consciousness of weakness which 
makes it unable to reply, or to a consciousness of superiority which 
makes it unwilling to reply. We have no special reproaches to make 
to the Augsburg newspaper on this account, since it merely treats 
us as it treats Germany, for which it believes it can most beneficially 
show its sympathy by a thoughtful silence, only rarely interrupted 
by travel notes, health bulletins and paraphrased nuptial poems. 
It may well be that the Augsburg newspaper is right to regard 
its silence as a contribution to the public welfare. 

Besides tactics of silence, however, the lady of Augsburg em- 
ploys another method of controversy, which 1^ its verbose, com- 
placent and arrogant loquacity is, as it were, the active com- 
plement to the previous passive and melancholy quietude. The 
hdy of Augsburg is silent when it is a question of a fight over 
principles, over the essence of a matter, but she lies in wait, 
observes from afar, and seizes the opportunity when her opponent 


* W. Shaketpeare. OMlo, Act I, Scene 3.— £it. 
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neglects her dress, makes a faux pas* in the dance, or drops her 
handkerchief — and then she ‘‘minces virtue and does shake the 
head”.'* She blares into the air her long-suppressed, well-meant 
anger with imperturbable aplomb, with all the indignation of 
prudery in dress, and calls out to Germany: ‘‘There you see, that 
is the character, that is the frame of mind, that is the consistency 
of the Rheinische Zeitungl** 

“There’s hell, there’s darkness, there is the sulphurous pit, burning, scalding 
stench, consumption; fie, fie, fiel pah; pah! Give me an ounce of civet; good 
apothecary!** 

By means of such noisy impromptus, the lady of Augsburg is 
able not only to remind the forgetful public of her vanished 
virtue, her honourable character and mature age, not only to 
adorn her sunken temples with outdated and faded recollections, 
but even to gain surreptitiously some other practical successes 
besides these petty, harmless successes of coquetry. She confronts 
the Rheinische Zeitung as a sturdy fighter, quasi re bene gesta,^ 
blustering, upbraiding, provoking, and her petulant provocations 
make the world forget her senile silence and quite recent retreat. 
In addition, the appearance is created and diligendy cultivated, 
that the fight between the Augsburg A. Z. and the Rheinische 
Zeitung turns on this kind of paltriness, scandalmongering and 
sartorial solecisms. The host of unintelligent and irresponsible 
p>eople who fail to understand the essential fight in which we 
speak and the lady of Augsburg is silent, but who, on the other 
hand, recognise their own beautiful soul in the captious faultfind- 
ing and petty cridcisms of the Augsburg A. Z., applaud and pay 
homage to the honourable lady who casdgates her unruly oppo- 
nent with such skill and moderation, more to educate than to hurt 
her. In No. 329 of the Augsburg A. Z. there is another sample of 
this over-subtle, repellent, small-town polemic. 

A correspondent reports from the Main that the Augsburg Allg. 
Ztg, praised Julius Mosen’s political novel The Congress of Verona 
because it was put out by Cotta’s publishing house. We confess 
that, owin^ to its worthlessness, we only occasionally glance at the 
literary cnticism section of the Augsburg A. Z., and are not 
acquainted with its criticism of Mosen. In this matter we put our 
trust d discretion in the conscience of the correspondent. Assuming 

• A faUe itcp. — Ed, 

'* W. Shakespeare, King Uar, Act IV, Scene 6. — Ed. 

*= Ibid.— £4*. 

^ As if everything had been done well. — Ed. 
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the fact to be correct, the report is not in itself improbdile foi; 
according to recent explanations which have been met with a 
refutation based on trickery and not solid reasons, the indepen- 
dence of the critical conscience of the Augsburg A. Z. in respect 
of the place of printing in Stuttmut is at least open to doubt. 
Hence idl that remains is that we did not know where the political 
novel was printed, and mfin, not to know that is not a mortal 
political sin. 

Later, apprised of the misstatement about the place of printing, 
the editorial board stated in a note: 

“We have just leamt that Th« Congms of Verona, fay the poet JuHus Mosen, ivas 
not published by Cokol and we therefore request our readm to make this 
correction to the report from the Main in No. 317 of this year.” 

Since the chief reproach leveQed by the Main correspondent 
against the Augsburg AUgemeine Zntung was based solely on the 
premise that The Congress of Verona had been puUished by Cotta, 
since we have explain^ that this was not the case, and since every 
argument is invalidated if its premise is abolished, we were entitled 
at any rate to make the extravagant demand on our readers’ 
intelligence that they should correct the report from the Main in 
the light of this statement, and we could believe that we had 
atoned for our injustice to the Augsbuig A. Z. But look at the 
Augsburg’s Ic^cl The Augsbuig’s logic interpreu out correction as 
foOows: 

**lf Mosen’s Cangrm of Verona had been pniblished by Gotta, it would have to be 
regarded by aU friends of right and freedom as a nasty and unsaleaUe book; since, 
however, we have subsequendy leamt that it was published in Berlin, we request 
our respected readers to welcc^ it, in the poet's own words, as one of the spirits 
of eternal youth, w^ch stride on along their radiant path and mercilessly trample 
on the old gang.” 

**That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper: draw me a 
clothier’s yard. — I’ the clout, i’ the clout, hewghi”* 

"That,” catclaims the lady of Augsbuig; triumphandy, "that is what the 
Rheinisehe Zeihtng calls its frame of mind, its consistencyl” 

Has the Rheinisehe Zeitung ever declared the consistencies of the 
Augsburg’s logic to be its consistency or the frame of mind on 
tlm logic is based to be its frame of mind? The lady of 
Augsbuig was entitled only to conclude: “'That is the way in which 
consistency and frame of mind are misunderstood in AugdmrgI” 
Or does the Augsburg AUgemeine Zeitva^ seriously believe that by 
means of Mosen’s toast we would luve liked to provide a 

* W. Siakespeare, King Lear, Act IV, Scene 6<^Ed. 
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corrective commentary to assess The Congress of Verona} We 
discussed the Schiller fesdval at rather great lengu in a feature 
article. We pointed to Schiller “as the prophet of the new 
movement of minds” (No. 326,* correspondence from Leipzig) 
and noted the resulting significance of the Schiller festit^. Why 
had we to repudiate Mosen’s toast, which emphasised this signifi- 
cance? G>uld it be because it contains a sally against the Augsburg 
AUgmeine Zeitung, which the latter had already deserved twcause 
of its condemnation of Herwegh? All that, however, had nothing 
to do with the report from the Main, for then we should have had 
to write, as the lady of Augsburg imputes to us, “The reader must 
judge the report from the Main in No. 317 in the light of Mosen's 
poem in No. 320.” The Augsburg’s logic deliberately invents 
this nonsense in order to be able to throw it at us. The verdict of 
the Rheinische Zeitung in the feature article of No. 317 on Mosen’s 
“Bernhard von Weimar” proves, although it needs no proof, that in 
regard to Mosen it has not departed by a hair’s breadth from its 
customary factual criticism. 

For the rest, we admit to the lady of Augsburg that even the 
Rheinische Zeitung is scarcely able to ward off the literary condot- 
tieri, that importunate and disgusting rabble which has sprung up 
all over Germany in the newspaper era of which the Augsburg 
A. Z. is the embodiment. 

Finally, the Augsburg newspaper reminds us of the ballista 
which 

“throws out big words and phrases that leave reality untouched**. 

The Augsburg A. Z., of course, touches on every possible rea- 
lity, Mexican reality, Brazilian reality, but not German reality, 
not even Bavarian reality, and if for once it does touch on 
something of the kind, it invariably takes apf>earance for reality 
and the reality for appearance. When it is a matter of spiritual and 
true reality, the Rheinische Zeitung could exclaim to the lady of 
Augsburg in the words of Lear: “Do thy worst, blind Cupid.... 
Read thou this challenge”, and the lady of Augsbuig would reply 
with Gloucester: “Were siu thy letters suns, I could not sec.’”’ 

Written on November 29, 1842 Printed according to the news- 

Fint pubGdied in the tUieimsdu 

Zeitung Na S34, November SO, 1842 Published in Engfish for the first 

time 

* Of November 22, 1842^£d 

** W. Shakeqjeare, King Lser, Act IV, Scene 6. — Ed. 



THE SUPPLEMENT TO Nos. SS5 AND S36 
OF THE AUGSBURG ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG 
ON THE COMMISSIONS 
OF THE ESTATES IN PRUSSIA"® 


[Rheinische Zeitung No. 345, December 11, 1842] 

Cologne, December 10. In the Supplement to No. 335 of the 
Augsburg AUgemeine Zeitung there is a not uninteresting essay on 
the commissions of the estates in Prussia. Since we wish to criticise 
it, we must preface our remarks by stressing a simple principle 
which, however, is often overlooked in a passionate party con- 
troversy. The presentation of a state institution is not the state 
institution itself. Hence a polemic against this presentation is not a 
polemic against the state institution. The conservative press, which 
continually reminds us that the view held by the cridcal press 
should be rejected as being merely an individual opinion and 
a distortion of reality, continually forgets that it itself is not 
the object in question, but only an opinion on that object, and 
that therefore to combat it is not always to combat that object. 
Every object that is made a matter for praise or blame in the 
press becomes a literary object, hence an object for literary dis- 
cussion. 

What makes the press the most powerful lever for promoting 
culture and the intellectual education of the people is precisely the 
fact that it transforms the material struggle into an ideological 
strug^, the struggle of flesh and blood into a struggle of minds, 
the strugi^e of need, desire, empiricism into a struggle of theory, 
of reason, of form. 

The essay in question reduces the arguments t^ainst the 
institution of the commissions of the estates to two main heads, to 
arguments against their composition and arguments against their 
purpose. 

At the outset we must condemn as a basic logical defect that the 
composition has been the first object of discussion, the examina- 
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tion of the purpose being reserved for a subsequent article. The 
composition cannot be anything but the external mechanism, the 
guiding and regulating soul of which lies in its purpose. But who 
would think of judging the expediency of a machine’s composition 
before examining and ascertaining its purpose? It could be that 
the composition of the commissions is open to criticism because it 
corresponds to their purpose, inasmuch as this purpose itself 
cannot be recognised as a true purpose. It could also be that the 
composition of the commissions is worthy of recognition because it 
does not correspond to their purpose, going beyond the latter. 
Hence this order of the presentation is an initial mistake, but one 
which vitiates the whole presentation. 

On almost all sides, the essay states, the complaint has been 
made with remarkable unanimity that 

**predominantly only landed property has been taken into account in connection 
with the right of representation in die estates**. 

In opposition to this, attention has been drawn, on the one 
hand, to the progress of industry and, on the other hand, “with 
still greater emphasis” to intelligence and “its right to participate 
in the representation of the estates”. 

By the basic law on the provincial assemblies of the estates, 
landed property is made the condition for estate membership, a 
provision which was logically continued in regard to the commis* 
sions of the estates formed of members of the provincial assem- 
blies. Thus, although landed property is the general condition for 
participating in the right of estate representation, it is by no means 
the sole criterion. Confusion of those two essentially different 
principles, however, underlay 

“to a great extent the Uvely objections which have been raised against the 
composition of the commissions of the estates". 

Landownership represents all estates. This fact the author 
admits. He adds, however, that it is not simply landownership as 
such, not abstract landownership, but landownership under certain 
secondary circumstances, landownership of a particular kind. 
Landownership is the general condition for estate representation, 
but it is not the sole condition. 

We fully agree with the author when he asserts that the 
additional conditions essentially alter the general principle of 
representation through landownership. At me same time, how- 
ever, we must declare that opponents who consider that the 
general principle is already too restricted cannot by any means be 
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refuted by proof that this principle, which is restricted in itself, 
has been regarded as still not restricted enough, but as necessarily 
requiring that further restrictions alien to its nature should be 
added to it. Apart from the very general requirements of an 
unblemished reputation and a minimum age of thirty years — the 
former being, on the one hand, self-evident and, on the other 
hand, open to indefinite interpretation — there are the following 
special conditions: 

“1. Ten years* uninterrupted landownerthip; 2. menibership of a Christian 
church; 3. possession of land formerly held directly under the emperor for the first 
estate; 4. possession of property entailing imperial knighthood for the second 
estate; 5. a magistracy or dvfl profession for the urban estate; 6. self-management 
of landed property at the main occupation for the fourth estate.""' 

These are not conditions which arise from the essence of 
landownership, but which, from considerations foreign to the 
latter, add limits that are foreign to it, restrict its essence instead 
of making it more general. 

According to the general principle of representation through 
landownership, there would be no distinction between Jewish and 
Christian landownership, between landownership by a lawyer and 
by a merchant, between landownership that is ten years old and 
one that is one year old. According to this general principle, all 
these distinctions do not exist. Hence if we ask what the author 
has shown, we can only reply: the restriction of the general 
condition of landownership by special conditions which are not 
part of its nature, by considerations based on the difference between 
the estates. 

And the author admits: 

""Closely connected is the complaint heard from many sides that, in regard to 
these commissions of the estates too, the difference between estates which Mongs 
only to the past has been brought in again and applied as a principle of esute 
organisation, in alleged contradiction with the present state of our soci^ conditions, 
and with the demands of the spirit of the time.*' 

The author does not examine whether the general condition of 
landownership is in contradiction with representation of the 
estates or even makes it impossiblel Otherwise it could hardly have 
escaped him that, if the estate principle were consistendy ap- 
plied, a condition which forms an essential feature only of the peas- 
ant estate could not possibly be made a general conmdon for the 
representation of the other estates, whose existence in no way de- 
pends on landownership. For the representation of the estates 
can only be determined by the essential difference between them. 
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and hence not by anything whkh lies outside this essence. If, 
therefore, the principle of representation of landownership is 
annulled because of special estate considerations, then this princi- 
ple of representation of the estates is annulled berause of the 
general condition of landownership, and neither principle comes 
into its own. Furthermore, even if a difference between the estates 
is accepted, the author does not examine whether this difference 
which is presumed to exist in the institution in question character- 
ises the estates of the past or those of the present. Instead he 
discusses the difference between the estates in general. It will be as 
little possible to eradicate it, he says, 

**as to destroy the difference existing in nature between the elements and to go 
back to a chaotic unity’*. 

One could reply to the author: just as no one would think of 
destroying the difference between the natural elements and gcnng 
back to a chaotic unity, no one would want to eradicate the 
difference between the estates. At the same time, however, one 
would have to demand of the author that he should make a more 
thorough study of nature and rise from the first sensuous 
perception of the various elements to a rational perception of the 
organic life of nature. Instead of the spectre of a chaotic unity, he 
would become aware of the spirit of a living unity. Even the 
elements do not persist in inert separation. They are continually 
being transformed into one anc^er and this transforming alone 
forms the first st2^e of the physical life of the earth, the 
meteorological process. In the living oi^anism, all trace of the 
different elements as such has disappeared, llie difference no 
longer consists in the separate existence of the various elements, 
but in the living movement of distinct functions, which are all 
inspired by one and the same life, so that the very difference 
between them does not exist ready-made prior to this life but, 
on the contrary, continually arises out of this life itself and 
as continually vanishes within it and becomes paralysed. Just 
as nature does not confine itself to the elements already present, 
but even at the lowest stage of its life proves that this ^versity 
is a mere sensuous phenomenon that has no spiritual truth, so 
also the state, this natural realm of the spirit, must not and can- 
not seek and find its true essence in a fact apparent to the 
senses. The author, therefore, has provided only a superficial 
basis for the “divine order of the world” by confining himself 
to the difference between the estates as its final and definitive 
result. 
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But, in the author’s opinion, 

“can must be taken that the people is not set in motion as a crude, inorganic 
mas^\ 

Therefore, there can be 

**no question as to whether in general estates ought to exist, but only the question 
of establishing to what extent and in what proportion the existing estates are called 
upon to take pan in political activity". 

The question that arises here, of course, is not to what extent 
the estates exist, but to what extent they ought to continue their 
existence right up to the highest sphere of state life. If it would be 
unfitting to set the people in motion as a crude, inorganic mass, it 
would be just as much impossible to achieve an organised 
movement of the people if it were resolved mechanically into rigid 
and abstract constituents, and an independent movement, which 
could only be a convulsive one, were demanded of these inorganic, 
forcibly estaUished parts. The author starts out from the view that 
in the actual state the people exists as a crude, inorganic mass, 
apart from some arbitrarily seized on differences of estate. Hence 
he knows no organism of the state’s life itself, but only a juxta- 
position of heterogeneous parts which are encompassed super- 
ficially and mechanically by the state. But let us be frank. We 
do not demand that in the representation of the people actually 
existing differences should be left out of account. On the contrary, 
we demand that one should proceed from the actual differences 
created and conditioned by the internal structure of the state, and 
not fall back from the actual life of the state into imaginary 
spheres which that life has already robbed of their significance. 
And now take a look at the reality of the Prussian state as it is 
known and obvious to everyone. TTie true spheres, in accordance 
with which the state is ruled, judged, administered, taxed, trained 
and schooled, the spheres in which its entire movement takes 
place, are the districts, rural communities, governments, provincial 
administrations, and military departments, but not the four cate- 
gories of the estates, which are intermingled in a diverse array 
among these higher units and owe the distinedons between them 
not to life itself, but only to dossiers and registers. And those 
distinedons, which owing to their very essence are dissolved at 
every moment in the unity of the whole, are free creadons of the 
spirit of the Prussian state, but are by no means raw materials 
imposed on the present time by Uind natural necessity and the 
dissoludon process of a past periodl They are members but not 
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parts, they are movements but not states,* they are differences of 
unity but not units of difference. Just as our author will not wish 
to assert that, for instance, the great movement by which the 
Prussian state changes daily into a standing army and a militia is 
the motion of a crude, inorganic mass, so must he not assert this 
of a representation of the people which is based on similar 
principles. We repeat once more: we demand only that the 
Prussian state should not break off its real state life at a sphere 
which should be the conscious flowering of this state life; we 
demand only the consistent and comprehensive implementation of 
the fundamental institutions of Prussia, we demand that the real 
organic life of the state should not be suddenly abandoned in 
order to sink back into unreal, mechanical, subordinated, non-state 
spheres of life. We demand that the state should not dissolve 
itself in carrying out the act that should be the supreme act of its 
internal unification. We shall give further criticism of the essay in 
question in a subsequent article. 

[Rheinische Zeitung No. 354, December 20, 1842] 

Cologne, December 19. The author wants to establish according 
to his point of view 

**to what extent the existing estates are called upon to take part in political 
activity”. 

As already pointed out, our author does not examine to what 
extent the estates presupposed by the electoral law are the existing 
estates, to what extent estates exist at all; on the contrary, he takes 
as the basis of his examination something which it should have 
been the main task of his investigation to prove. Hence, he goes 
on to argue: 

”The purpose of the commissions is so clearly laid down, both in the ordinances 
of June 21 of this year on their formation and in the royal Cabinet Order of 
August 19 on their convocation to form a central commission, that there can be 
absolutely no doubt on the subject. According to the wording of the above-men- 
tioned Cabinet Order, the estate advisory council in the individual provinces should 
be supplemented by an element of unity. In accordance with this, tnerefore, first of 
all the general purpose of the commissions of the estates is the same as that of the 
provincial estates, insofar as it is likewise a matter of advisory co-operation in public 
affairs, and especially in the work of legislation. And, on the other hand, the 
characteristic feature of the activity assigned to them is its centralisation. Hence, 
concerning the doubts which have been raised as to the composition of the 
commissions of the estates, what would have to be done is to prove to what extent 


* A pun on the German word Stand, vdbich means **state” as well as 

“estate.”— J5(t 
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their union in a centra) commission contains grounds why the eUments from which 
they are formed cannot correspond to the purpoM of their central activity. Instead 
of such a proof being attempted, it has merely been asserted that the composition 
of the commissions of the estates (which is based on the same principle as the 
composition of the provincial estates) may well suffice for advising on subordinate 
provincial interests, but not for an activity embracing the whole state. In 
contradiction to this were advanced the above-mentioned complaints, which, if they 
were weU founded, would be applicable also to the provinchd estates." 

From the very beginning we have drawn attention to the 
illogicality of wanting to examine the expediency of the composition 
of the commissions of the estates before criticising their purpose. 
It was bound to happen that in an unguarded moment our author 
would presuppose the expediency of their “purpose” in order to 
be able to deduce the expediency of their “composition”. He tells 
us that the purpose of the commissions is clear! 

Granting this clarity, this formal correctness of the “purpose”, 
does that even so much as touch on the content and the truth of 
this content? The commissions, according to our author, differ from 
the “provincial estates” only by their “centralisation”. Hence it has 
to be proved, he says, “to what extent their union in a central com- 
mission contains grounds why the elements from which they are 
formed cannot correspond to the purpose of their central activity”. 

We must reject this demand as illogical. The question that arises 
is not to what extent the union of the provincial estates in a 
central commission contains grounds why the component elements 
cannot correspond to their central activity. On the contrary, the 
question is to what extent the component elements of the 
provincial estates contain grounds which paralyse a true union in 
a real central commission, and hence also real central activity. The 
union cannot make the component elements impossible, but the 
component elements can make the union impossible. If, however, 
a real union, a true centralisation is presupposed, then the 
question of the possibility of a central activity loses all meaning, 
for the central activity is merely the expression, the result, the 
vitality of a true centralisation. A central commission in itself 
involves a central activity. How then does the author prove that 
the component elements of the provincial estates are suitable for 
central commissions? How, therefore, does he prove the real and 
not illusory existence of a central commission? 

He says: 

"If they" (the complaints advanced against the composition of the commissions) 
"were well founded, they would be applicable also to the provincial estates." 

Of course, for what is asserted is precisely that these elements 
are not suitable for a central whole. But can the author believe 
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that he has refuted his opponents merely by himself becoming 
aware of and formulating Uieir objections? 

Instead of confining hunself to the sutement that complaina 
against the composidtm of the commissions of the estates are 
complaints against the composition of the provincial estates, he 
ought to show to what extent objections against the provincial 
estates cease to be objections against the commissions of the 
estates. The author should not ask himself why the commissions of 
the estates are not in accord with a central activity, he should ask 
himself by what means they should be made capable of a central 
activity. It has been shown at some length and with concrete 
examples in these pages how litde the provincial estates are called 
upon to participate in legislation (whether this participation is in 
the shape of advice or joint action, which can make a difference in 
the power but by no means in the capabUity of the provincial 
estates). Moreover, the commissions do not even arise from the 
provincial assemblies as moral persons; on the contrary, they arise 
from the provincial assemblies resolved into their mechanical 
component parts. It is not the Provincial Assembly which elects the 
commissions, but the diverse isolated parts of the Assembly, which 
each separately elect their deputies to the commission. This 
election is therefore based on a mechanical dissolution of the body 
of the Assembly into its individual component parts, on an itio in 
partes.' Hence it is possible that not the majority, but the minority 
of the Assembly is represented in the commissions, for a deputy 
from the knightly estate, for instance can have a majority in 
his estate although he has no majority in the Assembly, since such 
a majority may in fact arise by the minority representing the 
knightly estate combining mth representatives of the uiban or the 
peasant estate. Consequently, the objections raised against the com- 
poation of the Assembly are not just amply, but dmMy appli- 
cable to the commissions, since in die latter the individud estate 
is withdrawn from the influoice of the Assembly as a tdiole and 
kept within its own special Hnuts. But let us leave even this out of 
account. 

We take as our starting point a fact which the author will 
concede without argument. We assume that the composition of the 
provincial estates fully corresponds to their purpose, that is to say, 
the purpose of representing their partictUar provincial interests from 
the standpoint of their particular eOate irOerests. This character of 
the provincial assemblies will be the character of all their acdvides. 


Divnion into poiti. — Ed. 
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It will therefore also be the character of their elections to the 
commissions and the character of the commission deputies themselves, 
for an assembly which corresponds to its purpose will certainly 
remain true to its purpose in regard to its most important activity, 
in regard to the representatives whom it itself elects. What new 
element then suddenly turns the representatives of provincial 
interests into representatives of state interests and gives their 
particular activity the nature of a gerural activity? Obviously, it 
cannot be any other element than the fact of a common place of 
assembly. But can mere abstract space give a man of character a 
new character and chemically decompose his spiritual essence? It 
would be paying homage to the most materialistic mechanism to 
ascribe such an organising soul to mere space, partictilarly in view 
of the fact that at the meeting of the commission the existing 
separateness is also spatially recognised and represented. 

After what has been said above, we can only regard the further 
grounds by which our author seeks to justify the composition of 
the commissions as attempts to justify the composition of the 
provincial estates. 

[Rheinische Zeitung No. 365, December 31, 1842] 

Cologne, December SO. As we have shown in a previous article, 
what the eulogist of the commissions of the estates defends in the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung is not their composition, but the 
composition of the provincial assemblies. 

It seems to him , 

**surpris%ng to find intelligence put forward as a particular element requiring 
representation as an estate alongside industry and landed property'*. 

We are glad to agree for once with the author and to be able to 
restrict ourselves to explaining his statement instead of refuting it. 
What does this surprise at those claims of intelligence amount to? 
Does he consider that intelligence is not at all an element of estate 
representation, or are we to believe perhaps that the article in 
question merely asserts that it is not a particular element? Estate 
representation, however, recognises only particular elements, which 
exist side by side. Hence something that is not a particular element, 
is not at all an element for estate representation. The article in 
question quite righdy calls the way in which intelligence enters into 
the representation of estates ‘*the general property of intelligent 
beings*', hence not a particular property of estate representatives, for 
a property which I have in common with everyone else and to the 
same extent as everyone else, cannot constitute my character, my 
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superiority, my special nature. In an assembly of naturalists it is 
not sufficient to share in the “general property” of an intelligent 
being, but in an estate assembly it is sufficient to possess intelli- 
gence as a general property, to belong to the natural-historical 
genus* of “intelligent beings”. 

Intelligence should have a place in the provincial estate as a 
general human property, but intelligence should not belong to 
man as a particular property of a provincial estate; that is to say, 
intelligence does not make man a member of a provincial estate, it 
merely makes the member of a provincial estate a man. Our 
author will concede that, consequendy, no special position is 
allotted to intelligence in the Assembly. Every newspaper adver- 
tisement is a fact of intelligence.*^ But who on that account would 
seek representatives of literature in advertisements? A field cannot 
speak, only the owner of the field can. Hence the field must 
appear in an intelligent form in order to make its voice heard. 
Wishes, interests, do not speak; only man speaks. But do field, 
interest, wish, lose their limitation because they assert themselves 
as something human, something intelligent? It is not a question of 
mere form, it is a question of the content of intelligence. If, as we 
readily concede to the author, intelligence not only does not need 
any representation as an estate, but even needs a non-estate 
representation, conversely, estate representation needs intelligence, 
but only a very limited intelligence, just as every man needs 
sufficient reason to realise his aims and interests, which still does 
not in any way make his aims and interests the aims and interests 
of “reason”. 

The utilitarian intelligence which fights for its hearth and home 
differs, of course, from the free intelligence which fights for what 
is right despite its hearth and home. Tliere is a kind of intelli- 
gence which serves a particular purpose, a particular matter, and 
there is another kind of intelligence which masters every matter 
and serves only itself. 

The author, therefore, desires only to say: intelligence is not a 
property of any estate; he does not ask whether estate is an 
intelligent propertyl He comforts himself with the idea that 
intelligence is a general property of the estate, but he refuses us 
the comfort of a proof that estate is a particular property of 
inteUigence! 


* In the newspaper: “genius”. — Ed. 

^ A pun on the German word InMigenzbktt, udiich means “an advertising 
sheet*’, literally “an intelligence sheet”. — Ed. 
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It is quite consistent, not only with our author’s principles, but 
with those of estate representation, for him to convert me question of 
the right of representation of “intelligence” in the provincial 
assemblies into die question of the right of representation of the 
learned estates, of the estates which have made a monopoly of 
intelligence, oi intelligence which has become an estate. Our 
author is right to the extent that, given estate representation, it 
can also onty be a question of intelligence that has become an 
estate. But he is wrong in not acknowledging the right of the 
learned estates, for where the estate principle prevails all estates 
must be represented. Just as he errs in excluding clerics, teachers 
and private men of learning, and does not even mention lawyers, 
physicians, etc., as possible candidates, he completely misconceives 
the nature of estate representation when he puts “state servants” 
belonging to the government on the same footing as the above- 
mention^ estates of learned men. In a state ba^ on estates, 
government officials are the representatives of state interests as 
such, and therefore are hostile towards the representatives of the 
private interests of the estates. Although government officials are 
not a contradiction under people’s representation, they are very 
much so under estate representation. 

The article in question seeks further to prove that in the French 
and English constitutions the representation of landed property is 
as great as, if not greater than, in the Prussian constitution based 
on estates. Even if this were really the case, would it cease to be a 
defect in Prussia because it occurs also in England and France? We 
do not need to explain that this comparison is quite inadmissible if 
only because the French and English depudes are elected not as 
representatives of landownership but as representatives of the people, and, 
as far as particular interests are concerned, a Fould, for instance, 
remains a representadve of industry oldiotigfc he pays a compara- 
tively insignificant land tax in some comer of France. We will not 
repeat what we pointed out in our first ardde, namely, that the 
principle of estate representation annuls the principle of land- 
ownership representation, and vice versa, and that hence there is 
neither real landownership representation nor real estate rep- 
resentation, but only an inconsistent amalgamation of the two 
principles. We do not intend to examine furtiier the basic error of 
a comparison which seizes on the different figures for Eng^bnd, 
France and Prussia, without taking into account their necessary 
connection with the different conditions in these countries. We 
stress only one aspect, namely, that in France and En^and 
account is tsd^en of the benefit the state derives from hmded 
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property and of the burdens the owner has to bear, whereas in 
Prussia, on the contrary, what is taken into account, for instance, 
in connection with the majority of manoria] estates and mediatised 
lands"* is how free they are from state burdens and how 
independent their private use is. Not what someone possesses, but 
what he possesses of advantage to the state, not ownership, but, so 
to speak, the state activity of ownership, gives the right to 
representation in France and England, whose systems, by the way, 
we by no means agree with. 

The author seeks further to prove that big landed property is 
not disproportionately represented compared with small landed 
property. ^ this point, as on that discussed above, we refer the 
reader to the work Ueber stdndische Verfassung in Pteussen (C!otta*s 
publishing house, Stuttgart and Tulnngen) and to Ludwig Buhl’s 
book on the Prussian provincial estates. How incorrect the existing 
distribution is, quite apart from the difference between big and 
small landed property, can be shown from the following examples. 
The land value of the city of Berlin is 100 million talers, whereas 
that of the manorial estates in the Mark of Brandenburg is only 90 
million talers. Yet the former sends only three deputies to the 
Assembly, whereas the owners of the latter elect 20 deputies from 
among themselves. Even among the towns, distribution according 
to the accepted scale of landownership is not consistently adhered 
to. Potsdam sends one deputy to the Assembly, although the value 
of its landed property is hardly one-tenth of that of Berlin. 
Potsdam has one deputy per 30,000 inhabitants, whereas Berlin 
has one per 100,000 inhabitants. The contrast b still more glaring 
if the smaller towns, which for hbtorical reasons have been 
granted an individual vote [Viriktimme],''^ are compared with the 
capital. 

For the rest, in order to establish the true relations between 
representation of intelligence and representation of landed prop- 
erty as an estate, let us return once more to the author’s classic^ 
thesis, hb above-mentioned justified surprise at finding “intelli- 
gence put forward as a particuiar element requiring representation as 
an estate dbn^side industry and landed property”. 

The author rightly does not seek the origin of the provincial 
assemblies in state necessity, and he regards them not as a state need, 
but as a tused of particular interests against the state. It b not the 
basic rational mind of the state, but the pressing need of private 
interests that b the architect of Ae pcditicd sptem based on estates, 
and at all events intellect b no needy, egtwtic interest, but the 
general interest. Hence representation of intdligence in an iusem- 
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bly of the estates is a contradiction, a nonsensical demand. 
Moreover, we call the author’s attention to the consequences 
which so inevitably follow if need is made the principle of people’s 
representation that our author himself for a moment recoils from 
them in horror and rejects not merely particular demands coming 
from the representation of particular interests, but the demand 
for this representation itself. 

'Either the need is real, and then the state is unreal because it 
fosters particular elements which do not find their legitimate 
satisfaction in the state, and therefore become organised as special 
bodies alongside the state and have to enter into a contractual 
relation with the state. Or the need really receives satisfaction in 
the state, and hence its representation against the state is illusory 
or dangerous. For a moment the author comes down on the side 
of illusion. He remarks as regards industry that even if it were not 
adequately represented in the provincial assemblies, it would still 
have ways enough for giving effect to its interests in the state and 
in relation to the government. Hence he maintains that estate 
representation, representation based on the principle of need, is an 
illusion, because the need itself is illusory. For what holds good of 
industry as an estate holds good for all estates, but for the estate of 
landed property even to a higher degree than for industry, since the 
former is already represented dirougb the district president 
[Landrat], the district estates, etc., that is to say, through fully 
constituted state bodies. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that not only can we not 
agree with the complaints about the restricted scope of the standing 
orders of the commissions, but, on the contrary, we must seriously 
protest against any extension of them as being against state 
interests. The liberalism which wants representation of intelligence 
in the Provincial Assembly is equally wrong. Not only is intelli- 
gence not a particuiarelement of representation, it is not m element 
at all; it is a principle which cannot take part in any compound of 
elements, but can only produce a division into parts based on itself. 
There can be no question of intelligence as an integrating part, 
but only as the organising soul. We arc concerned here not with a 
compternent but vntii an antithesis. The question is: ''representation 
of intelligence” or ''representation of estates”. The question is 
whether a particular interest should represent political intelligence 
or whether the latter should represent particular interests. Political 
intelligence will, for example, regulate landed property according 
to state principles, but it will not regulate state principles accord- 
ing to landed property. Political intelligence vM assert landed 
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property not in accordance with its private egoism, but in 
accordance with the state nature of landed property. It will not 
determine the essence of the whole in accordance with this 
particular essence, but will determine the latter in accordance with 
the essence of the whole. On the contrary, landed property with 
the right of representation does not adapt itself to intelligence but 
adapts intelligence to itself, like a watch-maker who does not want 
to set his watch by the sun, but wants to make the sun follow his 
watch. The question can be summed up in a few words: Should 
landed property criticise and be master over political intelligence 
or should it be the other way round? 

For intelligence nothing is external, because it is the inner 
determining soul of everytWng, whereas, conversely, for a definite 
element like landed property everything is external that is not 
landed property itself. Hence not only the composition of the 
Provincial Assembly, but its activities also are mechanical, for it 
must treat all general interests and even particular interests 
different from itself as things extraneous and alien. All that is 
particular, such as landed property, is in itself limited. It must 
therefore be dealt with as something limited, that is to say, it must 
be dealt with by a general power superior to it, but it cannot deal 
with the generd power according to its own needs. 

The provincial assemblies, owing to their specific composidon, 
are nothing but an association of particular interests which are 
privileged to assert their particular limits against the state. They are 
therefore a legitimised self-constituted body of non-state elements 
in the state. Hence by their very essence they are hostile towards the 
state, for the particular in its isolated activity is always the enemy 
of the whole, since precisely this whole makes it feel its insignifi- 
cance by making it feel its limitations. 

If this granting of political independence to particular interests 
were a necessity for the state, it would be merely the external sign 
of an internal sickness of the state, just as an unhealthy body must 
break out in boils according to natural laws. One would have to 
decide between two views: either that the particular interests, 
assuming the upper hand and becoming alien to the political spirit 
of the state, seek to impose limits on the state, or that the state 
becomes concentrated solely in government and as compensation 
concedes to the restricted spirit of the people merely a field for 
airing its particular interests. Finally, the two views could be 
combined. If, therefore, the demand for representation of intellect 
is to have any meaning, we must expound it as the demand for 
conscious representation of the intelligence of the people, a rep- 
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resentation which does not seek to assert individual needs against 
the state, but one whose supreme need is to assert the state it- 
self, and indeed as its own achievement, as its own state. In gene- 
ral, to be represented is something passive; only what is mate- 
rial, spiritless, unable to rely on itself, imperilled, requires to 
be represented: but no element of the state should be material, 
spiritless, unable to rely on itself, imperilled. Representation must 
not be conceived as the representation of somethmg that is not 
the people itself. It must be conceived only as the people's self- 
represerMion, as a state action which, not bong its sole, exceptional 
state action, is distinguished from other expressions of its state life 
merely by the universality of its content. Representation must not 
be regarded as a concession to defenceless weakness, to impotence, 
but rather as the self-reliant vitality of the supreme force. In a 
true state there is no landed property, no industry, no material 
thing, which as a crude element of this kind could make a bai^n 
with the state; in it there are only spiritttal forces, and only in their 
state form of resurrection, in their political rebirth, are these 
natural forces entitled to a vdce in the state! The state pervades 
the whole of nature with spiritual nerves, and at every point it 
must be apparent that what is dominant is not matter, but form, 
not nature without the state, but the nature of the state, not the 
unfree object, but the free human being. 


Written on December 10» 19 and 30» 
1842 

First published in the Rheinische ZHtung 
Nos. 345» 354 and 365, December 11, 20 
and 31, 1842 


Printed according to the news- 
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Published in English for the first 
time 



THE DIVORCE BILL'" 


Cologne, December 18. In regard to the Divorce Bill the 
Rheinische Zeitung has adopted quite a special position, and so far 
no proof has been given anywhere that this position is untenable. 
The Rheinische Zeitung agrees with the Bill inasmuch as it considers 
the hitherto existing Prussian legislation on marriage immoral, the 
hitherto innumerable and frivolous grounds for divorce impermis- 
sible, and the existing procedure not in accord with the dignity of 
the matter concerned, which, incidentally, can be said of the old 
Prussian court procedure as a whole. On the other hand, the 
Rheinische Zeitung has put forward the following main objections to 
the new Bill: 1) Instead of reform there has been a mere revision, 
hence Prussian law was retained as the basic law, which has 
resulted in considerable half-heartedness and uncertainty; 2) the 
legislation treats marriage not as a moral, but as a religious and 
church institution, hence the secular essence of marriage is ignored; 
S) the procedure is very defective and consists of a superficial 
combination of contradictory elements; 4) it cannot be ignored 
that there are, on the one hand, severities of a police nature which 
are contrary to the concept of marriage and, on the other, too 
great leniency in regard to what are called considerations of 
fairness; 5) the whole formulation of the Bill leaves much to be 
desired as regards logical consistency, precision, clarity and com- 
prehensive points of view. 

Insofar as opponents of the Bill condemn one or other of these 
defects, we agree with them; on the other hand, we can by no 
means, approve of their unconditional apologia for the former 
system. We repeat once more the statement we made previously: 
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“If legislation cannot decree morality, it can still less pronounce 
immorality to be legally valid.*'* When we ask these opponents (who 
are not opponents of the church conception and of the other 
shortcomings we have indicated) on what they base their argu- 
ments, they always speak to us about the unfortunate position of 
the husband and wife tied together against their will. They adopt 
a eudemonic standpoint, they think only of the two individuals 
and forget about the family. They forget that almost every divorce 
is the break-up of a family and that even from the purely juridical 
standpoint the children and their property cannot be made to 
depend on arbitrary will and its whims. If marriage were not the 
basis of the family, it would no more be the subject of legislation 
than, for example, friendship is. Thus, the above-mentioned 
opponents take into account only the individual will or, more 
correctly, the arbitrary desire of the married couple, but pay no 
attention to the will of marriage, the moral substance of this 
relationship. The legislator, however, should regard himself as a 
naturalist. He does not make the laws, he does not invent them, he 
only formulates them, expressing in conscious, positive laws the 
inner laws of spiritual relations. Just as one would have to 
reproach the legislator for the most unbridled arbitrary behaviour 
if he replaced the essence of the matter by his own notions, so also 
the legislator is certainly no less entitled to regard it as the most 
unbridled aibitrariness if private persons seek to enforce their 
caprices in opposition to the essence of the matter. No one is 
forced to contract marriage, but everyone who has done so must 
be compelled to obey the laws of marriage. A person who 
contracts marriage does not create marriage, does not invent it, any 
more than a swimmer creates or invents the nature and laws of 
water and gravity. Hence marriage cannot be subordinated to his 
arbitrary wishes; on the contrary, his arbitrary wishes must be 
subordinated to marriage. Anyone who arbitrarily breaks a mar- 
riage thereby asserts that arbitrariness, lawlessness, is the law of 
marriage, for no rational person will have the presumption to 
consider his actions as privileged, as concerning him alone; on the 
contrary, he will maintain that his actions are legitimate, that they 
concern everybody. But what do you oppose? You oppose the 
legislation of arbitrariness, but surely you do not want to raise 
arbitrariness to the level of a law at the very moment when you 
are accusing the legislator of arbitrariness. 


See this volume, p. 275. — Ed. 
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Hegel says: In itself, according to the concept, marriage is 
indissoluble, but only in itself, i.e., only according to the concept/ 
This says nothing specific about marriage. All moral relations are 
indissoluble according to the concept, as is easily realised if their 
truth is presupposed. A true state, a true marriage, a true friendship 
are indissoluble, but no state, no marriage, no friendship corres- 
ponds fully to its concept, and like real friendship, even in the 
family, like the real state in world history, so, too, real marriage in 
the state is dissoluble. No moral exister^ce corresponds to its essence 
or, at least, it does not have to correspond to it. Just as in nature 
decay and death appear of themselves where an existence has 
totally ceased to correspond to its function, just as world history 
decides whether a state has so greatly departed from the idea of 
the state that it no longer deserves to exist, so, too, the state 
decides in what circumstances an existing marriage has ceased to be 
a marriage. Divorce is nothing but the statement of the fact that 
the marriage in question is a dead marriage, the existence of which 
is mere semblance and deception. It is obvious that neither the 
arbitrary decision of the legislator, nor the arbitrary desire of 
private persons, but only the essence of the matter can decide 
whether a marriage is dead or not, for it is well known that the 
statement that death has occurred depends on the facts, and not on 
the desires of the parties involved. But if, in the case of physical 
death, precise, irrefutable proof is required, is it not clear that the 
legislator should be allowed to register the fact of a moral death 
only on the basis of the most indubitable symptoms, since 
preserving the life of moral relationships is not only his right, but 
also his diUy, the duty of his self-preservation! 

Certainty that the conditions under which the existence of a moral 
relationship no longer corresponds to its essence are correctly 
registered, without preconceived opinions, in accordance with the 
level attained by science and with the generally accepted 
views — this certainty, of course, can only exist if the law is the 
conscious expression of the popular will, and therefore originates 
with it and is created by it. We will add a few words about making 
divorce easier or more difficult: Can you consider a natural object 
to be healthy, strong, truly organised, if every external impaa, 
every injury, is capable of destroying it? Would you not feel 
insulted if someone put forward as an axiom that your friendship 
could not withstand the slightest accident and must be dissolved by 


* G. W. F. Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosaphie des Rtchts. Addendum to 
§ 163.— £d. 
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any caprice? In regard to marriage, the le^lator can <mly 
establish when it is permissMe to dissolve it, that is to say, when in 
its essence it is dready dissolved. Juridical dissolution of marri:^ 
can only be the registering of its internal dissolution. The 
standpoint of the legislator is the standpoint of necessity. Hie 
legislator, ctmaequendy, gives due honour to marriage, acknowledges 
its profound moral essence, if he considers it strong enough to 
withstand a multitude of collisions without harm to itself. Indul- 
gence of the wishes of individuals would turn into harshness towards 
ue essence of the individuals, towards thrir moral reason, which 
is embodied in moral relatkm^ips. 

Finally, we can only term it undue haste when from many 
quarters the accusation of hypocrisy is levelled against countries 
with strict laws on divorce, among which the Rhine Province is proud 
to be included. Only people whose field of vision does not go 
beyond the moral corruption around them can dare to make such 
accusations. In the Rhine Province, for example, these accusations 
are considered ridiculous and are regarded at most as proof that 
even the idea of moral relationships can be lost, and every mor- 
al faa regarded as a fairy-tale or a falsehood. This is the direct 
result of laws that are not (hctated b^ respect for human beings; it is 
a mistake which is not done away with by contempt for the material 
nature of man becoming contempt for his ideal nature and blind 
obedience to a super-moral and supernatural authority being 
demanded instead of conscious subordination to moral and natu- 
ral forces. 

Written on December 18, 1842 Printed according to the news- 

Fint pubHthed in the KMnudu Ztitmg 
No. 353. Decend>er 19, 1842 
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THE BAN ON THE LEIPZIGER ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG 
WITHIN THE PRUSSIAN STATE 

[Rheinischt Zeitm^ No. 1, January 1, 184S] 

Cologne, December 31. The German press begins the New Year 
with apparently gloomy prospects. The ban that has just been 
imposed on the Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung in the states of Prussia 
is surely a sufficiendy convincing refutation of all the complacent 
dreams of gullible people about big concessions in the future. Since 
the Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung, which is published under Saxon 
censorMp, is being banned for its discussion of Prussian affairs, 
this at the same time puts an end to the hope of an uncensored 
discussion of our own internal affairs. This is a factual conse- 
quence which no one will deny. 

The main accusations levelled against the Leipziger Allgemeine 
Zeitung were approximately the following: 

"It continually reports rumours, at least half of which subsequently prove to be 
false. Moreover, it does not keep to the facts, but pries for hidden motives. And no 
matter how false its conclusions in this respect often are, it invariably vmces them 
with all the ardour of infallibility and often with the most malicious pasnon. Its 
whole activity is unsteady. Indiscreet' and ‘immature’; in a word, it is bad activity.” 

Supposing all these accusations were well founded, are they 
accusations against the arbitrary character of the Leipziger AUgemeine 
Zeitung, or are they not rather accusations against the necessary 
character of the young popular press that is only just coming into 
being? Is it a question only of the existence of a certain kind of 
press or is it a question of the non-existence of a real press, i.e., a 
popular press} 

The Frentdi, Engji^ said every kind of press began in the same 
way as the German press, and the same reproaches have been 
deserved by and made against each of them, The press is, and 
should be, nothing but the public, admittedly often “passitmate, 
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exaggerated and mistaken, expression of the daily thoughts and 
feelings of a people that really thinks as a people”. Like life itself, 
therefore, it is always in a sute of becoming, and never of 
maturity. It is rooted in the people and honestly sympathises 
with all the latter’s hopes and fears, love and hatred, joys and 
sorrows. What it has learned by listening in hope and fear, it 
proclaims loudly, and it delivers its own judgment on it, vigorous- 
ly, passionately, one-sidedly, as prompted by its feelings and 
thoughts at die given moment. What is erroneous in the facts or 
judgments it puts forward today, it will itself refute tomorrow. It 
represents the real “naturally arising” policy, which its opponents 
love so much in other cases. 

The reproaches which in recent days have been continuously 
levelled against the young “press” cancel each other out. See, it is 
said, what a firm, steady, definite policy the English and French 
newspapers pursue. They are based on real life, their views are 
the views of an existing, quite mature force. Tliey impose no 
doctrines on the people, but are themselves the real doctrines of 
the people and its pardes. You, however, do not voice the 
thoughts and interests of the people, you only manufacture them 
or, rather, you foist them on the people. You create the party 
spirit, you are not created by it. Thus, on one occasion, the press 
is blamed because there are no polidcal pardes, on another 
occasion it is accused of wandng to remedy this defect and create 
polidcal parties. But it is self-evident that where the press is young, 
the popular spirit also is young, and the daily public polidcal 
thinking of an only just awakening popular spirit will be less 
matiure, more shapeless and hasty than tl^t of the popular spirit 
which has become great, strong and self-confident in the course of 
polidcal struggles. Above all, a people which is only just awakening 
to polidcal consciousness is less concerned a^ut the factucd 
correctness of an occurrence than about its moral soul, through 
which it has its effect. Whether fact or fiction, it remains an 
embodiment of the thoughts, fears and hopes of the people, a 
truthful fairy-tale. The people see this, their own nature, reflected 
in t^ nature of their press, and if they did not see this, they 
wcwld regard the press as something unessential and not worthy 
of symp^y, for the people do not allow themselves to be 
deceived. Hence, although the young press may daily compromise 
itself, may allow evU passions to penetrate it, ^e people see in it 
their own condidpn and they know that, despite all the poison 
whkh malice or lack of understanding; intr^uces, its essence 
sdways remains true and pure, and in its ever flowing, ever 
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swelling stream, the poison becomes truth and a healing medicine. 
The people know that their press has shouldered their sins, that it 
is prepared to suffer humiliation for the sake of the people and 
that for their glory, renouncing distinction, self-satisfaction and 
irrefutability, it represents the rose of the moral spirit amid the 
thorns of the present. 

We must, therefore, regard all the reproaches levelled against 
the Leiptiger AUgemeine ^itung as reproaches against the young 
popular press, hence against the real press, for it stands to reason 
that the press cannot become real without passing through the 
necessary stages of its development which arise from its inherent 
nature. We must, however, declare that to condemn the popular 
press is to condemn the political spirit of the people. Nevertheless, 
at the beginning of this article we described the prospects for the 
German press as apparently gloomy. And that is so, for the struggle 
against something that exists is Ae first form of its recognition, its 
reality and its power. And only struggle can convince both the 
government and the people, as well as the press itself, that the press 
has a real and necessary right to existence. Only struggle can show 
whether this right to existence is a concession or a necessity, an illu- 
sion or a truth. 

THE KdLNISCHE ZEITUNG AND THE BAN 

ON THE LEIPZIGER ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG 

[Sheinisdu Zeiiutig No. 4, January 4, 1843] 

Cologne, January 3. In its issue of December 31, the Kolnische 
Zeitung printed an article dated “Leipzig, 27th” by its correspon- 
dent, which reported the ban on the Leiptiger AUgemeine Zeitung 
almost exultantly. Yet the Cabinet Order on the ban, contained in 
the issue of the Staats-Zeitung received here yesterday, is dated 
December 28. The riddle is solved by amply noting the fact that 
the news of the ban on the Leipzig AUgemeine 2^tung was 
received with the post here on December 31 and the K^nische 
ZeUung considered it proper to fabricate not only the correspon- 
dence, but also the correspondent, and present its ovm voice as 
coming from the good city of Leipzig. The “mercantile” fantasy of 
the Kolnische Zeitung was so “adroit” as to confuse concepts. It 
transferred the residence of the Kolnische Zeitung to Lnpzig, 
because it had become impossibk for the residence of the Leiptiger 
Zntung to be in Cologne. If the editors of the Kolnische Zeitung, 
even sdter cooler reflection, had wanted to defend the exercise of 
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their fantasy as sober, factual truth, we should be compelled to 
report, in otmnection with the mysterious correspondence from 
Leipzig, yet another fact, which 

“goe* beyond all bounds of decency and even in our country” would seem "to 
every moderate and reasonable person to be an incomprehensible in^scredon”. 

As for the ban on the Leiptiger AUgemeine Zeitung itself, we have 
already expressed our view. We have not disputed, as if they were 
sheer inventions, the shortcomings for which the Leipziger All- 
gctneine Zeitung has been condemned. But we have maintained that 
diey are shortcomings which arise from the very nature of the 
popular press itself and therefore must be tolerated as arising in the 
course of its development, if people are at all willing to tolerate its 
course of development. 

The Leipziger AUgemeine Zeitung is not the entire German 
popular press, but it is a necessary component part of it. In the 
natural development of the popular press, each of the different 
elements which determine the nmure of this press must first of all 
discover for itself its specific form of development. Hence the 
whole body of the popular press will be divided into different 
newspapers with different complementary characteristics, and if, 
for example, the predominant interest of one is in political science, 
that of another will be in political practice, or if the predominant 
interest of one is in new ideas, that of another will be in new facts. 
Only if the elements of the popular press are given the opportuni- 
ty of unhampered, independent and one-sided development and of 
achieving independent existence in separate organs, can a “good” 
popular press be formed, i.e., one which harmoniously combines 
all the true elements of the popular spirit, so that the true moral 
spirit will be entirely present in each newspaper, just as the 
fragrdnce and soul of the rose is present in each of its petals. But 
for the press to achieve its purpose it is above all necessary that it 
diould not have any kind of purpose prescribed for it from outside, 
and that it should be accorded the recognition that is given even 
to a plant, namely, that it has its own inherent laws, which it cannot 
and should not arbitrarily evade. 

THE GOOD AND THE BAD PRESS 

ZtiUmg No. 6, January 6, 1849] 

Cs^gne, January 5. We have already had to hear in abstracto a 
great deal about Ae difference between the “good” and the “bad” 
press. Let us illustrate this difference now with an example. 
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The Elberfelder Zeihing of January 5, in an article dated from 
Elberfeld, describes itself as a “good press”. The Elberfelder Zeifung 
of January 5 carries the following report: 

“BttUn, December SO. The ban on the Lriptiger Attgmtine Ztitut^ has on the 
whole made only a slight impretnon here.” 

On the other hand, the Dusuldorfer Zeitung, agreeing with the 
Rhemische Zeitung, reports: 

“JBsritn, January 1. The unconditional ban on the LHptigtr Attgmtine Zeihing it 
caunng a very great sensation here, nnce it was very eagerly read by the Berliners”, 
etc. 

Which press then, the "good” or the "bad”, is the “true” press? 
Which expresses actual reality, and which expresses it as it would 
like it to be? Which expresses public opinion, and which distorts it? 
Which, therefore, deserves the confidence of the state? 

The explanation given by the Kolnische Zeitung'* does little to 
satisfy us. In its reply to our remark about its reporting “almost 
exultandy” the ban on the Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung, it confines 
itself not only to the part concerning dates, but to a misprint. The 
Kolnische Zeitung itself must know very well that the sentence: 
“The riddle is solved by simply noting the fact that the news of 
the ban on the Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung was received with the 
post here on December 81”, should have read “on December SO” 
and did not read so only because of a misprint. On Decem^r 30 
at noon, as we can prove if necessary, the Rheinische ZeUung, and 
therefore probably also the Kolnische Zeitung, received this news 
through the local post-office. 


REPLY TO THE ATTACK OF A “MODERATE” 

NEWSPArat* 

[JttnnucAc Zritung No. 8, January 8, 1848] 

Cologne, January 7. A moderate Rhenish newspaper, as the 
Augsburg AU^meine Zeitung in its diplomatic language calls it, i.e., 
a newspaper of moderate forces, of very moderate character and 
of the most moderate understanding, has disttnted our assertion 
that “the Leipiiger A^emeine Zeitung is a necessary component 
part of the German popular press", into the assertion that lying is 
a necessary part of the press.^” We wiO not take undue offence at 


The Rhein- wMl M«td4Ctihiing.—Zd. 
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this moderate newspaper extracting a single sentence from our 
argument aiild not considering that the ideas put forward in the 
article in question as well as in an earlier one are worthy of its 
lofty and honourable attention. Just as we cannot demand of 
someone that he should jump out of his own skin, so we must not 
demand that an individual or party should jump out of its 
spiritual skill, and venture on a saUo mortale beyond the limits of its 
mental horizon; least of all can we demand this of a party which 
takes its narrow-mindedness for holiness. Therefore, we will not 
discuss what that inhabitant of the intellectual realm of mediocrity 
should have done in order to refute us, but will only discuss its 
actual deeds. 

First of all, the old sins of the Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung are 
enumerated: its attitude to the Hanover events,"® its party polemic 
against Catholicism {hinc illae lacrimael* Would our lady friend 
regard the same behaviour, only in the opposite direction, as one 
of the mortal sins of the Mundiener politische Blatter}), its bits of 
gossip, etc., etc. We recall, in this connection, some lines from 
Alphonse Karr’s magazine Les Guepes, M. Guizot, the story goes, 
calls M. Thiers a traitor, and M. Triers calls M. Guizot a traitor, 
and, unfortunately, both are right. If all German newspapers of 
the old style wanted to reproach one another for their past, the 
examination of the case would be reduced to the formal question 
whether they sinned through what they did or through what they 
did not do. We are prepared to grant our lady friend the innocent 
advantage over the Leipziger Allgemeine ijeiXung that she has 
not only not led a bad life, but that she has shown no signs of 
life at all. 

Meanwhile, the article of ours which is incriminated spoke not 
of the past, but of the present character of the Leipziger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, although it stands to reason that we would have no less 
serious objections against a ban on the ElberfeUer Zeitung, the 
Hamburger Correspondent, or the Rhein- und MoseUZeitung published 
in Koblenz, since the legal position is not altered by the moral 
character or even the political and religious opinions of individu- 
als. On the contrary, die lack of rights of the press is beyond all 
doubt once its existertce is made dependent on its frame of mind. Up 
to now, indeed, there has been no legal code or court of law for a 
frame of mind. 

The “moderate” newspaper accuses the last ^tase of the Leip- 
ziger Allgemeine Zeitung of false information, distortions and lies, 


* Hence those tearsl (Terence, Andria, Act 1, Scene 1.) — £d. 
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and accuses us with righteous indignatitm of regarding fying 
as a necessary element of the popular press. Suppose we actually 
admitted this frightful ccHichision, suppose we actually maintained 
that ^ng is a necessary element of the popular press, in particular 
of the German popular press? We do not mean a lying frame of 
mind, lying in the spiritual sense, but lying in regard to facts, lying in 
the material sense. Stone himl Stone him! our Christian-minded 
newspaper would cry. Stone him! Stone him! the whole chorus 
would j<^ in. But let us not be too hasty, let us take the world 
as it is, let us not be ideologists — and we can certify that our 
lady friend is no ideologist. iJk our “moderate” newspaper cast a 
critical eye over its own columns. Does it not, like the Preussische 
Staats-ZeUung, like all the German newspapers and all the world’s 
newspapers, daily report false information from Paris, gossip 
about imminent ministerial changes in France, fables that some 
Paris newspaper has concocted, which the following day, or even 
an hour later, will be refuted? Or perhaps the Rhein- und 
MoseUZmtung presumes that lying in regard to facts is a necessary 
element of columns headed England, France, Spain or Turkey, 
but a damnable crime, meriting the death penalty, in columns 
headed Germany or Prussia? \^^ence this double set of weights 
and measures? Whence this dual view of truth? Why should one 
and the same newspaper be allowed the frivolous light-heartedness 
of a gossip-monger in one column, and have to display the sober 
irrefutability of an official organ in another column? It is obvious- 
ly because for German newspapers there should exist only a 
French, English, Turkish, Spanish time, but no German time, only 
a German ttmelessruss. But should not rather those newspapers M 
praised, and praised from the date point of view, which wrest from 
foreign countries and win for the Fatiterland the attention, the feverish 
interest and the dramatic tenrion which accompany every coming 
into being, and above all the coming into being of contemporary histor^ 
Suppose even that these newspapers have aroused cussatisfaction, 
ill humour! It is, after all, German disstUisfaction, German ID 
humour that they arouse; after all, they have given back to the 
state minds that had turned away from it, even though at first 
these minds are excited and ill-humoured! And they have aroused 
not only dissatisfaction and ill humour, they have also aroused 
fears and hopes, joy and sorrow, they have aroused, above all, real 
sympt^y for the state, they have made the state closs to the heart, a 
domestic affair of its members. Instead of St. Petersburg, London 
or Paris, they have made Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, etc., the 
capital cities on the map of the German political mind, a feat more 
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glorious than the transfer of the world capital from Rome to By- 
zantium. 

And if the German and Prussian newspapers which have set 
themselves the task of making Germany and Prussia the main 
interest oi the Germans and Pnissians, the task of transforming 
the mysterious, priestly nature of the state into a clear-cut, secular 
nature accessible toall and belonging toall,andof making the sUtte 
part of the flesh and bkx>d of its citizens; if these newspa- 
pers are inferior to the French and English newspapers as regards 
ractual truth, if their bdiaviour is often unskilful and fanciful, 
bear in mind that the German knows his state only from hearsay, 
thiu doud doors are not at all transparent to Ae eye, that a secret 
state organisation is not at all a public stitte organisation, and do 
not ascribe to the newspapers vhat is the defect of the state 
alone, a defect which precisely these newspapers are seeking to 
remedy. 

Therefore, we repeat once more: “The ‘Leipziger AUgemeine 
Zeiiung’ is a necessary component part of the German popular press. ” It 
has primarily satisfied immediate interest in political fact, we have 
primarily satisfied interest in political thought. In this connection, it 
stands to reason that fact does not preclude thought any more 
than thought precludes fact; but it is a matter here of the 
predominant character, the distinguiAing feature. 


REPLY TO THE DENUNCIATIOS 
BY A “NEIGHBOUR" NEWSPAPER 

Znlunf No. 10, January 10, 184S] 
Cologne, January 9. It would be quite contrary to the nature of 
thinra if the “good" press everywhere did not try now to win its 
knif^tly spurs bv attacking us, headed by the Augsburg 
prophetess Hulda,™ whom, in response to her repeated chaSenge, 
we shall presently take to task. Today we shall deal with our 
invalid neighbour, the most worthy KSlnische Zritungl Toujours 
perdrix!* 

First of all “something prelimin^” or a “preliminary some- 
thing”, a reminder vnth which we wish to preface today’s denundor 
tion by this newspaper to make it intelligible, a most delightful 
little story of the way in which the KSlnische Zeihmg tries to gain 
the "reject" of the government, how it asserts “true freedom” in 
coAttast to “aibitranness” and knows how to set itsdf "bounds” 


* Alwai« dK mnel— Eli 
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from within. The kind reader will recall that No. 4 of the 
Rheinische Zeitung directly accused the Kolnisctu 2hihing of having 
fabricaUd its correspondence from Leipzig, which announced 
almost exultandy the much discussed ban. The reader will recall 
that at the same time the Kdlniscke Zeitung was given the friendly 
advice to refrain from any serious attempt to defend the genuine- 
ness of that document, with the definite warning that otherwise we 
should be compelled **in connecdon with the mysterious corres- 
pondence from Leipzig*’ to make public yet another unpleasant 
fact. The kind reader will also recall the dmid, evasive reply of the 
Kolnische Zeitung of January 5, our correcdve rejoinder in No. 6, 
and the ’’patient silence” which the Kolnische Zeitung thought best 
to observe in regard to this. The fact referred to is the following: 
the Kolnische Zeitung found that the ban on the Leiptiger Au- 
gemeine Zeitung was justified because that newspaper published a 
report which 

**goeft beyond all bounds of decency and even in our country must seem to 
every moderate and reasonable person to be an incomprehensible inducretwn**. 

It is obvious that what was meant was the publication of 
Herwegh's letter.**® It might perhaps have been possible to agree 
with Ais opinion of the Kolnische Zeitung if only the Kolnische 
Zeitung a few days earlier had not itself wanted to publish Herweghi 
letter, and only failed to do so because it came up against 
’’bounds” imposed from ^'otUside*\ which thwarted its good inten- 
tion. 

In saying this we by no means want to accuse the Kolnische 
Zeitung of a disloyal yearning, but we must leave it to the pubfic 
to judge whether it is a comprehensible discretion, or whether it is not, 
on the contrary, a violadon of all the bounds of decency and public 
morals, when one accuses one’s neighbour, as if it were a crime 
deserving the death penalty, of the very action that one was 
oneself about to perform, and which only failed to be one’s own 
action because of an external obstacle. After this explanation, it will 
be understandable why the bad conscience of the Kolnische Zeitung 
has led it to reply to us today with a denunciation.^^^ It says; 

*Tt is asserted there** (in the Rheinische Zeitw^ **that the exceptkmally sharp, 
almost insulting, at any rate unpleasant, tone which the press adopts tovirards 
Prussia has no eUm basb than the desire to draw to oneself the attendon of the 
government and to awaken k. For, according to the Rhemisdie Zeiteng, the people 
has already far outgrown the existing state forms, which suffer from a peculiar 
hoUowness; die peo&, like the press, has no faith in these institutions and still less 
in the possibility of their development from within.** 
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The Kolni$dt$ Zeitung accompanws these words with the fdlow* 
ing exclamation: 

“Is it not astounding that side by side with such statements com|daints are still 
heard about inadequate freedom of' the press? Can one demand more than the 
freedom to tell the government to its face that *all state institutions are old nibl^, 
unsuitable even as a transition to something better'.** 

First of all we should come to an agreement about how to quote. 
The author of the article'** in the Sheinische Zeitung raises the 
question: what is the explanation for this sharp tone of the press 
precisely in relation to Pkissia? He replies: “I think that the reason 
is to be found chiefly in the following." He does not assert, as the 
KSlnische Zeitung faisely attributes to him, that there is no other 
reason; on die contrary, he gives his view merely as his own belief, 
as his persorud opinion. The author further admits, about which 
the Kmnische Zeitung says nothing, that 

“the upsurge in 1840 partially penetrated state forms, endeavouring to imbue 
them with a full content and life". 

Nevertheless, it is felt 

“that the popular spirit passes them by, hardly grazing them, and that it is 
almost umMe as yet to recognise them or take them into account even as a transition to 
further development". 

The author continues: 

“We leave open the question whether these forms have a right to exist or not; it 
is enough that the people, like the press, has no complete faith in the state 
institutions, still less in ^e possibility of tl^ir development from within and from 
below." 

The Kolnische Zeitung changes the words “has no complete faith’* 
into “has no faith”, and in die last part of the sentence quoted 
above it leaves out the words “and from below”, thus substandally 
altering the meaning. 

The press, our author continues, therefore constandy addressed 
itself to the government, because 

“it seemed to be still a matter of the forms themselves, within which the 
government coukl be told freely, openly and weightily of the justified moral will of 
the people, its axdent desires, and its needs**. 

Summing up these quotations, does the article in question assert, 
as the KSlnisi^ Zeitung alleges it tells “the government to its face”, 
“Ito aU state institutions are M ruJbbxsk, ymuitahle even as a transition 
to something tetter'' ? 

Is it a question here of all state institutions? It is a question only 
of the state foims in which “the will of the people” could be 
“freely, openly and weightily” expressed. And what until recently 
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were these stols form} Obviously, only the provincial estates. Has the 
people had special faith in these provincial estates? Has the people 
expected a great popular development out of them? Did loyal 
Bulow-Cummerow consider them a true expression of the people’s 
will? But not only the people and the press, the government as well 
has admitted that we still lack state forms themselves, or would it, 
without such an admission, have had any reason for setting up a 
new state form in the shape of the “commissions”^”? That, 
however, the commissions, too, have not been satisfactory in their 
present form, is a thing that we have not been alone in asserting; 
the same opinion has teen expressed in the Kolnische Z^ihing by a 
member of a commission. 

The further assertion that the state forms, precisely as forms, are 
still in contrast to their content, and that die spirit of the peo- 
ple does not feel “at home” in them as in its own forms, does not 
recognise them as the forms of its own life, this asserdon only 
repeats what has teen said by many Prussian and foreign 
newspapers, but chiefly by conservative writers, namely, that die 
bureaucracy is still too powerful, that not the whole state, but only 
part of it, the “government”, leads a state life in the proper sense 
of the term. As to how far present state forms are suitable, pardy 
for themselves becoming imbued with living content, pardy for 
incorporating the supplementary state forms, the Kolnische Zeitung 
should have sought the answer to this question in the articles in 
which we examine the provincial estates and the provincial 
commissions in relation to the whole system of our state organisa- 
tion. There it would have found information which even its 
wisdom could grasp. 

**We do not demand that in the representation of the people actually existing 
differences should be left out of account. On the contrary, we demand that one 
should proceed from the actuad differences created and conditioned by the internal 
struaure of the state.” **We demand only the comitUfU and amprehensrve devdop- 
ment of th$ fundamental institutions of Prussia, we demand that the r^ organic H£e of 
the state should not be suddenly abandoned in order to sink back into unreal, 
mechanical, subordinated, non-state spheres of life” (Rkemisehe Zeitung, 1842, 
No. $45)*. 

But what does the worthy Kolnische Zeitung put into our 
mouths? — “that all state institutions are old rubbish, unsuitable even 
as a transition to something tetter”! It almost seems as if the 
Kolnische Zeitung thinks it can make up for the deficiency of its 
own courage by ascribing to others the impudent creations of its 
cowardly but malicious fantasy. 

* See this volunie, pp. 296 and 297. — Ed. 
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THE DENUNCIATION OF THE kOLNISCHE ZEITVNG 
AND THE POLEMIC 

OF THE EHE/N- UND MOSEL^ZEITUNG 


[JUbnnts£h« Ziitung No. 13, January IS, 1843] 

Cologne, January 11 

“Votre front k mes yeux montre peu d*all4gresftel 
Serait-ce ma presence, Eraste, qui vous blesse? 
Qu'est-ce done? qu*avez-vou8? et sur quels d^plaisirs, 
Lorsque vous me voyez, poussez-vous des soupirs?" * 

These words apply in the first place to our “lady neighbour of 
Cologne'*! Hie Kolnische Zeitung prefers not to expand on the 
theme of its ''alleged denunciation"; it drops this main point and 
complains only that on this occasion the “editorial board” has 
been involved in the polemic not in the most pleasant manner. 
But, dear lady neighbour, if the Kolnische Zeitung correspondent 
identifies one of our Berlin reports with the Rheinische Zeitung, why 
should not the Rheinische Zeitung be allowed to identify with the 
Kolnische Zeitung the Rhine report published in reply by the 
Kolnische Zeitung? Now, ad vocem the fact: 

‘Tt” (the Ehiinucht Zeitung) **accuses us not of any fact, but of an inUntiorU** 

We accuse the Kolnische Zeitung not merely of an intention, but 
of a fact of 6tat intention. Owing to accidental external circumstances, a 
fact, the acceptance of Herwegh’s letter for publication, was 
transformed for the Kolnische Zeitung into an intention, although, 
its intention had already been transformed into a fact. Every fact 
which has been thwarted is reduced to a mere intention, but does 
this make it any less a fact in the eyes of the court? At any rate it 
would be a very peculiar virtue that found justification for its 
actions in accidental circumstances which prevented their realisa- 
tion and made them not a deed, but the mere intention of a deed. 
But our loyal lady neighbour puts a question not, it is true, to the 
Rheinische Zeitung, which, it has an awkward suspicion, will not be 
so easily “at a loss” for a reply because of its “decency and 
conscientiousness”, but to 


* **Uneasy your countenance seems to my eyest 
Because of my presence, Eraste, are you hurt? 
What then is the matter? and what tte distaste 

That when you behold me you utter such sighs?** 
(J. B. Moli^, Les Fdekeux, Act 1, Scene 5.)->£d. 
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**t^ tmafl section of the puUk %vhkh perhaps is not yet quite dear how far the 
sus^cums** @t oiig^ to say: oefence against sus^dons) **ol this newspaper deserve 
to oe beMeved". 

The question the KSlnisdu Zeitung puts is: how does the 
Sheinisdu Zntung know 

“that we did not combine with this intention” (ije., the intention to pubStii 
Ifarwegh’s letter) "the other intention as well" (tigtw ftoiid fnbato*), “nameljr, to 
add the rebuke adiich the childish petulance ot the mthor deserved?” 

But how does the KSlnische 2!eUung know what was the tntetiHon 
of the Leipzig^ AUgmeitu 2!eitimg in puUishing Herw^h’s letter? 
Why, for example, could it not have had the humless intentkm of 
being the first to puUish an item of news? Or i^y not, perhaps, 
the loyal intention of simply submitting the letter to the judgment 
of puUic opinion? We should like to relate an anecdote to our 
lady neighbour. In Rome, the publication of the Koran is pro- 
hibited. But a cunning Italian found a way out of the ntuation. 
He published a refutation of the Koran, i.e., a book, the title page 
of which bore the heading “Refutation of the Koran”, but after 
the title page it contained a simple reprint of the Koran. Ihive not 
all heretics employed such a ruse? Was not Vanini burned at the 
stake in spite of the fact that in his Theatrum mundt,*’ while 
propagating atheism, he carefully and ostentatiously brought out 
all the arguments against it? Did not even Voltaire in his book La 
Bible enfin ex^iquSe preach unbelief in the text and belief in the 
notes, and did anyone believe in the purifying power of these 
notes? But, our worthy lady neighbour ccmcludes, 

“if we had this intention, could our acceptance for puhBcatkm of an already 
weU-known document be put <m a par witii the original pubfication?” 

But, dearest lady neighbour, the Leipiiger AUgemeine Zeitung, too, 
only published a letter that had already been circulated in many 
copies. “In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame.”' 

The papal encyclit^ ex cathedra* of August 15, 18S2, the day of 
the Assumption of the Viigin Mary, stams: 

“It is madness (dshmawntutn) to assert that every man is entitled to fnidem 
comcMncs; fntdem of Ih* firm cannot be sufficiently abhorred.” 

This pronouncement transfers us from Cok>gne to KoUenz, to 
the “moderate” newspaper, the lUtein- und Maul-Zeitung. After the 

* In no way proved. — Ed. 

^ L. Vanini, Amfkitkmtnm astsmas. — Ed, 

' W. Shakeqreaie, Xing Htmy IV, Part One, Act III, Scene 1.— JEd. 

* EncycKcal issued from the throne ot St. Peter, binding on the ttiioie church 
as incontestable truth.— £(L 
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quotation gi^en above, that newspaper’s woeful outcry agmnst our 
defence of press freedom becomes understandable and justified, 
however strange it is after that to hear also that she would like to 
be included "‘among the very zealous friends of the press”. From 
the paper’s ""moderate” columns today have sprung forth not, it is 
true, two lions but a lion's skin and a lion’s cowl,^** to which we 
shall pay due attention from the point of view of natural history. 
No. 1 expresses its feelings, inter cUia, as follows: 

**On its part** (i.e., of the Rheinische Zeitun^ **the struggle is conducted in such a 
loyal way that from the outset it assures us that, for the sake of the Hegal pmHm* 
which is so dear to its. heart, it would protest even against a ban on the Rhein-^ und 
Masel^Zeitung. This assurance would be in an equal degree flattering and soothing 
for us but for the fact that in the same breath there happened to escape from the 
mouth of the knight who champions ivery freedom of the press that has been 
violated a vU^ication of the Munchemr historisch^polUische Blattsr, which is well 
known to have been long ago actvoJUy banned here.** 

It is Strange that at the very moment when the Rhein-^ und 
Mosel-Zeitung pronounces sentence on newspapers for lying in 
regard to facts, it itself lies in regard to facts. The passage referred 
to reads literally as follows: 

**First of all, the old sins of the Leipziger AUgemeine Zeitung are enumerated: its 
attitude to the Hanover events, its party polemic against ^tholicism (htnc Ulae 
lacrimal). Would our lady friend regard the same behaviour, only in the opposite 
chrection, as one of the mortal sins of the Miinchimer politisdie Blatter}**^ 

In these lines the Munchener politische BliUter declares a “party 
polemic” against Protestantism. Did we thereby justify the ban? 
Could we have wanted to justify it by finding again in the 
Munchener politisdie Blatter — “only in the opposite direction” — 
''tiu same behaviour” that in the case of the Leipziger AUgemeine 
Zeitung we said gave no grounds for a ban? On the contrary! We 
appealed to the conscience of the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung, asking 
whether one and the same behaviour justified a ban when coming 
from one side, but did not jusdfy a ban when coming from the 
other side! We asked it, therefore, whether it pronounced its 
sentence on the behaviour itself or rather only on Ae trend of the 
behaviour. And the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung has replied to our 
question, saying in effect that it does not, as do, condemn 
religious party polemics, but only the kind of party polemic which 
has the temerity to be I^otestanL If, at the very time when we were 
defending the Leipziger AUgemeine Zeitung against the ban “that 
had just been imposed” oa it, we, together wiA the Rhein- und 
Mosd-Zei tung, mentioned the party polemic of the Leipziger AU- 


Sce this vtihime, p. S16. — Ed. 
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genuine Zeitung against Catholicism, had we not the right toUhoiU 
the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung to mention the party polemic of the 
Munchener p<dUische Blatter, which had been “banned long ago”? 
To the “small degree of puMicness of the state”, the "immaturity” 
of a “daily”, public and inexperienced “political thinking”, the 
nature of “contemporary history that is coming into being”, all 
grounds on which we excused the newspapers lying in respect of 
facts. No. 1 kindly added a new one, namely, the factual intdUchud 
weakness of a large part of the German press. The Rhein- und 
Mosel-Zeitung has proved by its own example that incorrect thinkin g 
inevitably and unintendonaUy produces incorrect facts, and there- 
fore distortions and lies. 

We come now to No. 2, to the lion’s cowl, for the additional 
grounds of No. 1 undergo here a more extensive process of 
confusion. The lion’s cowl first of all informs the public about the 
state of its feelings, which is of no great interest. It says that it had 
expected “an outburst of fury”, but that we gave o^y “a genteel 
rejoinder, apparently lighdy tossed ofP’. Its thanks for this “unex- 
pected leniency” are, however, alloyed with a vexatious doubt 

'Vhether this unexpected leniency is in fact a sign of generosity or» on the 
contrary, the result of spiritual discomfort and exhaustion". 

We do not intend to explain to our pious gendeman how clerical 
comfort could, indeed, be a reason for spiritual discomfort, we will 
pass on at once to the “content of the rejoinder in question”. The 
{nous gendeman admits he “unfortunately cannot conceal” that, 
according to his “extremely moderate understanding”, the 
Rheinische Tatung “merely seeks to conceal its embarrassment 
behind empty wrangling over words”. And so as not, for a 
moment, to allow any semblance of "hypocritical meekness or 
modesty”, the pious gendeman demonstrates his “extremely mod- 
erate” understanding with the most convincing, most irrefutable 
proofs. He begins as follows: 

"'The old sins of the Litpiiger AUgenuine Zeitung: its attitude to the Hanover 
events, its party poleniic against Catholicism, its bits of gossip’, etc., cannot, of 
course, be denied; but— -our excellent pup^ of the great philosopher Hegel 
supposes— Ihsss offenas an fuUy excused by the fact that other newspapers also are 
guilty of similar tnmsgressions (which is tantamount to saying that a scoundrel 
biought before ihs murf could not justify himself better than by referring to the base 
tricks of his numerous conuades sdll at liberty)." 

Where have we asserted that “the old sins of the Leipziger 
AUgmeirie Zeiiung are fully excused by the fact that dker newspa- 
pers also are guilty of similar transgressions**? Where have we even 
merely tried to “excuse** these old sins? Our actual argument, 
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which is easily distinguished from its reflectkm in die mirror of 
the “extremely moderate understanding”, was as follows: First of 
all the Rhein- und Moul-ZeUung enumerates the “old nns” of the 
Leipiiger AUgemeine Zeitung. We specify thes^ sins, and then we 
condnue: 

**1£ all German newspapers of the old style wanted to reproach one another for 
their past, the examination of the case would be reduced to the formal question 
whether they sinned through what they did or through ^at they did not do. We 
are prepared to grant our lady friend, the Rhein- und Aiosel-Zeitung, the innocent 
advantage over the Leipziger AUgemeine Zeitung that she has not only not led a 
bad life, but that she has i^own no signs of life at all.*' * 

Thus, we do not say **other newspapers also*\ we say “a// German 
newspapers of the older style”, among which we expressly include 
the Rhein- und Masel-Zeitung, cannot excuse themselves entirely by 
references to one another but that they can rtgAfly address the 
same reproaches to themselves. The Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung could 
lay claim only to the doubtful advantage of having sinned by what 
it did not do, thus contrasting its sins of omission to the sins of 
commission of the Leipziger AUgemeine Zeitung. We can explain to 
the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung its passive badness by a fresh 
example. It now vents its fanatic spleen on the defunct Leipziger 
AUgemeine Zeitung, whereas during the lifetime of the latter it 
published extracts from it instead of refuting it. The comparison 
by which the “extremely moderate understanding” tries to clarify 
our argument requires a small, but essential correction. It should 
have spoken not about one scoundrel who excuses himself before the 
court by referring to the other scoundrels still at liberty, but about 
two scoundrels, of whom the one who has not reformed and has 
not been imprisoned, triumphs over the other, who has been put 
in prison, althou^ he has reformed. 

"In addition,** the "extremely moderate understanding*' continues, "in addi- 
tion. *the legal position is not altered by the moral character or even ^ political 
and religious opinions of individuals’; consequently, even a totally bad newspaper, 
precisely because it is merely bad, has a right to that bad existence Qust as everything 
e^ which is bad in the world, precisely because of its bad existence, cannot be 
disputed its right to exist).** 

It seems that the pious gendeman wants to convince us not only 
that he never studied any of the “great” philosophers, but that he 
did not even study any of the “teser” ones. 

The passage, which in the fantastic exposition of cmr friend 
acqtiired su^ wonderfully distorted and confused features, 

• Sec tbk volume, p. 316.— Ed. 
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read — before it was refracted through the prism of the “extreme- 
ly moderate understanding’* — as follows; 

*'Meanwhiie, the article of oura which is incriminated spoke not of the past, but 
of the pnsifU character of the Leipziger AUgimHne ZsiHing, although it stands to 
reason that we would have no less serious objections against a ban, etc., etc., on the 
Rhein- und Mosel-Zeiiung published in Koblenz, since the legal position is not altered 
by the moral character or even the political and religious opinions of individuals. 
On the contrary, the lack of fights of the press is beyond all doubt once its existencs 
is made dependent on its frame of mind. Up to now, indeed, there has been no legal code 
or court of law for a frame of mind.”^ 

We merely assert, therefore, that a person cannot be impris- 
oned, or deprived of his property or any other legal right because 
of his moral character or because of his political or religious 
opinions. The latter assertion seems particularly to excite our 
religious-minded friend. We demand that the legal position of a 
bad being should be unassailable, not because it is bad, but insofar 
as its badness remains within a frame of mind, for which there is no 
court of law and no legal code. Thus we contrast a bad frame of mind, for 
which no court of law exists, to bad deeds, which, if they are 
illegal, come within the scope of the court and the laws punishing 
such deeds. We assert, therefore, that a bad being, despite its 
badness, has the right to exist, as long as it is not illegal. We do not 
assert, as our pseudo-echo reports, that a bad being, preqsely 
“because it is merely bad”, “cannot be disputed its right to exist”. 
On the contrary, our worthy well-wisher must have realised that 
we dispute that he and the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung have the right 
to be bad, and therefore we are trying as far as possible to make 
them good, without considering we are entitled on that account to 
attack the “legal position” of the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung and its 
shield-bearer. Here is yet another example of the “measure of 
understanding” of our pious zealot: 

“If, however, the organ ‘of political thought’ goes so far as to assert that 
newspapers such as the Leifaiger AUgmeine Zeiturig (and especially, it stands to 
reason, such as itself, the Rhsinuefts Zeitung) ‘should rather be praised, and 
praised fnm At slate paint of view", since even supposing they have aroused 
diitatu/acHen and ill humour, it is, after aU, German diisalisfactioH and German ill 
humour that they have aroused, then we cannot fail to express our doubts about this 
strange 'sendee to the German Fatherland’.” 

In the original, the passage quoted reads: 

“But should not rather those newspapers be prised, and praised from At state 
^oint of view, which wrest from foreign countries and win for the Fatherland the 
attention, the feverish interest and the dramatic tendon which accompany every 


See this volume, p. 316. — Ed. 
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coming into bon^, and above all the coming into being of conUmporaty hist^ Suppose 
even that these newspapers have aroused dissatisfaction, iU humour! It is, after all, 
German dissatitf action, German ill humour that they arouse; after all, they have 
given back to 4he state minds that had turned away from it, even though at first 
these minds are excited and ill-humoured! And they have aroused not only 
dissatisfaction and ill humour, etc., they have aroused, above all, real sympathy for 
the state, they have made the state close to the heart, a domestic affair, etc.** * 

Our wonby man, therefore, omiu the connecting intermediate 
links. It is as if we said to him, “My dear fellow, be grateful to us: 
we are enlightening your understanding, and even if you are a 
little annoyed, nevertheless it is your understanding that gains by 
it”, and as if our friend replied, “Whatl I have to be grateful to 
you because you annoy me!” After these samples of “extremely 
moderate understanding”, no particularly deep psychological in- 
vestigations are required to understand the immoderate fantasy of 
our author, which makes it appear to him that we are already 
“marching with fire and sword through the German regions” in 
aborts. Finally our friend throws off the mask. “Ulridi von Hutten 
and his companions”, who, as is well known, include Ludter, will 
forgive the lion’s cowl of the Wtein- und Afosel-Zeitung its impotent 
anger. We can only blush at an exaggeration which ranks us with 
such great men and, since one good turn deserves another, we 
wish to rank our friend with dsief pastor Gone. Therefore, with 
Lessing, we cry out to him: 

“And here is my brief knightly chattenge. Write, Herr Pastor, and inspire others 
to write as much as they possibly can. I, too, shall write. If I allow tlm you are 
right in regard to the sUghtest matter in which you are wrong, then I can never 
touch a pen again.” 


THE RHEIN- UND MOSEL-ZEITUNG 

[Jthsiniwfcs Zsitung No. 16, January 16, 184S] 

Cologne, January 15. No. 1 of the Rhein- und Mosel-ZeUung, dated 
January 1 1 , which we touched upon a few days ago as an outrider of 
the lion’s article, today tries to prove,'” by an example, how little 

“the one which overbalances in its dialectics” (the Rhtinisdu Ztihmg) is capable 
“of clearly grasping a simple, clearly formulated proposition”. 

No. 1 claims that in fact it did not at all say that the Rheinisdie 
Zeitung had tried to justify the ban on the Minduner politische 
BUtter, 

* See.this volume, p. 817.— Ed. 

^ G. E. Lessing, Em* PeraM. NibU finer Ueinen BiUt und stMin eventvmlen Atsogs- 
sekrriten. — Ed. 
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**but that, at the very moment when it puts itself forward as the champion of 
unconditionaJ freedom of the press, it does not hesitate to vilify a newspaper which 
was actually banned, and therefore the chivalry with which it gave assurance of 
readiness to enter the lists against a ban on the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung is not 
worth much”. 

Outrider No. 1 overlooks that there could be two reasons for his 
disquiet about our chivalrous behaviour in the event of a ban on 
the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung and that both of them have already 
been answered. The worthy outrider, we must suppose, does not 
trust our assurance because in the alleged vilification of the 
Miinchener politische Blatter he sees a hidden justification for 
banning it. We had the more right to presuppose such a train of 
thought in our worthy outrider because that mean man has the 
peculiar cunning to wish to detect the true opinion behind 
statements that seem to him to have unconsciously ‘'slipped out*’. 
In that case we can calm the worthy outrider by proving to him 
how impossible it is for there to be any connection between our 
statement about the Munchener politische Blatter and a justification 
for banning it. 

The second possibility is that No. 1 finds it altogether regretta- 
ble and unchivalrous of us to accuse a newspaper which has actually 
been banned, such as the Muncherur politische Bldtter, of a party 
polemic against Protestantism. He regards this as a vilification. In 
that case we asked the worthy outrider: 

‘*If, at the very time when we were defending the Leipiiger AUgemeine Zeitung 
against the ban that had just been imposed’ on it, we, together with the Rhein- und 
Mosel-Zeihing, mentioned the party polemic of the Letpziger AUgemeine Zeitung 
against Catholicism, had we not the right without the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung to 
mention the party polemic of the Munchener politische Blatter, which had l^en 
banned long ago’?”* 

That is to say: we do not vilify the Leipziger AUgemeine Zeitung 
by mentioning with the consent of the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung its 
party polemic against Catholicism. Will our assertion about the 
pro-Catholic party polemic of the Munchener politische Blatter 
become vilification because it is so unfortunate as not to have the 
consent of the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung? 

No. 1 has done nothing beyond calling our assertion a vilifica- 
tion, and since when have we been obliged to take No. I’s word 
for anything? We said: The Murtchener politische BlatUr is a 
Catholic party newspaper, and in this respect it is a Leipziger 
AUgemeine Zeitung in reverse. The outrider in the Rhein- und 
Mosel-Zeitung says: The Mundtener politische Blatter is not a party 


* See this volume, pp. 324-25. — Ed. 
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newspaper and is not a Leipz^er AUgmnnt Zeitung in reverse. It is 
not, the outrider says, 

"Mich a repoittory of untrutht, ttupid bits of gouip and mocking at non- 
Catholic creeds”. 

We are not theological polemicists for one side or the other, but 
it is enough to read the Muiuhtntr polUisdie Blitter’s psychological 
description of Luther based on vulgar tittle-tattle, it is enough to 
read what the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung says about “Hutten and his 
companions**, to decide whether the “moderate” newspaper 
adopts a standpoint from which it could objectively judge what is 
religious party polemic and what is not. 

Finally, the worthy outrider promises us a “more detailed 
characterisation of the Rheinisdie Zeitung”. Nous verrons. The small 
party between Munich and Koblenz has already once given its 
opinion that the “political’ sense of the Rhinelanders should either 
be exploited for certain non-state pursuits or suppressed as an 
“annoyance”. Can this party fail to be annoyed when it sees the 
proof of its own complete unimportance in the rapid spread of the 
Rkeinische ZeUung throughout the Rhine Province? Perhaps 
the present moment is unfavourable for showing annoyance? We 
think that all this is not badly conceived and only regret that this 
party, not having a more important organ, has to be satisfied with 
the worthy outrider and his insignificant “moderate” newspaper. 
One can judge the strength of the party from this organ. 

Written on December 31, 1842, and Printed according to the news- 
Jannary 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 15, 1843 

First published in the Rheinisehe Zeitung Published in English for the first 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13 and 16, January time 
1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13 and 16, 1843 



[ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE EDITORS 
OF THE UmiNISCHE ZEITUNG 
OF THEIR REPLY TO OBERPRASIDENT 
VON SCHAPER'*’] 


Cologne, January 2. Since the “correctiom” made by Herr 
Oberprasident von Schaper and the explanations requested of the 
Rheinische Zeitung have been widely aired in the press, we take 
this occasion to state that our reply, which has been delayed 
only because a number of investigations have become necessary, 
will follow in the coming week. 

Written on January 2, 1843 Printed according to the news- 

paper 

First published in the Rheinische 

Zeitung No. 3. January 3, 1843 Published in English for the first 

time 



JUSTIFICATION OF THE CORRESPONDENT 
FROM THE MOSEL*” 


[lUwinudM Zeitung No. 15, January 15, 1843] 

From Mosel, January. Nos. 346 and 348 of the Rheinisdu 
Zeiiung conudn two articles of mine, one of which deals with the 
distress due to lack of firewood in the Mosel region, and the other 
the special sympathy of the Mosel population for the royal Cabinet 
Order of December 24, 1841, and for the resulting greater 
freedom of the press.*” The latter article is written in coarse, and, 
if you like, even rude tones. Anyone who often has to hear direcdy 
the ruihless voice of want among the surrounding population easily 
bses the aesthetic tact by whidn his thoughts can be expressed in 
the most elegant and modest images. He may perhaps even 
condder it his political duty for a time to speak in public in the 
popular language of distress which in his native land he had no 
chance of forgetting. If, however, it is a quesdon of proving that 
he speaks the truth, this can hardly mean proving literally every 
word, for in that case every summary would be untrue and, in 
general, it would be impossible to reproduce the meaning of a 
speech without repeating it word for word. Thus, for example, if 
it was said: “the cry of distress of the vine-growers was regarded 
as an insolent shrieking’, then to be fair one could demand only 
that this expressed an approximately correa equation. That is to 
say, it should be proved that there is an object which to a certain 
extent measures up to the summary descripdon “insolent shriek- 
ing", and makes this a ncx inappropriate descripdon. If such a 
proof is given, the quesdon is no longer one of truA but only of 
precision of language, and it would be hard to give more than a 
problematic judgment on extremely subde nuances of linguisdc 
expressitm. 

The occasion for the above remarks of mine was provided by 
two rescripts of Oberpraadent von Sdiaper in No. 352 of the 
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Rheinische dated “Koblenz, December 15“, in which a 

number of questions are put to me concerning my two articles 
mentioned above. The delay in the publication of my reply is 
due primarily to the content of the questions themselves, since a 
newspaper correspondent, in transmitting wUh (he utmost comcientu 
ousness the voice of the people as he has heard it, is not at 
all obliged to be prepared to give an exhaustive and motivated 
account of the occasions and sources of his report. Apart from the 
fact that such work would require much time and resources, the 
newspaper correspondent can only consider himself as a small part 
of a complicated body, in which he freely chooses his particular 
function. While one is perhaps more concerned to depict his 
impression of the distres^ state of the people obtained directly 
from their statements, another, who is a historian, will discuss the 
history of the situation which has arisen; the man of feeling will 
describe the distress itself; the economist will examine the means 
required for its abolition, this itself being one problem which can 
be treated from different aspects: sometimes more on a local scale, 
sometimes more in relation to the state as a whole, etc. 

Thus, with a lively press movement, the whole truth will be re- 
vealed, for if the whole apMars at first only as the emergence of 
a number of different, individual points of view which — some- 
times intentionally, sometimes accidentally — develop side by side, 
in the end, however, this work of the press will have prepared for 
one of its participants the material out of which he will create 
a single whole. Thus, gradually, by means of a division of labour, 
the press arrives at Ae whole truth, not by one person doing 
everything, but by many doing a little. 

Another reason for the delay in my reply is that the editorial 
board of the Rheinische Zeitung required mrther particiUars after 
my first report. Similarly, after the second and third reports, it 
asked for additional data, and also the present concluding report. 
Finally, Ae eAtorial board, on Ae one hand, demand^ tlmt I 
myself inAcate my sources, and, on Ae oAer hand, held up Ae 
publication of my reports until it had itself, by some other means, 
received confirmation of my data.* 

Further, my reply appears anonymously. In this respect I am 
guided by Ae conviction that anonymity is an essential feature 
of the newspaper press, since it transforms the newspaper from an 
assemblage of many inAvidual opinions info the organ of one 

* While confirming the above statements, we point out at die same time that the 
various mutually exfdanatory letters made it necessary for us to present a combined 
account. — Editorial Board of the Rheinisdti Zeitung. 
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mind. The name of tibie author would separate one article from 
another as definitely as the body separates one person from 
another, and would thus completely suppress the function of 
being only a complementary part. Finally, anonymity ensures 
greater impartiality and freedom, not only of the author, but also 
of the public, since the latter sees not who is speaking, but what he 
is saying. Free from an empirical view of the author as a person, 
the public judges him solely by his intellectual personality. 

Since I do not mention my own name, in all my detailed reports 
I shall give the names of officials and communities only when 
quoting printed documents that are available in bookshops, or 
when mentioning names will harm no one. The press is obliged to 
reveal and denounce circumstances, but I am convinced &at it 
should not denounce individuak, unless there is no other way of pre- 
venting a public evil or unless publicity already prevails throughout 
political life so that the German concept of denunciation no longer 
exists. 

In concluding these introductory remarks I think I am entitled 
to express the hope that the Herr Oberprasident, after acquaint- 
ing himself with my whole exposition, will be convinced of the 
purity of my intentions and will attribute even possible mistakes to an 
incorrect view of things, and not to an evil disposition. My exposi- 
tion itself should show whether I have deserved the serious accusa- 
tion of slander and of irUent to excite dissatisfaction and discontent, 
even in the present case of continued anonymity, accusations 
which are the more painful coming from a man who is regarded 
with particularly great respect and affection in the Rhine Province. 

To facilitate a survey of my reply, I have set it out under the 
following headings: 

A. The question of wood distribution, 

B. The attitude of the Mosel region to the Cabinet Order of December 
24, 1841, and to Ae resvUit^ greater freedom of Ae press. 

C. The cankers of the Moul region. 

D. The vampires of Ae Mosel region. 

E. Proposals for a remedy. 


A 

THE QUESTION OF WOOD DISTRIBUTION 

In my article "From the Mosel, December 12” in No. 348 of the 
Shdnisthe ZeUung, I referred to the following circumstances: 

The community of levenl thouiand toub to which I bdong it the owner of 
mott beautiful wooded areas, but I cannm ncoUect an occanon when members of 
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the community derived direct atdvantage from their property by sharing in the 
distribution of wood.” 

On this, the Herr Oberprasident comments: 

“Such procedure, whick does not accord wUh legal provisions, can only be motivated 
by quite exceptional circumstances”, 

and at the same time he demands, in order to verify the facts of 
the case, that I name the community. 

I frankly admit: On the one hand, I believe that a procedure 
which does not accord with the law, and therefore contradicts it, can 
hardly be motivated by circumstances, but must always remain 
illegal; on the other hand, I cannot find that the procedure 
described by me is illegal. 

The instruction (dated: “Koblenz, Augrust 31, 1839”) on the 
management of wooded areas belonging to communities and insti> 
tutions in the Koblenz and Trier administrative districts, issued 
on the basis of the law of Decendjer 2'4, 1816, and the royal 
Cabinet Order of August 18, 1835, and puMished in the Supple- 
ment to No. 62 of the official organ of the royal administradcm in 
Koblenz — this instruction states Hterally the following in §37: 

“In regard to the utilisation of material in the wooded areas, as a rule as much 
must be sold as is required to cover forest costs (taxes and admiidstrative expenses). 

“For the rest, it depends on the decirion of the communities themselves 
whether the material is sold Py auction to cover other needs of the community, or 
whether it is distrihuUd among the members of the community, wholly or in part, 
gratis or for a definite fee. However, as a rule, firewood and material for ma^ng 
household ankles are distributed in natura, but building timber, if it is not used for 
communal buildings or to assbt individual members of the community in cases of 
damage by fire, etc., is sold by auction.” 

This instruction, issued by one of the predecessors of the Herr 
Oberprasident of the Rhine Province, seems to me to prove that the 
distribution of firewood among the members of the community is 
neither made obligatory by law nor prohibited by it, but is only a 
question of expe^ency. Hence in the article in question aj^, 
I discussed only the expediency of the procedure. Accordingly, the 
basis for the Herr Oberprasident’s demand to know the nams of the 
community disappears, since it is no longer a question of investigat- 
ing the administration of a particular community, but only of a mod- 
ification to an instruction. However, I do not object to the etfitorial 
board of the Rheinische Zeitung, in the event of a special demand 
from the Herr Oberprasident, being empowered to name the com- 
munity in which, to best of my recollection, there has been no wood 
distribution. Such information would not be a denunciation of the lo- 
cal authorities but could only promote the welfare of the community. 
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[JRfc«intscfctf ZMhmg No. 17» January 17, 1845] 
B 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE MOSEL REGION TO THE CABINET 
ORDER OF DECEMBER 24, 1841, AND TO THE RESULTING 
GREATER FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

In regard to my article from Bemkastel dated December 10, in 
No. S46 of the Rheinische Zeitung, where I asserted that the Mosel 
population, in view of its pardcidarly difficult situation, welcomed 
wiA exceptional enthusiasm the greater freedom of the press 
afforded by the royal Cabinet Order of December 24 last year, the 
Herr Oberprasident makes the following comment: 

*Tf this article has any meaning, it can only be that hitherto the Mosel 
population had been forbidden to disoiss publicly and frankly its state of dbtress, 
the causes of it and the means to remedy it. I doubt thiu this is so, for in view of 
the efforts of the authorities to find a remedy for the admittedly distressed state of 
the vine-growers, nothing could be more desired by the authorities than a 
discussion, as puWc and frank as possible, of the conditions prevailing there.** **I 
should, therefore, be greatly obliged if the author of the above artide would be so 
good as to point out specially the cases where, even before the appearance of the 
royal Cabinet Order of December 24 last year, the authorities prevented a frank, 
public discussion of the distressed state of the inhabitants of the Mosel region.’* 

The Herr Oberprasident further remarks: 

“In addition, I think that 1 can in advance certainly describe as untrue the 
assertion in the above-mentioned article that the cry of distress of the vine-gjrowers 
was for a long time regarded in higher quarters as an insolent shrining** 

My reply to these questions will take the following course. I shall 
try to prove: 

1) that, first of all, quite o^rt from the powers of the press 
prior to the royal Cabinet Order of December 24, 1841, the need 
for a free press necessarily arises from the specific character of the 
state of distress in the Mosel region; 

2) that even if there were no special obstacles to a “frank and 
public discussion” before the appearance of the above-mentioned 
Cabinet Order, my assertkm would be no less true, and the 
particular sympathy of the Mosel population for the ro)^ Cabinet 
Order and the resulting greater freedom of the press would 
remain equaUy understandable; 

S) tkat in actual fact special circumstances prevented a “frank and 
pubtic” discussitm. 

From the wht^ context it will then be seen how far my 
aaseitkm: “For a long time the despercste state of the vine-growers 
was doubted in higher quarters, and thnr cry distress was 
t«^[arded as an insdimt shrieking”, is true or untrue. 
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As regards 1. In investigating a situation concerning Ac state one 
is all too easily tempted to overlook the objective nature of the 
circumstances and to explain everything by the will of the persons 
concerned. However, there are circumstances which determine the 
actions of private persons and individual authorities, and which 
are as independent of them as the method of breathing. If from 
the outset we adopt this objective standpoint, we shall not assume 
good or evil will, exclusively on one side or on the other, but we 
shall see the effect of circumstances where at first glance only 
individuals seem to be acting. Once it is proved that a phenome- 
non is made necessary by circumstances, it will no longer be 
difficult to ascertain the external circumstances in which it must 
actually be produced and those in which it could not be produced, 
although the need for it already existed. This can be established 
with approximately the same certainty with which the chemist 
determines the external conditions under which substances having 
affinity are bound to form a compound. Hence we believe that by 
our proof ‘‘that the necessity for a free press follows from the 
specific character of the state of distress in the Mosel region” we 
give our exposition a basis that goes far beyond anything personal. 

The state of distress in the Mosel region cannot be regarded as a 
simple state of affairs. At least two aspects of it have to be 
distinguished: the private aspect and the state aspect, for the state 
of distress in the Mosel region cannot be considered to lie outside 
the state administration any more than the Mosel region can be 
considered to lie outside the state. Only the mutual relation between 
these two aspects provides the actual state of the Mosel region. In 
order to show the nature of this mutual relation, we shall report 
an authentic exchange of opinion, certified by documents, between 
the respective organs of the two sides. 

In the fourth issue of Mitteilungen des Vereins zur Fdrderung der 
WeinkuUur an der Mosel und Saar zu Trier there is a report of 
negotiations between the Finance Ministry, the government at 
Trier and the board of the above-mentioned Society. A document 
presented by the Society to the Finance Ministry contains, among 
other things, a calculation of the income from the vineyards. The 
government at Trier, which abo received a copy of this document, 
asked for an expert opinion on it from the chief of the Trier 
Cadastre Bureau, tax inspector von Zuccalmaglio, who, as the 
government itself says in one of its reports, seemed to be spe- 
cially suitable because he 

9 a active part at the time when the registers of incomes from vineyards 
in the Mosel region were compiled”. 
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We shall now simply put side by side the most striking passages 
from the official opinion of Herr von Zuccalmag^o and the reply of 
the board the Society for the Promotion of Viticulture. 

The official reporter: 

In the official report covering the past decade, 1829-38, the cal- 
culation of the gross income per morgen* of vineyards in com- 
munities belonging to the third class as regards payment of wine 
Iwc is based on: 

1) the yidd per morgen; 

2) the price at which a fuder** of wine is sold in the ■autumn. 

libe calculation, however, is not based on any precisely verified 

data, for 

‘'without officuU intervendon and control it is impossible for either an individual 
or a society to collect privately trustworthy information on the quantity of wine 
obtained by all the individual property owners over a specified period in a large 
number of communities, because many owners may be directly interest^ in concealing dw 
(ruth as far as possible*. 

The reply of the board of the Society: 

“We are not surprised that the Cadastre Bureau does its utmost to defend the 
procedure practised by it; nevertheless, it is difficult to understand the argument 
which follows**, etc. 

“The chief of the Cadastie Bureau tries to provje by figures that the registered 
yields are everywhere correct; he says also that the ten-year period assumed by us 
cannot prove anything here’*, etc., etc. “We shall not aigue about figures, for, as he 
very wisely says in the introduction to his remarks, we lack the requisite official 
information. Moreover, we do not regard it as necessary, since his entire calculation 
and argument based on official data can prove nothing against the facts we have 
presented.” “Even if we admit that the registered yields were quite correct at die 
time of their compiladon, or even that they were too low, it is impossible 
successfully to contest our statement that they can no longer serve as a basis under 
the present lamerUably changed circumstances.” 

The official reporter. 

“Hence not a fact appears anywhere justifying the assumption that the 
registered ^elds from vin^ards, bas^ on assessments in the recent period, are too 
high; but it would be quite easy to prove that the earlier assessments of vineyards 
of the rural and urban districts of Trier and of the Saarbuig district are too hw, 
both in themselves and compared with other crops.” 

The reply of the board of the Society: 

“A man crying out for help finds it painful when in refdy to his well-founded 
complaint he is that during compila^n the registered yields could have been 
put higher rather than lower.” 

“Moreover,” the reply points out, “the Herr Reporter, despite all his efforts to 
reject our da^ could hai^ refute or correct anything in our figures of income; 
thonefcMe he has tried only to quote different results as regards expenditure.*' 


* Mofgim— German measure of land equaDing approximately Vs hectare. — Ed. 

” Fuder — large measure for wine, approximately 1,000 litres. — Ed, 
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We want now to indicate some of the most striking diffmnces 
of opinion between the Herr Reporter and the board of the 
Society on the question of calculating expenditure. 

The official reporter 

**ln regard to point 8» it should be particularly noted that the removal of the 
usual late^ shoots, or what is called Ceitiet% is an operation recently introduced by 
only a few owners of vineyards, but nowhm, neither in the Mosel nor the Saar 
region, can it be regarded as part of the customary method of cultivation.*’ 

The reply of the board of the Society: 

**The removal of lateral shoots and the loosening of soH according to the chief of 
the Cadastre Bureau, was only recendy introduce by a few owners of vineyards”, 
etc. That, however, is not the case. ”l^e vine-grower has understood that, to save 
himself from going under completely, he must not fail to try anything that could in 
some degree improve the quality of the wine. For the prosperity of ^ region, this 
atdtude should be carefully encouraged, instead of bdng repiessed.” 

”And who would think of putting the cost of potato cultivation at a lower figure 
because there are some cultivators who leave the potatoes to their fate and God’s 
goodness?” 

The official reporter 

”The cost of the barrel indicated in point 14 cannot at all enter into the 
valuadon here, since, ^as has already been pointed out, the cost of the barrel is not 
included in the quoted prices of wine. If then the barrel is sold together with the 
wine, as is usually the case, the cost of the barrel is added to the price of the wine 
and thus the value of the barrels is reimbursed.” 

The reply of the board of die Society: 

“When wine is sold, the barrel is included, and there is not and even could not 
be the slightest question of its reimbursement. The rare cases when the innkeepers 
of our town buy wine without the barrel cannot be takra into account whOT 
viewing the situation as a whole.” “It is not the same with wine as wth o^er goods, 
which lie in a warehouse undl they are sold and the packing and dispatch of which 
then take place at the expense of the purchaser. Since, th^ore, the purchase of 
wine taddy includes that of the barrel, it is clear that the price of the latter must be 
included in the production costs.” 

His official reporter 

“If the figures of yields given in the supplement arc corrected to correspond to 
the official data on them, but the calculadon of costs is accepted as correct even in 
all parts, and only the land and wine taxes and the cost of the barrels (or 
expenditures given in points IS, 14 and 17) are omitted from these costs, the result 
is as follows: 


Gross income 55 talers 21 silver groschen 6 pfennigs 

Costs — not 
including IS, 

14 and 17 S9 ” 5 ” ” 0 


Net income 14 talers 16 silver groschen 6 pfennigs 


The reply of the hoard of the Society: 

“The csilculadon as such is correct, but the result is incorrect. We based our 
calcu l at ion not on supposed figures, but on figures which express the actual 
amounts involved, and we found that if from 55 talers of actual expenditure 48 
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talers represendn^ the actual and only income are subtracted, diere remains a loss 
of 5 talers/* 

The official roporUr 

‘Tf, nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the state of distress in the Mosel 
region has considerably worsened compared with the period before the inaugu- 
ration of the Gustoms Union, and that in part even a real impoverishment is 
to be feared, the reason for it ^ould be sought exclusively in the former too high 
yields,** 

“Owing to the previously existing quasi-monopoly of the wine trade in the 
Mosel region and the rapid succession of good wine years in 1819, 1822, 1825, 
1826, 1827 and 1828, an unprecedented luxury developed there. The large sums of 
money in the hands of the vine-grower induced him to buy vineyards at enormous 
prices and to plant new vineyards at excessive cost in places that were no longer 
suitable for viticulture. Everyone wanted to become an owner, and debts were 
incurred which previously could easily be covered by the income from a good year, 
but which now, with the present unfavourable economic situation, arc bound to 
ruin completely the vine-grower who has fallen into the hands of usurers,*' 

“One consequence of this will be that viticulture will be confined to the better 
holdings and again, as formerly, come more into the hands of the rich 
landowners, a purpose to which it is most suited owing to the laz^ge initial 
expenditure involved. The rich landowners, too, can more easily withstand 
unfavourable years and even at such times have adequate means to improve 
cultivation and to obtain a product which can stand up to competition with that 
from the now opened countries of the Customs Union, Of course, during the first 
years this cannot take place without great hardships for the poorer class of vine-growers, 
most of whom, however, had become owners of vineyards in the previous 
favourable period. However, it should always be borne in mind that the earlier 
state of affairs was an unnatural one for which the imprudent are now paying. The 
state will be able to confine Uself to making the transition as easy as possible fpr the 
present population by appropriate measures,** 

The refdy of the board of the Society: 

“Truly, <me who only fears possible poverty in the Mosel region has not yet seen 
that poverty which, in its most ghastly form, is already deep-rooted and daily 
spreading among the morally healthy, tirelessly industrious population of this 
region. Let no one say, as the chief of the Cadastre Bureau does, that it is the 
impoverished vine-growers* own fault. No, all of them have been struck down to a 
greater or lesser degree: the prudent and the imprudent, the industrious and the 
negligent, the well-to-do and the indigent; and if things have now gone so far that 
even the well-to-do, the industrious and the thrifty vine-groweri are compelled to 
say that they can no longer provide themselves with food, then the cause is 
evidently not to be sought in them. 

“It is true that in the fiivourable years the vine-growers bou^t new plots at 
prices higher than usual and that they incurred debts, calculating th^ their 
incomes, as they saw them, would suffice gradually to pay them off. But it is 
incomprehensiMe how this, which is proof of the enterprising and industrious spirit 
of theM people, can be called luxury, and how it can be said that the present 
position of vine-growers has arisen because the earlier state of affairs was an 
unnatural one, for whkh the imprudent are now paying. 

“The chief of the Cadastre Bureau asserts that people who, according to him, 
were previously not even property owners (!!), tempted by the unusu^ good 
years, increased excessively the total of vineyanla, and that the only remedy now fies 
in reducing the number o£ vineyareh. 
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**But how insignificant is the number of vineyards which can be adapted for 
growing fruit or vegetables, compared with the majority which, apart from grapes, 
can pr^uce only hedges and bushesi And can it be that this hig^y respectable 
population, which is crowded into such a relatively small area because of viticulture, 
and is so courageously struggling against misfortune, does not even deserve on attempt 
to alleviate its distress so that it can hold out until more favourable circumstances 
enable it to rise again and become for the state what it was before, namely, a source 
of income the equal of which is not to be found on any area of equal size apart 
from the towns.” 

The official reporter. 

”It is, of course, quite understandaMe that the richer landowners, too, take 
advantage of this eatress of the poorer vine-growers in order to obtain for 
themselves all possible alleviations and advantages by a vivtd description of the 
former happy state of affairs in contrast to the present less favourable, but 
nevertheless still profitable, position.” 

[I^fcrinisriie Zeitung No. 18, January 18, 1843] 

The reply of the board of the Society: 

”We owe it to our honour and our inner conviction to protest against the 
accusation that we take advantage of the distress of the poorer vine-growers in 
order to obtain for ourselves all possible advantages and alleviations by means of 
vivid descriptions. 

“No, we assert — and that, we hope, will suffice for our justification — that we 
were far from having any selfish intention, and that all our efforts were directed 
towards making the sute aware, by a frank and truthful description of the conditions 
of the poor vine-growers, of a situation the further developitient of which is bound 
to be dangerous for the state itself! Anyone who knows the transformation which 
the present pitiful position of the vine-growers has already increasingly brought 
about in their domestic life and industrial activity, and even as regard morality, 
cannot but shudder at the future when he thinks of a continuance or even increase 
of such distress.” 

It has to be admitted, first of all, that the government could not 
come to a decision but must have vacillated between the view of its 
reporter and the opposing view of the vine-growers. Bearing in 
mind, further, that the report of Herr von Zuccalmaglio is dated 
December 12, 18S9, and the answer of the Society is dated July 
15, 1840, it follows that up to this time the view of the reporter 
must have been, if not the sole, at any rate the prevailing view of 
the government collegium. In 1839, at least, it was still counter- 
posed to the Society’s memorandum as the government’s judg- 
ment and therefore, as it were, a r^um6 of the government 
view, for if a government is consistent its latest opinion can surely 
be regarded as the sum total of its earlier views and experience. In 
the report, however, not only is the state of distress not reojmised 
as genenU, but there is no intenticoi of remedying even the admitted 
state of distress, for it is stated: "The state be aUe to confine 
itself soldy to nudting the transition as easy as posfiUe for the 
present population 1^ appropriiUe measures.’’ Under these cu^ 
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cumstances, transition must be taken to mean gradual min * The 
ruin of the poorer vine-growers is regarded as a kind of natural 
phenomenon^ to which one must be resigned in advance, seeking 
cmly to mitigate the inevitable. “Of course,” it is stated, “this can- 
not take place without great hardships.” TThe Society, therefore, 
also raises the question whether the vine-growers of the Mosel 
do not even deserve “an atUmpf' to save them. If the government 
had held a decisively opposed view, it would have modified the 
report at the outset, since the report makes a definite statement on 
such an important question as the task and decision of the state in this 
matter. Hence it is evident that the distressed state of the vine-growers 
could be admitted without there being any effort to remedy it. 

We cite now yet another example of the kind of information 
given to the authorities about conditions in the Mosel region. In 
1838, a highly placed administrative official travelled through the 
Mosel region. At a conference in Resport with two district 
presidents, he asked one of them what the vine-growers" situation 
was like as regards property and received the reply: 

“The vine-growers live too luxuriously and if only for that reason things cannot 
be going badly with them.’* 

Yet luxury had already become a story of former days. We only 
incidentally point out here that this view, which coincides with the 
official report, has by no means been generally abandoned. We 
recall the statement from Koblenz published in Supplement I of 
the Frankfurter Journal No. 349 (1842), which speaks of the alleged 
state of distress of the Mosel vine-growers. 

The above-quoted official view is reflected, too, in the attitude 
of higher quarters, which throws doubt on ihc “desperate” state 
of the vine-growers and on the general nature of the distress, 
hence also on its general causes. The reports of the Society quoted 
above contain, inter alia, the following replies of the Finance 
Ministry to various petitions: 

“Although, as the market prices for wine show, the owners of Mosel and Saar 
vineyards i^uded in the first and second classes as regards taxatkm have no cause 
for diisaii^actum, nevertheless it is not denied that vine-growers whose products are 
of inferior quality are not in an mpuMy favourable position.** 

In a reply to a petition for remission of taxation for 1838, it is 
stated: 

“In reply to your representation sent here on October 10 of last year, we have 
to inform you that the petition for a general ronission of the entire wine tax for 

* A pun on the German words tibergang, which means **transition,** and 

Vntergamgt whkh means “ruin.**— £d. 
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18S8 cannot be entertained, since you do not belong to the class which is most in 
need of consideration and whose slak of distress, etc., is explicate by quite other causes 
than taxation,” 

Snee we wish to construct our exposition solely on factual mate- 
rial, endeavouring, as far as we can, to present only facts in a general 
form, we shall first of all make clear the general ideas underlying 
the dialogue between the Trier Society for the Promotion of Viticul* 
ture and the government’s reporter. 

The government has to appoint an official to give an expert 
opinion on the memorandum presented to it. It naturally appoints 
an official who has the greatest possible knowledge of the subject, 
preferably therefore an official who himself took part in regulat- 
ing the situation in the Mosel region. This official is not averse to 
finding in the complaints contained in the document in question 
attacks on his official understanding and his previous official 
activity. He is aware of his conscientious performance of his 
duty and of the detailed official information at his disposal; he 
is suddenly faced with an opposing view, and what could be more 
natural than that he should take sides against the petitioner, and 
that the intentions of the latter, which could of course always be 
bound up with private interests, should seem to him suspicious, and 
that therefore he should suspect them. Instead of using the data 
in the memorandum, he tries to refute them. In addition, the 
obviously poor vine-grower has neither the time nor the education 
to describe his condition: hence the poor vine-grower is unable to 
speak, whereas the vine cultivator who is able to speak is not 
cmviously poor, and therefore his complaints seem unfounded. 
But if even the educated vine-grower is rebuked for not having 
the offidal understanding, how could the uneducated vine-grower 
hold his own against this official understanding! 

For their part, private persons who have observed the real 
poverty of others in the fuQ extent of its development, who. see it 
gradually coming closer even to themselves, and who, moreover, 
are aware that me private interest they defend is equally a state 
interest, and is defended by them as a state interest, these private 
persons are not only bound to feel that their own honour has been 
impugned, but consider also that realty itself has been distorted 
under die influence of a one-sided and arbitrarily established 
point of view. Hence they oppose the overweening presumption of 
officialdom; they point out the contradiction between die real 
nature of the world and that ascribed to it in government offices, 
contrasting the practical proofs to the official proofs. And, finally, 
they cannot avtnd suspecting that behind toW misconceptkin of 
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their account of the actual state of affairs, i^iikh is based on 
well-founded convictions and clear hurts, there is a selfish inten- 
tion, namely, the intention to assert official judgment in oppori- 
tion to the intelligence of the dtiz«is. Consequently, they conclude 
also that the expert official who comes into omtact with their 
conditions of life will not give an unprejudiced description of 
them, predsdy because these conditions are pardy the result of his 
activities, whereas the unprejudiced official, who could give a 
suffidendy impartial judgment, is not an expert. When, however, 
the official accuses private persons of elevating thdr private afhdrs 
to the level of a state interest, private persons accuse the official of 
degrading the state interest to the level of a private affair of his 
own, from which all others are exduded as being mere laymen. In 
this way even the most patent reality appears iUusory compared 
with the reality depicted in the dossiers, which is official and 
therefore of a state character, and compared with the intelligence 
based on this official reality. Hence to the official only the sphere 
of activity of the authorities is the state, whereas the world outside 
this sphere of activity is merely an object of state activity, 
completely lacking the state frame of mind and state understanding. 
Finally, in the event of a notoriously bad situation, the official puts 
the main blame on private persons who, he alleges, are dtemselves 
responriUe for thdr plight, while he refuses to allow any attack on 
the excdlence of administrative prindples or institutions, which are 
themselves offidal creations and no part of which he is willing to 
relinquish. The private person, on the other hand, consdous of his 
industriousness, his thrift, his hard struggle against nature and social 
conditions, demands that the official who is supposed to be the sole 
creative force of the state should put an end to his ^stress, and, 
ance that official claims he can put everything right, that he should 
prove his abiUty to remedy the bad situation by his activity, or at 
least recognise that institutions which were suitable at a certain time 
have become unsuitable under completely changed circumstances. 

The same standpoint of superior official knowledge and the same 
antithesis between the administration and the object administered 
are repeated within the world of officialdom itself. We see that the 
Cadastre Bureau, in its judgment on the Mosel region, is mainly 
concerned with asserting die infallibility of the Cadastre, and just 
as the Finance Ministry maintains diat the evil is due to “quite 
other” causes dian “taxation”, so the adnunistration will find that 
the balds of the distress lies not at all in itsdf, but outside itself. Not 
intendmaXff, but necesseerd/f, the individual official who Is in dosest 
contact with the vine^rower sees the state of things as better 
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or other than it actuaUy is. He thinks that the question whether 
things are all right in his region amounts to the question whether 
he administers the region correctly. Whether the admi nis trative 
principles and institutions are good or not is a question that lies 
outside his sphere, for that can only be judged in ktgksr quarters 
where a wider and deeper knmUdge of the official nature of things, 
i.e., of their connection with the state as a whole, prevails. He 
may be most honestly convinced that he himself administers well. 
Hence either he will find the situation not so entirely desperate 
or, if he does find it to be so, he will look for the reason outside 
the administration, partly in nature, which is independent of man, 
partly in private life, which is independent of the administration, 
and partly in accidental circumstances, which depend on no 
one. 

The higher administrative bodies are bound to have more 
confidence in Aeir officials than in the persons administered, who 
cannot be presumed to possess the same official understanding. 
An administrative body, moreover, has its traditions. Thus, as 
regards the Mosel region too, it has its once and for all established 
principles, it has its official picture of the region in the Cadastre, it 
has official data on revenue and expenditure, it, has everywhere, 
alongside the aaual reality, a bureaucratic reality, which retains its 
authority however much the times may change. In addition, the 
two circumstances, namely, the law of the official hierarchy and 
the principle that there are two categories of citizens — the active, 
knowledgeable citizens in the administration, and the passive, 
uninformed citizens who are the object of administration — these 
two circumstances are mutually complementary. In accordance 
with the principle that the state possesses conscious and active 
existence in the administration, every government will regard the 
condition of a region — insofar as the state aspect of the matter is 
concerned — as the result of the work of its predecessor. Accord- 
ing to the law of hierarchy, this predecessor will in most cases 
already occupy a higher position, often the one immediately 
above. Finally, every government is actuated, on the one hand, by 
the consciousness that the state has laws which it must enforce in 
the face of all private interests, and, on the other hand, as an 
individual administrative authority, its duty is not to make institu- 
tions or laws, but to apply them. Hence it can try to reform not 
the administration itself, but only the object administered. It 
cannot adapt its laws to the Mosel region, it can only try to 
promote the welfare of the Mosel re^on within Ae limits of its 
nrmly established rules of administration. The more tealously and 
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sincerely, therefore, a government endeavours — within the limits 
of the already esu^lished administrative principles and institutions 
by which it is itself governed — to remove a glaring state of distress 
that embraces perhaps a whole region, and the more shMonUy the 
evil resists the measures taken against it and increases despite the 
good administration, so much Ae more profound, sincere and decisive 
will be Ae conviction that this is an incurable state of distress, which 
the administration, ie., the state, can do nothing to alter, and 
which requires rather a change on the part of those administered. 

Whereas, however, the lower administrative authorities trust the 
official understanding of those above them that the administrative 
principles are good, and are themselves ready to answer for their 
dutiful implementation in each separate case, the higher adminis- 
trative auAorities are fully convinced of the correctness of the 
general principles and trust the bodies subordinate to them to 
make the correct official judgment in each case, of which, more- 
over, they have official proofs. 

In this way it is possible for a government wiA Ae best intentions 
to arrive at the principle expressed by the government’s reporter 
in Trier in regard to the Mosel region: “The state will be able to 
confine itself solely to making Ae transition as easy as possible for Ae 
present population by appropriate measures.” 

If we look now at some of the methods which have transpired 
and which the government has used to alleviate the distress in the 
Mosel region, we shall find our argument confirmed at least by 
the history of the administration which is accessible to all; on the 
secret history, of course, we cannot pass judgment. We include 
among these measures: remission of taxes in bad wine years, Ae advice 
to go over to some oAer cultivation, such as. sericulture, and, finally, the 
proposal to limit porcellation of landed property. The first of these 
measures, obviously, can only alleviate, not remedy. It is a tem- 
porary measure, by which the state makes an exception to its rule, 
and an exception which does not cost it much. Moreover, it is not 
the constant state of distress which is alleviated, it is likewise an 
exceptional manifestation of it, not the chronic sickness to which 
people have become accustomed, but an acute form of it which 
comes as a surprise. 

In regard to the other two measures, the administration goes 
outside the scope of its own activities. The positive activity which it 
undertakes hel« consists partly in instructing the Mosel inhabitants 
how they Aemulves can come to their own aid, and partly in 
proposing a limitation or even denial of a right they previously 
1. Here, therefore, we find confirmed the train of thought 
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we described above. The administration, which considers that the 
distressed state of the Mosel region is incurable and due to 
circumstances lying outside the scope of its principles and its 
activity, advises the Mosel inhabitants so to arrange their life that it 
is adapted to the present administrative institutions and that they 
are able to exist in a tolerable fashion within them. The vinegrower 
himself is deeply pained by such proposals, even if they 
only reach him by rumour. He would be thankful if the government 
carried out experiments at its own expense, but he feels 
that the advice that he should undertake experiments on himself 
means that the government is refusing to help him by its own 
activity. He wants help, not advice. However much he trusts the 
knowledge possessed by the administration in its own sphere, and 
however confidently he turns to it in such matters, he credits 
himself just as much with the necessary understanding in his own 
sphere. But limitation of the parcellation of landed property 
contradicts his inherited sense of right; he regards it as a proposal 
to add legal poverty to his physical poverty, for he regards every 
violation of equality before the law as the distress of right. He 
feels, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously, &at the 
administration exists for the sake of the countty and not the 
country for the sake of the administration, but that this relation- 
ship becomes reversed when the country has to transform its 
customs, its rights, its kind of work and its property ownership to 
suit the administration. The Mosel inhabitant, therefore, demands 
that, if he carries out the work which nature and custom have 
ordained for him, the state should create conditions for him in 
which he can grow, prosper, and live. Hence such negative devices 
come to nought when they encounter the reality not only of 
the existing conditions, but also of civic consciousness. 


[jUnniicfte ZiUung No. 19, January 19, 1843] 

What then is the relation of the administration to the distress in 
the Mosel region? The distressed state of Ae Mosel region is at the 
same time a distressed state of Ae administration. The constant state of 
distress of part of the country (and a state of distress, which, 
beginning amiost unnoticed more than a decade ago, at first grad- 
ually and then irresistibly develops to a climax and assumes ever 
more threatening dimensions, can well be called cotutanp signifies 
a contradiction between reality and administrative principles, just as, on 
the other hand, not only the nation, but also the government regards 
the well-bang of a region as a factual confirmation of good admi- 
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niMratH>n. l^e adminutTation, however, owing to its hurmucruHc 
nature, is capabk of perceiving the reasons for the distress not 
in the sfdiere administered, but only in the sphere of nature and 
the private citizen, which lies outside the sphere administered. The 
administrative authorities, evoi with die hest intentions, the most 
aealous humanity and the most powerful intellect, can find no solu* 
ti(Hi for a conflict that is more than momentary or transient, the 
constant conflict between reality aiid the prindjdes of administra- 
tion, for it is not their official task, nor would it be possible, desfnte 
the best intentions, to make a breach in an essential relation or, if 
you like, fate.' This essential relation is the bureaucratic one, both 
within the administrative body itself and in its relations with die 
administered body. 

On the other hand, the private vine-grower can no more deny 
that his judgment may be affected, intentionally or unintentionally, 
by private interest, and therefore the correctness of his judgment 
cannot be assumed absolutely. Moreover, he will realise ^t there 
are in the state a multitude of private interests which suffer, and 
the general principles of administration cannot be abandoned or 
modified for thdr sake. Furthermore, if it is asserted that there is 
distress of a general character and that the general well-being is 
endangered in such a manner and to such an extent that private 
misfortune becomes a misfortune for the state and its removal a 
duty which the state owes to itself, the rulers regard this assertion 
of the ruled in reladon to them as inappropriate; for the rulers 
conrider they are in the best position to judge how far the welfare 
of the state is endangered and that they must be presumed to 
have a deeper insight into the relation between the whole and the 
parts than the parts themselves have. Furthermore, individuals, 
even a large number of them, cannot claim that their voice is the 
voice of Ae people; on the contrary, their description of the 
situation always retains the character of a private complaint. 
Finally, even if the conviction held by the complaining private 
persons were the conviction of the entire Mosel region, the latter, 
as an individual adminiMrative unit, as an individuai part of the 
country, would be, in relation to its own province as also in rela- 
tion to the state, in the position of a private person whose convic- 
tions and desires should be judged only by their relation to the 
general conviction and the gene^ desire. 

In order to solve this difficulty, therefore, the rulers sind the 

* A pun on die German words VsrMftniii,\diich means “relatum’*, and VMMnanu, 
wlHCb means "fate”.-.£d. 
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ruled alike are in need of a Aird element, tdikh would be pelitieal 
without being official, hence not based on bureaucratic premises, 
an element which would be of a civil nature without bdng bound up 
with private interests and thdr presung need. This supplementary 
element with the kmd of a citizen of Ae state and the heart of a citizen 
is the free press. In the realm of the press, rulers and ruled alike 
have an opportunity of criticising their principles and demands, 
and no longer in a relation of subordination, but on terms of equal- 
ity as citizens of Ae state; no longer as individuals, but as intellectual 
forces, as exponents of reason. The “free press”, being the product 
of public opinion, is also the creator of public opinion. It alone can 
make a particular interest a general one, it alone can make the 
distressed state of the Mosel region an object of general attention and 
general sympathy on the part of the Fatherland, it alone can mitigate 
the distress by dividing the feeling of it among all. 

The attitude of the press to the people’s conditions of life is 
based on reason, but it is equally based on feeling. Hence it does 
not speak only in the clever language of judgment that soars 
above circumstances, but the passionate language of circumstances 
themselves, a language which cannot and should not be demanded 
of official reports. The free press, finally, brings the people’s need 
in its real shape, not refracted through any bureaucratic medium, to 
the steps of the throne, to a power before which the difference 
between rulers and ruled vanishes and there remain only equally 
near and equally far removed citizens of Ae state. 

If, therefore, a freer press became essential owing to the specific 
state of distress of the Mosel region, if it there became an urgent, 
because actual, need, it is obvious that no exceptional obstacles to 
the press were required to create such a need, but that, on the 
contrary, an exceptional freedom of the press was required to 
satisfy the existing need. 

As regards 2. The press which deals with the affairs of the 
Mosel region is in any case only a part of Ae Prussian political press. 
Hence, in order to ascertain its state before the promulgation of the 
frequently cited Cabinet Order, it will be necessary to take a quick 
glance at the state of the whole Prussian press before 1841. Lk us 
Hsten to a man whose loyal frame of mind is ganerally recognised: 

“General ideat and matten,” says David Homsmonn in his book Pmusen and 
Anniirvicfc, second edition, Leipzig, 1834, p. 272, “devdop tpiietly and tianquiBy 
in Pruasisk and do so the more unnoticed because the ettumhip d$t$ not permit any 
Aomagk dismsswa in Prussian newspapers ot poHskat and even eeonomie qaettsooB 
concerning the state, hmever decent and modemte their femnlatitin. A tliorou|^ 
disais si on can only mean one in wiiidi arguments and oounternrguinents can w 
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put forward. HarUy any §conomic question can be discussed unUss its 

connecdons, with inkmal and axUmal policy are also examined, for there are few 
questions, perhaps none at aU in the ease of economic questions, in which such 
connections do not exist. Whether this exercise of the censorship is expedient, 
whether the censorship could be exercised in any other way in the present state of 
the government in Prussia, is not the question here, suffice it that such is the case,** 

It should be recalled, further, that 9 1 of the censorship decree 
of December 19, 1788, already stated: 

**It is certainly not the intention of the censorship to hinder a decent, earnest 
and modest investigation of the truth or otherwise impose any unnecessary and 
burdensome constraint on writers.*' 

In Article II of the censorship decree of October 18, 1819, it is 
stated again: 

"The censorship will not prevent serious and modest investigation of truth nor 
impose undue constraint on writers." 

Compare with this the introductory words of the censorship 
instruction of December 24, 1841 

"In order already now to free the press from improper restrictions, which are 
against the intentions of the AU-Highest, His Majesty the King, by a supreme order 
issued to the royal state ministiy [...] has been pleased to disapprove expressly of any 
undue constraint on the activity of writers and [...] empowered us to direct the 
censors anew to due observance of Article 11 of the censorship decree of October 
18 , 1819 ." 

Finally, let us recall the following statement: 

"The censor can very well permit a frank discussion also of internal af- 
fairs. — The undeniable difficulty of determining the correct limits in this matter 
should not deter the censor from endeavouring to comply with the true intention of 
the law, nor mislead him into the kind of anxiety which has already only too often 
given rise to misinterpretations of the government’s intention.” 

In view of all these official declarations, it is clear that the 
question why censorship obstacles have occurred despite the wish 
of the authorities that conditions in the Mosel region should be 
discussed as frankly and publicly as possible, becomes instead the 
more general question: why, in spite of the “intention of Ae law”, the 
“government’s intentien,” and, finally, the “intentions of the AU- 
Highest”, should the press in 1841 admittedly still have to be freed 
“from improper restrictions”, and the censorship in 1841 have to be 
reminded of Artkrle II of the 1819 decree? As regards the Mosel 
region in particular, the former question should not ask what 
social obstacles to the press have occurred, but what special measures 
in favour of the press should be taken by way of exception to ensure 
tlutt dais partial discussion of internal conditions is as fnmk and 
pMic as pSusOU. 
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The clearest indication o£ the inner content and character of 
political literaiure and the daily press prior to the above-mentioned 
Cabinet Order is contained in the following statement of the 
censorship instruction: 

“In this way it may be hoped that both political literature and the daUy press will 
realize their function better, adopt a more dignified tone, and in future wiU scorn to 
speculate on the curiosity of their readers through communication of baseless reports 
taken from foreign newspapers, etc., etc. ... It is to be expected that thereby greater 
sympathy for the interests of the Fatherland will be aroused and thus national feeling 
enhanced" 

From this it seems to follow that, although no special measures 
prevented a frank and public discussion of conditions in the Mosel 
region, nevertheless the general state of the Prussian press itself 
was bound to be an insurmountable obstacle both to frankness 
and to publicity. If we sum up the above-quoted passages from 
the censorship instruction, they teU us that: the censorship was 
excessively anxious and an external barrier to a free press, that 
hand in hand with this went the internal narrowness of the press, 
which had lost courage and even abandoned the effort to rise 
above the horizon of novelty, and that, finally, in the nation itself 
sympathy for the interests of the Fatherland and national feeling had 
been lost, that is to say, precisely the elements which are not only 
the creative forces of a frank and public press, but also the 
conditions within which a frank and public press can operate and 
win popular recognition, recognition which is the breath of life of 
the press, and without which it hopelessly pines away. 

Hence, although measures taken by the authorities can create an 
unfree press, it is beyond the power of the authorities, when the general 
state of the press is unfree, to ensure that special questions are 
discussed as frankly and publicly as possible. Under such condi- 
tions, even frank statements which might happen to be made on 
particular subjects in the columns of the newspaper would fail to 
evoke any general sympathy, and would therefore be unable to 
achieve any real publicity. 

In addition, as Hansemann rightly remarks, there is perhaps not 
a single question of Ae state economy in which connections widt 
internal and external policy do not exist. Hence the possibility of a 
frank and public discussion of conditions in the Mosel region 
presupposes the possibility of frank and public discussion of the 
whole of **intemiU and extemcd policf\ Individual administrative 
authorities were so powerless to ensure this possibility that only the 
direct and decisive expression of the will of the King himself could 
play a determining and lasting role here. 


13-194 
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If public discussion was not frank, frank discussion was not 
public. Frank discussion was limited to obscure provindal sheets, 
whose horkson, of course, did not go beyond thrir area of 
circulation and, as shown above, could not do so. To characterise 
such local discussions, we shall quote a few extracts from the 
Bemkastel Cemeinniitziges WochenNatt of different years. In 1835 it 
stated: 

**In the autttmn of 18SS in Erden, a person from another place made 5 ohms* of 
wine. In order to fill the barrel (fuder), this person bought an additional 2 ohms at 
a price of 30 talers. The barrel cost 9 talers, the grape-pressing tax amounted to 7 
talers 5 silver groschen, the harvesting of the grapes 4 talers, cellar rent 1 taler 3 
silver groschen, payment for the cooper 16 i^ver groschen. Therefore, without 
counting cultivation costs, the total expenditure was 51 talers 24 silver groschen. 
On May 10, the barrel of wine was sold for 41 talers. It should be noted also that 
this wine was of good quality and was not sold from sheer necessity, not did it fall 
into the hands of usurers” (p. 87). ”On November 21 in the Berokattel market, \ 
ohm of 1835 wine was sold for 14 silver groschen — fourteen silver groschen — and on 
the 27th of the same month 4 ohms togAier with the barrel were sold for 1 1 talers; 
moreover, it should be noted that on the previous Michaelmas the barrel had been 
bought for 1 1 talers” (p. 267, ibid.). 

On April 12, 1836, there was a similar item. 

We should like to quote also some extracts from 1837: 

**On the first of this month in Kinheim, in the presence of a notary there was 
sold by public auction a young, four-year-old vineyard containing about 20Q 
vine-stocks, correcdy trained on stakes. It cost tht buyer 1 V 2 per stock, 

under the usual conditions of payment. In 1828, the same vine-stock there cost 5 
silver groschen” (p, 47). ”In Graacht a widow surrendered her ungathered grape 
harvest for half of the wine yield and she received for her share one ohm of wine, 
which she exchanged for 2 lbs, of butter, 2 lbs, of bread and V 2 lb, of onionT* (No. 37, 
ibid.). ”On the 20th of this month ^ere was a forced sale by auction here of 8 
fuders of 1836 wine from Craach and Bemkastel, part of it from the best sites, and 1 
fuder of 1835 wine from Graach. The sale (barrels included) yielded a total sum of 
135 talers 15 silver groschen, so that the wine cost the buyer about 15 talers per 
fuder. The barrel alone could have cost 10-12 talers. What is left for the poor 
vine-grower to pay for the cost of cultivation? Is it then impossible to remedy this 
terrible distress?! I (Letter to the Editor)’* (No. 4, p. 30). 

We have here, therefore, merely a simpk relation of facts, 
sometimes accompanied by a brief elegiac epilogue. Precisely 
because of their artless simplicity they can produce a shattering 
effect, but they could hardly even claim to be a frank and pul^c 
discussion of conditions in the Mosel region. 

If (hen an individual or even a connderaUe part of a population 
falls victim to a striking and terrifying misfortune and no (Hie 
discusses this caJamity, if no one treats it as a {diemnnenon worthy 

^ One ohm ti ,d>out 100-150 ikm. — Ed. 
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of being tiiougfU about and discussed, the unfortunate victims are 
bound to conclude either that the others are not allowed to speak 
about it, or that they do not want to do so because they ccmsider 
the importance attached to the matter illusory. Even for the most 
uneducated vine-grower, however, the recognition of his misfor- 
tune by others, dm spiritual participation in it, is an urgent need, 
if only because he can conclude d^ when aU give thou^t to it 
and many speak of it, soon some will do something about it. Even 
if a free and open discussion of the Mosel conditions had been 
permitted, no such discussion took place, and it is clear that people 
believe only in what actually exists; they do not believe in a free 
press which might exist, but only in a free press that actually 
exists. The Mosel inhabitants, of course, had felt their distress 
before the appearance of the royal Cabinet Order, and indeed had 
heard doubts expressed about this distress, only they did not see any 
discussion of it by a public and frank press. After the appearance 
of the Cabinet Order, on the other hand, they saw such a press 
spring up, as it were, out of nothing. Thus their conclusion that 
the royal Cabinet Order was the sole cause of this movement of the 
press, in which, for the reasons mentioned above, they took such 
an exceptional interest, owing directly to their actual ne^, this con- 
clusion seems to have been at least a very popular one. Finally, it 
seems that, apart from the popularity of this opinion, a critical 
examination would lead also to the same result. The introduction 
to the censorship instruction of December 24, 1841, states: 

**His Majesty the King has been pleased to disapprove expressly of any undue 
constraint on the activity of writers and, rscogntstng Ae value and need of fi^k and 
decent publicity ... etc.** 

This introductory statement assures the press of a special royal 
recognition, hence a recognition of its state significance. That a single 
word from the King could have such an important effect and was 
welcomed by the Mosel inhabitants as a woid of magical power, as 
a panacea against all their tribulations, seems only to testify to the 
genuinely royalist disposition of the Mosel population and to their 
thankfulness expressed in no niggardly fasluon, but in overflowing 
measure. 


[Rheinische Zeitvmg No. 20, January 20, 1843] 

As regards S. We have tried to show that the need for a free 
press necessarily arose from the specific character of the conditions in 
the Mosel region. We have shown further that prior to the 
appearance of the royal Cabinet Order this need could not be 
satisfied, if not because of special constraints imposed on the press, 
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at any rate owing to the general stale of the Prussian daily press. 
Lastly we shall show that as a matter of fact special circumstances 
have been hostile to a frank and public discussion of conditions in 
the Mosel region. Here» too, we must in the first place stress the 
point of view by which we have been guided in our exposition and 
recognise the powerful influence of general conditions on the will 
of the acting persons. In the special circumstances which prevented 
a frank and public discussion of the state of affairs in the Mosel 
region we ought not to see anything but the factual embodiment and 
obvious manifestation of the above-mentioned general conditions, 
namely, the specific position of the administration in regard to 
the Mosel region, the general state of the daily press and of public 
opinion, and, finally, prevailing political spirit and its system. 
If these conditions were, as seems to be the case, the general, invis- 
ible and compelling forces of that period, it hardly needs to be 
shown that they had to take effect as such, and were bound to be 
manifested in facts and expressed in separate actions which had the 
semblance of being arbitrary. Anyone who abandons this objective 
standpoint falls victim to one-sided, bitter feelings against indi- 
vidual personalities in whom he sees embodied all the harshness of 
the contemporary conditions confronting him. 

Among the special obstacles to the press we must include not 
only individual difficulties due to censorship, but equally the special 
circumstances which made censorship itself superfluous because 
they did not allow the object of censorship to come into being 
at all, even tentatively. When the censorship comes into obvious, 
persistent and sharp conflict with the press, it can be concluded 
with a fair certainty that the press has achieved vitality, character 
and self-assurance, for only a perceptible action produces a percep- 
tible reaction. When, on the other hand, there is no censorship 
because there is no press, although the need for a free and therefore 
censurable press exists, one must expect to find a pre-censorship in 
circumstances which have suppressed by fear the expression of 
thought even in its more unpretentious forms. 

We cannot aim at giving a full description of these special 
circumstances even in an approximate form. It would mean describ- 
ing the whole history of the period since 18S0 insofar as it con- 
cerns the Mosel region. We believe we shall have fulfilled our task 
if we prove that the frank and public word in aU its forms — in spoken 
form, in written form, and in printed form, print not yet censored as 
well as that already censored — has encountered special obstacles. 

Depression and despondency, which in any case shatter the 
moral strength required by a distressed population for public and 
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frank discussion, were especially aroused by the court sentences 
imposed “/or insudt to an official in the performance of his duty or in 
connection with his dut^\ which necessarily followed numerous 
denunciations. 

This kind of procedure is still fresh in the memory of many 
Mosel vine-growers. One citizen, particularly Hked because of his 
good nature, jokingly remarked to the maidservant of a district 

C esidenU who the evening before had busily applied himself to the 
>ttle when celebrating the King’s birthday in joyful company: 
'*Your master was a bit t^ly last night'* For this innocent remark he 
was publicly brought before the police court at Trier, but, as might 
have been expected, he was acquitted. 

We have chosen this particular example because a simple con- 
clusion necessarily follows from it. Each district president is the 
censor in the chief town of his district. The district president’s 
administration, however, together with that of the official bodies 
subordinated to him, will provide the principal subject-matter for 
the local press, because it is the latter’s immediate concern. If in 
general it is difficult to be the judge in one’s own case, incidents 
of the kind mentioned above, which testify to a pathologicaUy 
sensitive notion of the inviolability attaching to an official position, 
make the mere existence of the district president's censorship a 
sufficient reason for the non-existence of a frank local press. 

If, therefore, we see that an ingenuous and innocent utterance 
can lead loan appearance before the police court, a written form of 
free speech, a petition, which is still a long way from publicity by the 
press, has the same police-court result. In the former case, frank 
speaking is prevented by the inviolability attaching to an official 
^sition, in the latter case by the inviolabiUty of the laws of the land. 

Following a “Cabinet Order’’ of July 6, 1836, which stated, 
among other things, that the King* was sending his son to the 
Rhine Province to acquaint himself with the conditions prevailing diere, 
some cultivators in the Trier administrative district were inspired 
to request their “deputy to the Provincial Assembly’’ to draw up a 
petition to the Crown Prince** on their behalf. At the same time 
they indicated the various items of their complaint. In order to 
increase the importance of the petition by a larger number of 
signatures, the deputy to the Provincial Assembly^ sent to the 
environs a messenger who obtained the signatures of 160 peasants. 
The petition read as follows: 

• Frederick WilUam III.— Fd 
^ Who became Frederick Wilham IV in 1840.— JEd. 

® Valdenaire. — Ed. 
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**We, the umiersigned inhadbitants of the circuit ... of the Trier administrative 
district, being infornied that our gradous King is ^ding us Ifis Royal HighncM 
the Crown Prince to acquaint himself with our position, and in order to spare His 
Royal the trouble of hearing complaints from a number of separate 

penons, herewith authorise our deputy to the Provincial Assembly, Herr ...» most 
hunddy to submit to Ihs Royal ihghness, His most gracious Majesty's son, the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, that: 

“1. When we are unable to sell our surplus products, especially as regards cattle 
and wifu, it is impossible for us to pay the taxes, which in all circumstances are too 
high; for which reason we desire a considerable reduction of the same, since 
otherwise we have to give the tax-cc^ectors our goods and chattels, as shown by the 
attached (it contains an order from a tax-collector to pay 1 reichstaler 25 i^er 
groschen 5 pfennigs). 

“2. That Hb Royal Highness should not judge our situation from the evidence 
of innumerable, much too highly paid, officials, pensioners, persons with special 
remuneration, civilian and n^tai 7 personnel, renders and industrialistt, who, 
owinff to the fall in the price of cnir products, are able to live in the towns cheaply 
in a Wury such as is not to be found, on the other hand, in the pcx>r hut of the 
culdvator, who is overwhelmed by debts, and this contrast arouses his indignadon. 
Whereas previously there were 27 officials receiving 29,000 talers, there are now 63 
officials, excluding those on pension, who are paid a total of 105,000 talers. 

'*3. That our communal officiak should be elected, as was previously the case, 
directly by members of the community. 

'*4. That the tax offices should not be closed for hours on end during the day, 
but should be open at all times, so that the culdvator who, through no fault of ms 
own, arrives a few minutes late, does not have to wait five to six hours, even having 
to freeze all night in the street or stand in the burning sun ^1 day, since the official 
should always be ready to serve the people. 

**5. That the provision in §12 of the law of April 28, 1828, renewed by the 
official gazette of His Majesty's Government of August 22 last, which makes it a 
punishable offence to plough within two feet of the ditch at the edge of roads 
going through culdvated Iwd, should be annulled and the owners allowed to 
dough their whole land right up to the road ditch, so as to prevent this land from 
being stolen from them by the highway custcxlians. 

"Your Royal Highness’ most humble subjects." 

(Signatures follow.) 


This petition, which the deputy to the Provincial Assembly 
wanted to hand personally to the Crown Prince, was accepted by 
someone else with the express promise that it would be given to 
Ffis Royal Highness. No reply to it was received, but court 
proceedings were instituted against the deputy to the Provincial 
Assembly as the initiator of a petition containing "Hnsolent, diskan- 
curcAU accusaiums against ike laws of the province**. As a result of this 
charge, the deputy to the Provincial Assembly was sentenced in 
Trier to six moniks* imprisonment with costs. This punishment, 
however, was amended % the appeal court so that only the part 
relating to costs was left in force, on the grounds that the cmiduct 
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of the accused was not quite free from indiscretion and therefore 
he was resTOnsible for ue case being brought gainst him. The 
cotOenlts of me petition itself, on the other hand, were acknowledged 
to be not at all punishable. 

Partly because of the aim of the Crown Prince’s journey, and 
partly because of the official position of the accused as a deputy to 
the Provincial Assembly, the petition in question was bound to be 
magnified in the eyes of the whole environs into a specially 
important and decisive event and to attract puMic attention in tltt 
highest degree. Taking this into account, the consequences cannot 
be said to have encouraged a puUic and frank discussion of the 
condidons in the Mosel region or to have made probable any 
wishes of the authorides on this subject. 

We come now to the real obstacle to the press, to prohibUions 
imposed by the censorship. From what has been said above, it is 
evident tlut such prohibidons are bound to be rare, since attempts 
at a censurable discussion of the Mosel condidcms have been a 
rarity. 

The minutes of a council of elders, which, besides some eccentric 
statements, contained also some frank speaking, were not allowed 
to be printed owing to the censorship exercised by the district 
president. The discussion took place in Ae council of elders, but the 
minutes of the council were drawn up by the burgomaster. His 
introductory statement was as foUows: 

“Gentlemenl The Mosel region between Trier and Koblenz, between the Eifel 
and the Hundsrucken, is outwardly very poor because it is entirely dependent on 
viticulture, which has been dealt the death-blow by the trade agreements with 
Germany. The above-mendoned region is also spiritually poor**, etc. 

Finally, yet another fact can be adduced to show that when a pub- 
lic and frank discussion did overcome all the above-mentioned 
obstacles and by way of exception managed to get into the columns 
of a newspaper, it was treated as an exception and subsequently 
suppressed. Several years ago an article by Herr Kaufmann, professor 
of cameralistics at Bonn University, **on the distressed state of the 
vine-growers in the Mosel region, etc.” was printed in the Rhein- 
und Mosel-Zeitung. After three months, during which it had been 
reprinted in various newspapers, it was banned by order of the 
government and the ban is sdll in force. 

I think I have now suffidendy replied to the question of the 
atdtude of the Mosel region to the Cabinet Order of December 10, 
to the censorship instruction of December 24 based on this order, 
and to the subsequent freer movement of the press. It only remams 
for me to substantiate my assertion: “For a long time the 
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desperate state of the vine-growen was doubted in higher quar- 
ters, and their cry of distress was regarded as an insolent 
shrieking.” The statement in question can be divided into two 
parts: “For a long dme the desperate state of the vine-^[rowers was 
doubted in higher quarters” and “Thdr cry of ^stress was 
regarded as an insolent shrieking”. 

The first proposition, I think, requires no further proof. The 
second one: “Their cry of distress was regarded as an insolent 
dirieking”, cannot be deduced directly from the first, as the Herr 
Oberprasident does by giving it the form: “Their cry of distress 
was regarded in higher quarters as aif isolent shrieking.” Inciden- 
tally, this interpolation, too, holds good, msofar as “h^her quar- 
ters” and ''official quaiters” can be taken as equivalent in meaning. 

That one could speak of a "cry of distress” of the vine-growers, 
not in a mHaphoried sense, but in the strict sense of the word, is 
evident from the information we have given above. That, on the 
one hand, this cry of distress was declared to be without justifica- 
tion and the description of the distress itself regarded as a glaring 
exaggeration prompted by bad, selfish motives; and that, on the 
other hand, the complaint and the petition of those suffering 
distress were regards as "insolent, dishonourable accusations 
against the laws of the province”^ these propositions have 
been proved by a government report and criminal proceedings. That, 
furthermore, an excessive outcry, which does not correspond 
to the true state of affairs and is ex^gerated from bad motives, 
involving insolent accusations against the laws of the pro- 
vince— that such an outcry is identical with a “shrieking”, and 
indeed an “insolent shrieking”, cannot at least be regarded as a 
far-fetched or dishonest assertion. That finally, therefore, one side 
of the identity can be put in place of the other seems simply to 
follow as a logical consequence. 

Written between January 1 and 20, 1843 Printed according to the news- 
First pidiluhed in the Rheiuiidu Zeitung 

Nos. 15, 17, 18, 19 and 20, January 15. Published in English for the first 
17, 18, 19 and 20, 1845 



[POLEMICAL ARTICLES 
AGAINST THE ALLGEMEINE ZE/TX/NG*"] 


[liA«inisch< Zeitung No. 3, January 3, 1843] 

The lady of Augsburg has reached the stage when the fair sex 
itself no longer dares to simulate youth, and now has no more 
terrible accusadon to make against her sisters than that of youth. 
In No. S60, however, the worthy Sibyl’s means of estimating age 
has surprisingly misled her. She speaks about a cooling off of the 
“youthful ardour” of the Rheinische Zeitung in connection with a 
correspondent who happens to be a semgemrian and could hardly 
have expected to find a testimonial to his youth in the columns of 
the Augsburg AUg. Zeitung. But that is what happensi Freedom is 
sometimes too old, sometimes too young; it is never on the order 
of the day, at any rate not on that of the Augsburg AJlg. Ztg., 
which is more and more emphatically rumoured to pushed 
in Augsburg. 


[Wmnischi Zeitung No. 12» January 12, 1843] 

If the editorial board of the Rheinisdie Zeitung desired to add to 
the above correspondence a postscript in the manner of the Allg. 
A Z^., since she was so kind as to recognise the ensign Pistol in the 
Rheinisdie Zeitung, we could only give her a chmce between Doll 
Tearsheet and Mistress Quickly. Her marUy confession of faith, how- 
ever, we would expect from the friend of those ladies, from Falstaff. 

“Honour pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour pridu me off when I come on? 
how then? Can honour set to a lee? No. Or an armr No. Or take away the grief of 
a wound? No. Honour hath no sull in surgery then? No. What is honour? A word. 
What is in that word honour? What n thM honour? Air. A trim reckonine! Who 
htuh it? He that died a Wednesdsw* Dolh he fed it? No. Doth he hear it? No. Is it 
insensibie then? Yea, to the dead. But wiU it not live with the living? No. Why? 
Dunetim will not suffer it:— therefore 111 irone of it. Honour it a mere scutcheon, 
and so ends my oeecUsm.”* 

* W. Shakespeare, Xing Hmj IV, Ftut One, Act V, Scene l^Xd. 
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Thus, too, ends the political catechism of the Augsburg A. Z.; 
thus she reminds the press that one could lose arm and leg in 
critical times, thus she detracts from honour, because she has 
renounced any honour which could be detracted from. 

The Augsburg A. Z. promised to engage us in a fight over 
principles and she has kept her promise. She has used no 
principles, hence her principles, against us in the struggle. Now 
and again she has assured us of her indignation, cast petty 
suspicions, attempted minor corrections, made a big show of small 
performance, and laid claim to superiority of age. In regard to 
this last point, to her tide of veteran, we could say what M. Dezamy 
says to M. Cabet: 

**Que monsieur Cabet ait bon courage: avec tant de dtres. il ne peut manquer 
d'obtenir bientbt ses invalidesV** 

Madame Augsburg survives because of a mistake in calculation, 
an anachronism. Form, the only thing she possessed in earlier days, 
even form, the parfum litteraire, she has lost. It has been replaced 
by a philisdne, diffuse and arrogant formlessness, and no one is 
likely to regard the platitude of “Herr Puff” and the simile of 
“the bullfrog that tried to blow itself up into an ox” as elegant 
because he finds the same sort of thing in the Augsburg A. Z. 

First published in the Rheinische Printed according to the news> 

Zntung Nos. 3 and 12, January 3 and paper. 

12, 1843 

Published in English for the first 
time 


* ^*Let Monsieur Cabet take heart; with so many tides, he cannot fail to obtain 
his disalrility pensUm soon!*' Th. D6zamy, CalomnUs et politique de M, Caket, p. 7, 

note. — Ed. 



MARGINAL NOTES TO THE ACCUSATIONS 
OF THE MINISTERIAL RESCRIPT 


I 

*Trom the outset, it" (the RkHnische Z<ihAYig)"pur8ued such a repreheruibU course" 
etc. "Unmistakably," it is stated, **the intention continued to prevail in the 
newspaper to attack the basis of the state constitution, to develop theories which 
aim at undermining the monarchical principle, to maliciously cast suspicion on the 
actions of the government in the eyes of the public, to incite some estates of the 
nation against others, to arouse dissatisfaction with the existing legal conditions, 
and to promote very hostile trends against friendly powers. Its views on alleged 
defects of administration, apart from the fact t^ they were mostly without 
foundation and largely devoid of thoroughness and expert knowledge, were not 
couched in a serious, calm and dignified tone, but marked by malicious hostility 
towards the state and its administrative forms and organs." 

It is obvious that a trend does not become reprehensible merely 
because the government declares it to be so. Even the Copemkan 
system of (he universe was not only found reprehensible by the 
supreme authority of the time, but was actually condemned. 
Furthermore, it is everywhere the law that the accuser should 
provide the proof. Finally, there is attributed to the Rheinisdhe 
Zeitung the ** unmistakable intention’* of committing the crimes laid 
to its charge. But an intention only becomes recognisable, and the 
more so unmistakable, when it has been realised in acts. 

But if even for a moment we were to concede (what, however, 
we expressly deny) that all the accusations of the ministerial 
rescript were well founded, the result nevertheless would be that 
in their present indefinite and ambiguous formulation they would 
provide just as much and just as httle reason for a ban on any 
newspaper whatever as for a ban on the Rheinisdie Zeitung, 

First of all, it is said that there prevailed in the Rheinisdte Zeitung 
**the unmistakable intention to attack the basis of the state 
constitution”. It is well known, however, that there unmistakably 
prevails a great diversity of opinion on the Prussian constitution 
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and its basis. Some deny that the basis has any constitution, others 
that the constitution has any basis. 

One view is held by Stein, Hardenberg, Schon, another one by 
Rochow, Amim, and Eichhom. Hegel in his day believed that he 
had laid the basis for the Prussian constitution in his philosophy of 
law, and the government and the German public concurred in this 
belief. One way by which the government proved this was the 
official dissexnination of his writings; the public, however, did so by 
accusing him of being the philosopher of the Prussian state, as one 
can read in the old Leipzig conversational dictionary.^** What Hegel 
believed at that time, St^l believes today. In 1831, by a special 
order of the government, Hegel lectured on the philosophy of law. 

In 1830, the Staats-Zeitung declared that Prussia was a monarchy 
surrounded by republican institutions. Today it says Prussia is a 
monarchy surrounded by Christian institutions. 

In view of this great diversity of opinion on the Prussian 
constitution and its basis, it seems natural that the Rh. Z. also 
should have its opinion, which of course may differ from the cur- 
rent view of the government, but which nevertheless can quote in its 
favour both Prussian history and many elements of the present- 
day life of the state as definitively highly placed authorities. 

Far from intending to attack the basis of the Prussian constitu- 
tion, therefore, the Z., on the contrary, was convinced that it 
was attacking only deviations from this basis. 

In re^rd to the banning of the Rh, Z., an official article in the 
Allgemeine Konigsbe^er Zeitung described Prussia as a state of 
liberal sovereignty. *^This is a definition which is not to be found 
in Prussian law and allows of all possible interpretations. 

“Liberal sovereignty” can be understood in two ways: either that 
freedom is merely the personal frame of mind of the King, and 
therefore his personal quality, or that freedom is the spirit of 
sovereignty, and is therefore realised, or at least should be real- 
ised, also through free institutions and laws. In the former case 
we have a despotisme eclaire^^ and the person of the prince is contrast- 
ed to the state as a whole as to a mindless and unfree material. 
In the latter case, and this was the view of the Rh, Z., one does not 
confine the prince within the bounds of his personality, but regards 
the whole state as his body, so that the institutions are the organs in 
which he lives and acts, and the laws are the eyes by which he sees. 

Further it is said to have been the intention of the Rh. Z. “to devel- 
op theories which aim at undermining the monarchicsd principle”. 


Enlightened desf>otisin. — Ed. 
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Once the question arises: What is to be understood by the 

^'monarchical principle”? The Rh. Z, for instance, maintained that 
the predominance of distinctions between the estates, one-sided 
bureaucracy, censorship, etc., contradicted the monarchical princi- 
ple, and it has always tried to prove its assertions, and has not put 
them forward as mere ideas. In general, however, the Rh, Z. has 
never given special preference to a special form of state. It was 
concerned for a moral and rational commonweal; it regarded the 
demands of such a commonweal as demands which would have to 
be realised and could be realised under every form of state. Hence 
it did not treat the monarchical principle as a principle apart, it 
treated monarchy rather as the realisation of the state principle in 
general. If this was an error, it was not an error of underestima- 
tion, but of overestimation. 

Further, the Rh. Z. has never tried maliciously to cast suspicion 
on the actions of the government in the eyes of the public. On the 
contrary, it is out of goodwill that it has tried to cast suspicion on 
those measures of the government itself that are contrary to the 
spirit of the people. Furthermore, it has never abstracdy counter- 
posed the government to the people; on the contrary, it has 
considered defects of the state to be just as much defects of the 
p>eople as of the government. 

As far as thoroughness and expert knowledge are concerned, as 
also the tone of the Rh. Z., at least not a single newspaper in 
Germany has shown more thoroughness or expert knowledge. As 
for its tone, it is truly serious, calm and dignified, compared with 
the rowdy tone of the servile (conservative)* journals. In this 
respect, the Rh. Z. has been accused, not unjusdy, of unpopularity, 
of being too scientific in its form, which direcdy contr^icts the 
ministry’s accusation. 

No more has the Rh. Z. tried to incite some estates of the nation 
against others; on the contrary, it has tried to incite every estate 
against its own egoism and limitations, it has everywhere brought 
civic reason to l^ar against estate unreason, and human love 
against estate hatred. Moreover, if it has sinned in this respect, it 
h^ only committed a sin that is sanctioned by the law and usage 
of the Rhine Province. 

The reproach of having wanted to "arouse dissatisfsurtion with 
the existing legal conditions” cannot in this indefinite formulation 
even be regarded as a reproach. 


* ‘‘(coiMcrvative)” has been inserted above the word “servile” in the manu8> 
cript. — Ed. 
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Even the government has tried to arouse dissatisfaction with the 
existing legal conditions, for example with die old Prussian 
marriage situation. All reform and revision of the law, all 
progress, rests on such dissatisfaction. 

Snce legal development is not possible without development of 
the laws, and since development of the laws is impossible without 
criticism of them, and since every criticism of the laws sets the 
mind and therefore also the heart of the citizen at variance with 
the existing laws, and since this variance is experienced as 
dissatisfaction, it follows that a loyal participation of the press in 
the development of the state is impossible if it is not permitted to 
arouse dissatisfaction with the existing legal conditions. 

The reproach that the Rh. Z. persecutes loyal organs by 
unworthy ridicule, which is obviously intended to refer to the 
newspaper controversy, cannot provide grounds for a ban. From 
all sides, the Rh. Z. has been denounced, has had mud cast at it, 
and been attacked. It was its duty to defend itself. Moreover, there 
is no official press. 

The Rh. Z. has not insulted foreign powers,'*® but has only 
condemned their insults against Germany. In this respect it has 
merely pursued a national policy. As far as the states of the German 
Confederation are concerned, it has only expressed the view 
of the majority of the representatives of the people in these states. 

As regards religion, the newspaper has treated it in accordance 
with Article II of the 1819 censorship decree, that is to say, it has 
opposed religious truths being fanatically transplanted into politics 
and the confusion of ideas '** arising therefrom. 

II 

If the Rh. Z. had wanted to promote systematic opposition to the 
government, it would have had to employ entirely opposite tacties. 

It would have flattered the prejudices of the Rhme Province, 
instead of opposing them. Above all, it would have paid homage 
to its religious pr^mices and have exploited the antithesis between 
North-German and South-German culture after the manner of the 
ultramontane,'*^ instead of introducing North-German culture in 
the Rhine Province. 

It would have based itself on French, and not German, theories. 

It would have put forward the provincial spirit with its special 
Hmitations in op^sition to the idea of state unity; hence, like 
Gdrres,'** it would above all have taken the provinc^ assembUes 
under its protection. 
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It would have considered that all that was good came from the 
estates while all that was bad came from the government, as ordinary 
liberalism does. In its criticism of the Rhine estates it would not have 
laid stress on the general wisdom of the government in contrast to 
the private egoism of the estates,*^ as it has done in contrast to many 
Rhine* liberw. Lastly, it would have joined in the chorus of other 
newspapers and demanded extended rights for the commissions, 
instead of describing such a demand as contrary to the interests of 
the state. 


Finally, it is strangely exaggerating to speak of the tnalke of the 
whole tendency, since in that case 

1. the fight for the Customs Union, 

2. for Prussia in the matter of the Russian cartel,’'**’ 

3. for Prussian hegemony, 

4. the constant reference to Prussia as the progressive state, 

5. the praise of Prussian popular institutions, such as the army, 
administration, etc., 

would likewise be ill-intentioned. 

Neither has the Rh. Z. one-sidedly opposed the bureaucracy. On 
the contrary, it has brought the influence of the latter to bear: 

1. against Bulow-Cummerow, 

2. against the romantic trend. 

On the contrary, it was the only liberal newspaper which 
recognised also the good aspect of the bureaucracy, as well as the 
good aspect of the old Prussian legislation. 

Thus, the Rh. Z. alone has defended the main principle of the new 
divorce law, in contradiction to almost all other newspapers. 

Thus, lastly, it was the first and almost the sole newspaper to 
welcome the Cabinet Order on correctvm'' as a progressive step.’^’ 
We cite these examples only to prove that the Rh. Z. has not 
conducted a systematic, abstract opposition, but has always asserted 
only what it was convinced was rational, from whatever side it 
proceeded. 

Written on February 12, 184S Printed according to the manus- 

First puUiihed in the book Rhmisehe 

Britft und Akteniur Ceschiehte der poUHschen Published in EngHsh for the first 

Btwegmf 1890-1850, 1. Bd., Essen, 1919 time 


* See this volume, pp. 280-81. — Ed. 

** Corrected by Man from "Prusuan",— Ed. 



THE LOCAL ELECTION OF DEPUTIES 
TO THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


Cologne, March 9. The Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung, which is so 
modest as to be neither ‘‘the most widely read newspaper of the 
Rhine Province” nor an ‘‘exponent of political thought”, remarks 
in connection with the election of deputies from the city of 
Cologne , inter alia: 

“Wc arc quite ready to regard Hen* Mtrkens and Herr Camphausen as very 
honourable men** (“so are they aU, all honourable men'* * as it is said in the tragedy) 
“and even" Hust think of it!) **even to bestow applause on the Rheinische Zeiiung^* (a 
most valuable gift!) “when it triumphantly counterposes these men to the 
opponents of the rights of our province. But we must all the more sharply and 
resolutely condemn the reasons for which an attempt has been made to exert an 
influence on the election of these men, not because these reasons are undeserving 
of any consideration, but because they deserve no such occlusive consideration, but 
only a secondary one.** 

The fact is that the following lithographed circular had been distributed to 
various electors 6f C!ologne city: 


**What the dty of Cologne has to represent first and most importantly in the 
forthcoming Provincial Assembly is indisputably the conditions of its trade and 
industry. Hence the choice must fall on men who, besides being of an honourable 
disposition and occupying an independent dvic position among us, are closely 
acquainted with the course of these relations in all respects and are able to grasp, 
illuminate and expound them from the correct standpoint.** 

Then follows the reference to the above-mentioned, certainly very honourable 
men. After which the circular states in conclusion: 


“Our dty already today occupies a powerful position in the commercial world. 
But a still greater extension of its trade and industry is in store for it, and the time 
for this development is not far distant. Shipping by sail, steam, towage, and the 
railways, will bring back to our city the period of the old Hansa, only its true 
interest must be represented with understanding and drcumspection in the 
forthcoming Provincial Assembly. 


“Chiogne, Feb. 24. 


A number of electors** 


Hiu circular elicited the following Capuchin’s tirade from the 
extremely witty Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitungt 


* W. SludceqMaie, fiUm Caesar, Act S, Scene 2.— Ed. 
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*lf anywhere material local interests prevail to such an extent that there is not 
even a faint glimmering of spiritual and general needs, is it any wonder that those 
who hold the reins of government in their hands pay attention only to the former, 
and the latter are ordered only according to their discretion? O you great city of 
Cologne, you holy city of Cologne, you witty city of Cologne, what a low point the 
spiritual state and historical re^llections of many of your children have reached! 
By the realisation of wishes and hopes that could at most make you into a big 
money-bag, they dream of bringing back the period of the old Hansa!!!** 

The Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung does not find fault with the 
election of the deputies; it finds fault with the reasons which are 
said to have “exerted an influence” on the election. And what 
were these reasons? The newspaper cjuotes one circular addressed 
to various electors, in which the “conditions of trade and industry” 
are described as the most important objects of Cologne's represen- 
tation in the forthcoming Provincial Assembly. How does the Rhein- 
und MoseX-Zeitung know that this circular, which incidentally, as the 
newspaper itself admits, reached only “various” electors, exerted 
such an effect on the minds of the electors that it primarily 
and exclusively decided the election of Herr Merkens and Herr 
Camphausen? Because the election of these gentlemen is recom- 
mended in a circular for quite special reasons, and because in fact 
these gendemen were elected, does it in any way follow that their elec- 
tion is a result of that recommendation and its special motivation? 

The Rhein- und Mosel-Ztg, bestows applause on the Rheinische 
Zleitung when it “triumphandy counterposes these men” (Herr 
Camphausen and Herr Merkens) “to the opponents of the rights 
of our province”. What moves it to this “bestowal of applause”? 
Obviously the character of those elected. Is this character sup- 
posed to have been less well known in Cologne than in Koblenz? 
Among the interests to be represented in the Provincial Assembly, 
the R&in- und Mosel-Zeitung mendons only a ** freer political s^^em of 
local government'* and an extension of the n^Us of the estates". Does it 
think that it is not known in Cologne that Herr Merkens has 
distinguished himself in various provincial assemblies by his strug- 
gle for a “free polidcal system of local government”, and that in 
one Provincial Assembly ne even defenaed t^ courageously and 
indefatigably in opposidon to almost the endre Assembly? But in 
regard to “the extension of the interests of the estates” it is very 
wdl known in Cologne that Herr Merkens has primarily protested 
against the narrowing of these interests by autonomy, that 
nevertheless he stood just as resolutely for tne interests of the 
estates being kept within their proper bounds when they opposed 
the general interest, general law and reason, as in the debates on 
the i 2 Lw on wood thefts and hundng.* If, therefore, the general 


See thii volume, pp. 224-62.— £<(. 
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aualification of Herr Merkens to be a deputy to the Provincial 
Assembly is established beyond all doubt by his whole parUamen- 


known ana recoraised, how does the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeiiuv^ 
know that the etection of these gendemen is due not to these 
obvious reasons, but rather to the above-nuoted circular? 

win 






>1 .lllHi.MILI. 


what I maintain, not alii My dencate spiritual cast of min d is 
merely offended by the onginators of that circular, by those 
materialists who have laid stress not on Ae spiritual and true 
interests of the people, but on other and much lower motives, and 
who for improper reasons have sought to exert an influence on the 
election of those men and on those “children of Cologne” whose 
“spiritual state and historical recollections” have sunk so lowl 


If the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung is only concerned about the 
or^inaUm of that anonymous document, why does it raise such an 
outcry? Why docs it say: 


“If a ny whtr* material local interests &mml to such an extent that there is not even 
a faint gltnimermg of s^rihial and eenetm needs, is it any tvonder that those who hold 
the reins of oovemment in their lumds pay attention only to the former, and the 
latter are ordered only according to their discretkm?” 


Do then material local interests prevaU exchirively in Cologne 
because they prevail exclusively in an anonymous circular? No 
more than pmstic interests prevail exclurively in Cologne because 
these interests are exclurively asserted in another circular which 
likewise reached various electorsi Are not dull children to be found 
in every town as in every family? Would it be fair to judge the 
character of a town or a family from these children? 

Closer examination, however, shows that the circular is in fact 
not so bad as the honourable Koblenz newspaper wants to make us 
believe. It is even completely justified by the function of the 
provincial estates as fixed by law. TTieir legal function consists 
partly in assming the general interest^ Ae province, and partly in 
assertins (heir special estate interests. That Herr Camphausen and 
Herr Merkens are worthy representatives of Rher^ provincial 
interests is a general conviction that did not need to be confirmed 
or wen so much as mendoned by the originators of the circular. 

Since the jgeneral qualificadon of diese gentlemen as depudes to 
the Provincuu Assembly was above all discussion, the quesdon 
therefore concerned only the special requirements of a Cologne 
deputy. The question was what city interests Cologne should “^t 
and most imj^rtantly” represent in the "forthcoming Provincial 
AssemWy’I Would wyone want to deny that these are the “condi- 
dons of trade and industry”? But neither would the simple denial 
suffice; proof would have to be given. 
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The Rhein- und Mosd-Zeitmg partkularly objects to the passi^: 

"Shipiiiiig by safl, steam, towage, and the railways, will bring back to our ctey 
the ^sriod of ttm M Huoso," 

<%, woe to the poor dty of Cdogne! How it is deceived! How it 
deceives itself! "By the realisation of wishes and hopes,” moans 
the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung, "that could at most make you into a 
lug numey-bag, they dream of bringing back the period of the old 
Hansa!” 

Poor Hhein- und Moul-Zeitung\ It does not understand that the 
phrase "period of the old Hansa” is intended to mean only the 
period of the old flourishing of trade, that in reality die death- 
knell would have to sound for "all spiritual and general needs”, that 
"spiritual state” would have to be totally deran^d, and that all 
"hutorical recoUections” would have to be quite blotted out if 
Cologne wanted to bring back the political, so^ and intellectual 
peri<M of the Hansa towns, the penod of Ae Middle Agesl Would 
the government not have to nu^e "s]»ritual and general needs” 
exclusively its private domain if a town were to have so conqdetely 
estranged itself from all rational smd healthy awareness of the 
present time as to live only in a dream of the past! Would it not be 
even the duty of the government, its duty of self-preservation, to 
tighten its hold on die reins if the attempt was made in all 
seriousness to blow sky-high the whtde present and future in order 
to bring back obsolete and decayed conditions. 

We want to tell our readers the plain truth. There took place in 
Cologne — and that is the clearest testimony u> its politick vitali- 
ty — a serious election stn^gfe, a struf^e between the m«i of the 
present and the men of the past. Tte men of the past, the men 
who would like to see the “period of the old Hansa towns” 
restored tn its erOiretj, have been driven from the field despite all 
machinations. And now along come these fantastic materialists, for 
whom every steamship and every railway should have demon- 
strated ad oculos their utter lack of sense, and talk hypocritically 
of “spiritual state” and "historical recollections", and lament by the 
waters of Babylon over "the great dty of Cologne, the h<dy dty 
of Cologne, the witty dty of Cologne” — and it is to be hoped 
that thdr tears will not dry up so soon! 


Written in March 184S 

Fixit pufalialied in the Xfcrimscfc# 
No. 68, March 9, 1848 


Printed aonrding to the newi- 
pmper 

PubliBhed in £nghih for the first 
time 



THE RHEIN- UND MOSEL-ZEITUNG 
AS GRAND INQUISITOR 


Q>logm, March 11. A few days ago the Rkeinr und Mosel-Zeitw^ 
published a bull of excommunication against the pious Kolnisdu 
Zeihing. Today the Trier’sche Zeitung stands before the court of 
inquisition in Koblenz, and righdy so. 

For, in connection with Friedrich von Sallet, the Trier’sche 
ZeUung says amcmg other things 

“We have before lu his book, the Laun-Evangtlium, vAkh wiHumt fabrication 
nveab for vs At holy, eternal truths of Ae gospd." “He” (Sallet) “endeavoured to be a 
man in the highest sense, following the example given by Jesus, and, os lbs true 
champion of Ae Lord, revealed eternal truth.” 

“Anyone who reads that,” says the Jlhsm- und Uosel-Zeitung, “and knows nothing 
more about this man who is given such high praise, would he not believe that Herr 
von Sallet mutt have been a faithful Christian and in his Laien-Evangelium must 
have preached the Lord’s word with fiery zeal? But what in truth is the content of 
this gospel? It is that false and pernicious doctrine which a Strauss, a Feuerbach, a 
Bruno Bauer, and all the apostkn of tnodem pt^anism, whatever their names are, 
expound in lecture*rooms and in their writings for a narrow circle of learned peo- 
pk and to on.” 

As an authentic proof of its assertion, the Rhein- und Mosel- 
Zeitur^ quotes 

“a passage from this latm-Bvangdium, namely, that in sdiich a paralld it drawn 
between the traitor Judas and the Christ (d the gospels, i.e., Christ at depicted in 
the BiUe”. 

The proofs dted strikingly demonstrate Sallet’s attitude of 
deliberate opposition to hutorical Christianity. 

A mistaken feeling of humanity may be offended by the ruthless 
ptdemic of the Rkem- md Mosel-ZeUung against a man who has 
only just died, but is not the apologia of the Trier’sche Zeitung 
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more inhuman, and equally offensive? Do 1 honour the deceased 
by giving a false account of his spiritual personality? Sallet indeed 
endeavoured to reveal truth, but by no means the truth of the 
gospel. Sallet certainly endeavoured to be a true human being, but 
by no means a champion of ecclesiastical truth. 

On the contrary, Sallet believed that he could make rational truth 
effective only in opposition to holy truth, and that he could make the 
moral human bang effective only in opposition to the Christian 
human being, and that is why he wrote his Laien-Evangelium, And 
what happened? Did the Tr%er*sche Zeitung*s apologist honour the 
man when he turned all his efforts upside down? Would it be an 
honour for Luther if one said he was a good Catholic, or for Pope 
Ganganelli if one called him a Maecenas for the Jesuits? What 
hypocrisy! What weakness! Sallet was a republican; can you be his 
fnend if you make a great show of declaring his royalism? Sallet 
loved truth above all; do you believe there is no better way to pay 
homage to him than by an untruth? Or are Christianity and 
friendship at odds in your person? All right! Admit it then, and say: 
Sallet was a good man, etc., but a bad Christiavl Deplore that, if you 
like, deplore it publicly, but do not pretend that his works are an 
illuminating testimony to his Christianity. If you condmn what your 
friend strove for, then condemn it sans-gene as the Rhein- und 
MoseUZeiXung does, but not in a hypocritical, devious way, not by 
praising him for being what he was not, and therefore rejecting 
precisely what he really was. 

Even if we admit that the Laien-Evar^elium itself could give rise 
to such a conception, that Sallet here has by no means got things 
clear in his own mind, that he himself believes he is teaching the 
true meaning of the gospel, and that it is easy to counterpose quite 
Christian-sounding contradictory excerpts to the quotation given by 
the Rhein- und Masel-Zeitung, that newspaper is still correct in 
claiming that he puts forward a self-made Christianity instead of 
historical Christianity. 

Finally, a few words more on the passages quoted by the Rhein- und 
Mosel-Zeitungl They suffer from a fundamental defect, that of bdng 
unpoeticaL And what an altogether mistaken idea it is to want to 
treat theological controversies poetically! Has it ever occurred to 
a composer to set dogma to music? 

Leaving aside this heresy against art, what is the content of the 
passage quoted? Sallet finds it incompatible with the divinity of 
Christ that Christ knows the treacherous intention of Judas and 
does not attempt to reform him or to frustrate the crime. Hence 
Sallet exclaims (as cited by the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeihmg): 
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Woe to whoever — in dazzled delusion! — 

Contrived to invent such traits of the Lord* 

And caricatured him to let him retain 

This morsel of knowledge of man's human nature* 

Sallet*s verdict testifies to the fact that he was neither a theologian 
nor a philosopher. As a theologian he could not have been disturoed 
by the contradiction with human reason and morality, for the theolo- 
gian does not judge the gospel by human reason and morality; 
on the contrary, he judges these by the gospel. On the other 
hand, as a philosopher he would have regarded such contradictions 
in the nature of religious thought as weU founded, and therefore 
he would have conceived the contradiction as a necessary product 
of the Christian oudook and would by no means have condemned 
it as a falsification of the latter. 

May the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitur^ vigorously continue its work of 
faith and clothe all and sundry l^enish newspapers in the 
sanbenito.^^ We shall see whether the half-and-half, lukewarm ones, 
who are neither hot nor cold, will get on better with the terrorism of 
faith than with the terrorism of reason. 

Written on March 11, 1843 Printed according to the news* 

paper 

First published in the Rfcrintsche Zritting 

No. 71, March 12, 1843 Published in English for the first 

time 


F. von SaUet, Laim-Evangdium, S. 442. — Ed. 



STYLISTIC EXERCISES 
OF THE RHEIN- USD MOSEL-ZEITUNG 


Cologne, March IS. The Rhein- und Mosel-Zdhmg has replied 
today to our article of March 9 on the deputies to the Provincial 
Assembly.' We do not want to hold back from our readers some 
samjdes. of this masterpiece of s^. Among other delicacies is the 
following: 

“Thus in far-reaching strokes, not it is true with a haSterd, but with its 
aeaatemed cudgii, the Mwtn. 2^. has let fly at a spectre” (Just thinki An aeeuttomid 
aidgtU To let fy in stnkoi with a cudgdO “sdiich it bdieved it perceived in an article 
of the Rhtin- und Moul-Ztihing, and as is self-evident” (vdiat a luxury, to expend 
words on things that are self-^identl) “all its strokes fell wide” (/sit midol wide of 
the Shin- una Mosot-Zeitung, perhaps on its editor!), “and the atteehf (the spectre 
was indeed only attacked!) “newspaper finds itself quite unhurt and intact.” 

What generous logic, which does not teave to the sagacity of its 
readers even the conclusion that strokes which feO wide of the 
attacked newspaper did not fall on the attacked newspaper! What 
luxury of understanding, what a thoroughgoing narratitm! Only it 
should be mentioned how interesting it must have seemed to the 
Rhein- vend Mml-Zeitmg to proclaim that its back was intact. How 
the imagination of the Rhein- und Moul-Zeitung is preoccupied 
with its splendid idea of the "spectre” and the ^sm. Z^. tetting 
fly at it, and of the cudgel-blows that fell wide, can be demon- 
strated by the following variations, as ingenious as they are 
surprising, on this superiative theme. In enumerating them, we 
win not to can attention to their fine nuances and shades. 
Thus: 


* See this vtduBK, pp. S6&S9^-^Ed. 
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1. **In for-rea|ching strokes with iu accustomed cudgcd* the Rhein. Z^. of March 9 
has thus let fly at a spedre which k believed it perceived in an article of ^ Kkstn- und 
Moeel-ZeUungt and as is self-evident all its stipes fell wide.** 

2. **But the article which made the Rhein. Ztg. a sfnrit^seer (previously the spirit 
was a spectre, and since when could the JRksin. Ztg. have detected any apitit in the 
obscure ukramontane paper?) **and consequently a heroine fighting a shadow.** 

So this time the shadow of the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung at least 
is said to have been hiti 

3. **The Rhein. Ztg., however, which is certainly aware also that in respect of 
everything substantial, true and solid** (the back of the Rhein^ und Mosel 2Mung?) **its 
powers bkome a laughing-stock** (and what spiritual power would not become a 
laughing-stock in respect of a back?), **and which nevertheless for once wants to show 
that k has koms’* (the **accustomed cudgel** has mysteriously turned into **homs**) 
“and can butt** (previously, let fly in far-reaching strokes), “has thought up** 
(previously **seen** or **believed it has seen**) “a sf>ectre i^ich it would like to have 
regarded as the real spirit of our ankle** (a repejtition to remind the reader of the 
hurts of the matterl), **and against which it vents its anger to its hean's content and 
tests its strength** (a clever rhetorical performance), ‘*just as in a bull-baiting the 
baited beast** (somewhat earlier the JRk. Ztg. was **the man with the cudgel**, so surely 
the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung is the **beast’’) **vents its anger on a straw figure 
thrown to it, and considers itself the victor when it has tom it to pieces.** 

It is truly Homericl Just think of its epic amplitude. And how 
Aesopian, too, this profound insight into animal psychology! This 
subtle interpretation of the mental state of a bull that considers 
itself the victor! 

It would be “very childish and ingenuous” and no less “insipid 
and trivial” to want to discuss the subject itself with such an 
“eminent publicist”. Therefore we shall only add the following for 
a characterisation of the man. 

In its article which was so unfortunately attacked, the K/inn- und 
Mosel-21eUung ^'merely** expressed “doubt” “whether the attainment 
of their” (i.e., of the originators of the circular on the election of 
Herr Camphausen and Herr Merkens) “hopes would really bring back 
die period of the old Hansa'\ but there was in its “article no talk” of “a 
return to obsolete and decayed conditions”. Let him who can, 
understand that! 

Further: 

Tbe Rhein. Ztg. tried to **put forward an obvious lie in saying: *Among the 
interests to be represented in the Provincial Assembly, the Rhein^ und Mosel-^. 
mentions only a fre^ pditkal system of local government and an extension of the 
rights of the estates* whereas rnie can read in the Rhein- und Moul-Zeitung the 
addition: ihe disclosure of so many other undecided questions in the development of thepeopk*s 
Hfe*.** 

Has then the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung formulated or even 
mentwmd a single one of these '^undecided questions”? Does it 
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believe that such vague indecisive phrases as “disclosure of man^ 
ether undecided ^tions” could serve as an equivalent of naming 
these questions for a definite demand to the deputies of the 
Provindal Assembly? And now let our readers take one more look 
at the originality of style of the Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung: 

Among “the mtmiit to be repniented in it” (i«., in the Provincial Auembly) it 
“the dUekmtn of lo many undedded queitioni in the development of the people’s 
Hfe"l 

An undecided question in the development of the people’s life! 
A disclosure to be represented! 

Written on March IS, 1843 Printed according to the news- 

paper 

First published in the lUstnttefcs ZMhing Published in English for the first 
No. 72-73, March 14, 1843 time 



ANNOUNCEMENT 


The undersigned declares that, owing to the present conditions of 
censorship, he has retired as from today from the editorial board of 
the Rheinisdu Zeitur^. 

Cologne, March 17, 1843 


Dr. Marx 


Fint pubfiihed in the RhtiimAt Zeitmg Printed according to the newspaper 

No. 77, March 18, 184S Publiihed in EngEih for the fim 
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1 

TO CARL FRIEDRICH BACHMANN 

IN JENA 


Berlin, Schiitienstrasse 68 
April 6, 1841 

Dear Sir, 

I send you herewith a dissertation for a doctor’s degree on the 
difference between the natural philosophy of Democritus and the 
natural philosophy of Epicurus,* and enclose the litteroe petitoriae,^ 
curriculum vitae, my leaving certificates from the universities of 
Bonn and Berlin, and, finally, the legal fees of twelve fried- 
richsdors. At the same time, in the event of my work being found 
satisfactory by the faculty, I humbly beg you to hasten as much as 
possible the conferring of the doctor’s degree since, on the one 
hand, I can only remain a few weeks longer in Berlin and, on the 
other hand, external circumstances make it highly desirable for me 
to obtain the doctor’s degree before my departure. 

I should like the leaving certificates to be returned, as they are 
originals. 

I remain. Sir, with great respect. 

Your most devoted servant, 

Karl Heinrich Marx 


First published in the yearly ArAiv fSr 
die Geschichte des SoiMimvs und der Ar- 
beiterbewegung, 1926 


Printed according to the original 

Published in English for the first 
time 


* See this volume, pp. 25-lOS. — Ed. 
Application form.— Ed. 
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2 

TO OSCAR LUDWIG BERNHARD WOLFF 

IN JENA 

Berlin, April 7 [1841] 
Schutzenstrasse 68 

Dear Herr Professor, 

In expressing my most rincere thanks for your great kindness in 
fulfilling my request, I take the liberty of informing you that I 
have just sent my dissertation, tt^ether with the accompanying 
material, to the faculty of philosophy, and I beg you, in accor- 
dance with your kind offer, to be so good as to hasten the dispatch 
of the diploma. I thought that I had already made too great a 
claim on your kindness to dare to trouble you still further by 
sending my dissertation direct to you. 

Assuring you of my most sincere gratitude and highest respect, 
I remain 

Yours most devotedly, 

Karl Heinrich Mane 

Fim published in the yearly Ardtiu fur Printed according to the original 

dit CaehkhU des Smialimus vnd dtr At- ............. . „ 

Mte^ewtgimg, 1926 Puhhihed in Enghsh tor the first 

time 
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3 

TO ARNOLD RUGE 

IN DRESDEN**® 


Trier, February 10 [1842] 

Dear Friend, 

I take the liberty of sending you a small contribution for the 
Deutsdie JahHmcher in the form of the enclosed criticism of the 
censorship instruction.* 

If the article is suitable for your journal, I ask you for the time 
being not to mention my name to anyone except W^and, and also to 
send me by post immediately the issues of the Deutsche Jahrbiicher 
containing my article; because for the time being here in Trier 1 am 
completely excluded from the literary world. 

It is obvious that it is in the interest of the cause thiu the 
printing should be expedited, if the censorship does not coisor my 
censure. 

If you do not know of a critic for Vatke’s super-clever book on 
sin® — were it not so devilishly clever, one would be tempted to call 
it stupid — my critical zeal is at your disposal. 

It would perhaps be equaUy worth whOe to deal again with 
Bayer’s work on the mo::^ spirit.* Feuerbach’s criticism was a 
friendly service.*" Honourable as is Bayer’s moral frame of mind, 
his work itself is just as weak and even immoral. 

I should be very glad if you would let Wigand know that my 
manuscript will reach you in a few days’ time. Bauer's^ letter in 


* See thk vdome, pp.'109-Sl. — Ed. 

® W. Vatke, Du memcklicfc* FnVuU in ikrm Vtritltinif xnr S&od* itmi nir 
Gnadt. — Ed. 

* K. Beyer, BetnehtoogmUitr den Btgriff da sMielmGtiuutndnirdiuWmndtr 
T^^.-Ed. 

* Bruno Bauer.— Id. 
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which he demands that it should be sent off at last, came when I 
was very ill in bed and therefore was handed to me only a few 
days ago. Being busy on the enclosed article, I was not able to 
make the necessary corrections. 

As I have now come to the end of some voluminous works, it 
goes without saying that all my forces are at the disposal of the 
Deutsche Jahrbudier. 

W^th sincere respect, 

Marx 


My address is: Dr. Marx, Trier, to be delivered to Geheimer 
Regierungsrat von Westphalen. 


First pubfishtid in th« journal 
Documniti des Socialimus, Bd. 1, 1902 


Printed according to the original 

Published in English for the first 
time 


4 

TO ARNOLD RUGE 

IN DRESDEN 


Trier, March 5 [1842] 


Dear Friend, 

I fuUy agree with the plan for the Andtdota philosophical’*^ and 
also think it would be better to include tny name among the others. 
A demonstration of this kind, by its very nature, precludes all 
anonymity. Those gentlemen must see that one’s conscience is 
clear. 

With the sudden revival of the Saxon censorship it is obvious 
from the outset that it will be quite impossible to print my 
“Treatise on Qiristian Art’, which should have appeared as the 
secdnd part of the Posaune.*’’* But what d>out including it in a 
modified version in the Anekdota} The mass of material obnoxious 
to the censorship which now fills people’s minds perhaps makes it 
possible also to publish the Anekihtta, as material accumulates, in 
a nuniber of separate instalments! Anothm* article vdikh I 
also intended for the Deutsche Jahrinicher is a criticism of Hegelian 
natural law, insofar as it concerns the internal polled system. The 
central point is the struggle against constitutional monardiy as 
a hybrid which from, beginning to end ccHitradkts and abolishes 
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itself.^®* Res publica is quite untranslatable into German. I would send 
both these articles immediately for your examination if they 
did not require the rewriting of a fair copy and, in part, some 
corrections. The fact is that my future father-in4aw, Herr von 
Westphalen, lay on his death-bed for three months and died the 
day before yesterday. During this period, therefore, it was impossi- 
ble to do anything properly. 

Regarding the other things, next time. 

With sincerest respect. 

Devotedly yours, 

Marx 


Apropos. Through an oversight, the manuscript on the censor- 
ship contains the phrase: ‘‘the censorship of tendency and the 
tendency censorship”. It should be: ‘‘the censorship of tendency 
and the tendency of censorship”.* 

Be so kind as to send me the reply directly by post to Trier. 
Bauer has been suspended from his post, as he writes in a letter 
just received, par lit de justice}' 


First published in the journal DocumenU 
des Socialismvs, Bd. I, 1902 


Printed according to the original 

Published in English for the first 
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TO ARNOLD RUGE 

IN DRESDEN 


Trier, March 20 [1842] 


Dear Friend, 

Novices are the most pious people, as Saxony proves ad oculos} 
Bauer once had the same sort of scene with Eichhom in Berlin 
as you had with the Minister of the Interior .** As orators, these 
gentlemen are as alike as two peas. On the other hand, what is 
exceptional is that philosophy speaks intelligibly with the state 


* See this volume, p. 12S. — Ed, 

^ Here — by a royal order. — Ed. 
^ By ocular demonstratioii. — Ed, 
^ Von Rochow. — Ed, 
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wisdom of these over-assured scoundrels, and even a little fanati- 
cism does no harm. There is nothing more difficult than to make 
these earthly Providences believe that belief in truth and spiritual 
convictions exist. They are such sceptical state dandies, such 
experienced fops, that they no longer believe in true, disinterested 
love. How, then, is one to get at these roues except with the aid of 
what, in the highest circles, is called fanaticism? A guards lieu- 
tenant regards a lover whose intentions are honourable as a fanatic. 
Should people no longer marry because of that? It is a remarkable 
thing that the degradation of people to the level of animals has 
become for the government an article of faith and a principle. But 
this does not contradict religiosity, for the deification of animals is 
probably the most consistent form of religion, and perhaps it will 
soon be necessary to speak of religious zoology instead of religious 
anthropology. 

When I was still young and good, 1 already knew at least that 
the eggs laid in Berlin were not the eggs of the swan Leda, but goose 
eggs. A little later I realised that they were crocodile eggs, 
like, for example, the very latest egg by which, allegedly, on the 
proposal of the Rhine Province Assembly, the illegal restrictions of 
French legislation concerning high treason, etc., and crimes of 
officials, have been abolished.^®* But this time, because it is a 
question of objective legal provisions, the hocus-pocus is so stupid 
that even the stupidest Rhenish lawyers have immediately seen 
through it. At the same time, Prussia has declared with complete 
naivety that publicity of court proceedings would jeopardise the 
prestige and credit of Prussian officials. That is an extremely 
frank admission. All our Rhenish scribblings about publicity and 
publicising suffer from a basic defect. Honest folk continually 
point out that these are by no means political, but merely legal, 
institutions, that they are a right, and not a wrong. As though that 
were the question! As though all the evil of these institutions did 
not consist precisely in the fact that they are a right! I should very 
much like to prove the opposite, namely, that Prussia cannot 
introduce publicity and publicising, for free courts and an unfree 
state are incompatible. Similarly, Prussia should be highly praised 
for its piety, for a transcendental state and a positive religion go 
together, just as a pocket icon does with a Russian swindler. 

Biilow-Cummerow, as you will have seen from the Chinese 
newspapers,^*® makes his pen flirt with his plough.* Oh, this rustic 

* Buk>w-€ummerow, Preussen, uvne Vtrfassung, seine VenvalHtng, sein VerhSknis zu 
JOetOschlofui Th. L^£d, 
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coquette, who adorns herself with artificial flowers! I think that 
writers with this earthly position — for, after all, a position on 
ploughland is surely earthly — would be desirable, and even more 
so if in the future the plough were to think and write instead of 
the pen, while the pen, on the other hand, were to perform serf 
labour in return. Perhaps, in view of the present uniformity of the 
German governments, this will come to pass, but the more 
uniform the governments, the more multiform nowadays are the 
philosophers, and it is to be hoped that the multiform army will 
conquer the uniform one. 

Ad rem,* since among us, loyal, moral Germans, politica is 
included in formalia, whence Voltaire deduced that we have the 
profoundest textbooks on public law. 

Therefore, as regards the matter, I found that the article “On 
Christian Art”, which has now been transformed into “On Religion 
and Art, with Special Reference to Christian Art”, must be entirely 
redone, because the tone of the Posaune, which I conscientiously 
followed: 

**Thy word is a lamp unto my feet. And light unto my path.” “Thy command- 
ments make me wiser than mine enemies. For they are ever with me,” and "The 
Lord shall roar from Zion”** 

— this tone of the Posaune and the irksome constraint of the 
Hegelian exposition should now be replaced by a freer, and 
therefore more thorough exposition. In a few days, I have to go to 
Cologne, where I set up my new residence, for I find the 
proximity of the Bonn professors intolerable. Who would want to 
have to talk always with intellectual skunks, with people who study 
only for the purpose of finding new dead ends in every comer of 
the world! 

Owing to these circumstances, therefore, I was not able, of 
course, to send herewith the criticism of the Hegelian philosophy 
of law for the next Anekdota (as it was also written for the Posaune); 
I promise to send the article on religious art by mid-April, if you 
are prepared to wait so long. This would be the more preferable 
for me, since I am examining the subject from a new point de vue 
and am giving also an epilogue de romanticist as a supplement. 
Meanwhile I shall most actively, to use Goethe's language, con- 
tinue to work on the subject 2uid await your decision. Be so kind 


* To come to the matter. — Ed. 

** Psalm 119: 105, 98; Amos 1:2 (para|^ra8ed).-~£d. 
t On the romantics. — Ed. 
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as to write to me on this to Cologne, where I shall be by the 
beginning of next month. As I have not yet any definite domicile 
there, please send me the letter to Jung^s address. 

In the article itself I necessarily had to speak about the general 
essence of religion; in doing so I come into conflict with Feuer- 
bach to a certain extent, a conflict concerning not the principle, 
but the conception of it. In any case religion does not gain from it. 

I have heard nothing about Koppen for a long time. Have you 
not yet approached Christiansen in Kiel? I know him only from 
his history of Roman law,* which, however, contains also some- 
thing about religion and philosophy in general. He seems to have 
an excellent mind, although when he comes to actual philosophis- 
ing, his writing is horribly incomprehensible and formal. Perhaps, 
he has now begun to write plain German. Otherwise he seems to 
be d la hauteur des principes,^ 

I shall be very pleased to see you here on the Rhine. 

Yours, 

Marx 


I have just had a letter from Bauer in which he writes that he 
wants to travel northwards again, owing to the silly idea that there 
he will be better able to conduct his proceedings against the 
Prussian Government. Berlin is too close to Spandau.^*® At all 
events, it is good that Bauer is not allowing the matter to take its 
own course. As I have learned here from my future brother-in-law,*" 
aristocrat comme il faut, people in Berlin are particularly vexed at 
Bauer’s bonne /oi.** 


First published in the journal Documente 
des Socialismus, Bd. 1, 1902 


Printed according to the original 

Published in English for the first 
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* J. Ghrisdansen, Die Wissenschaft der rdmischen Ret^isgeschkhte im Grundrisse, 
Bd. 1.— £d. 

^ Highly principled. — Ed, 

^ Ferdinand von Westf^alen. — Ed, 

® Good faith.— £d. 
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TO ARNOLD RUGE 

IN DRESDEN 

c/o engineer Kramer 
Bonn, April 27 [1842] 


Dear [...]* 

You must not become impatient if my contributions are delayed 
for a few days more — but only for a few days. Bauer will prob- 
ably inform you orally that this month, owing to all kinds 
of external muddles, it has been almost impossible for me to 
work. 

Nevertheless, I have almost finished. I shall send you four 
articles: 1) “On Religious Art”, 2) “On the Romantics”, 3) “The 
Philosophical Manifesto of the Historical School of Law”,** 4) “The 
Positivist Philosophers**, whom I have teased a little.**® These 
articles, in content, are connected. 

You wiU receive the article on religious art as a duodecimo 
extract, for the work has steadily grown into almost book dimen- 
sions, and I have been drawn into aU kinds of investigations which 
will still take a rather long time. 

I have abandoned my plan to settle in Ck>logne, since life there 
is too noisy for me, and an abundance of good friends does not 
lead to better philosophy. 

I have sent the Rheinische Zeitung a long article on our last Rhine 
Province Assembly with a light introduction about the Preussische 
Staats-Zeitung,^ In connection with the debates on the press I have 
returned again to the question of censorship and freedom of the 
press, examining it from other viewpoints. 

Thus, Bonn remains my residence for the time being; after all, 
it would be a pity if no one remained here for the holy men to get 
angry with. 

Yesterday Hasse came from Greifswald, in regard to whom the 
only thing I have admired is his enormous top-boots, like those of 
a village priest. He spoke, too, just like the top-boot of a village 


* In the original the name has been made illegible by someone unknown. — Ed, 

** See this volume, pp. 20S-10. — Ed. 

^ Ibid., pp. 132-81.— Ed. 
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priest, he knew nothing about anything, is preparing to publish a 
book in several volumes about the boring Anselm of Canterbury, 
on which he has been working for ten years.^®® He thinks that the 
present critical trend is a moment which must be overcome. He 
speaks of religiosity as a product of life experience, by which he 
probably means his successful rearing of 'children and his fat belly, 
for fat bellies undergo all sorts of experiences and, as Kant says: if 
it goes behind it becomes an F., if it goes upwards it becomes 
religious inspiration. What a man this pious Hasse is with his 
religious constipation I 

We were very much amused with what you wrote in your letters 
about Vatke*s lack of a “full heart’*. This super-clever, diplomatic 
Vatke, who would so much like to be the greatest critic and the 
greatest believer, who always knows everything better than anyone 
else, this Vatke has for one party no heart, and for the other no 
head. Hk jacet^ Vatke — a notable example of what the passion for 
cards and religious music leads to. 

Fichte, who has wrapped himself in the mantle of his unpopu- 
larity, has spread the half-ambiguous rumour that he has been 
invited to Tubingen. The faculty is not meeting his wish to be held 
fast by an increase in salary. 

Sack has made a trip to Berlin with the most pious intentions to 
speculate on the insanity of his brother and to get himself 
appointed in his place. 

Nothing but wars and debauchery, says Thersites,** and if the 
university here cannot be reproached with wars, at least there is 
no lack of debauchery. 

Do you not want to carry out your plan of a trip to the Rhine? 


Yours, 

Marx 


First published in the journal Documenie 
des SocuUismus, Bd. 1, 1902 


Printed according to the original 

Published in English for the first 
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TO ARNOLD RUGE 

IN DRESDEN 


Trier, July 9 [1842] 

Dear Friend, 

If events had not apologised for me, I would have abandoned 
any attempt at an excuse. It stands to reason that 1 regard it as an 
honour to contribute to the Anekdota and only unpleasant 
extraneous circumstances prevented me from sen^ng you my 
articles. 

From April to the present day I have been able to work for a 
total of perhaps only four weeks at most, and that not without 
interruption. I had to spend six weeks in Trier in connection with 
another death. The rest of the time was split up and p>oisoned by 
the most unpleasant family controversies. My family laid obstacles 
in my way, which, despite the prosperity of the family, put me for 
the moment in very serious straits.^®^ I cannot possibly burden you 
with the story of these private scandals; it is truly fortunate 
that scandals of a public nature make it impK>ssible for a man of 
character to be irritated over private ones. During this time I was 
writing for the Rheinische Zeitung, to which I should long ago have 
sent my articles, etc., etc. I would have informed you long before 
about these intermezzos, had I not hoped from day to day to be 
able to complete my work. In a few day’s time I am going to Bonn 
and shall not touch a thing until I have finished the contributions 
for the Anekdota, Of course, in this state of affairs I was not able 
to elaborate in particular the article “On Art and Religion” as 
thoroughly as the subject requires. 

Incidentally, do not imagine that we on the Rhine live in a 
political Eldorado. The most unswerving p)ersistence is required to 
push through a newspap)er like the Rheinische Zeitung, My second 
article on the Provincial Assembly, dealing with the question of 
clerical discords, was deleted by the censor.^®* I showed in this 
article how the defenders of the state adopted a clerical stand- 
point, and the defenders of the church a state standpoint. This 
incident is all the more unpleasant for the Rheinisdie Zeitung 
because the stupid Cologne Catholics fell into the trap, and 
defence of the Archbishop* would have attracted subscribers. 
Incidentally, you can hardly imagine how contemptible are opprcs- 
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sors and at the same time how stupidly they dealt with the 
orthodox blockhead.* But the matter .has had a successful ending: 
before the entire world, Prussia has kissed the Pope’s** mule, and 
our government automatons walk the streets without blushing. 
The Rheiniscke Zeitung has now put in an appeal about the article. 
In general, the fight for the Rheiniscke Zeitung is beginning. In the 
Kolniscke Zeitung, the author of the leading articles, Hermes, 
ex-editor of the former political Hannoverzeitung, has taken the 
side of Christianity against the philosophical newspapers inKonigs- 
berg and Cologne. If the censor does not again play some trick, 
a reply from me will be published in the next Supplement.^ The reli- 
gious party is the most dangerous in the Rhine area. The opposition 
has of late become too accustomed to opposing within the church. 

Do you know any details about the so-called “Free”? The article 
in the Konigsberger Zeitung^^^ was, to say the least, undiplomatic. It 
is one thing to declare for emancipation — that is honest; it is 
another thing to start off by shouting it out as propaganda; that 
sounds like bragging and irritates the philistine. And then, reflect 
on who are these “Free”, a man like Meyen, etc. But, at any rate, 
if there is a suitable city for such ventures, it is Berlin. 

I shall probably be drawn into a prolonged polemic with the 
Cologne Hermes. No matter how ignorant, shallow and trivial the 
man is, thanks precisely to these qualides he is the mouthpiece 
of philistinism and I intend not to let him go on chattering. 
Mediocrity should no longer enjoy the privilege of immunity. 
Hermes will also try to saddle me with “The Free”, about whom, 
unfortunately, I do not know the slightest thing for sure. It is 
fortunate that Bauer is in Berlin. He, at least, will not allow any 
“stupidities” to be committed, and the only thing that disquiets me 
in this affair (if it is true and not merely a deliberate newspaper 
fabrication), is the probability that the insipidity of the Berliners 
will make their good cause ridiculous and that in a serious matter 
they will not be able to avoid various “stupidities”. Anyone who 
has spent as much time among these people as I have will find 
that this anxiety is not without foundation. 

How are you getting on with your Jakrbucker^} 

As you are at the centre of philosophical and theological news, I 
should like nothing better than to learn something from you about 

• Frederick Wiffiam 

** Gregoiy XVI.— JEd. 

^ See this volume, pp. 184-202. — Ed. 

^ Jehfb&cher fur Wissenschufi und Kunst. — Ed. 
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the present situation. True, the movement of the hour-hand is 
visible here, but not that of the minute-hand. 

Old Marheineke seems to have considered it necessary to 
provide the whole world with documentary proof of the complete 
impotence of the old Hegelianism.* His vote is a disgraceful vote. 

Will the Saxons in this Assembly not denounce the censorship? 
Fine constitutionalism! 

Hoping to hear from you soon. 

Yours, 

Marx 

Rutenberg is a weight on my conscience. 1 brought him on to 
the editorial board of the Rheinische Zeitung, but he is absolutely 
incapable. Sooner or later he will be shown the door. 

W^at do you advise if the article on the Archbishop is not stamped 
for publication by the high police censorship? It must appear in print 
because of 1) our Provincial Assembly, 2) the government, 3) the 
Christian state. Should I, perhaps, send it to Hoffmann and Campe? 
It does not seem to me suitable for the Anekdota, 

First published in the journal Documente Printed according to the original 
des Socialismus, Bd. I, 1902 

Published in English for the first 
time 
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TO DAGOBERT OPPENHEIM 

IN COLOGNE 

[Bonn, approximately August 25, 18421^ 

Dear Oppenheim, 

I enclose a manuscript from Ruge. No. 1 is not usable, but 
No. 2, on the state of affairs in Saxony, you will probably be able 
to use.^®* 

Send me Mayer’s article in the Rheinische Zeitung on the system of 
local government and, if possible, all Hermes* articles against the 
Jews,^^^ I will then send you as soon as possible an article which, 

* Ph. Marheineke, Eirdeitung m die offendudien VorUsungen vher die Bedeutung der 
Hegebchen PhUosophie in der chrisUuhen Theologie, — Ed, 
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even if it does not finally settle the latter question, will neverthe- 
less make it take another course. 

Will the article on Hanover go through? At least try to make a 
small start with it soon. It is not so much a matter of this article itself 
as of a series of useful articles from that quarter which I can then 
promise you. The author of the article wrote to me yesterday: 

do not think my attacks on the opposition will do harm to sales of the 
newspaper in Hanover; on the contrary, people there are fairly generally so far 
advanc^ that the views I put forward will be accepted as correct.” 

If it is in accord with your views on the subject, send me also 
the Juste-Milieu article'®'^ for criticism. The subject must be 
discussed dispassionately. In the first place, quite general theoreti- 
cal arguments about the state political system are more suitable for 
purely scientific organs than for newspapers. The correct theory 
must be made clear and developed within the concrete conditions 
and on the basis of the existing state of things. 

However, since it has now happened, two things should be 
borne in mind. Every time we come into conflict with other 
newspapers, the matter can, sooner or later, be used against us. 
Such a clear demonstration against the foundations of the present 
state system can result in an intensification of the censorship and 
even the suppression of the newspaper. It was in this way that the 
South-German Tribune came to an end. But in any case we arouse 
the resentment of many, indeed the majority, of the free-thinking 
practical people who have undertaken the laborious task of winning 
freedom step by step, within the constitutional framework, while we, 
from our comfortable arm-chair of abstractions, show them their 
contradictions. True, the author of the Juste-Milieu article invites 
criticism; but 1) we all know how governments respond to such 
challenges; 2) it is not enough for someone to express readiness to 
hear criticism, for which in any case his permission will not be asked; 
the question is whether he has selected the appropriate arena. 
Newspapers only begin to be the appropriate arena for such 
questions when these have become questions of the real state, 
practical questions. 

I consider it essential that the Rheinische Zeitung should not 
be guided by its contributors, but that, on the contrary, it should 
guide them. Articles of the kind mentioned afford the best 
opportunity for indicating a definite plan of operations to the 
contributors. A single au&or cannot have a view of the whole in 
the way the newspaper can. 
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If my views do not coincide with yours, I would — if you do not 
find it inappropriate — give this criticism to the Anekdota,as a sup- 
plement to my article against Hegel’s theory of constitutional mon- 
archy * But I think it is better when the newspaper is its own doctor. 
Hoping for an early reply from you, 

Yours, 

Marx 

First published in the book Rheinische Printed according to the original 
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TO ARNOLD RUGE 

IN DRESDEN 

Cologne, November 30 [1842] 

Dear Friend, 

My letter today will be confined to the “confusion” with “The 
Free” . 

As you already know, every day the censorship mutilates us 
mercilessly, so that frequently the newspaper is hardly able to 
appear. Because of this, a mass of articles by “The Free” have 
perished. But I have allowed myself to throw out as many articles 
as the censor, for Meyen and Co. sent us heaps of scribblings, 
pregnant with revolutionising the world and empty of ideas, 
written in a slovenly style and seasoned with a little atheism and 
communism (which these gentlemen have never studied). Because 
of Rutenberg’s complete lack of critical sense, independence and 
ability, Meyen and Co. had become accustomed to regard the 
Rheinische ZeUung as their own, docile organ, but I believed 1 could 
not any longer permit this watery torrent of words in the old 
manner. This loss of a few worthless creations of “freedom”, a 
freedom which strives primarily “to be free from all thought”, was 
therefore the first reason for a darkening of the Berlin sky. 

Rutenberg, who had already been removed from the German 
department (where his work consisted mainly in inserting punctua- 
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tion marks) and to whom, only on my application, the French 
department was provisionally transferred — Rutenberg, thanks to 
the monstrous stupidity of our state providence, has had the luck 
to be regarded as dangerous, although he was not a danger to 
anyone but the Rheinische Zeitung and himself. A categorical 
demand was made for the removal of Rutenberg. Prussian 
providence, this despotisme prussUn, le plus hypocrite, le plus fourbe,^ 
spared the manager an unpleasant step, and the new martyr, who 
has already learned to display consciousness of martyrdom in 
facial expression, behaviour and speech with some virtuosity, is 
exploiting this turn of events. He writes to all the comers of the 
earth, he writes to Berlin that he is the banished principle of the 
Rheinische Zeitung, which is adopting a different position in relation 
to the government. It goes without saying that this also evoked 
demonstrations from the heroes of freedom on the banks of the 
Spree, “whose muddy water washes souls and dilutes tea”.*" 

Finally, on top of this came your and Herwegh's attitude to 
“The Free” to cause the cup of the angry Olympians to overflow 
A few days ago I received a letter from little Meyen, whose 
favourite category is, most appropriately, what ought to be. In this 
letter I am taken to task over my attitude 1) to you and Herwegh, 
2) to “The Free”, S) to the new editorial principle and the position 
in relation to the government. I replied at once and frankly 
expressed my Opinion about the defects of their writings, which 
find freedom in a licentious, sansculotte-like, and at the same time 
convenient, form, rather than in a free, i.e., independent and 
profound, content. I demanded of them less vague reasoning, 
magniloquent phrases and self-satisfied self-adoration, and more 
definiteness, more attention to the actual state of affairs, more 
expert knowledge. I stated that I regard it as inappropriate, 
indeed even immoral, to smuggle communist and socialist doc- 
trines, hence a new world outlook, into incidental theatrical 
criticisms, etc., and that I demand a quite different and more 
thorough discussion of communism, if it should be discussed at all. I 
requested further that religion should be criticised in the frame- 
work of criticism of political conditions rather than that 
political conditions should be criticised in the framework of 
religion, since this is more in accord with the nature of a 
newspaper and the educational level of the reading public; for 

* Pnisstan despotism, the most hypocritical, the most deceitful. — Ed, 

^ Bsraphrase of a line from Heine’s “Frieden’* (Die Nordsn, 1. Zykhis).— 

^ See this volume, p. 287. — Ed, 
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religion in itself is without content, it owes its being not to heaven 
but to the earth, and with the abolition of distorted reality, of 
which it is the theory^ it will collapse of itself. Finally, I desired that, 
if there is to be talk about philosophy, there should be less trifling 
with the label ^‘atheism” (which reminds one of children, assuring 
everyone who is ready to listen to them that they are not afraid of 
the bogy man), and diat instead the content of philosophy should 
be brought to the people. Voild tout. 

Yesterday I received an insolent letter from Meyen, who had not 
yet received this work and who now questions me on every 
possible thing: 1) I should state on whose side I am in their 
quarrel with Bauer, about which I know absolutely nothing; 
2) why did I not allow this and that to go through; I am 
threatened with being accused of conservatism; 3) the newspaper 
should not temporise, it must act in the most extreme fashion, i«e., it 
should calmly yield to the police and the censorship instead of 
holding on to its positions in a struggle, imperceptible to the pub- 
lic but nevertheless stubborn and in accordance with its duty. Final- 
ly, an infamous report is given of Herwegh’s betrothal, etc., etc. 

All this is evidence of a terrible dose of the vanity which does not 
understand how, in order to save a political organ, one can 
sacrifice a few Berlin windbags, and thinks of nothing at all except 
the affairs of its clique. Moreover, this little man strutted like a 
peacock, solenmly laid his hand on his breast and on his dagger, 
let fall something about **his*’ party, threatened me with his dis- 
pleasure, declaimed a la Marquis Posa, only somewhat worse, etc. 

Since we now have to put up from morning to night with the 
most horrible torments of the censorship, ministerial communica- 
tions, complaints of the Oberprasident,^^ accusations in the 
Provincial Assembly, howls from shareholders, etc., etc., and I 
remain at my post only because I consider it my duty to prevent, 
to the best of my ability, those in power from carrying out their 
plans, you can imagine that I am somewhat irritated and that I 
replied rather sharply to Meyen. It is possible, therefore, that 
“The Free” will withdraw for a while. Therefore I earnestly beg 
that you yourself help us by contributing articles, and also ask 
your friends to do the same. 

Yours, 

Marx 


first published in the journal Documente Printed according to the original 
des SocuUimus, Bd. I, 1902 
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TO ARNOLD RUGE 

IN DRESDEN 

G>logne, January* 25 [1843] 

Dear [...]** 

You probably already know that the Rheinische Zeitung has been 
banned, suspended, and is under sentence of death.*'”* The 
termination of its life has been fixed for the end of March. During 
this period of grace before execution, the newspaper is being 
subjected to a double censorship. Our censor,' a decent fellow, is 
under the censorship of von Gerlach, Regierungsprasident here, a 
passively obedient blockhead. When ready, our newspaper has to 
be presented to the police to be sniffed at, and if the police nose 
smells anything un-Christian or un-Prussian, the newspaper is not 
allowed to appear. 

The ban resulted from the coincidence of several special causes: 
its wide circulation; my own “Justification of the Correspondent 
from the Mosel” in which very highly placed statesmen were 
thoroughly exposed; our stubborn refusal to name the person who 
sent us the text of the law on marriage*'**; the convocation of the 
provincial estates, which we could influence by our agitation; 
finally, our criticism of the ban on the Leipziger Allgmeine Zeitung, ” 
and on the Deutsche Jahrbiicher. 

The ministerial rescript, which will appear in the newspapers in 
a day or so, is if possible more feeble than the previous ones. The 
following are given as motives: 

1) The lie that we had no permission, as though in Prussia, 


* In the original by mistake; December. — Ed. 

** In the original the name has been made illegible by someone unknown. — Ed. 
' Wethaus.— £d. 

'* See this vofaime, pp. 3S2-58. — Ed. 

• Ibid., pp. 311-80.— £d. 
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where not even a dog can exist without its police number, the 
Rheinische Zeitung could have appeared even a single day without 
fulfilling the official conditions for existence. 

2) The censorship instruction of December 24*^ aimed at 
establishing a censorship of tendency. By tendency it meant the 
tlliLsion, the romantic belief in possessing a freedom which one 
would not allow oneself to possess realiter^ Whereas the rationalist 
Jesuitism which prevailed under the former government had a 
stem, rational physiognomy, this romantic Jesuitism demands 
imagination as its main requisite. The censored press should learn 
to live under the illusion of freedom, and of that magnificent 
man^ who majestically permitted this illusion. But whereas the 
censorship instruction wanted censorship of tendency, now the 
ministerial rescript explains that in Frankfurt a ban, suppression, 
has been invented for a thoroughly bad tendency. It states that the 
censorship exists only in order to censor eccentricities of a good 
tendency, although the instruction said precisely the oppo- 
site — namely, that eccentricities of a good tendency are to be 
permitted. 

3) The old balderdash about a bad frame of mind, empty 
theory, hey-diddle-diddle, etc. 

Nothing has surprised me. You know what my opinion of the 
censorship instruction has been from the outset. I see here only a 
consequence; in the suppression of the Rheinische Zeitung I see a 
definite advance of political consciousness, and for that reason I 
am resigning.^’® Moreover, I had begun to be stifled in that 
atmosphere. It is a bad thing to have to perform menial duties 
even for the sake of freedom; to fight with pinpricks, instead of 
with clubs. I have become tired of hypocrisy, stupidity, gross 
arbitrariness, and of our bowing and scraping, dodging, and 
hair-splitting over words. Consequently, the government has given 
me back my freedom. 

As I wrote to you once before, I have fallen out with my family 
and, as long as my mother is alive, I have no right to my property. 
Moreover, I am engaged to be married and I cannot, must not, 
and will not, leave Germany without my fiancee.** If, therefore, the 
possibility arose that I could edit the Deutscher with 

Herwegh in Zurich, I should like to do so. I can do nothing more 


® In reality. — Ed. 

^ Frederick WiUiam IV,— 

^ See this volume, p. 589. — Ed. 
** Jenny von Westphalen. — Ed. 
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in Germany. Here one makes a counterfeit of oneself. If, there- 
fore, you mil give me advice and information on this matter, I 
shall be very grateful. 

I am working on several things, which here in Germany will 
find neither censor nor bookseller, nor, in general, any possible 
existence. 1 await an early reply from you. 

Yours, 

Marx 


Plrst published in the journal DocumerUe 
des SoctalismuSf Bd. I, 1902 


Printed according to the original 

Published in English for the first 
time 
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TO ARNOLD RUGE 

IN DRESDEN 


Cologne, March 13 [1843] 

Dear Friend, 

As soon as it is at all possible I shall set my course straight for 
Leipzig. I have just had a talk with Stucke, who seems to have 
been greatly impressed by most of the statesmen in Berlin. This 
Dr. Stucke is an extremely good-natured man. 

As for our plan,^^® as a preliminary I will tell you of my own 
conviction. When Paris was taken, some people proposed 
Napoleon’s son* with a regency, others Bemadotte, while yet 
others suggested that Louis Philippe should rule. But Talleyrand 
replied: “Louis XVllI or Napoleon. That is a principle, an)l;hing 
else is intrigue.” 

In the same way 1 could call alpiost anything else, other than 
Strasbourg (or at any rate Switzerland), not a principle, but an 
intrigue. Books of more than 20 printed sheets are not books for 
the people. The most that one can venture on there are monthly 
issues. 

Even if the publication of the Deutsche Jahrbucher were again 
permitted, at the very best we could achieve a poor copy of the 
deceased publication, and nowadays that is no longer enough. On 
the other hand, Deutsck-Fraradsische Jahrbucher — that would be a 


The duke of Reichstadt. — Ed, 
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principle, an event of consequence, an undertaking over which 
one can be enthusiastic. It goes without saying that I am only 
expressing my own unauthoritative opinion, and for the rest 
submit myself to the eternal powers of fate. 

Finally — newspaper affairs compel me to close — let me tell you 
also about my ^rsonal plans. As soon as we had concluded the 
contract, 1 would travel to Kreuznach, marry and spend a month 
or more there at the home of my wife’s mother,® so that before 
starting work we should have at any rate a few articles ready. The 
more so since I could, if necessary, spend a few weeks in Dresden, 
for all the preliminaries, the announcement of the marriage, etc., 
take considerable time. 

1 can assure you, without the slightest romanticism, that 1 am 
head over heels in love, and indeed in the most serious way. I 
have been engaged for more than seven years, and for my sake 
my fiancee has fought the most violent battles, which almost 
undermined her health, partly against her pietistic aristocratic 
relatives, for whom “the Lord in heaven” and the “lord in Berlin” 
are equally objects of religious cult, and partly against my own 
family, in which some priests and other enemies of mine have 
enscionced themselves. For years, therefore, my fiancee and I have 
been engaged in more unnecessary and exhausting conflicts than 
many who are three times our age and continually talk of their 
“life experience” (the favourite phrase of our Juste-Milieu*"). 

Apropos, we have received an anonymous reply to Prutz’s 
report against the new Tubingen Jahrbucher,^'^^ I recognised 
Schwegler by the handwriting. You are described as an over-excited 
agitator, Feuerbach as a frivolous mocker, and Bauer‘S as a man of 
wholly uncritical mind! The Swabians! The Swabians! That will be 
a fine concoction! 

On the subject of your very fine, truly popular written com- 
plaint, we have inserted a superficial article by Pfutzner — half of 
which, moreover, I have deleted — for lack of a better criticism 
and of time.^^^ P. P. does not go sufficiently deep into the matter 
and the little capers he cuts tend to turn him into a laughing-stock 
instead of making his enemy ridiculous. 

Yours, 

Marx 


® Carotine von Westphalen. — Ed. 

^ Nickname of Edgar Bauer. — Ed. 
^ Bruno Bauer. — Ed. 
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I have arranged for the books for Fleischer. Your correspon- 
dence pubfished at the beginning is interesting.**^® Bauer on 
Ammon is delightful.* The “Sorrows and Joys of the Theological 
Mind” ** seems to me a not very successful rendering 
of the section of the Phenomenology: “The Unfortunate Conscious- 
ness” Feuerbach’s aphorisms^ seem to me incorrect only in one 
respect, thstt he refers too much to nature and too little to politics. 
That, however, is the only alliance by which present-day 
philosophy can become truth. But things will probably go as they 
did in the sixteenth century, when the nature enthusiasts were 
accompanied by a corresponding number of state enthusiasts. I 
was most of all pleased by the criticism of the good Literarische 
Zeitung,^ 

You have probably already read Bauer’s self-defence.* In my 
opinion, he has never before written so well. 

As far as the Rheinische Zeitung is concerned I would not remain 
under any conditions; it is impossible for me to write under Prussian 
censorship or to live in the Prussian atmosphere. 

I have just been visited by the chief of the Jewish community 
here, who has asked me for a petition for the Jews to the 
Provincial Assembly, and I am willing to do it. However much I 
dislike the Jewish faith, Bauer’s view seems to me too abstract. The 
thing is to make as many breaches as possible in the Christian state 
and to smuggle in as much as we can of what is rational. At least, 
it must be attempted — and the embitterment grows with every 
petition that is rejected with protestations. 

First published in the journal Docwnente Printed according to the original 
des Socialismus, Bd. 1. 1902 


* B. Bauer’s review on the book; Ammon, Die GesdkithU des Lebens Jesu, 
Anekdota, Bd. ll.^Ed. 

By B. Bauer— 

^ G. W. F. Hegel, Phdnomenologie des Geistes, Ch. IV. — Ed. 

** L. Feuerbach, “Vorlaufige Thesen zur Reformation der Philosophie”, Anekdo- 
ta. Bd. II.—JEd. 

* A. Ruge, “Das ‘christlich-germanische’ Justemilieu. Die Berliner Literarische 
Zeitung**, Anekdata, Bd. 11. — Ed. 

* B. Bauer, Die gute Sache der Freiheit und meine eigene Angdegenheit. — Ed. 
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EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY 


First Notebook 


I. DIOGENES LAERTIUS, BOOK TEN 
EXCERPTS FROM BOOK TEN OF DIOGENES LAERTIUS 
CONTAINED IN P. GASSENDI: 

NOTES ON BOOK TEN OF DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 
LYONS, 1649, VOL. 1 


I. DIOGENES LAERTIUS, BOOK TEN 

Epicurus 


[2] but on coming across the works of Democritus [Epicurus] turned to 
philosophy.’* p. 10. 

[4] (Posidonius the Stoic and Nicolaus and Sotion in the twelfth book of the work 
entitled DiocUan Refutations aUege)* that he put forward as his own the doctrines 
of Democritus about atoms and of Aristippus about pleasure.” p. IL 

[6] ”I [Epicurus] know not how to conceive the go^, apart from the pleasures of 
taste, [sexual pleasures,] the pleasures of sound and the pleasures of beautiful form.” 

p. 12. 

[12] '’Among the early philosophers ... his favourite was Anaxagoras, although 
he occasionally disagreed with him,...” p. 16. 

[29] “It [Epicurean philosophy] is divided into three parts — The Canon, 
Physics, Ethics” [p. 25.] 


I. The Canon 

[31] “Now in The Canon Epicurus affirms that our sensations and preconceptions 
(prolepseis) and our feelings are the standards of truth; the Epicureans generally make 
'^ceptions of mental presentations to be also standards.” pp. 25-26. “His own statements 
are also to be found ... in the Principal Doctrines'' p. 26. 

1. *\.Ahe sensations are true. Every sensation ... is devoid of reason and incapable of 
memory; for neither is it self caused nor, regarded as having an external cause, can it add 
anything thereto or take anything therefrom, neither judge nor deceive," 

[31-32] “Nor is there anything which can refute sensations: one sensation cannot 
convict another and kindred sensation, for they are equally valid (aequipollentiam); nor 
can one sensation refute another which is not kindred, for the objects which the two 
judge are not the same; nor can one sensation refute another, since we pay equal heed 
to all; nor again can reason refute them, for reason is dependent on sensation. 


Written in Latm in the manuscript.— Ed. 
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**And the rMiUy of ... perceptions guarantees the truth of our senses. But seeing 
and hearing are just as real as feeling pain. Between being true and being a reality, there is 
no difference.'* p. 26. 

**Hence it is from phenomena that we must seek to obtain information about the 
unknown. For all our notions are derived from perceptions, either by actual contact or by 
analogy, or resemblance, or composition, with some slight aid from reasoning.** p[p]. 
26[.27]. 

**And the objects presented to madmen as well as presentations in dreams are true, for they ... 
produce movements, which that which does not exist never does.** p. 27. 

II. [33] “By preconception they [the Epicureans] mean a sort of apprehension or a 
right opinion or notion or universal idea stored in the mind; that is, a recollection of an 
external object often presented, e. g., such and such a thing is a man; for no sooner is the 
word man uttered than we think of his shape by an act of preconception in which the senses 
take the lead. TTius the object primarily denoted by every term is then evident. And we could 
not seek what we do seek, unless we knew it before . ... we could not name anything at all, if we 
did not previously know its form by way of preconception. It follows, then, that preconceptions 
are evident. Mere opinion also depends on a previous evident presentation, by reference to 
which we form a judgment [...]. Opinion they also call ... assumption. They say it is 
sometimes true, sometimes false by something being added to it or taken away from it, or 
by its being confirmed or contradicted as being evident or not. For if it is confirmed or not 
contradicted, it is true, and if it is not confirmed or is contradicted, it is false. Hence the 
introduction of *that which awaits, for example, when one waits and then approaches 
the tower and establishes whether it looks from close quarters as it does from afar.” 
[p]p. [27.]28. 

**They affirm that there are two feelings: pleasure and pain.... The first is favourable to 
nature, the second hostile; according to these is determined what we must strive after 
and what we must avoid,’* [p]p. [28-]29. 

“There are two kinds of inquiry, the ofie concerned with things, the other with the 
mere word*.’ p. 29. 


Epicurus to Menoeceus 

[123] “First believe that God is a ... being indestructible and blessed according to the 
universal notion of God, and do not ascribU to him anything which is incompatible with his 
immortality, or that agrees not wit/i his blessedness....** p. 82. 

“For gods verily there are. For the notion of them is evidenf* (cf. **the universal 
notion of God’’, consensus omnium, c [oruenstts] gentium^), **but they are not such as the 
multitude believe, seeing that men do not steadfastly maintain the notions they form 
respecting them. 

‘’Not the man who denies the gods worshipped by the multitude, but he who affirms of the 
gods what the multitude believe about them is truly impious. [124] For the utterances 
of die multitude about the gods are not true preconceptions, but false accumptions; hence 
the multitude believe that the greatest evib happen to the wicked and the greatest 
blessings happen to the good from &e hand of the gods. For being entirely prejudiced in 
favour of dieir own virtues, they grant their favour to those who are like themselves and 
consider as alien whatever is not so.** p. 83. 

** Accustom thyself to believe that death is nothing to us, for all that is good or bad is 
based on sentience, and death is the loss of sentience. 


* The censensus of all, the consensus of the peoples. — Ed. 
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“Therefore a right understanding that death is nothing to us makes transient life 
worth livings not by adding indefinite time to life, but by putting an end to the yearning 
after immortality. [125] For life has no terrors for him who has thoroughly apprehended that 
ceasing to live has no terrors. Foolish, therefore, is the man who says that he fears 
death not because it causes suffering when it comes, but because it caiues suffering when 
it is yet to come. For that which causes no annoyance when it is present causes only 
imaginary suffering when it is expected. Deadi, whith is indeed the most terrifying of all 
evils, is nothing to us since, as long as we are, death is not come, and as soon as deadt is 
come, we are no more. It is nothing then, either to the living or to the dead, since for the former it 
is not, and the latter are no longer.** pp. 83-84. 

[126] “He who admonishes die young to live honourably and the old to die honourably, is 
foolish, not merely because of the desirableness of life, but also because the striving to live 
honourably and the striving to die honourably are one and the same thing.** p. 84. 

[ 127 ] must however remember that the future neither depends on us nor is 
altogether independent of us, so that we must not expect it as something which will 
certainly be nor give up hope of it as of something which will certainly not be.** p. 85. 

“...some desires are natural, others are vain, and among the natural ones some are 
necessary, others natural only. And among the necessary ones some are necessary for 
happiness (as the desire to free the body of uneasiness), others for very life.** p. 85. 

[128] “An error-free consideration of these things can lead ... to health of body and 
ataraxy of soul, for these are the aim of a blessed life. For the end of all our actions is to 
be free from pain and not to live in confusion. And when once we have attained this, 
every tempest of the soul is laid, for man no longer needs to seek for something which he still 
lacks or for anything else through which the welfare of the soul and the body will be 
complete. For we need pleasure when the lack of pleasure causes us pain, but when we feel 
no ^in, we no longer need pleasure.** p. 85. 

** Wherefore we say that pleasure is the beginning and the end of the blessed life. [129] 
We apprehend pleasure as the first and innate good and we proceed from it in all that 
we do or refrain from doing and to it we come back, inasmuch as this feeling serves 
us as the guide-line by which we judge of everything good.** [p]p. [85-]86. 

“And since pleasure is our first and innate good for that reason we do not choose 
every pleasure.... 

**All pleasure dierefore, because it is suited to us by nature, is a good, yet not every 
pleasure is choiceworthy, just as all pain is an evil and yet not all pain is to be avoided 
under all circumstances. [130] All Aese matters must rather be decided by weighing one 
against another and from the standpoint of advantage and disadvantage, for what is 
good proves at certain times to be an evil for us, and conversely what is evil proves to be 
a good.“ p. 86. 

“Again we regard independence of outward things as a great good, not so as to be 
satisfi^ in every case with little, but in order to be contented with little when 
abundance is lacking, being honestly convinced that those who least need luxury 
enjoy it most and that everything which is natural is easy to obtain, while that which 
is vain and worthless is hard to procure.** p. 86. 

[131] “[...] By pleasure we mean the absence of pain in the body and of trouble 
in the soul...** p. 87. 

[132] “Of all this the beginning and the supreme good is reasonableness, and hence 
U is more precious even than philosophy, from which all other virtues spring, and they 
teach us that one cannot Kve pleasantly unless one lives reasonably, honourably 
[and justly], [and that one cannot live reasonably, honourably] and justly without 
fiving pleasantly. For the virtues are closely connected with pleasant living, and pleasant 
living is inseparable from them.** p. 88. 
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[133] **Who« then, in your opinion, is superior to him who thinks piously of the 
gods and is quite fearless of death, who has reflected on the purpose of nature and 
understands that the greatest good is easy to reach and to attain whereas the worst 
of evils lasts <mly a short dme or causes short pains? Necessity, which has been 
mtroduced by some as the ruler over all things, is not Ae ruler, he maintains, over that 
some of which depends on chance arid some on our arbitrary will. Necessity is not subject to 
persuasion; chance, on the other hand, is inconstant. But our will is free; it can entail 
blame and also the opposite.*’ p. 88. 

[134] “It would be better to accept the myth about the gods than to bow 
beneath the yoke of fate imposed by the Physicists, for the former holds out hope 
of obtaining mercy by honouring the gods, and the latter, inexorable necessity. 

[135] But he [the wise man] must accept chance, not god as the multitude do ... and 
not an uncertain cause.... He considers it better to be unhappy but reasonable than 
Ito be happy but unreasonable. It is, of course, better when in actions a good 
decision attains a good issue also through the favour of circumstances.” [p]p. 
[88-]89. 

“[...] you will never be disturbed, but will live as a god among men. For a man 
who lives in the midst of intransient blessings is not like a mortal being.” p. 89. 

**Elsewhere he [Epicurus] rejects the whole of divination.... There is no divination, 
and even if there is, what happens does not rest with us....** [p. 89]. 

[136] “He differs from the Cyrenaics in his teaching on pleasure. They do not 
recognise pleasure in a state of rest, but only pleasure in motion. But Epicurus admits both, the 
pleasure of the mind as weU as the pleasure of the body ... for one can conceive pleasure 
in a state of rest as well as in motion. But Epicurus says ... the following: *Ataraxy and 
freedom from pain are sensations of pleasure in a state of rest, joy and delight are seen to be 
effective only in motion.*” p. 90. 

[137] “He further differs from the Cyrenaics in this: they hold that bodily pains 
are worse than mental pains ... whereas he holds mental pains to be worse, since the 
flesh is tormented only by that which is present, the mind by that which is past as 
well as by that which is present and that which is coming. So also are the pleasures 
of the mind greater.” p. 90. 

“And as proof that pleasure is the end he adduces the fact that living beings, as 
soon as they are bom, naturally and unaccountably to themselves find satisfaction in 
pleasure but reject pain. Instinctively, then, we shun pain....*' [pp. 90-91.] 

[138] “And the virtues too are chosen on account of pleasure and not for themselves ... 
he says also that only virtue is inseparable from pleasure, all the rest is separable, for 
instance human things** p. 91. 


[Principal Doctrines] 

[139] “A blessed and immortal being has no trouble himself nor brings it on anybody 
else; hence he knows no anger or partiality, for the like exists only in the weak.** 

** Elsewhere he says that the gods are discernible by reason alone, not, indeed, being 
[numerically distinct, yet dtrough resemblance (as a result of the continuous influx of similar 
images made pricisely for this purpose) human in appearance** pp. 91-92. 

**The highest peak of pleasure is the exclusion of all pain. For wherever pleasure reigns, as 
long as it continues, there is no pain or grief, nor both together.** p. 92. 

[140] “It is impossible to live pleasantly without living reasonably, honouroMy and 
jusdy, and it is impossible to live reasonably, honourably and justly without living 
pleasantly** p. 92. 

[141] “No pleasure is in itself an evil, but that which produces certain pleasures 
causes manifold disturbances of pleasure.** p. 93. 
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[142] €Ul pleasure were accumulated and with time had become compact, this 
concentrate would be just as [perfect] as principal parts of nature, and the 
sensations of pleasure would never differ one from another,** p. 93. 

[143] *‘It is impossible to banish fear over matters of the greatest importance if 
one docs not know the essence of the universe but is apprehensive on account of 
what the myths tell us. Hence without the study of nature one cannot attain pure 
pleasure.” p[p]. 93[-94]. 

[142] “If we were not alarmed by the meteors and by death, as to how it might 
in some way or other affect us, and if we were moreover able to comprehend the 
limits of pain and desire, we should need no study of nature.” p. 93. 

[143] ”It is useless to provide security against men so long as we arc alarmed by 
I things up above and things under the earth and in general things in the boundless 

universe. For security against men exists only for a definite time.” p. 94. 

‘‘The same security which we attain by quiet and withdrawal from the multitude 
arises through the possibility of banishing [by moderation those desires which are 
not necessary] and through the very simple [and very easy] attainment of [the 
necessary things].” p. 94. 

[144] ‘‘The wealth of nature is limited and easily obtainable, but that which 
arises from vain fancies extends into infinity.” p. 94. 

‘‘Pleasure of the flesh does not increase any more once the pain of privation 
has been removed, it is then subject only to variation.” p. 94. 

‘‘The peak of thought (as far as joy is concerned) in fathoming precisely those 
questions (and those related to them) which most alarm the mind.” p. 94. 

[145] ‘‘Unlimited time contains the same pleasure as the limited if its limits are 
measured with the necessary discernment.” p. 95. 

‘‘Limits of pleasure are prescribed to the flesh, but the yearning for unlimited 
time has made them recede to infinity; but the mind, which has made clear to itself 
the aim and the limits of the flesh and has extinguished desires concerning 
eternity, has made a complete life possible for us and we no longer need infinite 
time. And it does not shun pleasure, even when circumstances cause a parting from 
life, accepting the end of the best life as a consummation.” p. 95. 

[146] ‘‘We must always have before our mind’s eye the set aim to which we 
refer all our judgments; if not, everything will be full of disorder and unrest.” p. 95. 

‘‘If you fight against all sensations, you will have nothing by which to be guided 
in judging those which you declare to be false.” p. 95. 

[148] ‘‘Unless on every occasion you refer all your actions to the end prescribed 
by nature, but swerve and (whether in shunning or in striving after something) turn to 
something else, your actions will not be in harmony with your words.” p. 96. 

[149] ‘‘Some desires are natural and necessary, others natural [but] not 
necessary, and others again neither natural nor necessary, but the offspring of vain 
fancy.” p. 96. 

[148] ‘‘The same knowledge which fills us with assurance that terrors arc 
neither eternal nor of long duration enables us to see that in our limited lifetime 
the security of friendship is the most reliable.” p. 97. 

The following passages represent Epicurus’ views on spiritual 
nature, the state. The contract ( aoy^iixri ) he considers as the basis, 
and accordingly, only utility (jyji^ipov) as the end. 

[150] “Natural right is a mutual agreement, contracted for the purpose of 
utility, not to harm or allow to be harmed.” p. 97. 
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“For all living beings which could not enter into mutual contracts not to harm 
each ocher or allow each other to be harmed, there is neither justice nor injustice. 
It is the same, Coo, with peoples who have been either unable or unwilling to enter 
into contracts not to harm each other or allow each other to be harmed.’* p. 98. 

**Ju5Hc$ is not somilhing existing in itself; it exists in mutual relations, wherever and 
whenever an agreement is concluded not to harm each other or allow each other to 
be harmed.” p. 98. 

[151] ** Injustice is not in itself an evil, but the evil lies in the fearful anxiety over 
its remaining concealed from the guardians of the law appointed to deal widi it.... 
For whether he [the transgressor of the law] will remain undiscovered until death, 
is uncertain.” p. 98. 

“In general, the same justice is valid for all (for it is something useful in mutual 
intercourse); but the special conditions of the country and the totality of other possible 
grounds bring it about that the same justice is not valid for all.” p. 98. 

[152] “That which proves to be useful for the needs of mutual intercourse, that 
which is considered just, has the essence of right when the same is valid for 
everyone. If, however, somebody stipulates this, but it does not turn out to be to 
the advantage of mutual intercourse, then it no longer has the essence of justice.” 
p. 99. 

“And when the usefulness which is contained in right has ceased to exist but for 
a certain time continues to correspond to the conception of right, then it has 
nevertheless during that time remained right for those who do not let themselves 
be deluded by empty talk, but take many &ings into account.” p. 99. 

[153] “Where, without any new circumstances having arisen, that which is 
considered as right proves in practice not to correspond to the conception of right, 
then it is not right; but where, new circumstances having arisen, the same valid right is 
no longer useful, it was indeed formerly riglU, vdien it was useful for the mutual intercourse 
of citizens, but later when it was no longer useful, it was no longer right** p. 99. 

[154] “He who knew how best to gain self-assurance from the external 
circumstances procured for himself that which was possible, as something not alien to 
himself, and considered that which teas not possible as alien to himself.** p. 99 

End of the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius® 

Epicurus to Herodotus 

[37] “In the first place ... we must understand what it is that words denote, so 
that we have something to which we can refer opinions or inquiries or doubts, and 
by which we can test them, and so that everything does not slip from us into 
infinity without our having a judgment on it and that we are not left with mere 
empty words. [38] For it is necessary that the original meaning of every word 
should be perceived and need no proof, if we want to have something to which we 
can refer inquiries or doubts or opinions.” pp. 30-3 1 . 

It is significant that Aristotle, in his Metaphysics^ makes the same 
remark on the relation of language to philosophising. Since the 
ancient jdiilosophers, not excluding the Sceptics, begin by 
presupposing consciousness, a firm foothold is necessary. This is 
provia^ by the concepts presented in knowledge in general. 
Epicurus, being the phUosopher of the concept, is most exact in 

® In the manuacript this phrase is in Latin. — Ed, 
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this and therefore defines these fundamental conditions in greater 
detail. He is also the most consistent and, like the Sceptics, he 
completes ancient i^Uosophy, but from the other side. 

[38] *'Fuither we must observe everything both on the basis of sensations and 
also simply of present impressions, whether of the mind or of any criterion 
whatever, and equally on the basis of actual feelings, so that we have something by 
which we can characterise what is to be expected and what is unknown. Once this is 
dons, one must begin reflections on the unknown.” p. 31. 

**[...] the common opinion of the physicists that nothing comes into being 
from not-being [...]." Aristotle, Physics, Bo<^ 1, Chap. 4, Commentary of Coimbra 
[Jesuit] College, p[p]. 123[-125]. 

**[...] In one sense things come-to-be out of that which has no *being* ... yet in 
another sense they come-to-be always out of Vhat is*. For concdng-to-be necessarily 
implies the pre-existence of something which potentially Is*, but actually Is not*; 
ana this something is spoken of both as *being* and as *not-being*.** Aristotle, De 
generatione et corruptions. Book 1, Chap. 3, Commentary of Coimbra College, p. 26. 

[Diogenes Laertius, X, 39] **[...] the universe was always such as it is now, and 
such it will ever remain.’* p. 31. 

**[...] the universe consists of bodies and space.” [p. 32.] 

[40] “[...] of bodies some are composite, others the elements of which these 
composite b^ies are made.” p. 32. 

[41] ”These [elements] are indivisible and unchangeable ... if things are not aU to 
be destroyed and pass into non-existence [...].” [p]p. [32*]33. ”[•...] the universe is 
infinite. For what is finite has an extremity [...].” p. 33. **1...] the universe is 
unHmited by reason of the multitude of bodies and the extent of the void.” p. 33. 
(”[...] the infinite body will obviously prevail over and annihilate the finite^ body....” 
Aristotle, Physics, Book III. Chap. 5, Commentary of Coimbra College, p. 487.) 

[Diogenes Laertius, X, 42] ”[...] they [the atoms] ... vary indefinitely in their 
shapes”. p[p]. 33[-34]. 

[43] “The atoms are in continual motion through all eternity.” p. 34. 

[44] “Of all this there is no beginning, since both atoms and void exist from all 
eternity.” p. 35. 

I “[...] atoms have no quality at all except shape, size and weight [...].” p. 35. ”... 

II they are not of any and every size; at any rate no atom has ever been seen by our 
P senses.” p. 35. [45] “[...] there is an infinite number of worids [...].” p. 35. [46] 
^ “Again there are impressions which are of the same shape as the solid bodies but 

far thinner than what we can perceive.” p. 36. “These impressions we call images.” 
p. 36. [48] ’’Besides this, ... the production of the images is as quick as thought. For 
the continual streaming off from the surface of the bodies is evidenced by no visible 
sign...” p. 37. 

“And there are other modes in which these natural phenomena may be formed. For 
there is nothing tn them which contradicts the sensatkms if we in some way take into account 
what is evident in order to refer the impressions produced on us from outside.” p. 38. 

[49] ”But it must also be assumed that when anydiing streams in from ouiide, we see 
and apprehend the shapes.” p. 38. 

[50] “Every presentation received either by the mind or through sensation, but 
not judged (non judicata), is true. The illusion and error, whether it is not confirmed or 
is even refisted, always Ues in what is added by diought, following a motion in ourselves 
whidi, though connected with a certain effort of presentation, has its own perception, through 
which the error arises.” p. 39. 
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[51] **For there would be no error if we did not experience also a certain other 
motion in ourselves which is connected [with the effort of presentation], but has its 
own perception/* p. 39. “It is through this [inner movement which is connected 
with] the effort of presentation, but has its own perception, that, if it is not 
confirmed or is refuted, illusion arises; but if it is confirmed or not refuted, truth 
resuks/* [p]p. [39-]40. 

[52] “Again, hearing takes place when a current passes from the object which 
emits soun^, etc/* p. 40. 

[53] “Also concerning smell we must assume (as I have said about hearing) ....*’ 
p. 41. 

[54] ** Every quality which is inherent in and proper to them (the atoms), meaning those 

( named above (magnitudo, figura» pondus^h is unchangeable just as the atoms also do not 
thange.** p. 41. 

[55] ** Again one should not suppose diat there are atoms of every size, lest this be 
’ contradicted by phenomena; but some changes in size must be admitted. For if this is so, 
the processes in feelings and sensations wiU be more easily explained." 
[pip. [42-143. 

[56] ‘‘Besides, one must not suppose that in a limited body there is an infinite 
number of atoms, and of every size [...].** p. 43. 

[60] “[...] one motion must be assumed which must be thought of as directed 
upwards to infinity, and one directed downwards [...!.*’ p. 45. 

See end of page 44 and beginning of page 45, where, strictly 
speaking, the atomistic principle is violated, and an internal 
necessity is attributed to the atoms themselves. Since they have a 
certain size, there must be something smaller than they are. Such 
are the parts of which they are composed. But these are necessari- 
ly to be considered together as a xoivotrjg Thus 

ideality is transferred to the atoms themselves. The smallest thing 
in them is not the smallest imaginable, but is likened to it without 
anything definite being thought of. The necessity and ideality 
attributed to them is itself merely fictitious, accidental, external to 
them. The principle of Epicurean atomistics is not expressed until 
the ideal and necessary is made to have being only in an imaginary 
form external to itself, the form of the atom. Such is the extent of 
Epicurus* consistency. 

[61] “When they are travelling through the void and meet with no resistance, 
the atoms must move with equal speed." p. 46. 

Just as we have seen that necessity, connection, differentiation, 
within itself, is transferred to or rather expressed in the atom, that 
ideality is present here only in this form external to itself, so it is 
with motion too, the question of which necessarily arises once the 
motion of the atoms is compared with the motion of the xaxi 

* Size, diape, weight. — E4. 

Permanent conununity. — £4. 
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mrfiefhiiQ* bodies, that is, of the concrete. In comparison 
with this motion, the motion of the atoms is in principle absolute, 
that is, all empirical conditions in it are disregarded, it is ideal. In 
general, in expounding Epicurean philosophy and its immanent 
dialectics, one has to bear in mind that, while the principle is an 
imagined one, assuming the form of being in relation to the 
concrete world, the dialectics, the inner essence of these ontologi- 
cal determinations, as a form, in itself void, of the absolute, can 
show itself only in such a way that they, being immediate, enter 
into a necessary confrontation with the concrete world and reveal, 
in their specific relation to it, that they are only the imagined form 
of its ideality, external to itself, and not as presupposed, but rather 
only as ideality of the concrete. Thus its determinations are in 
themselves untrue and self-negating. The only conception of the 
world that is expressed is that its basis is that which has no 
presuppositions, which is nothing. Epicurean philosophy is impor- 
tant because of the naiveness with which conclusions are expressed 
without the prejudice of our day. 

[62] “And not even when it is a question of composite bodies can one be said to be 
faster than the other, etc.” p. 46. it can only be said that they often rebound untU 
the continuity of their movement becomes perceptible to the senses. For what we conjecture 
of the invisible, namely, that periods of time contemplated through speculation 
may also contain continuity of movement, is not true for things of thb kind, since 
only all that which is really perceived or is comprehended from an impression by thinking 
is true.*' p. 47. 

The question must be considered, why the principle of the 
reliability of the senses is disregarded and what abstracting 
conception is set up as a criterion of truth. 

[63] “[...] the soul is a corporeal thing, composed of fine particles, which is 
spread (diffusum) over the whole of the body (corpus) [...].” p. 47. 

Interesting here again is the specific difference between fire 
and air, on the one hand, and the soul, on the other, showing that 
the soul is adequate to the body, analogy being used and 
nevertheless discarded, which is in general the method of imagina- 
tive consciousness; thus all concrete determinations collapse and a 
mere monotonous echo takes the place of development. 

[63] “Further we must keep in mind that the soul is the chief cause of sensation,[64] 
It would not be, if it were not in a manner of speaking enveloped by the rest of the 
mass of the body. The remaining mass of the body, vdtich makes it possible for the soul to be 
this cause, itself shares through the soul in this quality (yet not in ail of what the soul 
possesses). That is why it has no longer any sentience when the soul has departed. 
For it did not have this ability in itself, but served as an intermediary for it to omther 


Composite. — Ed. 
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being which emerged simultaneously wiA it and which, owing to the ability it had 
achieved to pmduce immediately a sensation corresponding to the specific stmulatum, 
imparted sentience both to itself and to the remaining mass of the body by reasmi 
of neighbourhood (vicinia) and sympathy.** p. 48. 

We have seen that the atoms, taken abstractly among them- 
selves, are nothing but entities, imagined in general, and that only 
in confrontation with the concrete do they develop their ideality, 
which is imagined and therefore entangled in contradictions. They 
also show, by becoming one side of the relation, that is, when it 
comes to dealing with objects which carry in themselves the 
principle and its concrete world (the living, the animate, the 
organic), that the realm of imagination is thought of now as free, 
now as the manifestation of something ideal, lliis freedom of the 
imagination is therefore but an assumed, immediate, imagined 
one, which in its true form is the atomistic. Either of the 
determinations can therefore be taken for the other, each consid- 
ered in itself is the same as the other, but in respect of each 
other too the same determinations must be ascribed to them, from 
whichever viewpoint they are considered; the solution is therefore 
the return to the simplest, first determination, where the realm of 
the imagination is assumed as free. As this return takes place in 
regard to a totality, to what is imagined, which really has the ideal 
in itself, and is the ideal itself in its being, so here the atom is 
posited as it really is, in the tc^ality of its contradictions; at the 
same time, the basis of these contradictions emerges, the desire to 
apprehend the thing imagined as the free ideal thing as well, while 
only imagining it. The principle of absolute arbitrariness appears 
here, therefore, with all its consequences. In its lowest form, this is 
already essentially the case with the atom. As there are many 
atoms, each one contains in itself a difference in respect of the 
many, and hence it is in itself many. But that is already contained 
in the definition of the atom, so that the plurality in it is 
necessarily and immanently a oneness; it is so because it is. But it 
still remains to be explained, with regard to the world, why it 
develops freely from a single principle into a plurality. Therefore 
what is to be proved is assumed, the atom itself is what is to be 
explained. Then the difference of the ideality could be introduced 
only by comparison; in themselves both ddes come under the 
same definition, and ideality itself is again posited by the external 
combination of these many atoms, by their bdng the principles of 
these compositions. The principle of this composition is therefore 
that which initially was composite in itself without any cause, that 
is, what is explained is itself the explanation, and it is thrust into 
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the nebulous space of imaginative abstraction. As already said, this 
emerges in its totality only when the organic is considered. 

It must be noted that the fact that the soul, etc., perishes, that it 
owes its existence only to an accidental mixture, expresses in 
general the acctderUal naturs of all these notions, e. g., soul, etc., 
which, not being necessary in ordinary consciousness, are accounted 
for by Epicurus as acciderUal conditions, which are seen as something 
given, the necessity of which, the necessity of the existence of 
which, is not only not proved, but is even admitted to be not 
provable, only possible. What persists, on the other hand, is the 
tree being of the imagination, which is firstly the free which itself 
exists in general, and secondly, as the thought of the freedom of 
what is imagined, a lie and a fiction, and hence in itself an 
inconsistency, an illusion, an imposture. It expresses rather the 
demand for a concrete definition of the soul, etc., as immanent 
thought. What is lasting and great in Epicurus is that he gives no 
preference to conditions over notions, and tries just as little to save 
them. For Epicurus the task of philosophy is to prove that the 
world and thought are thinkable and possible. His proof and the 
principle by which it proceeds and to which it is referred is again 
possibility existing for itself, whose natural expression is the atom 
and whose intellectual expression is chance and arbitrariness. 
Closer investigation is needed of how all determinations may be 
exchanged between soul and body and how either of them is the 
same as the other in the bad sense that neither one nor the other 
is at all conceptually defined. See end of page 48 and beginning of 
page 49: Epicurus stands higher than the Peptics in that not only 
are conditions and presentations reduced to nothing, but their 
perception, the thinking of them and the reasoning about their 
existence, proceeding from something solid, is likewise only a 
possibility. 

[67] **It is impossible to conceive anything that is incorporeal as seif^isUni, except 
empty space. (The incorporeal is noc thought by the imagination, it pictures it as the 
void and as empty.*) And empty space can neither act nor be acted upon, but by 
virtue of its existence makes motion possible for the bodies.’* p. 49. ^’Hence those 
who say the soul is incorporeal talk nonsense.” [p]p. [49']50. 

It is necessary to study the passage on page 50 and the 
beginning of page 51, where Epicurus speaks of the determina* 
tions of concrete bodies and seems to refute the atomistic principle 
by saying: 

[69] ”... that the whole body in general receives its specific being out of all that; 
not as though it were a composite of it, as, for instance, when out of conglomera- 

* This sentence is in German in the manuscripts — Ed. 
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tions of atomt ^emsehret a larger formation if made up ... but only that, as atated, 
it receives iu specific being out of all that. And all these things demand spe^ 
consideration and judgment, in which the whole must constantly be considered and 
not in any way be separated, but, apprehended as a whole, receives the designation 
of body.*’ pp. 50 and 51. 

[70] ”Again« the bodies often ine&unUr nofi-spsci/k accidentals, some of which, of 
courae» are invisible and incorporeal. Thus, by using this word in the manner in 
which it is most frequently used, we make it clear thm the accidentals neither pos- 
sess the nature of the whde to which, as the composite whole, we give the name of 
body, nor that [of the] specific qualities without which a body is unthinkable.” p. 51. 

[71] ”[...] we must regard them as that which they appear to be, namdy, as 
accidental attifbutes of the body which, however, neither are in themselvet 
concomitants the body nor possess the function of an independent being; we see 
them such as sensation itself makes their individuality appear.” p. 52. 

It is a matter of certainty for Epicurus that repulsion is posited 
with the law of the atom, the declination from the straight line. 
That this is not to be taken in the superficial sense, as though the 
atoms in thdr movement could meet only in this way, is expressed 
at any rate by Lucretius. Soon after saying in the above-quoted 
passage: 

Without this clinamen aUmi* there would be neither ** off emus 
nofus, fisc plaga creaUi' ^ [II, 223], he says: 

’’Again, if all movement is always interconnected, the new arising from the old in 
a determinate order— -if the atoms never swerve lo as to originate some new move- 
ment that will snap the bonds of fate, the everlasting sequence of cause and effect — 
what is the source of the free [will]....** ([On tks JVbftirs of Things,] Book 11,251 ff.) 

Here another motion by which the atoms can meet is posited, 
distinct from that caused by the clinamen. Further it is demied as 
absolutely deterministic, hence negation of self, so that every 
determination finds its being in its immediate being-otherwise, in 
the being-negated, which in respect of the atom is the straight line. 
Only from the clinamen does the individual motion emerge, the 
relation which has its determination as the determination of its self 
and no other. 

Lucretius may or may not have derived this idea from Epicurus. 
That is immaterial. The conclufion from the consideration of 
repulsimi, that the atom as the immediate form of the concept is 
objectified only in immediate absence of concept, this same is true 
al^ of the philosophical consciousness of which this principle is 
die essence. 

This serves me at the same time as justificadon for giving a 
quite different account of the matter from that of Epicurus. 

* Dedmatioii of the atom^JSd. 

^ ’’Meeting nor colfiaoo poMtbie.”— 
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COMMENTARY BY GASSENDI 

Epicurus to Herodotus. Continued 

[72] **We must not investigate time as we do the other accidents which we 
investigate in a subject, namely, by nferring to Ihi pmonaptiont envisaged in our 
minds; but ttfe must take into account the plain fact itself, in virtue of which we speak of 
time as long or skort... We must not adopt any new terms as preferable, but should 
employ the already existing ones; nor must we predicate anything dse of time, as if ifcts 
something had dtosamsossmcs as the proper meaning of the word; ...but we must chiefly 
reflect upon how we associate and measure what is peculiar to it.'* [7S] **For this also 
requires no proof, but only reflection that we associate it with days and nights and their parts 
and likewise also with feelings and absence of feeling, with movement and ren, conceiving 
a peculiar attribute of these to be precisely t^ which we call time.” pp. 52-53 
”[...] and aU things are again dissolved p. 53. 

”It is clear, then, that he [Epicurus] also makes the words perishable, since their 
parts are subject to change. He says this also elsewhere.” p. 53. 

[74] “And further, we must not suppose that the worlds have necessarily one and the same 
shc^, but Aat they differ from one another.” p. 53. 

“For nsUfcsr are living diings necessarily separated from the infinite, nor have they hdlen 
from heaven. [75] ... tve mustgraspthatnaturetooinmanyandverydifferentrespeetsfoUows 
the instruction and pressure of things, and dsinhing gives greater prediion to that rdskh it 
receives from nature and adds ruw discoveries, in some cases more quickly and in others 
more slowly, requiring for this sometimes more and sometimes less time”. 
Ip]p. [53-]54. 

See end of page 54 and beginning of page 55, \diere the 
ap](al t&v ivepatoiv * is discussed. 

[76] “As /or As mstsm, ws must briisvs Aot Asir metum, position, tdspss, [rising and] 
Mtting and Atlikedotua taks placs kteaust sotnsons govtms and orders or has ordsrsd Asm, 
uko at As same Ams enjoys parfset Mtu" 

(we must compare with this '^at Simpficius attributes to 
Anaxagoras about the voOg ** which orders the world) 

* Origin derignalioas. — Md. 

" Mbadr-Ed. 
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along wilk immortaliiy [77] (for actions and onaisitss, angsr and fovour do not 
accord with but rtsuU from weakness* fear and wtd, with which they are most 
related). Nor must we believe that the being tiikkk has acquirgd bliss wiUingfy submits to 
those movements, for this is an annojanee and contradictory [to bHss]* but we must rather 
ifiatiilaifi all its siMimUy by using expressions which lead to such notions as do not give rise to 
any opinions contradictory to sublimity. If we do not agree with this* this contradiction will 
itself produce the greatest mental confusion. Hence we must assume that, with the appearance of 
the world, both £s original interce^ion of these conglomerations and the obligatory character 
and periodicity of theu movements appeared,** pp. 55 and 56. 

Here we must observe the principle of the thinkable in order, on 
the one hand, to maintain the freedom of self-consciousness, and, on 
the other hand, to attribute to God freedom from any determina- 
tion. 

[78] **[...] that what makes one blissful in the knowledge of die meteors ... [lies] in 
particular in accurate study of what those natural phenomerus are vdsich are observed in our 
meteors and what is in some way kindred to them in principle: [Here we have that 
which can be In a plurality of ways’] that u^ich can possUdybe and that which is in some 
odier way\ but it is rather an absolute rule that nothing which threatens danger, which can 
disturb ataraxy, can ever happen to an indestructible and blissful nature. Consciousness must 
apprdtend that this is an absolute law** p. 56. 

Further, on pages 56 and 57, Epicurus denounces the senseless 
mere wondering contemplation of the celestial bodies as stultifying 
and fear-inspiring; he asserts the absolute freedom of mind* 

[80] **... We must beware of tks prejudice that the study of those objects is not thorou^ or 
subtle enough because it is airned only at our ataraxy and bliss. Hence we must investigate the 
meteors and all that is unknown, observing how often the same diing occurs xvithin our 
experience.** p. 57. 

[81] **Bssidcs all this xve must understand that the greatest confusion in men's minds arises 
through the Mis/ that there are beings which are blissful and indestructible and that at tke 
same time have denres, actions and feelings which conflkt with these attributes and that 
men somehow foresee eternal suffering and entertain suspicions of the kind fostered by the 
mydis (and because in death there is no sensation they also fear to be at some time 
derived of sensation) and that they are not guided by the correct notions ... so that* 
unless they set limits to their fears, they experience equal or still greater anxiety than 
they would were their im agi ni ngs true.” [82] **But ataraxy means to have freed oneself 
from aU that....** [p]p. [57-]58. 

** Therefore we must pay attention to all things that are present to us and to the sensations, to 
general ones in relation to what is general* to particular ones in relation to what is 
particular, and to all the evidence available for every single criterion,** p. 58. 

Epicurus to PyOtocles 

Epicurus repeats at the beginning of his discusrion cm the 
meteors that the aim of this is YVoasttg ... ditapogia and triTcic 

* In the manuscript here, after the semicolon, followt C^assendi's Latin translation 
of the preceding Gredt phrase: {esse [...] id, quod plmibus modes fieri deeitur, et non uno 

modo necesu conidngere; et posH alio quoqyw modo u habere). — Ed. 
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PePoda, KoMnep xal ini t£v XouiAv* pC, 85]. But the study of these 
celestial bodies also differs substantially from the rest of science: 

[86] “...nor must, we apply to everting the sametheorysa in Ethics or in clarifying the 
other problems of I%ysi£s» for example that the imivem consists of bodus aii4 the 
incorporeat* (quod t 6 s(iV6y^ “or that there are indivisibU elements and the like, 
where only a single explanation corresponds to the phenomena.*^ For this is not the case 
with dte meteors. These have no simple cause ofdteir coming into being and have more than one 
essential category corresponding to the sensations,** pp. 60 and 61. 

It is important in the whole of Epicurus’ view of things that the 
celestial bodies, as something beyond the senses, cannot command 
the same degree of evidence as the rest of the moral and sensuous 
world. To them Epicurus’ theory of disjunction applies in practice, 
viz.: that there is no aut aut,^ and hence that internal determinate- 
ness is denied and that the principle of the thinkable, the 
imaginable, of accident, of abstract identity and freedom manifests 
itself as what it is, as the indeterminate, which precisely for that 
reason is determined by a reflection external to it. It is seen here 
that the method of consciousness which imagines and represents, 
fights only its own shadow; what the shadow is depends on how it 
is seen, how that which reflects is reflected out of it back into 
itself. As in the case of the organic in itself, when it is substantial- 
ised, the contradiction of the atomistic outlook is revealed, so now, 
when the object itself assumes the form of sensuous certainty and 
of imagining reason, philosophising consciousness admits what it is 
doing. As there the imagined principle and its application are found 
objectified as one, and the contradictions are thereby called to arms 
as the antithesis of the concretised presentations themselves, so 
here, where the object hangs, as it were, over the heads of men, 
where through the self-sufficiency, through the sensuous independ- 
ence and the mysterious remoteness of its existence, the object 
challenges consciousness, so here consciousness comes to acknowl- 
edge its own activity, it contemplates what it does, so as to make 
the presentations wnkh pre-exist in it intelligible and to vindicate 
them as its own: just as the whole activity of consciousness is only 
struggle with remoteness, which, like a curse, shackles the whole of 

* Knowledge ... ataraxy and firm conviction as is also the case with everything 
else. — Ed, 

^ That is, void (note by Marx). — Ed, 

^ In the manuscript here follows in brackets the last phrase in Gassendi's Latin 
translation: (quaecumi^ tmo tantitm modo tvSus apparenidbus congruittd). — Ed, 

n Disjunction^^ 

® Either — or- — Ed, 
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antiquity, just as it has only possibility, chance, as its principle, and 
seeks in some way to estabtish identity between itself and its object, 
so does it admit this, as soon as this remoteness confronts it in 
objective independence as heavenly bodies. Consciousness is indif- 
ferent as to just what explanation is offered: it affirms that there 
is not one explanation, but many, that is, that any explanation will 
suffice; thus it acknowledges that its activity is active fiction. For 
this reason, in antiquity in general, in whose philosophy premises 
are not lacking, the meteors and the doctrine concerning them are 
the image in which, even in the person of Aristotle, it contem- 
plates its own defects. Epicurus expressed this, and this is the 
service he rendered, the iron logic of his views and conclusions. 
The meteors challenge sensuous understanding, but it overcomes 
their resistance and will listen to nothing but its own ideas of 
them. 

[86] “For nature must be studied not according to empty axioms and laws» but 
as required by the phenomena.... [87] (life [requires]) us to live without confusion.** 

p. 61. 

Here, where the premise itself confronts actual consciousness, 
arousing fear in it, there is no longer any need for any principles 
or premises. The imagination is extinguished in fear. 

Epicurus therefore again formulates the following proposition, 
as though finding himself in it: 

[87] VEverything therefore happens, mice it is explained consistendy tn various 
ways, in conformity with the phenomena, if that which has been credibly established 
in respect of them is maintained. But if we maintain one thing as valid and reject 
another, although it equally conforms to the phenomena, ^en we are openly 
overstepping the boun^ of the study of nature and launching into the realm of 
myth.*’ p. 61. 

The question now is how the explanation is to be arranged: 

[87] **Certain signs of the processes of the meteors can be uken from the 
processes going on in our experience which can be observed or are present in the 
same way as the phenomena of the meteors. For these can occur in a plurality of 
ways. [88] But one must observe the appearance of every single thing and also 
explain whatever is connected with it. This will not be inconsistent with the fact 
that it can take place in various ways, as happens in our experience.** p. 61. 

For Epicurus the sound of his own voice drowns the thunder 
and blots out the lightning of the heavens of his conception. We 
can gather from the monotonous repetition how important 
Epicurus considers his new method of explanation, how intent he 
is to eliminate the miraculous, how he always insists on applying 
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not one, but several explanations, giving w very frivolous exam- 
ples of this in respect of everything, how he says almost outright 
that t^ile he leaves nature free, he is concerned only with 
freedom of ctmsciousness. The only proof required of an explana- 
tion is that it should not be awt^otprupstadat* by the evidence of 
the senses and experience, by the phenomena, the appearance, for 
\diat matters is only how nature appears. These propositions are 
reiterated. 


On the origin of the sun and the moon: 

[90] **For this also is suggested in this way by sensation." p. 63. 


On the size of the sun and the constellations: 


[91] "[...] the phenomena here [on the earth] we see ... os tiw perceive tfcsm by the 
senses** p. 63. 

On the rising and setting of the constellations: 

[92] “For no phenomenon testifies against this." p. 64. 


On the turnings of the sun and the moon: 

[93] "For all that and what is connected with it does not contradict any of the 
evident phenomena if in separate explanations we always hold fast to what is 
possible and can bring each of them into conformity with the phenomena, without 
fear of the slavish artifices of the astrologers." [p]p. [64-]65. 


On the waning and waxing of the moon: 

[94] "[...] and in any of ^e ways by which also the {^enomena within our 
experience suggest an expkmation of this problem, unless, being in love with some one 
means of explanation, we lightly reject the others or are unable to see what it is possible for a 
man to know and therefore seek to know what is impossible.** p. 65. 

On the species vuUus^ in the moon: 

[95] "[...] in general in any way considered as being in (^formUy widt die 
phenomena.** [96] "For, it must beadded, Ibis way must be used in respect of ail the 
meteors. For if you fight against what is evident, you will never be aide to enjoy genuine 
ataraxy.** p. 66. 


* IXsproved. — Ed. 

'* Face.— £4. 
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Note particularly the exclusion of all divine, teleological influ- 
ence in the passage on the ordo periodkus,* where it is clearly seen 
that the exjmnation is only a matter of consciousness listening to 
itself and the objective is a deluaon simulated: 

[97] nmt be seen as something ordinary which also occurs wUkin our own 
experience; the 4ivini^ must not on any aceounS he adduced for but must be kept free 
from aU toAs and in ^ect bliss. For unless this be done, the whole theory of origins 
of the meteors will be rendered senseless, as has already been the case with some 
theoreticians who did not apply a possible explanation, but induced in idle attempts 
at explanations, believing that it happens only in one way and excluding aU other possible 
explanatiens, and thus arrived at things which are impossible, and were unable to 
understand the phenomena as signs, which one must dp, and were not disposed to 
rejoice with God.” p. 67. 

Hie same arguments are often repeated almost word for word: 
[98] On the varying lengths of nights and days: on the 
Vtmdv xal ritup&v napaXXaTtoyta,'’ p. 67. 

[98] On the in(ai)|iaa(a(/ p. 67. 

[99] On the origin of the p. 68. 

[100-101] of the PpWTai,* of the asrpanai,' p. 69; [103] thus he 
says of the setpouiy^gK: 

[104] “And there are Mveral other way* in which Atmderbolb may occur. 
Exclusion of myth is the sok condition necessary; and it will be excluded if one properly 
attends to the phenomena and hence draw* inference* concerning what is invi*ible.'* 
p. 70. 

(After adducing many explanations of eeeajtof, terrae mohis,*‘ he 
adds as usual: [106] “But there are also severed oAer ivays”, etc., p. 


On the comets: 

[1 12] ”... there are many other ways by which this might be brought about if 
one is capable of finding out what accords with the phenomena.” p. 75. 

De stellis fixis et errantihush 

[113] **To assign a single cause for these effects when the phenomena suggest 
several causes is madness and an enormity of those who are obsessed by senseless 

* Periodical order. — Ed, 

^ This is the Greek original of the previous phrase.-— £d. 

^ Weather signs. — Ed, 

^ OoadiBe^Ed. 

* Thunder. — Ed, 

' lightning.— £d. 

* Thundefbdks.— £d 
^ Earthquake.— JSd. 

' On fixed and wandering stars. — Ed. 
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astrology and assign at random causes for certain phenomena when Iheybyw means 
free Ike divinity from burdensome tadts,** p. 76. 

He even accuses those who simplxcxter^ irCkwi* discuss such 
things, 

[114] portenSosum quidpiam coram muUUudine osknUsre affecUsre^ **that applies to 
those M^o wish to do something to impress the crowd**, p. 76. 

He says in connection with the anticipation of 

tempestas^ in animals, which some coxmected with God: 

[1 16] “For such folly as this would not possess the most ordinary being if ever so 
little enlightened, muck less one who enjoys perfect felicity.'* p. 77. 

From this we can see among other things how Pierre Gassendi, 
who wants to rescue divine intervention, assert the immortality of 
the soul, etc., and still be an Epicurean (see, for example, esse 
animas immortales, contra Epicurum, Pet. Gassendi animadvers. in 1. 
dec. Diog. Laeit., pp. 549-602, or, esse deum authorem mundi, contra 
Epicurum, pp. 706-725, gerere deum hominum curam, contra 
Epicurum, pp. 738-751, etc. Compare: Feueihach, gesckichte der 
neuem Biilosophie, “Pierre Gassendi”, pp. 127-150), does not 
understand Epicurus at all and still less can teach us anything 
about him. Gassendi tries rather to teach us from Epicurus than to 
teach us about him. Where he violates Epicurus’ iron logic, it is in 
order not to quarrel with his own religious premises. This struggle 
is significant in Gassendi, as is in general the fact that modem 
philosophy arises where the old finds its downfall: on the one 
hand from Descartes’ universal doubt, whereas the Sceptics sound- 
ed the knell of Greek philosophy; on the other hand from the 
rational consideration of nature, whereas ancient philosophy is 
overcome in Epicurus even more thoroughly than in the Sceptics. 
Antiquity was rooted in nature, in materiality. Its degradation and 
profanation means in the main the defeat of materiality, of solid 
fife; the modem world is rooted in the spirit and it can be free, 
can release the other, nature, out of itself. But equally, by contrast, 
what with the ancients was profanation of nature is with the 
modems salvation from the shackles of servile faith, and the 
modem rational outlook on nature must first raise itself to the 
point from which the ancient Ionian philosophy, in principle at 

* Simply, absolutely.^ Ed. 

WeathCT signs. — Ed. 

^ Tempest,-^ Ed. 
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least, begins — the pcmt of sedng the divine, the Idea, embodied 
in nature. 

Who will not recall here the endmsiastic passive in Arittotle, 
the acme of ancient philosophy, in his treatise nspe 
foavoi which sounds quite a different note from the 

dispassionate monotony of Epicurus.**’ 

Characteristic of the methc^ of the Ejncurean outlook is the way 
it deals with the creation of Ae world, a topic in the treatment of 
which the standpoint of a philosophy will always be ascertainable, 
since it reveals how, according to this philosophy, the spirit creates 
the world, the attitude of a philosophy to the world, the creative 
power, the spirit of a philosophy. 

Epicurus says (pp. 61 and 62) 

[88] “The world if a ceUetial ampUx (nepiox^ Ti( o^avov), which compriief 
stars and earth and all phenomena containing a cut-out segment (dhlOTO|iiqy) of 
the infinik, and terminating in a boundary which may be either ethereal or solid (a 
bound^ whoae dissolution will bring about the wreck of all within k), udikh may 
be at rest, and msqr be round, triangular or of any other shape. Ail Acss oltsrnalivss 
ors postibie since none of them is contradicted by the phenomena. Where the world 
ends camwl be discerned. That thhre is an infinite number of such worlds is 
evident....'* *’ 

Anybody will at once be struck by the poverty of this world 
construction. That the world is a complex of the earth, stars, etc., 
means nothing, since the origin of the moon, etc., occurs and is 
explained pnly later. 

In genei^ every concrete body is a complex, or more precisely, 
according to Epicurus, a complex of atcuns. The definition of a 
complex, its specific distinction, lies in its boundary, and for that 
reason, once me world is defined as having been cut out from the 
infinite, it is superfluous to add the boundary as a closer 
definition, for something which is cut out is separated from the 
remainder and is a concrete, distinct thing, and therefore bounded 
in regard to the remainder. But the boundary is what must be 
defined, ance a bounded complex in general is not yet a world. 
Further on it is said that the boundary can be defined in any 
way one likes, and finally it is admitted that it is 

impossible to define its specific difference, but that it is conceiva- 
ble that one exists. 


* On As Natun of Animals. — Ed. 

^ In the manuscript this queutkm and the next one on p. 4S6 are written in 
German.— 
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Hence all that is said is that the notion of the return of a totality 
of differences to an indefinite unity, i.e., the notion of a **world”, 
exists in consciousness, is present in everyday thinking. The 
boundary, the specific ^fference, and hence the immanence and 
necessity of this notion is declared to be not conceivable; that the 
notion exists can be conceived, tautologically, because it is there; so 
that what is to be explained, the creation, the origin and internal 
production of a world by thought, is declared inconceivable, and 
the existence of this notion in consciousness is passed off as the 
explanation. 

It is the same as if one were to say that it can be proved that 
there is a God, but his differentia specif ka, quid sit, * the what of this 
determination, cannot be investigated. 

When Epicurus further says that the boundary can be conceived 
as of any kind, i.e., every determination which in general we 
distinguish in a spatial boundary can be applied to it, then the 
notion of the world is nothing but the return to sensuously* 
perceptible unity, which is indefinite and therefore may be 
defined in any way one likes, or more generally, since the world is 
an indefinite notion of half sensuous, half reflecting consciousness, 
the world is present in this consciousness together with all other 
sensuous notions and bounded by them; its definition and bound- 
ary is therefore as multiple as these sensuous notions surrounding 
it, each of them can be regarded as its boundary and hence as its 
closer definition and explanation. That is the essence of all 
Epicurean explanations, and it is all the more important because it 
is the essence of all the explanations of reflecting consciousness 
which is the prisoner of preconceptions. 

So it is also with the modems in regard to God, when goodness, 
wisdom, etc., are ascribed to Him. Any one of these notions, which 
are definite, can be considered as the boundary of the indefinite 
notion of God which lies between them. 

The substance of this kind of explanation is therefore that a 
notion which is to be explained is found in consciousness. The 
explanation or closer definition is then that notions in the same 
sphere and accepted as known stand in relation to it; hence that in 
general it lies in consciousness, in a definite sphere. Here Epicurus 
admits the weakness of his own and of all ancient philosophy, 
namely, that it knows that notions are in consciousness, but that it 
does not know thdr boundary, their principle, their necessity. 


specific distinction, what he is. — Ed. 
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However^ Epicurus is not satisfied with having worked out his 
conception of the creation; he performs the drama himself, 
objectifies for himself what he has just done, and only then does 
his creation proper begin. For he says further: 

[89] **Such $ world may arise ... in one of the intermundia (by which term we 
mean the spaces between worlds), in a vast empty space ... in a great transparent 
void ... when certain suitable seeds rush in from a world or an intermundium or 
from several worlds, and gradually form compoundli or divisions, or, as may 
happen, undeigo changes of place, and receive into themselves waterings from 
without as far as the foundations laid can hold the compound. [90] For if a world 
arises in the void, it is not enough that there should be an aggregation or vortex or 
a multitude and that it should meet with another, as one of the physicists says. For 
this is in conflict with the phenomena.** [p. 62.] 

Here, first, worlds are presupposed for the creation of the 
world, and the place where this occurs is the void. Hence what was 
foreshadowed to begin with in the concept of creation, viz. that 
what was to be created is presupposed, is substantiated here. The 
notion without its closer definition and relation to the others, that is 
to say, as it is provisionally presupposed, is empty or disem- 
bodied,* an intermundium, an empty space. How this notion gets 
its determination is presented as follows: seeds appropriate for the 
creation of a world combine in the way necessary for the creation 
of a world, that is, no determination, no difference is given. In 
other words, we have nothing but the atom and the xsvov,^ 
despite Epicurus himself striving against this, etc. Aristotle has 
already in a profound manner criticised the superficiality of the 
method which proceeds from an abstract principle without allow- 
ing this principle to negate itself in higher forms. After praising 
the Pythagoreans because they were the first to free the categories 
from their substrate, and did not consider them as attributes of 
the things of which they are predicated, but as the very substance 
itself: 

**They [the Pythagoreans] thought that the finitude and infinity [...] were not 
attfilnUes of cofiain other ffcttigs, e.g. of fire or earth, etc., but wen the substance of the 
things of siitich they an predicated^*, 

he reproaches them because 

**they thought that the first suiject of which a given definition was predicable was the 
sttbstmce of the thing [...]**. [Aristotle,] Metaphysics, Book 1, C3iap. V. 


• There must have been a slip of the pen here, for the manuscript has verkorper 
(embodied) instead of enlkSrpert (disembodied). — Ed. 

*• VMr-Ed. 
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II. SEXTUS EMPIRICUS 

We now go on to the attitude of the Efncurean philosophy to 
Scepticism, insofar as it can be gathered from Sextus Emjnricus. 

But first a banc definition given by Epicurus himself must be 
cited from Book Ten of Diogenes Laertius contained in the 
description of the wise man ; 

[121] **[the wise man] wiU be a dogmoHst but not a mere sceptic** p. 81. 

What £{ncurus says about his principle of thinkability, and about 
langus^e and the origin of concepts, makes up an important part 
of his exposition of his system as a whole, defining its essential 
attitude towards ancient philosophy and containing mplicite* his 
positkm in relation to the Sceptics. It is interesting to see what 
Sextus Empiricus says about why Epicurus took to philosophy. 

[IX, 18] “If anybody asks ... out of what chaos originated, he will have nothing to 
answer. And accoi^ng to some, this was precisely the reason why Epicurus plunged into 
philosophising. [19] For when he was a boy he a^ed his teach^, who was reading to 
him: [...] out of what chaos arose if it arose first. When the teacher said it was not 
his business to teach that, but the business of those who were called philosophers, 
Epicurus said: must go to them if they know the truth of tUngs,’“ Sext. 

Empiricus, Against the Pr^essors, Geneva, 1621, p. 388. 

[II, 23] “For Democritus says that 'Man is that which we all know’, etc. [24] For 
this thinker proceeds to say that only the atoms and the void truly exist, and these, he 
says, form the substrate not only of living beings, but of aU compound bodies, so that, as far 
as Uiese are concerned, we shaU not form a concept of the particular essence of Man, seeing 
diat Aey are common to all things. But besides these there is no existing substrate; so 
that we shall possess n6 means whereby we shall be able to distinguish Man from the 
ocher living beings and form a clear conception of him. [25] Again, Epicurus says that 
Man is such and such a jkape combined with a soul. According to him, then, since Mon 
is skoum by pointing out, he that is not pointed out is not a man, and, if anyone points 
out a female, the male will not be Man, while if the female points out a male, she 
will not be Man.’’ Outlirws of Pyrrhonism, p. 56. 

[VIII, 64] “For besides Pythagoras also Empedocles and the lonians, besides 
Somtes also Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, and perhaps also the Garden 
philosophers, conc^e that God exists, as the speeches made by Epicurus testify.** 
Against the Professors, p. 320. 

[VIII, 71] “For it cannot be assumed that the souls are carried down below.... 
[72] They are not dissolved, when separated from the bodies, as Epicurus used to say, Uke 
smoke. For before also it was not the body which hdki them fast, but they 
themselves were for the body the reason why it held together, but still more for 
themselves.’’ Against the Professors, p. 321. 

[VIII, 58] “And Epicurus, according to some, concedes the essence of God as far 
as the multitude is concerned, but by no means as concerns the naiture of dungs.** 
Against Ae Professors, p. 319. 


Implicitly.-^ Ed. 
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[VII, 267] “Hie Epicureans [...] did not know that if fkitf which is pointed out is 
Man, that which is not pointed out is not Man. And further suck poiniing out takes 
ptaee either m respect of a man ... flat-nosed or aquiline-nosed, long-haired or 
curly-haired, or In respect of other distinctive features'* Against the Professors, p. 187. 

P, 49] “... amongst them we must place £|»curus, although he seems to be 
hostile to the prdfessors of seknee.** Against Use Professors, p. 11. 

| [l, 57] **Since, according to the sage Epicurus, it is not possihle either to inquire or to 
douit without a pieconception, it will lx w^ first of all to consider what 'grammar’ ... 
is....” Against the Professors, p. 12. 

[1, 272] ”... hut we shall find even the accusers of grammar, Pyrrho and Epicurus, 
acknowledging ks necessity. [...] [275] Epicurus has been detected as guilty of 
having fildied the best of his dogmas from the poets. For he has been &own to 
have takmi his proposition that the intensity of pleasure is *the removal of 
everything painful’ — from this one verse: 

”*When they had now put aside all longing for drinking and eating.* 

“And as to death, that It is nothing to us’, Epicharmus had point^ this out to 
him when he said: 

”To die or to be dead concerns me not.* 

”So too, he stole the notion that dead bodies have no feeling from Homer, 
where he writes: 

”’Tis dumb clay that he beats with abuse in his violent fury.*” Against the Professors, 
p. 54. 

[Vll, 14] “Side by side with him,” 

(Archelaus of Athens, who divides philosophy intotb yoartatov 
*al ^8we6v*) 

**they place Epicurus as one who also rejects logical consideration. [15] But 
there were others who said that he did not reject logic in general, hut only tkot of the 
Stoics,** Against the Professors, p. 140. 

[22] “But the Ejricureans proceed from logic: for they investigate first the 
Canonics and create for themselves the doctrine of the visible and the concealed 
and the appearances which accompany them.” Against the Professors, p. 142. 

[I, 1] ''Opposition to the representatives of science seems to be common to the Epicureans 
and the followers of Pyrrho, though not from the same standpoint; the Ep^reans 
hold that the sciences contribute nothing to the perfecting of wisdom,** 

(this means that the Epicureans consider the knowledge of 
things, as another form of existence of the spirit, to be powerless 
in raising the reality of the spirit; the Pyrrhonists consider the 
powerlessness of the spirit to comprehend things as its essential 
aspect, its real activity. There is a similar relation between the 
(h^matists and the Kandans in their attitude to philosophy, 
although both sides appear degenerate and deprived of the 
freshness of ancient philosophy. The former renounce knowledge 
out of godliness, that is, th^ believe with the Emeureans that the 
divine in man is ignorance, that this divine, which is laziness, is 
distuibed by understanding. The Kandans, cm the contrary, are as 


* Physics and ethics. — Ed. 
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it were the appointed priests of ignorance, their daily business is to 
tdl their be^ over their own poweriessness and the power of 
things. The Epkureans are more ctmsistent: if ignorance is 
inherent in the sj^t, then knowledge is no enhancement of the 
sjHritual nature, but something indifferent to the sfurit, and for an 
ignorant man the divine is not the motiim of knowled^, but 
hziness); 

[1-2] **Or, as some conjecture* because they see in this a way of covering up 
their ignorance. For in many matters Epicurus stands convicted of ignorance* and 
even in ordinary converse h^ speech was not always correa.’* Against Iht Prafuaon, 

p. 1. 

After quoting some more gossip which clearly proves his 
confusion, Sextus Emjnricus defines the difference between the 
Sceptics’ attitude to science and that of the Ejncureans as follows: 

[5] **The followers of Pyrriio [t^posed the sciences] nrithsr Ucausi did not 
cmdribuii anyAtng to wUdom, for that asarium would bo dogmatic* nor because they 
were uneducated.... [6] They had the same attitude to the sewnm as to the whde of 
pkUoiophy,** 

(From this it is evident that one must distinguish between 
(ladiytata* and and that Ejncurus’ contempt for 

extends to what we call knowledge* and how exactly this 
assertion suo systemati omni consetuU.^) 

“For just as they approached philosophy with the desire of attaining tnith* 
but* whon faeod wilfc an anomaly of rmnMin^ coniradkiwn, ooopondod judgmont, 
so also, when they set about mastering die sciences and tried also to attain the truth 
contained in them* they found equal difficulties* which they did not conceal.** p. 6 
[AgainsI Ao Profoioort, Book I]. 

In the OuUines of Pyrrhonism, Book I* Chap. XVII* the aetiology 
which Epicurus in particular applied is aptly refuted* in such a 
way* however* that me Sceptics* own impotence is revealed. 

[I* 185] **Possibl^* too* the Five Modes of suspension of judgment may suffice as 
against die aetiologies. For either a person will suggest a cause which accords with 
Jd the trends of philosophy and of scepticism and with the phenomena* or he will 
not. And periiiqis it is impossible to assign a cause which accords with aU these.*’ 

(Of course* to assign such a cause which is nothing else at all but 
a phenomenon* is impossible because the cause is the ideadity of 
the phenomenon* the transcended phenomenon. Just as little can 
[the assignment of] a cause accord with Scepticism* because Scepti- 
cism is professional opposition to all thought, the negation of 

* Science.— £4. 

^ Philosophy V— Ed. 

^ Corresponds to his whole system. — Ed. 
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determination itself. It is naive to confine scepticism to ^iva}&iva 
for the phenomenon is the being-lost, the not-being of thought: 
scepticism is the same not-beihg of thought as reflected in itself, but 
the phenomenon has in itself disappeared, it is only a semblance; 
scepticism is the speaking phenomenon and disappears as the 
phenomenon disappears, it is also only a phenomenon.) 

[185-186] “For all things, whether apparent or non-evident, are matters of 
controversy. But if there is controversy, the cause of this cause will also be asked for” 

(that is, the Sceptic wants a cause which itself is only a semblance 
and therefore no cause). 

“And if he assumes an apparent cause for an apparent, and a non-evident for a 
non-evident, he will be lost in ^e regress ad infinitum** [Outlines of Pyrrhonism, Book I], 

(that is, because the Sceptic refuses to get away from the 
semblance and wants to hold on to it as such, he cannot get away 
from the semblance and this manoeuvre can be carried on 
into infinity; it is true that Epicurus wishes to go on from the atom 
to further determinations, but as he will not allow the atom as 
such to be dissolved, he cannot go beyond atomistics, determina- 
tions external to themselves and arbitrary; the Sceptic, on 
the other hand, accepts all determinations, but in the determinate- 
ness of semblance; his activity is therefore just as arbitrary and 
displays everywhere the same inadequacy. He swims, to be sure, in 
the whole wealth of the world, but remains in the same poverty 
and is himself an embodiment of the powerlessness which he sees 
in things; Epicurus makes the world empty from the start and so 
he ends up with the completely indeterminate, the void resting in 
itself, the otiose god). 

[186} “And if at any point he makes a stand, either he will state that the cause is 
valid in respea of the previous admission, introducing the relating-to-something 
while he negates the rehiting-to-nature,” 

(it is precisely in the semblance, in the appearance, that the 
Ttpic xe *’ is the np6( xi^y fvaiy‘); 

“or if he accepts something out of a presupposition, he will be stopped.” p. 36 
[Ottdinss of lyrrhonism]. 

As the meteors, the visible heaven, are for the ancient 
philosophers the symbol and the visible confirmation of their pre- 

* Phenomena. — Ed, 

^ Relating-to-something. — Ed, 

^ Relating-to-nature. — Ed, 
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judice for the substantial, so that even Aristotle takes the stars for 
gods, or at least brings them into direct connection with the 
higher energy, so the written heaven, the seated word of the god 
who has been revealed to himself in the course of world history, is 
the battle<ry of Christian philosophy. The premise of the ancientt 
is the act of nature, that of the modems the act of the spirit. The 
straggle of the ancients could only end by the visible heaven, the 
substantial nexus of life, the force of gravity of political and 
religious life being diattered, for nature must be split in two for 
the spirit to be one in itself. The Greeks broke it up with the 
Hephaestan hammer of art, broke it up in their statues; the 
Roman plunged his sword into its heart and the peoples died, but 
modem phUosophy unseals the word, lets it pass away in smoke in 
the h<% fire of the spirit, and as fighter of the sinrit fighting the 
spirit, not as a solitary apostate fallen from the gravity of Nature, 
it is universally active and melts the forms which prevent the 
universal from breaking forth. 


III. PLUTARCH, PUBLISHED BY C. XYLANDER, 

THAT EPICURUS ACTUALLY MAKES 
A PLEASANT UFE IMPOSSIBLE 

It goes without saying that very little of this treatise by Hutarch 
is of any use. One need only read the introduction with its clumsy 
boastfulness and its crude interpretation of the Eincurean 
philosophy in order no longer to entertain any doubt about 
Plutarch’s utter incompetence in philosophical criticism. 

Although he may s^ree with the view of Metrodoras: 

[III, 2] “They [the Epicuieant] believe that the supreme good is found in the 
bdly and all other passages of the flesh through a^kh ]deasure and non>pain 
make their entrance, and that all the notable and brilliant inventions of civilisation 
were devised for this belly-centred pleasure and for the good expectation of this 
pleasure [....]’’ p. 1087, 

this is mintme* Epicurus’ teaching. Even Sextus Empiricus sees the 
difference between Efncuras and the Cyrenaic school in that he 
asserts that voluptas'* is volvptas animi ‘ 

[III, 9-10] “Epkuius asserts that in illness the sage often actuaUy laughs at the 
parcHtysms oi the disease. Then how can men for whom the pains of die body are 
so slight and easy to bear find anything appreciable in its pinsures?” p. 1088. 


* Least of aU.— Ed. 

Pleasure. — Ed. 

‘ Pleasure of the soul. — Ed. 
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It is clear that Plutarch does not understand Ef^rus* ctmsisten- 
cy. For Epicurus the highest fdeasure is freedom from pain, from 
diver^, the absence of any dependence; the body which depends 
on no other for its sensation, which does not fed this divernty, is 
healthy, pontive. This podtioo, which achieves its highest form in 
Epicurus’ otiose god, is of itself like a chronic sickness in which die 
disease, because of its duration, ceases to be a ccmdition, becomes, 
as it were, familiar and normal. We have seen in Epicurus’ 
{diilosophy of nature that he strives after this absence of depend- 
ence, this removal of diversity in theory as well as in practice. 
The greatest good for Ejucurus is atopo^la ,* since the spirit, 
rdiich is the thing in question, is empirically unique. Plutarch 
revek in commonplaces, he argues like an apprentice. 

Incidentidly we can speak of the conception of the 9o^oc,'’ who 
is a preoccupation equally of the Epicurean, Stoic and Sceptic 
idiilosophies. If we study him we shaU find that he belongs most 
logically to the atomistic philosophy of Epicurus and that, viewed 
from this standpoint too, the downfall of ancient philosophy is 
presented in complete objectiveness in Epicurus. 

Ancient philosophy seeks to comprehend the wise man, 
6 90^6; , in two ways, but both of them have the same root. 

What appears theoretically in the account given of matter, 
appears practically in the definition of the ow^c . Greek 
philosophy begins with seven wise men, amcmg whom is the 
Ionian {^ilosopher of nature Thales, and it ends with the attempt 
to portray the wise man conceptually. The beginning and the end, 
but no less the centre, the middle, is one awpi ^ , namely Socrates. 
It is no more an accident that philosophy gravitates round these 
substantial individuals, than that the political downfall of Greece 
takes place at the time when Alexander loses his wisdom in 
Babylon. 

S^ce the soul of Greek life and the Greek mind is substance, 
iriiich first appears in them as free substance, the knowledge of 
this substance occurs in independent beings, individuals, who, 
bring notable, on the one hand, each has his bring in external 
ctHitrast to the others, and triiose knowledge, on the other hand, is 
the inward life of substance and thus something internal to the 
ctmditicHis of the reality surrounding them. Ute Greek 
jdiilosojriier is a demiurge, his worid is a different one from that 
triikh flowers in the natural sun of the substantial. 

* Atanncy. — Ed. 

V^man^&L 
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The first wise men are only the vessels, the Pythta, from which 
the substance resounds in general, simple precepts; their language 
is as yet only that of the substance become vocal, the simple forces 
of moral life which are revealed. Hence they are in part also active 
leaders in political life, lawgivers. 

The Ionian philosophers of nature are just as much isolated 
l^enomena as the forms of the natural element appear under 
which they seek to apprehend the universe. The Pythagoreans 
organise an inner life for themselvea within the state; the form in 
which they realise their knowledge of substance is halihvay between 
a completely conscious isolation not observed among the lonians, 
whose isolation is rather the undeUberate, naive isolation of 
elementary existences, and the trustful carrying on of life within a 
moral order. The form of thdr life is itMlf substantial, political, 
but maintained abstract, reduced to a minimum in extent and 
natural fundamentals, just as their principle, number, stands 
midway between colourful sensuousness and the ideal. The £leat> 
ics, as the first discoverers of the ideal forms of substance, who 
themselves still apprehend the inwardness of substance in a purely 
internal and abstract, intensive manner, are the passionatdy 
enthusiastic prophetic heralds of the breaking dawn. Bathed in 
simple light, they turn away indignantly from the people and from 
the gods of antiquity. But in the case of Anaxagoras the people 
themselves turn to the gods of antiquity in opposition to the 
isolated wise man and declare him to be such, expelling him from 
thdr midst. In modem times (cf., for example, Ritter, GesdiidiU 
der aUen PhUosophie, Bd. I [1829, pp. 300 ff.]) Anaxagoras has been 
accused of dualism. Aristotle says in the first book of die 
Metaphysics that he uses the voO; • like a machine and only resorts 
to it when he runs out of natural explanations. But this apparent 
dualism is on the one hand that very same dualistk dement which 
begins to split the heart of the state in the time of Anaxagoras, 
and on the other hand it must be understood more profoundly. 
Hie voOs is active and is resorted to where there is no natural 
determination. It is itself the non m* ** of the natural, the ideality. 
And then the activity of this idealipr intervenes only when physical 
sight fails the phdoso^^er, that is, the vo6( is the phuosopkei'a 
own voDs , and is resorted to when he is no longer able to objectify 
his activity. Thus the subjective vo6g appeared as the essence of 


* Reaaon^Ed. 

** Nat-being.1 — Ed. 
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the wandering schdar,* and, in its power as ideality of real 
determination, it appears on the one hand in the Sophists and on 
the other in Socrates. 

If the first Greek wise men are the real spirit, the embodied 
knowledge substance, if their utterances preserve just as nnich 
genuine intensity as substance itself, if, as substance is increasingly 
Realised, the bearers of its progress assert an ideal life in their 
particular reality in opposition to the reality of manifested sub- 
stance, of the real life of the people, then the ideality itself is only 
in the form of substance. There is no undermining of the living 
powers; the most ideal men of this period, the Pythagoreans and 
the Eleatics, extol state life as real reason; their principles are 
objective, a power which is superior to themselves, which they 
herald in a semi-mystical fashion, in poetic enthusiasm; that is, in a 
form which raises natural energy to ideality and does not consume 
it, but processes it and leaves it intact in the determination of the 
natural. This embodiment of the ideal substance occurs in the 
philosophers themselves who herald it; not only is its expression 
plastically poetk, its reality is this person, whose reality is its own 
appearance; they themselves are living images, living works of art 
which the people sees rising out of itself in plastic greatness; while 
their activity, as in the case of the first wise men, shapes the 
universal, their utterances are the really assertive substance, the 
laws. 

Hence these wise men are just as little like ordinary people as 
the statues of the Olympic go^; ther motion is rest in self, thdr 
relation to the people is the same objectivity as their relation to 
substance. The oracles of the Delphic Apollo were divine truth for 
the people, veiled in the chiaroscuro of an unknown power, only 
as long as the genuine evident power of the Greek spirit sounded 
from the Pythian tripod; the people had a theoretical attitude 
towards them only as tong as they were the resounding theory of 
the people itself, Aey were of the people only as tong as they were 
unlike uiem. The same with these wise men. But widi the Sophists 
and Socrates, and by virtue of invaiitg in Anaxagoras, the 
situMion was reversed. Now it is ideality itself which, in its 
inunediate form, the suijectiw spirit, becomes the principle of 
phitosc^y. In the earlier Greek wise men there was revealed the 
ideal form of the substance, its identity, in distinction to the 


■ a. Goethe, Fowh, 1, 3.— £<L 
^ Fntentialitiet. — £<L 
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many-coloured raiment woven from the individualities of various 
peoples that displayed its manifest reality. Consequently, these 
wise moi on the one hand apprehend the absolute only in the 
most one-sided, most general ontological definitions, and on the 
other hand, themselves represent in reality the appearance of the 
substance enclosed in itself. While they h<dd themselves aloof from 
the noXlioi , * and express the mystery of the spirit, on the other 
hand, like the plastic gods in the market places, in their blissful 
self-contemplation, they are the genuine embellishment of the 
people, to which as individuals they return. It is now, on the 
contrary, ideality itself, pure abstraction which has come to be for 
itself, that faces the substance; subjectivity, v4iich esudtlishes itself 
as the principle of philosophy. Not of the people, this subjectivity, 
confronting the substantid powers of the people, is yet of the 
people, that is, it confronts reality externally, is in practice 
entangled in it, and its existence is motion. These nubile vessels of 
development are the Sophists. Their innermost form, cleansed 
from the immediate dross of appearance, is Socrates, whom the 
Delphic oracle called the ao^^axov.'’ 

Being confronted by its own ideality, substance is split up into a 
mass of accidental limited existences and institutions whose 
right — unity, and identity with it — has escaped into the subjective 
spirit. The subjective spirit itself is as such the vessel of substance, 
but because this ideality is opposed to reality, it is present in minds 
objectively as a “must”, and subjectively as a striving. The 
expression. of this subjective spirit, which knows that it has the 
ideality in itself, is the judgment of the concept, for which the 
criterion of the individutd is that which is determined in itsdf, the 
purpose, the good, but which is still here a “must” of reality. This’ 
“must” of reality is likewise a “must” of the subject which has 
become conscious of this ideality, for it itself stands rooted in 
reality and the reality outside it is its own. Thus the position of 
this subject is just as much determined as its fate. 

First, the fact that this ideality of substance h^ entered the 
subjective sfurit, has fallen away from itself, is a leap, a falling 
away from the substantial life determined in the substantial life 
itself. Hence this determination of the subject is for it an 
accomplished fact, an alien force, the bearer of which it finds itself 
to be, the daemon of Socrates. The daemon is the immedhtte 
appearance of the fact that for Greek life phifosofriiy is just as 


* Mtt]titude.r— £& 
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much only internal as only external. The characteristics of the 
daemon determine the empirical singularity of the subject, because 
the subject natutally detaches itself from the substantial, and 
hence naturally determined, life in this [Greek] life, since the 
daemon appears as a natural determinant. The Sophists them- 
selves are these daemons, not yet differentiated from their actions. 
Socrates is conscious that he carries the daemon in himself. 
Socrates is the substantial exemplar of substtmce loring itself in the 
subject. He is therefore just as much a substantial individual as the 
earlier phil(»ophers, but after the manner of subjectivity, not 
enclosed in himself, not an inu^e of the gods, but a human one, 
not mysterious, but clear and luminous, not a seer, but a sociable 
man. 

The second determination is therefore that this subject pro- 
nounces a judgment on the “must”, the purpose. Substance has 
lost its ideuty in the subjective spirit, which thus has become in 
itself the determination of substance, its predicate, whOe substance 
itself has become in relation to the subjective spirit only the 
immediate, unjustified, merely existing comporite of independent 
existences. The determination of the predicate, rince it refers to 
something existing, is hence itself immediate, and rince this 
something is the Bving spirit of the people, it is in practice the 
determination of the individual spirits, education and teaching. 
The “must” of substantiality is the subjective spirit’s own determi- 
nation expressed by it; the purpose of the world is therefore its 
[the spirit’s] own purpose, to teach about it is its calling. It 
therefore e^odies in itself the purpose and heince the good both 
in its life and in its teaching. It is the wise man as he has entered 
into practical motion. 

Finally, inasmuch as this individual pronounces the judgment of 
the ctmcept on the world, he is in himself divided and judged; for 
while he has his roots for one part in the substantial, Ike owes his 
right to exist only to the laws of the state to which he belongs, to 
its rdigion, in brief, to all the substantial conditions which appear 
to him as his own nature. On the other hand, he possesses in 
himself the purpose which is the judge of that substantiality. His 
own substantiality is thoefore judged in this individual himself 
and thus he perishes precisely because he is bom of the substan- 
rial, and not of the free s{urit which endures and overcomes aU 
contradictions and which need not reccqpiise any natural ctmdi- 
timis as such. 

The reason why Socrates is so important is that the relation of 
Greek philosophy to the Greek s{nrit, and therefore its inner limit. 
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is expressed in him. It is self-evident how stui»d was the 
comparison drawn in recent times between Ae relation of 
Hegelian philosophy to life and the case of Socrates, from which 
the justification for condemning the Hegelian philosophy was 
deduced. The specific failing of Greek philosophy is precisely that 
it stands related only to the substantial spirit; in our time both 
rides are sjririt and both want to be acknowledged as such. 

Subjecivky is manifested in its immediate bearer [Socrates] as his 
life and his practical activity, as a form by which he leads single 
individuals out of the determinations of substantiality to determi- 
nation in themselves; apart from this practical activity, his 
{^ilosophy has no other content than the abstract determination 
of the go^. His philosophy is his transference from substantially 
existing notions, ^fferences, etc., to determination-in-self, which, 
however, has no other content than to be the vessel of this 
dissolving reflection; his philosophy is therefore essentially his own 
wisdom, his own goodness; in relation to the world the only 
fulfilment of his teaching on the good is a quite different 
subjectivity from that of I^t when he establishes his categorical 
imperative. For Kant it is of no account what attitude he, as an 
empirical subject, adopts towards this imperative. 

Mth Plato motion becomes ideal; as Socrates is the inu^e and 
teacher of the world, so Plato’s ideas, his philosophical abstraction, 
are its prototypes. 

In Plato this abstract determination of the good, of the purpose, 
develops into a comprehensive, world-embracing philosophy. The 
purpose, as the determination in itself, the real will of the 
philosopher, is thinking, the real determinations of this good are 
the immanent thoughts. The real will of the philosopher, the 
ideality active in him, is the real “must” of the real world. Plato 
sees this his attitude to reality in such a way that an independoit 
realm of ideas hovers over reality (and this “beyond” is 
the philosopher’s own subjectivity) and is obscurely reflected in it. 
If Socrates discovered only the name of the ideality which has 
passed out of substance into the subject, and was himself ctm- 
sciously this motion, the substantial world of reality now enters 
really idealised into Plato’s consciousness, but thereby this ideal 
world itself is just as simply organised in itself as is the really 
substantial world facing it, of which Aristotle most aptly remained: 

(Melofhyiies, I. CSiap. IX) “For the Forms are practically equal to — or not fewer 
than— the things, in trying to explain which these thinkers proceeded from them 
to the Form". 
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The deteimnadon of this world and its organisation in itself is 
therefore to the philosopher himself a beyond, the motion has 
been removed from this world. 

^et when the Forms eadat, sdll the things that share in them do not come into 
being, unless there is something to originate movement Aristotle, op. cit. 

The philosopher as such, that is, as the wise man, not as the 
motion of the real spirit in general, is therefore the truth-beyond 
of the substantial world facing him. Plato expresses this most 
p^isely when he says that either the philosophers must become 
kings or the kings philosophers for the state to achieve its 
purp^. In his attempts to educate a tyrant he also made a 
practical effort on these lines. His state has indeed as its special 
and highest estate that of the learned.* 

I wish to mention here two other remarks made by Aristotle, 
because they provide the most important conclusions concerning 
the form of Platonic consciousness and link up with the aspect 
from which we consider it in relation to the aopig.** 

Aristotle says of Plato: 

“In the FSofdo the case is stated in this way— that the Forms are causes both of 
being and of becoming: yet when the Forms exist, still the things that share in 
them do not come into being, unless there is something to originate movement 
Aristotle, op. cit. 

It is not only that which is, it is the Whole possibility of being 
that Plato wants to bring out into ideality: this ideality is a closed, 
specifically different realm in the philosophising consciousness 
itself: because it is this, it lacks motion. 

This contradiction in the philosophising consciousness must 
objectify itself to the latter, the philosophising consciousness must 
eject this contradiction. 

“Again the Forms are patterns not only of sensible things, but of Forms 
themadves also: e.g. the genus, as genus of Forms; so that the same thing could be 
both pattern and copy.“ [op. cit.] 

Lucretius, on the ancient Ionian i^ilosophers: 

“... have certainly made many excellent and divine discoveries and uttered 
oracles from the inner sanctuary of their hearts with more sanctity and far surer 
reason than diose the Delphic prophetess pronounces, drugged by ^e laurel fumes 
from Apcdk>*s tripod.’* Bc^ 1, 11. 736-740. 

Important for the definition of the Epicurean philosophy of 
nature is the following: 

• Plato, JUf pMktk V, 47S--£d. 

* Wise manv— £d 
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1. The eternity of matter, which is connected with the fact that 
time is conadered as an accident of accidents, as proper only to 
composites and their everUis, and hence is relegated to outside the 
material principle, outside the atom itself. It is further connected 
with the fact that the substance of the Epicurean philosophy is that 
which reflects only externally, which has no premises, which is 
arbitrariness and accident. Time is rather the fate of nature, of the 
finite. Negative unity with itself, its internal necessity. 

2. The vmd, the negation, is not the negative of matter itself, but 
[space] where there is no matter. In this respect too, therefore, 
matter is in itself eternal. 

Hie form which we see emerge at the conclusion from the 
workshop of Greek philosophical consciousness, out of the dark- 
ness of abstraction, and vdled in its dark garb, is the same form in 
which Greek philosophy walked, alive, the stage of the world, the 
same form which saw gods even in the burning hearth, the same 
which drank the poison cup, the same which, as the God of 
Aristotle, enjoys the greatest bliss, theory. 
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III. PLUTARCH, 1. THAT EPICURUS ACTUALLY MAKES 
A PLEASANT LIFE IMPOSSIBLE. 

2. COLOTES 


PIL] PLUTARCH, 1. THAT EPICURUS ACTUALLY MAKES 
A PLEASANT LIFE IMPOSSIBLE 


[111, 10-1 1] **[,..] as a cmmon end for U (pleasure) Epicurus has set the rmovol of 
aU pain. For he believes that our nature adds to pleasure only up to the point 
where pain disappears and does not allow U to increase any further (although the 
pleasure, when iie state of painlessness is not readied, admits of certain unessential 
variations). But to proceed to this point, accompanied by desire, is our stint of 
pleasure, and the journey is indeed short and quick. Hence it is that becoming 
aware of the poverty here they [the Epicureans] transfer tkftr final good from the body, as 
from an unproductive piece of land, to die soul” p. 1088. 

[IV, 1] **[...] do you not hold that the gentlemen [the Epicureans] do wefl to 
begin with the body, where [pleasure] first appears, and then pass to the soul as 
har^g more stability and bring the vriide to consummation in it?” 

The answer to this is that the transition is correct, but 

[IV, 3] **When you hear their loud protest that the soul is so constituted as to find 
joy and tninf||uMty in nothing in the world but pleasure of the body either 
present or anticipated, and that this is its good, do they not appear to you to be 
using the soul as a funnel of the body, through which they pour pleasure, like wine, 
from a woithless and leaky vessel into another and leave it to age there in the belief 
that they are turning it into something more respectable and precious?** p. 1088. 

Here too, Plutarch fails to understand the logic of Epicurus; it is 
important to note anyhow that he does not see a specific transition 
from the vohiplas corporis ad voluptatm animt,* and Epicurus* atd- 
tude in this respect should be more closely defined. 

[IV, 4] ”... the soul takes up the memory ... but retains nothing else ... and the 
memory of it [pleasure] is obscure....” p. 1088. 

[IV, 5] *'ODserve the greater moderation of the Gyrenaks, though they have 
tippled torn die same jug as Epicurus: they even think it wrong to indulge in 
seaual commerce when thane is a hght, and instead provide for a cover of darlmess, 
so dim the mind may not, by receiving the images of the act in full clarity through 

* Pleasure of the body to pleasure of the soul— Ed. 
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the lense of sight, too often rcdundle the desire. [IV, 6] ... the other set ... hold that 
the superiority of the sage lies above all in this, in vividly remembering and 
keeping intact in himself the sights and feelings and movements associated with 
pleasure, ... thus recommending a practice unworthy of the name of wisdom by 
allowing the slops of pleasure to remain in the soul of the sage as in the house of a 
wastrel.” p. 1089. 

[IV, 9] ”For it betrays a violent and brutish longing for present and anticipated 
enjoyments, when the soul revels with such bacchanalian attachment to recollec- 
tion.” p. 1089. 

[rv, 10] ”lt is this, 1 believe, that has driven them, seeing for themselves the 
absurdities to which they were reduced, to take refuge in the 'painlessness* and the 
'stable condition of the flesh’...; for the *stable and settled condition of the flesh* 
and the *tru8tworthy expectation* of this condition contain, they say, the highest 
and the most assurcxl delight for men who are able to reflect. [V, 1] Now first 
observe their conduct here, how they keep decanting this 'pleasure* or 'painlessness* 
or 'stable condition* of theirs back and forth, from body to soul and then once 
more from soul to body, compelled, since they cannot retain volatile pleasure, to 
begin again from the beginning, and though ^ey lay the pleasure of the body as 
he says at the base of the deUght of the soul, they again let the defight pass 
through anticipation into pleasure.” p. 1089. 

This remark is of importance for the £f»curean dialectics of 
pleasure, although it is wrongly criticised by Plutarch. According 
to Ejncurus, the wise man himself is in this vacillating condition 
which appears to be the determination of t)doy^.* Only God is 
)ioucap(6ti)e,'’ the pure rest of nothingness in itself, the complete 
absence of all determination; this is why he has his abode not 
inside the world like the wise man, but outride it. 

[V, 5] "For whereas a 'stable condition of the flesh* occurs frequently enough, 
no certain and firm expectation where the flesh is concerned can arise in a 
reasonable mind.” p. 1090. 

Plutarch criticises Epicurus on the grounds that because of the 
possibility of pain there can be no freedom in a healthy present. 
But in the first place the Epicurean spirit is not one which 
concerns itself with such possibilities, but because absolute relativity, 
the accidental nature of [every] relationriiip, is in itself only 
unrelatedness, the Epicurean wise man takes his c<»iditkm as 
unrelated, and as such it is for him a stable one. Hme is for him 
only the accident of accidents; how could its shadow penetrate into 
the solid phalanx of dxapa|{a9 But if he postulates that the 
immediate premise of the individual spirit, namdy the body, 
should be healthy, this is only [postulated] to bring bKk home to 
the s{Hrit its own unrelatedness, its inborn nature, that is [by 
postulating] a healthy body not extemaUy differenthued [from the 

• Pleamre.— £<L 
BBmv— £(L 

‘ Atanxy.^— £d. 
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individual spirit]. If, when one is suffering, this real nature of his 
hovers before him in the guise of fantasies and hopes of individual 
conditions in which that characteristic condition of his spirit would 
be realised, that tmly means that the individual as such conten^>lates 
his' ideal subjectivity in an individual way — a completely correct 
observation. For Ejncurus, Plutarch’s objection means simply that 
the freedom of the spirit is not present in a healthy body because it u 
present; for it is superfluous to remove the possibility outside 
precisely because reality is determined only as a possibility, as chance. 
If on the other hand the matter is regarded in its universality, then it 
is precisely a renunciation of universality if the true positive 
condition is to be obscured by accidental details; this simply means 
that dwelling in the free ether one thinks of particular mixtures, of 
the exhalations of poisonous plants, of the inhalations of tiny living 
things, this means to renounce life because one is liable to die, etc.; it 
means not to allow oneself the enjoyment of the universal but to fall 
out of it into particularities. Such a frame of minti concerns iteelf 
only with the very smallest things, it is so meticulous that it foils to see 
anything. Finally, if Plutarch says one must take care to maintain the 
heakh of the body, Ejncurus also repeats that same platitude, but 
with more genius: he who perceives the universal condition as the 
true one takes the best care to maintain it. That is human common 
sense. It believes it has the right to counterpose to the philosophers 
its most foolish trivialities and commonplaces as a terra incognita. It 
thinks itself a Columbus when it stands eggs on end. Apart ^m his 
system (for this is his right, sumtnum jta*) Epicurus is on the whole 
correct when he says the wise man considers illness as a non-being, 
but the semblance disappears. If therefore he is ill, that is to him a 
disappearance which does not endure; if he is healthy, in his essential 
conmtion, the seihblance does not exist for him and he has other 
things to do than to think that it could exist. If he is ill, he does not 
bdieve it the illness; if he is healthy, he acts as though this were the 
condition to \riiich he is entitled, that is, he acts as a healthy person. 
How lamentable in comparison with this resolute, healtiiy inmvidual 
is a Hutarch, who tec^ Aeschylus, Eurijndes, and even Doctor 
Hippocrates merely in order not to rejoice in heahhl 

Health, as the cimdition of being identical with onesdf, is 
forgotten of itself, there is no reason to busy oneself with the 
body; this differentiatkm begins only with illness. 

Ejncurus desires no etemd life: how much less can it matter to 
him that the next instant may conceal some misfortune. 

* Supreme ri^t. — Ed. 
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Jmt as wrong is the folh>wing ciiticism made by Autarch: 

[VI, 1] “Crindiiid* and tranigfresion of the law, they lay, pan their oittae Hvet 
in iniiery and apprdieMimi, dnce even though they may nicceed in eicaping 
detection, they can have no aimnnce of doing to; in conaequence fear for the future 
lies heavy on diem and precludes any ddight or confi d enc e in thor present situation. 
[VI, 8] In these words, without knowing it, they have also spoken against themselves: 
we can often enjoy in the body a ‘stable condition’, that is, htnkh, but there is no way to 
acquire any assurance that it win last. Hence they cannot but be ccmstantly anxiaas and 
worried for the body in facing the future.” p. 1090. 

In actual fact it is just the contrary of what Plutarch says. Only 
«^en the in^vidual violates them do the laws and general customs 
begin to be premises for him, he sets himself against them, and his 
escape from this state of tension would only He in ittovig,* tdikh, 
however, is not guaranteed by anything. 

In general, the interesting thing in Epicurus is that in eveiy 
sphere he eliminates the ctmdition by which the premise as such is 
provoked to appear and he connders as normal the condition in 
which the premise is concealed. In general, it is nowhere a 
question of the mere oap^.** Punitive justice is a direct manifesta- 
don of inner connection, mute necessity, and Epicurus eHminates 
both its category from logic and the seniblance of its reaHty from the 
wise man's Hfe. The accidental fact, on the contrary, that the just 
man suffers, is an external relation and does not wrest him out of his 
unrelatedness. 

Hence it can be seen how wrong is the following criticism made 
by Plutarch; 

[VI, S] “To do no wrong dom nothing to bring anunuice; it is not suffering 
desmedly, but suffering at ^ that is dreaded.” p. 1090. 

What Plutarch means is that Efucurus must reason in that way 
according to his principles. It does not occur to him that Ej^urus 
may have other principles than those which he, Plutarch, attributes 
to him. 

[VI, 4] “For the nature of the fiesh possesses in itself the raw material at 
disones, and as in the Jesting proverb we iqieak of getting the whip feom the oa’s 
hide, so it gets the pains from the boify, and suffices to make fife precarious and 
full of fears for wicked and honest men aKke, once they have been taught to let 
their ddfig^t and trust depend on the body and on expectadon for die body and on 
nothing dse, os Bpiamu tsodist in hit ttsatiM "On Ik* Highstl Good*' and in many oAer 
pasMgw 01 wsU.” pp. 1090*109I. 


* Trnst/— £d 
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[Vll, 1] ‘^Inaiiiiuch at thdr [the Epkareant*] good is an escape from ifls» and 
the^ say that no other can be conceived* and inde^ that nature has no place at aH 
in arhlch to put iu good except the {dace left when evil is expired p. 1091. 

[VII, 2] **£pkuntt too makes a similar tloiomont to tko offoet that the good is a Iktiig 
Aal arifct out «/ jiotir imy oteapi from ovU and from your memoiy and reflection and 
jubilation that this has happened to you. His words are these: Tor idiat produces a 
jubilatton unsurpassed is the contrast of the groat evil escaped; and this is the 
nature of good, if you apply your mind tightty and then stand firm and do not 
indulge in meaningless prating about good.*** p. 1091. 

‘*Shamer* excbums Plutarch here. 

[VII, 4] *Therelore in this they are no whit inferior to swine or sheep.... 
Actually, for the cleverer and more graceful animals the escape from evil is not the 
end. ... since once they have escape evil they instinctively seek out the good, or 
better, let us say that they reject everything painful or alien as an impediment to the 
pursuit of the real, better kernel of their nature." ([VIII, 1] For what is necessary is 
not good*, what is worth seeking and choosing lies beyond the escape 
from evil....)* p. 1091. 

Plutarch thinks himself very ivise when he says that besides the 
necessity of flying from evil, the animal seeks the good, the good 
that lies beyond the escape. Its animal nature lies precisely in the 
fsLCt that the animal seeks something good over-beyond. According 
to Emcunis, no good for man lies outside himself; the only good 
which he has in relation to the world is the negative motion to be 
free of it. 

That all this is understood individually in Epicurus follows from 
the principle of his philosophy, which he formulates with all its 
consequences; Plutarch’s syncretic senseless argumentation cannot 
measure up to this. 

[Vlll, 9] *Tor even if an itching of the skin or a rheumy flux in the eye is 
unplmant, it does not follow that sciatching the skin and wiping the eye are 
anything special; nor does it follow that if pain, fear of the gods and anxiety about 
what ai^dts one in Hades are evil, escape mm them is envi2>]e bliss [...]." p. 1091. 
[Vlll, 4] **No; these men coop up dietr dolight in guartm that are mall and 
cnun|ied ... advand^ beyond the usual stupid notions and taking as the final goal 
of wisdom that whi^, it would appear, is naturally present in irratkmal beasts. 
[VIII, 5] For if it maJtes no difference in the freedom of the body from pain 
idiether it has get free by itself or through nature, so too in ataraxy it is of no 
imgMmaace whether the unpertuibed conm^ is achieved by the soul or through 
nature.... [Vlll, 6] For likewise these gentlemen wifi be seen to be no better off 
than the brutes in this matter of not b^g distuibed by what awaits diem in Hades 
or by tales about the gods and of not anticipating endless anxiety or pain [...]." 
[pp. 1091-1092.] 

* (on this point Arimtle has quite different views; he teaches In the Motaphynes 
that necessity rules free men more than it does slaves).— > Nsis by Mam. 

* The manuscript here gives in brackets the m translation of the last 

sentence of the citationr—JCd. 
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[Vlll, 7] *\,.Epieufus hmadf ... snyi, *1/ tire urere nol tnmbUd wiih misgivings abvut 
msHors and again wiih ftar of dsaik and pain, ws should never havs stood tn mod of 
natumd philos^y,*** p. 1092. 

[VIII, 8] since, however, the aim of their theology is to have no fear of God, 
but instoid to be rid of anxieties, I should think that this condition is more securely 
in the possession of creatures that have no faintest notion of God than of those who 
have beim taught to think of him as injiumg no one. For they [the animals] have 
not been dejfivered from superstition, since they have never even been its vicdms; 
nor have they put ande the notion of the gods that is diatuibing, but have never 
even adopted it. [VIII, 9] The same is to be said of things in Hades.*' p* 1092. 

[VI1I,9-10] **[...] misgiving and dread of what comes after death is less the 
portion of those who have no preconception of death than of those who stUl have 
to conceive that death is no concern of ours. Death is a concern of these men to the 
extent that they reason about it and subject it to inquiry; but the brutes are 
relieved of any concern whatever for what is nothing to them, and when they avoid 
blows and wounds and being killed, they fear only that in death whkh the 
Epicureans fear as well." p. 1092. 

That the Epicureans are said to demand that mathematics 
should be shunned. Plutarch, op. cit., p. 1094D. 

[XII, 1] "... in admiration and most hearty commendation of one Apelles they 
write that from the beginning he held aloof from mathematics and thus kept 
himself unspotted." loc. cit. 

likewise history, etc., cf. Sext. Empiricus. Plutarch considers as a 
great fault of Metrodorus that the latter writes: 

[XII, 2] "[...] so if you must admit that you do not even know on which side 
Hector fought, or the opening lines of Homer's poem, or again what comes 
between, do not be dismayed." loc. cit. 

[XIll, 1] "[...] Epicurus ... says ... that the wise man is a lover of spectacles and 
yields to none in the enjoyment of musical and theatrical shows; but on the other 
hand he allows no place, even over the wine, for questions about music and the 
philological enquiries of critics", etc. p. 1095. 

[XV, 4] "Vhiy, the Epicureans Uiemselves assert that it is more pleasant to 
confer a benefit Aan to receive one." p. 1097. 

These aoxot * are precisely those qui in haeresim Epicuri UlapsV* 

[XVlIl, 5] "But Epicurus himself allowed that some pleasures come from 
fame." p. 1099. 

[...] more worthy of consideration than the above-quoted shallow 
moral objections of Plutarch is his polemic against the Epicurean 
theology, not that polemic as such, but because it is reveled how 
ordinary consciousness, adopting, on the whole, the Epicuiean 
standpoint, shies only before the obvious philosophical conclusion. 
Here one must always bear in mind that Epcurus is concerned 

• Themselves. — Ed. 

^ Who have fallen into the heresy of Epicurus^ — Ed. 
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neither with voluplas* nor with sensuous certainty, nor with any- 
thing else except the freedom of the mind and its freedom from 
determination. Therefore we diall go through Plutarch’s conadera- 
tions one by one. 

[XX, 3] **One point, that at the pleasure they derive from these views, has, I 
should say, been dealt with [by Epicurus]: where dieir theory is fortunate and 
successful, it docs remove /car and superstition in a way; but it gives twjcy&r favour of Ike 
gods. Instead it puts us in the same state of mind in relation to Ae gods, of neiAer 
Aetfif alarmed nor rejoicing* (i.e., being unrelated), **that we have in relation to 
Hyrcanian fishes, from which we expect neither good nor evil. [XX 4] But if we 
are to add anything to what has already been said, 1 think we can take this from 
them themselves: first, they disagree wi^ thpse who would do away with grief and 
tears and lamentations at the death of friends, and say that an absence of grief 
extending to complete insensibility stems from another, greater evil: callousness or 
unrestrained ambition and infatuation. Hence they say that it is better to be moved 
somewhat and to grieve and to melt into tears and fret and manifest other 
sentiments which make one appear soft-hearted and affectionate. [XX, 5] For this is 
what Epicurus said in many o&er passages....** [p.] p. [1100-]U01. 

Plutarch does not understand the fear of God at all in the sense 
that Epicurus does; he does not grasp how philosophical conscious- 
ness wishes to free itself from it. Hie ordinary man is not 
aware of this. Plutarch therefore quotes trivial empirical examples 
showing how little terror this belief has for people at large. 

In contrast to Epicurus, Plutarch first considers the belief of the 
TToUoi ^ in God and says that with the multitude this habit of mind 
indeed takes the form of fear; to be precise, sensuous fear is the 
only form in which he can grasp the anguish of the free spirit in 
face of a personal almighty being which absorbs freedom in itself 
and is, therefore, exclusive. He says: 

1. [XXI, 3] Those who fear him (God): *Tf they fear him as a ruler gracious to 
the good and hostile to the wicked, they are fre^ by this one fear from doing 
wrong and do not need many redeemers, and since they let evil die down within 
themselves, in all calm, they are less tormented than those who make use of it and 
behave impudently but suddenly experience anxiety and regret.'* p. 1101. 

And so by this sensuous fear they are protected againM evil, as 
though this immanent fear were not evil. What is then the essence 
of the emtHiically evil? That the individual shuts himself off from 
his eternal nature in his eminrical nature; but is that not the same 
as to shut his eternal nature out of himself, to apprehend it in the 
form of persistent isolation in self, in the form of the emfnrical, 
and hence to consider it as an empirical god outride self? Or must 
the stress be laid on the form of the relatitm? Th«i God is 

* neuttie.— £<L 
Mnkitttde.— £4. 
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punitive in relation to the evil, lenient in relation to the Rood; and 
the evil here is what is evil to the eminrical individual, ana the good 
what is good to the emi»rical individual, for otherwise whence wouU 
this fear and this hope come, since the individual is concerned with 
what is evil and what is good for him? In this relation God is merely 
what is common to *all the consequences that empirical evil actions 
can have. So does the empirical individual refrain from doing evil 
out of fear lest from the good which he achieves by evil actions a 
greater evil will result and a greater good wUl be forfeited, that is to 
say, in order that the continuity of his well-being will not be broken 
by the immanent possibility of being snatched out of that continuity? 

Is that not the same thing as Epicurus teaches in plain words: 
do not act unjustly, so as not to go in continual fear of being 
punished? This immanent relation of the individual to his 
axopogia * is therefore presented as a relationship to a god ex- 
isting outside the individual, but again having no other content than 
this AxopfliSla , which is here continuity of well-bding. Fear of the 
future, that condition of insecurity, is here inserted into the remote 
consciousness of God, considered as a condition which pre-exists 
in him, but also as a mere threat, and therefore precisely as 
in individual consciousness. 

2. Plutarch says that this striving towards God also procures 
voluptas^ 

[XXI, 6] **No, wherever it believes and conceives most firmly that God is 
present, there more than anywhere else it puts away all feelings of pain, fear, and 
worry, and gives itself up so far to pleasure that it indulges in a playful and merry 
inebriation in amatory matters.../' p. 1101. 

He goes on to say that old men, women, merchants, and kings 
rejcxce in religious feast days.... 

[XXI, 8] "For it is not the abundancse of wine or the attraction of the meats that 
cheer the heart at festivak, but good h<^ and the belief in the benign presence of 
God and his gracious aoceptanoe of what is done." p. 1 102. 

There is need for closer study of how Plutarch describes this 
rejcHcing, this volvptas. 

Rrst he says that the soul is most free from sorrow, fear and 
anxiety when God is present. So the presence of God is defined as 
freedom of the soul mm fear, sorrow and anxiety. This freedom 
is manifested in exuberant rejoicing, for this is the individual 
soul’s positive manifestation of Ais its condition. 

• Ataraxy^Ed. 

* Pleasure. — Ed. 
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Further: the accidental difference of the individual situatitm 
disappears where this pleasure exists. And thus the individual is 
freed from his other determinations and in this rejoicing the 
individual as such is determined, and this is a substantial determi- 
nation. Finally, the pleasure is not in the separate enjoyment, but 
in the certainty that God is not something separate, but that his 
ctmtent is to rejmce over this pleasure of the individual, to look 
down benevolently on it, and hence to be himself in the determi- 
nation of the rejcHcing individual. Therefore what is deified and 
celebrated here is the deified individuality as such, freed from its 
oastomary bonds, therefore the 90^c* ** of Epicurus with his 
God is worshipped not as non-present God, but as 
the present pleasure of the individual. This God has no further 
determination. Yes, the true form in which this freedom of the 
individual emerges here is enjoyment, and indeed individual, 
sensuous enjoyment, the enjoyment which is not disturbed. 
'Atapo^ta therefore hovers overhead as the general conscious- 
ness, but it manifests itself as the sensuous volvptas of Epicurus, 
except that what is here a living isolated condition is there total 
consciousness of life, and that for this reason the individual 
manifestation in Epicurus is more indifferent [to external con- 
ditions], more animated by its soul, by itapaila, while in 
Plutarch this element is more lost in individuality and both are 
directly blended, and therefore are directly separate. Such is the 
pitiful outcome of the differentiation of the divine which Plutarch 
asserts in his polemic against Epicurus. And, to make another 
remark, if Plutarch says that kings do not enjoy their ptMicis 
conxnviis et viscenUionUms'^ so much as the sacrificial meals, this 
means nothing else than that in the first case enjoyment is con- 
sidered as something human, accidental, and in the second as 
divine, that individum enjoyment is considered as divine, which is 
precisely Epicurean. 

From this relation of the irovtjpol'* and the twXXoI* to God 
Plutarch distinguishes the relation of the ^Xtiov ^IvdptBnttv 
xai dtofiXfoTa'cov yivoc.^ We shall see what point he wins here 
against Epicurus. 


* true man^Ed. 

** Ataraxy. — Ed. 

' Public feasts and entertainments. — Ed. 

** Bad.— £d. 

* Multitude/— £d. 

* Best men and most agreeable to God. — Ed. 
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Plutarch says: 

pCXll, l-S] what great pleasures they have through their pure notions 
about God, who for them is the guide to all blessings, the father of everything 
honourable, and may no more do than suHer anything base. For he is good, and in 
none that is good arises envy about aught or fear or anger Or hatred; for it is as 
much the functionof heat to chill instead of warm as it is of good to harm. By its na- 
ture anger is infinitely far removed from favour, wrath from goodwill, and from love 
ol man and kindness, hosdfity and a forbidding disposition; for the one set belong 
to virtue and power, the other to weakness and vke. Hence the deity cannot hstve 
in itself anger and favour together; rather, because it is God's nature to bestow 
favour and lend aid, it is npt his nature to be angry and to do harm." p. 1 102. 

The philosophical meaning of the proposition that God is the 
iqYCJtwv ayaO&v * and the father itavtisy xaliuv ** is that this is not a 
preidicate of God, but that the idea of good is the divine itself. But 
according to Plutarch a quite different result follows. Good is 
taken in the strictest opposition to evil, for the former is a 
manifestation of virtue and of power, die latter of weakness, 
privation and badness. Judgment, difference, is therefore removed 
out of God, and this is precisely a baac principle with Epicurus, 
who is therefore quite consistent when he finds this absence of 
difference in man theoretically as well as practically in his 
immediate identity, in sensuousness, whereas in God he finds it in 
pure otium. The God who is determined as good by removal of 
judgment is the vend, for every determination carries in it an 
aspect which it receives in contrast to others and encloses in itself, 
and hence reveals in opposidon and contradiedon its its 

)tTdoc,<‘ its * to renounce itself. Plutarch therefore gives the 
same determination as Emeurus, but only as an image, as ima^ina- 
don, which the latter calls by its conceptual name and does away 
with the human image. 

There is therefore a false ring to the question: 

PCXIl, 5] "Do you think that thoM viho deny providence require any further 
puidihment, and are not adequatdy punished «^en they deprive themt^et of so 
great a pleasure and ddight?” [pp. 1 102-1 lOS.] 

For it must be affirmed, on the contrary, that he experiences 
more pleasure in the contempladon of the divine who sees it as 
pure bliss in itself, without any notionless anthropomorphic 
reladcms, than he who does the opposite. It is already in itself bfiss 
to have the thought of pure bHss, however abstractly it be 

* Master-principle of all good. — Ed. 

’’ Of all that is beaudful. — Ed 
Wmhr- Ed 

' Hatred.— JEd. 
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apprehend^, as we can see from the Indian holy men. Besides, 
Plutarch has ahtdished np^vota* by opposing evil, difference, to 
God. His further descTif^ns are purely notionless and syncretic, 
and besides, he shows in everything diat he is concerned only 
with the tndividuai, not with God. That is why Ejucurus is 
so hbnest as not to make God bother about the individual. 

The internal dialectics of Plutarch’s thinking thus necessarily 
leads him back to speak about the individual soul instead of about 
the divinity, and he arrives at the \6foi nspl Of £{^rus 

he says: 

[XXIll, 6] “Conaeqaently it (the loul) it ovei^ed at receiving dut mott sapient 
and godlike doctrine that for it the end of suffering means ruin, destrueiion and being 
nolbing.” p. 1103. 

One must not let oneself be misled by Hutarch’s unctuous 
words. We shall see how he negates each one of his deter- 
minations. Already the artificial meaiu of escape toS xaxSg 
npdixtstv itipas'' and then in tontrast AttoXiadat'* andy^ap^vat* and 
jtijdiv tivat,' show where the centre of gravity is, how thin one side is 
and the oAer three times stronger. 

The study is divided again into that of the attitudes of, first, the 
x6v a^lsMiv xal noviipav,* then the noXX&y xal titisx«v,<‘ and finally 
the intttx&v xal vo5v s][AyMsv‘ (p. 1104) to the doctrine of the 
continued existence of the soul. Already this division into hard 
and fast qualitative difflirences shows how little Plutarch under- 
stands £{^urus, who, as a philosopher, condders the position of 
the human soul in general; and if, despite its determination as 
transient, he remains sure of i Plutarch diould have seen that 

every fdtilosopher involuntarily extols a vjiovfi which is alien to him 
in his fimitation. Fear is i^ain adduced as a means of improve- 
ment for the unjust. We have already dealt with this pmnt. For in 
fear, and indeed an inner, unextinguishable fear, man is deter- 
mined as animal, and it is i^solutely indifferent to the animal how 


* Providence. — Ed. 

° Condderatkm on the louL — Ed. 

* The end of tuffeting. — Ed. 
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it is kept in check . If a philosopher does not find it outrageous to 
consider man as an animal, he cannot be made to understand 
anything. 

[XXVI, 1-21 “The great majority, free from fear of what happens in Hades, 
have a myth-inspired expectation of eternal life; and the love of being, the oldest 
and most powei^l of all our passions, provides pleasure and bliss overcoming that 
childish terror.” p. 1 104. “Indeed, when men have lost children, a wife, or friends, 
Ihty would mther have them exist somewhere in hardship and survive than be utterly taken 
away and destroyed and reduced to nothing; and they like to hear such expressions 
used of the dying as *he is leaving us* or ‘going to dwell elsewhere* and all that 
represent death as a change of residence of the soul but not as destruction.,./* p. 1 104. 

[XXVI, 5] “Such expressions as ‘it is ^ emt and *he has perished and *heisno mord 
distuib them.... [XXVll, 1-3] ... but they are deah the finishing blow by those 
who say: *We men are bom but fmce; there is no second time..,/ Indeed, by discounting 
the present moment as a minute fraction, or rather as nothing at all, in comparison 
with all time, men let it pass without enjoying it. They neglect virtue and action 
and despise themselves as creatures of a day, impermanent and bom for no high 
end.** [p. 1 104.] “For being without sensation and dissolved and the doctrine that what 
has no sensation is nothing to us does not remove the terror of deadt, but radter confirms it 
by adding what amounts to proof. For this is the very thing our nature dreads: ... the 
dissolution of the soul into what has neither drought nor feeling; and Epicurus, by making 
the dissolution a scattering into emptiness and atoms, does still more to root out our hope 
of immortality, for which, I had dmost said, all men and all women are ready to be tom 
to pieces by Cerbems and carry water to the leaky um, if only they may still 
continue to be and not to be blotted out.** p. 1 105. 

We now come to the view of the ndUei ,* although it becomes ap- 
parent in the end that there are not many who do not share it and 
that, indeed, all, Um irevtoc,'’ swear allemance to this banner. 

Actually there is no qualitative difference from the preceding 
stage, but what appeared in the form of animal fear appears here 
in the form of human fear, the form of feeling. The content 
remains the same. 

We are told that the desire to be is the oldest love; of course, 
the most abstract and therefore the oldest love is love of self, love 
of one’s own particular being. But actually that would be to 
formulate the matter too bluntly, it is taken back again and 
surrounded with an ennobling radiance by the appearance of 
feding. So he who loses wife and children wishes that they dioukf 
be somewhere, even if thirds are bad with them, rather than mat they 
should have completely ceased to be. Simply as a matter of love, 
the wife and the child of the individual as such are cherished 
deeply and faithhilly in his heart — a much higher form of bang 
than em|Mrical existence. But the matter stands in a different way. 

* Mttkkude.— £(L 
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Wife and child in empirical existence are merely wife and child, 
insofar as the individual himself exists empirically. The fact that 
he wants to be assured that they are somewhere, in spatial 
sensuousness, even if things are bad with them, rather than that 
they do not exist at all, means nothing more than that the 
individual wishes to be conscious of his own empirical existence. 
The cloak of love was only a shadow; the naked empirical ego, 
self-love, the oldest love is the kernel, and it has not bran 
rejuvenated into any .more concrete, more ideal form. Plutarch is 
of the opinion that the name of change sounds more pleasant than 
that of completely ceasing to exist. But the change must not be a 
qualitative one; the individual ego in its individual being must 
persist; the name is therefore only the sensuous presentation of that 
which it is, and is meant to signify the opposite. It is therefore a lying 
fiction. The thing must not be changed, but only put in a dark place, 
the interposition of fantastic remoteness is only intended to conceal 
the qualitative leap — and every qualitative difference is a leap, 
without which there is no ideality. 

Plutarch is further of the opinion that this consciousness of 
finiteness makes one weak and inactive, [generates] dissatisfaction 
with the present life; only it is not life that passes away, but merely 
this individual beings If this individual being considers itself as 
excluded from this persisting universal life, can it become richer and 
fuller by maintaining its tininess for an eternity? Does this relation 
change, or does it not rather remain ossified in its lifelessness? Is it 
not die same whether it finds itself in this indifferent relation to life 
today or whether this lasts hundreds of thousands of years? 

Finally Plutarch says outright that it is not the content, the 
form, that matters, but the being of the individual. To be, even 
though tom to pieces by Cerberus. What is then the content of his 
teaching on immortality? That the individual, abstracted from the 
quality which gives him here his individual position, persists not 
as the being of a content, but as the atomistic form of being; is 
that not the same as what Epicurus says, namely, that the 
individual soul becomes dissolved and returns into the form of the 
atoms? To ascribe feeling to these atoms as such, even though it is 
granted that the content of this feeling is indifferent, is but an 
illogical fantasy. Plutarch therefore teaches the Epicurean doctrine 
in his polemic against E{Mcurus: but he does not forget always to 
present the sTvat* as the most fearful thing. This pure 
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being-for-self is the atom. If in general the individual is assured of 
immortality not in his content, which, insofar as it is general, exists 
in itself in general, and, insofar as it is form, eternally individual- 
ises itself, if as individual being he is assured of immortality, then 
the concrete differentiation of the being-for-self ceases to exist, for 
the differentiation does not mean that the individual continues to 
exist, but that the eternal persists, unlike the trandent, and all that 
this comes to is the assertion that the atom as such is eternal and 
that the animate returns to this its basic form. 

Epicurus carries his teaching on immortality thus far, but he is 
philosophical and consistent enough to call it by its name, to say 
that the animate returns to the atomistic form. No compromise 
helps here. If some concrete differentiation of the individual must 
disappear, as is shown by life itself, then all those differentiations 
must disappear which are not in themselves universal and eternal. 
If the individual must nevertheless be indifferent to this 
fietaPoXif),* then there remains only this atomistic husk of the 
former content; that is the teaching on the eternity of the atoms. 

To whom eternity is as time 
And time as eternity, 

He from all strife 
Is free, 

says Jacobus Bohemus.^®* 

[XXVIII, 1] “Hence in abolishing belief in immortality they [the Epicureans] 
also abolish the sweetest and greatest hopes of the multitude.*’ p. 1105. 

If therefore Plutarch says that with immortality Epicurus takes 
away the sweetest hopes of the multitude, he would have been far 
more correct if he had said what he says meaning something else, 

[XXVII, 3] he “does not remove [the terror of death] but rather explains it.” 
[p. 1105.] 

Epicurus does not negate this view, he explains it, he expresses 
it as a concept. 

We now come to the class of the sitisiacSv and voOv ey6vtc»v. ^ 
Needless to say, it by no means takes us any further than the 
preceding, but what at first appeared as animal fear, then as 
human fear, as anxious suspiration, as reluctance to give up 
atomistic being, now appears in the form of arrogance, of 


• Change^ — Ed, 

^ Decent and reasonable. — Ed. 
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demand, of entitlement. Hence this class, as Plutarch describes it, 
departs molt of all from reason. The lowest class puts forward no 
claims; the second weeps and will put up with anything to save the 
atomistic bong; the third is the philistine who exclaims, **My God, 
that would be too much, that such a clever, honest feUow should 
have to go to the devUI” 

[XXVni, M] **What then do we bdieve about the hopes of the good, whose 
lives have been pious and upright and who anticipate in the other world not evil, 
but the most beautiful and godly gifts? For in the first place, just as the athletes do 
not receive a wreath without a contest, but only when they have contested and won, 
so it is not to be wondered at, that those believe that the reward for victory tn life 
will be conferred on Ae good only after life are intent on virtue; these hopes include 
also that of seeing at the deserved punishment of Aose who in Aeir weaUh and power 
are injurious and insolent now and in Aeir fidly laugh to scorn Aose who are better Aon 
Aey, In the next place, no one longing for truth and the vision of reality has ever 
been able to find full satisfaction in this world.... Hence 1 regard death as a great 
and perfect Messing since only in that other world wiU the soul live its real life, 
whereas [here] it does not truly live, but is as in a dream." p. 1 105. 

So these good and clever men expect the reward for life after 
life; but how inconsistent it is, in that case, to expect life again as a 
reward for life, since for them the reward for life is something 
qualitatively different from life. This qualitative difference is again 
clothed in fiction, life is not raised to any higher sphere, but 
transferred to another place. They only pretend to despise life, 
they are pot concerned with anything better, they only clothe their 
hope in a demand. 

They despise life, but [for them] their atomistic existence is the 
good thing in that life and they covet the eternity of their 
atomistic being, which is the good. If to them the whole of life 
seemed a spectre, something bad, whence their consciousness of 
being good? Only from knowledge of themselves as atomistic 
being, and Plutarch goes so far as to say that they are not satisfied 
with that consciousness, that because the empiric^ individual exists 
only insofar as he is seen by another, these good men rejmce now 
because after death those who until then despised them will truly 
see them as good and will have to recognise them and be punished 
because they did not previously consider them to be good. What a 
demandl The bad must recognise them in life as good and they 
themselves do not recognise the universal powers of life as good! 
Is that not the pride of the atom screwed up to the highest pitch? 

Is that not 8ayin|[ in plain language how arrogant and self-con- 
ceited the eternal is made and how eternal the arid betng-for-self 
is made when it has content! It is of no avail to conceal this with 
phrases, to say that nobody can satisfy his curiosity in this respect. 
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This demand does not express anything else than that the 
general must exist in the form of the individual as [individual] 
consciousness, and that this demand is eternally fulfilled by the 
general. But inasmuch as it is demanded that it should be present 
in this empirical, exclusive being-for-self, it means nothing but that 
it is a question not of the general, but of the atom. 

So we see how Plutarch, in his polemic against Epicurus, says 
the same thing as Epicurus at every step; but Epicurus develops 
the conclusions simply, abstractly, truly and plsunly and knows 
what he is talking about, whereas Plutarch everywhere says 
something else than what he means to say and at bottom also 
means something else than what he says. 

That is in general the relationship of common consciousness to 
philosophical consciousness. 


[III.] 2. PLUTARCH, COLOTES, XYLANDER EDITION 

[I, 1] “Colotes, my dear Satuminus, whom Epicurus used to call affectionately 
his *Colly' and *Collikins*, brought out a book entitled On the PoirU that Conformity to 
the Doctrines of tiie Other PhUosophers ActuaUy Makes It Impossible to Live** p. 1107. 

If in the preceding dialogue Plutarch tried to prove to Epicurus 
quod non beate vivi possil* according to his, Epicurus’, philosophy, now 
he tries to vindicate the of the other philosophers against 

this objection on the part of the Epicureans. We shall see whether he 
succeeds better with this task than with the preceding one, in which 
the polemic can in effect be called a panegyric in favour of Epicurus. 
This dialogue has an important bearing on Epicurus* relationship to 
th^ other philosophers. Colotes makes a good joke when he oners 
Socrates hay instead of bread and asks him why he does not put his 
food in his ear, but in his mouth. Socrates occupied himself with very 
trivial matters, this being a necessary consequence of his historicsd 
position. 

[Ill, 3] “Leonteus ... writes ... that Democritus was honoured by Epicurus for having 
embraced the true teochtng before him, and ... because he had first discovered the 
principles of nature,** p. 1 108. 

[VI, 3] **... the man who asserts that the majority are deceived in supposing that 
what heats is heating and what cools is cooling [is himself deceived] if he does not 
believe that from what he asserts it follows that nothing is of one nature more than 
of another." p. 1110. 


* That it is not possible to live happify. — Ed. 

° Doctrines. — Ed 
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Plutairh feels an itch every time Epicurus’ philosophical logic 
breaks through to the front. The philistine is of the opinion that 
whoever argues that the cold is not cold and the warm is not 
warm, relying on the way such things are judged by the multitude 
in accordance with their sensations, deceives himself when he fails 
to assert that neither the one nor the other exists. Our learned 
friend doeH not realise that the differentiation is thus merely 
transferred from the object to consciousness. If one wishes to solve 
this dialectic of sensuous certitude in itself, one must admit that 
the attribute is in the combination, in the relation of sensuous 
knowledge to the sensuous, and as this relation is directly 
differentiated, so must the attribute also be directly differentiated. 
Thus the error will not be ascribed either to the object or to 
knowledge, but the whole of sensuous certainty will be considered 
as this fluctuating process. He who has not the dialectical power to 
negate this sphere as a whole, he who wishes to let it remain, must 
also be satisfied with the truth as it is present within this sphere. 
Plutarch is too incompetent a gentleman to do the former, and too 
honest and clever to do the latter 

[VII, 4] so that of every quality we can truly say, ‘It no more is than is not’; 
for to those affected in a certain way the thing is, but to those not so affected it is 
not.” p. 1110. 

So, Plutarch says, one would have to say of every property that 
it no more is than is not, for it changes according to the way one is 
affected. His question alone suffices to show that he does not 
understand the matter. He speaks of a fixed bdng or non-being as 
a predicate. But the being of the sensuous consists rather in not 
being such a predicate, in not being a fixed being or non-being. 
When I separate these in this way, I separate precisely that which 
is not separated in sensuousness. Ordinary thinking always has 
ready abstract predicates which it separates from the subject. All 
philosophers have made the predicates themselves into subjects. 

a) Epicurus and Democritus 

[VII, 2] “He [Colotes] says that Democritus* words ^colour is by convention, sweet by 
conventicm, a compound by convention, ... [what is real is the void] and the atoms’ 
are in conflict with our senses, and that anyone who abides by this reasoning and 
appMes it is nol capable of refleOing v^uther he is [dead] or alive/* [VIII, 3] “Against 
this proposition I have nothing to object, but I must say that this is as inseparable 
from EpCswrus* doctirine as shape and weight are by their own [the £{^reans*] assertion 
inseparable from the atom. [VIII, 4-5] For whaS does Democritus say? that 
entUiiS infimte in number, indivisible and differerO, destitute moreover of quality 
and of perception, move scattered about in the void; that when they draw near one 
another or collide or become entangled the resulHng aggregate appears in the one case 
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to be water, in others fire, a plant, or a man, hut that everything really it atoms, ideas', as 
he coils dtem, and nodsing else. For there is no generation from the nonrexistent, and again 
nothing can be generated from the existent, as the atoms owing to their solidity can be 
neither affect^ nor changed. JFrom this it follows that no colour comes frmn the 
colourless, and no natute or mind from things without qualitm,,,, [Vlll, 6] 
Dsmocrihis is therefore to be censured not for admitting dse consequences which flow from 
his prirscifrles, hut for setting up principles dsat lead to these consequences. For he should not 
have posited immutable first eUrnents; but having posited them, he should have tdnerved 
fkal the generation of any quality becomes impossible and denied it although he had 
noted it. But Epicurus it quite unreasonable when he says duU he lays down the same 
first principles, but does not say that 'colour is by convention* and so the other qualities. 
[Vlll, 7] If this is the case with 'noUsaying*, does he not then admit that he is following 
his usual practice; for he does away with providersce and says he has left piety, he entertains 
friendship for the sake of pleasure, and says that he is ready to assume the greatest pains 
for friertdr, and he posits an infinite universe but does not elimiruUe \ip* and. down*,** 

[pp. 1110-1111.] 

[IX, 1-2] **"M/hat then? Did not Plato too and Aristotle and Xenocrates find themselves 
producing gold from somethirsg not gold ... and everythv^ dse from four simple and 
primary bodies?' ... But in their view the first prind^ combine at die outset to generate 
every diing and bring with them their inherent qualities as no inconsiderable provision; 
and when they have combined, and wet has come together with dry, cold with hot, and 
so on, bodies which interact on each other and change throughout, dien by anodier mixture 
they bring into being anodier product. [IX, 3] But the atom stands alone and is destitute of 
any generative power, and when it collides with another owing to its bardncss and mistanco 
it undofgoos a shock, but it noitbor suffers nor causes any filler effect. Rather the atoms 
receive and inflict blows for all time, and are unable to pmduco a living thing or mind or 
natural being or even to produce out of diemsehes a common moss or a single heap in their 
constant colliding and scattering." p. 1111. 


b) Epicurus and Empedocles 

[X, 1] "But Golotes ... fastens in turn on Empedocles, ... who writes: 
This too 111 tell thee: 

No nature is there of a mortal thing 
Nor any curst fatality of death. 

Mixture alone there is and dissolution 

Of things commingled, and men call them nature." p. 1111. 

[X, 2] “1 for one do not see to what extent it is in conflict with life to ossumo that 
diere can be neither generation of the non-existent nor destruction of the neisttitt, bill fbol 
'generation* is a name given to the corqunction of certain existents loitb otio anolbor, and 
'death* a name given to their separation. That he used *nature' in the sense of 
generation Empedocles has indicated by opposing death to it. [X, 3] But if th^ 
who say that generation is a mixing and doith a dissolution do not and cannot Kve, 
what else do they [the Epicureans] do? Yet when Empedocles cements and joins the 
elements together by the operation of heat, softness, etc., he somehow opens the way for 
them to a 'mixture* that coalesces into a natural un^; whereas those [i.e., the 
Epicureans] who herd together unchangeable and unresponsive atoms produce nodiing out 
of them, but cause on uninterrupted series of ctMisions among die atoms. For an 
entanglement that is supposed to prevent dissohition produces rather an intennti- 
catkm of the coflisions, so that i^at they call generation is neither mixture nor 
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cohedon, but cmfusion afid conflkt pC, 4] ... io that nothing, not even an inanimate 
body, is produced out of them; [X, 5] while perception, mind, int^igence and 
thought cannol to much as be conceived, even with the best lai will, as aiidng 
among void and atoms, things which taken separately havt na quality and which on 
meeting are not thereby affected or chang^; indeed their meeting or fudon 
produces neither mixture nor coalescence, but only shocks and rebounds. pC, 6] 
Thus by suck doctrines life and the existence of living things are made impossible, since 
they are based on principles which are void, impasdve, godless, and moreover 
incapable of mixture or fudon.** PU, 1-2] '*Then how can they claim to leave room 
for a thing's nature, for a soul, for a living being? As they do for an oath, for 
prayer, for sacrifice, for worship ... in words, by affirmation, by pretending, by naming 
dtfigs whUe by ddr principles and their doctrines they do away with all tkts. ^ by Siature* 
they merely mean a &ing that naturally is, and by ^generation' a thing generated, just as 
something wooden is commonly cs^ed Hvood* and what harmonises 'harmony'." 
[p]p. I111H1112. 

pel, 2] "Why (says Colotes, scilicet adversus Empedoden^) do we wear ourselves 
out, toiling for ourselves and seddng certain things and avoiding others? For 
neither do we exist nor live in association with others. pCl, S] Why never fear,’ one 
might say, 'my dear little Colotes; no one keeps you from taking care of yourself 
when he teaches that Colotes' nature is nothing but Colotes himself or from 
attending to affairs (affairs for you and your company being pleasures) when he 
points out that there is no nature of cakes or odours or intercourse, but that there 
are cakes and perfumes and women.’ pCI, 4] No more does the grammarian, who 
says that 'Heracles’ strength’ is Heracles himself [, deny the existence of Heracles]; 
nor do those who declm that accords and rafterings are mere forms of speech 
deny the existence of sounds and rafters....’’ 

pel, 5] *When Epicurus says, 'the nature of exitting things is bodies and void’, 
do we take him to mean that 'nature’ is distinct from 'existing things’, or simply to 
indicate 'existing things’ and nothing more, just as it is his habit for instance to use 
the expression *the nature of void’ for *void’ and, by Zeus, *the nature of the 
universe’ for 'the universe’? p. 1112. 

pCl, 6] "What else, then, has Empedocles done when he teaches that nature is 
not dittinct from that which is generated nor death from what dies?" p. 1112. 

Empedocles is quoted: 

pCl, 7-8] "When what is mixed [comes] to the light of day 
As man or as a beast or plant or bird, 

[Men say] 'tis ^m; but the parts disjoined 
Unhappy fate.’ 

Though Colotes cites these lines himself, he fails to see that Empedocles did not 
aboliah men, beasts, etc., by saying they are produced by the mixture of the 
elements — but rather, when he Aowed how wrong those are who call this 
combination and separation *nature', Vinhappy fate’ and lurid death’, he did not 
wish to abolish the use of the current expr^ons for them." [p. 1118.] 
pen, 1-2] "'FooisI For they have no thoughts that ran^e afar 

Who kxdi for birth of what was not before 
Or for a thing to die and whdly peririi.* 

These are the words of one who says in ringing tones lor all who have ears to hear 
that he does not admfish generation, but onfy generation from the non-exiitent; nor 

* To wit, to Empedocles.— Ed 
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abolish destruction, but only out and out destruction, that is, the destruction that 
reduces to non-existence.*' [p. 1113.] 

[XII, 31 "*No sage in his prophetic soul would say 

That, while men live (this thing they call their life*), 

So long they are, and suffer good and ill; 

But both b^ore the joining of their frame, 

And once it is disjoined, why, they are nothing.’ 

For these are not the words of one who denies the existence of men who have been 
bom and are living, but rather of one vdio takes both the unborn and the already 
dead to exist.” [p. 1113.] ^ 

[XII, 4-5]^ ”[...] but [Colotes] says that in Empedocles* view wc shall never so 
much as hdl ill or receive a wound. But how can one who says that before life and 
after life each person suffers ‘good and ill*, leave no suffering to the living? Who is 
it, Colotes, that really fmd themselves m^>ervious to wounds and disease? You 
yourselves, compacted of atom and void, neither of which has any sensation. Not 
this is objectionable, but that there is nothing to give you pleasuie either, since 
your atom does not receive the causes of pleasure and your void does not respond 
to them.” p. 1113. 


c) Epicurus and Parmenides. 

[XIII, 2-3] ”Yet I do not see how, by saying that *the universe is one*, he has 
made it impossible for us to live. So Epicurus too, when he says that the universe* 
is infinite, ungenerated and imperishadble, and subject neither to increase nor 
diminution, speaks of the universe as of some one thing. When he premises at the 
beginning of his treatise that the nature of things is atoms and void^, he treats that 
nature as one, dividing it into two parts, one of them actually nothing, but termed 
by you and your company Intangible', 'empty*, and *bodiless*. So that for you too 
the universe is one.... [Xlll, 5] Observe right here the sort of first principles you 
people premise for generation: infinity and the void — the void incapadble of action, 
incapable of being acted upon, bodiless; the infinite disordered, irrational, elusive, 
disrupting and confounding itself because of a multiplicity that defies control or 
limitation. [XIII, 6] Parmenides, for one, has abolished neither 'fire* nor *watei^ ... 
nor 'cities lying in Europe and Asia* (in Colotes* words).... [XIII, 8] But before all 
others and even before Socrates he saw that nature has in it something that we 
apprehend by opinion, and again something that we apprehend by the intellect....” 
[pp 1113-1114.] 

”... what belongs to the world of the intdlect ... is 

*Entire, unmoving and unborn*, 

to quote his own wprds, and is always like itself and enduring in what it is....** 
[p. 1114.] 

"Colotes says outright that Parmenides makes a clean sweep of all things by 
affirming that the universe is one.” [p. 1114.] 

[Xlll, 9] ”... the world of the intellect ... which he calls 1>eing* because it is 
eternal and imperishable, and 'one* because it is uniform with itsdf and admits of 
no variation; while he puts what belongs to the vmrld of the senses under tihe head 
of disordered and moving nature.” [p. 1114.] 

[XIII, 10] ” ‘Here most persuasive truth...* 
which deals wiih what is thought and forever unalterably the same, and there 
'... man's beliefs, that lack all true persuasion*. 
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because thejjr deal ivith objects admitting all manner of changes, accidents, and 
irregularities.** p. 1114. 

**Thus the contention that being is one was no denial of the plural and 
perceptible, but an indication of its distmction from what is thought.'* p. 1114. 

d) Epkurus and PUUo 

A proof of Plutarch’s unphilosophical manner of thinking is 
provided by the foUowing passs^e on Aristotle: 

[XIV, 4] '*As for the idsas for which he (Ck>lote8*) denounces Plato, Aristotle, 
who everywhere assails them and brings up against them every sort of c^jection in 
his treatises on ethics and on physics and in his popular dialogues, was held hy some to 
bi more corUentious than phUosophtcal in his aUtiude to this doctrine and bent on 
undermining Plato's philosophy.,./* p. 1 1 15. 

[XV, 2] **[...] but he [Colotes], who has not a grain of wisdom, took 'man is not* 
to be one and the same as *man is non-existent*. But in Plato's view there is a world 
of difference between 'ts not* and *is non-existenf, for by the former is meant the denial of 
any kind of being, by the latter the otherness of the partaken and what si partakes in [XV, 
3] that later phOosof^ers brought under the head of a mere difference of genus 
and species, and went no higher because they became involved in greater problems 
of k>g^." 

(Yet another passage from which one can see the immanent, 
self-satisfied stupdity bead PlvtardiV’) 

PCV, 4] "The rehtkm of the partaken in to the partaker i, that of cauK to 
matter, model to copy, power to effect.” p. 1115. 

If Plutarch says about Hato’s doctrine of ideas, 

[XV, 7] "... he doe* not deny the sensuous, but asserts that idiat is thought has 
being”, p. 1116, 

it is because the stupid eclectic does not see that this is precisely 
tdiat Plato must be reproached with. He does not negate the 
sensuous, but he asserts that what is thought has being. Thus 
sensuous being is not expressed in thought, and what is thought 
too has a being, so that two realms of being exist one beside the 
other. Here one can see how easily Plato’s pedantry finds a 
resptmse among common men, and as for Plutarch’s philosophical 
views, we can class him among the common men. It goes without 
saying that what in Hato appears original, necessary, at a certain 
st^e of general fdiilosofi^ical development splendid, is in an 
inmvidual' witnesang the departure of the ancient world a shallow 
resuniscence of the ecstasy of a dead man, a lamp of antediluvian 


* Man's manuKiipC has; Aiiitotle. — Ed. 

Of bletMd Phitarcb^Xd. 
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times, the perverseness of an old man who has relapsed into 
childhood. 

There can be no better criticism of Plato than Plutarch’s praise. 

pev, 7] “He docs not deny the effect produced on us and made perceptible in 
us, but points out to those who follow him that there art other things more stable 
and more enduring" 

(notions abstracted from sensuous perception and hollow) 

"in being because they neither begin nor come to an end nor are subject to any 
influence 

(note jJi'iiTe — jufjxi — — 3 negative determinations), 

"and teaches by formulating the difference more clearly in words" 

(correct, the difference is a nominal one), 

**to call the one things that are and the other things that come to be." p. 1 1 16. 

[XV, 8] "The more recent [philosophers] have also done the like; they refuse to 
many important realides the name of being — the void, dme, place and, generally, 
the whole class of nameable things, which includes all real ones. For these, t^ey say, 
though they are not being', are nevertheless 'something'; and they continue to 
make use of them in their lives and their philosophy as permanent and enduring 
magnitudes." p. 1116. 

Plutarch now addresses Colotes and asks whether they them- 
selves do not distinguish between stable and transient being, etc. 

Now Plutarch becomes wt^gish and says: 

[XVI, 2] "... but Epicurus is wiser than Plato in acknowledging that all alike 
have being.... He holds that the transient has the same being as the eternal ... and 
realides that can never divest themselves of their being the same as those whose 
being lies in the fact that they are acted upon and changed and which never 
remain the same. [XVI, 3] Yet if Plato was indeed gready mistaken in this, he 
should be called to account for confusion of terms by those who speak better 
Greek." p. 1116. 

It is amusing to listen to this sw^gering respectability which 
thinks itself clever. He himself, that is, Plutarch, reduces the 
Platonic differentiation of being to two names, and yet on the 
other hand claims that the Eincureans are wrong when they 
ascribe a stable being to both sides (nevertheless they distinguish 
quite well the di^f^apxov'’ and the oy^wiixov' from that which exists 
by composition); does not Plato also do this if the Ctvoct ** stands 
stable on the one hand and the Y<vi9dat* on the other? 


• Neither — nor — nor. — Ed 
^ Indestrucdble. — Ed 

^ Uncreated, having no beginning. — Ed 
^ Being.— Ed 
^ Becoming. — Ed 
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III. PLUTARCH. 2. COLOTES 

e) Epicurus and Socrates 

[XIX, 2] **For it is one of Epicurus' tenets that none but the sage is unakerably 
convinced of anything." p. 1117. 

An important passage as regards Epicurus’ attitude to Scepti- 
cism. 

[XIX, 5] "[...] but the reflection by which we conclude that the senses are not 
accurate or trustworthy enough does not deny that every single object presents to 
us a certain appearance, but. though we makt use of the perceptions as they 
appear to us in what we do, it does not allow us to trust them as absolutely and 
[iiiallibly] tme. [For It is sufficient that t^ aire necessary and that] th^ are 
useful. 8in<!e there is nothing better available." p. 1 1 18. 

[XX, 1] "IVhen he [Colotes] ridicules and scorns Socrates for seeking to discover 
what man is and flauntingly (as Odotes puts it) declaring that he did not know it. 
we can see that Colotes himself had never dealt with the problem." p. 1 1 18. 


f) Epicurus and Stilpo 

[XXH. 1-2] "... he [Colotes] says that Stiipo mdkis life impouible by thi assertion 
that nothing else can be predicated of one thing. For how Aall we live if we eaimiot say 
that man ts good, etc., but only that tnon is man ... good is goocf'. etc. p. 1119. 

While it really must be admitted that Colotes knows how to feel 
out an opponent’s weaknesses, Plutarch lacks philosophical bear- 
ings to su^ an extent that he does not even know what it is all 
about, especially when the proposition of abstract identity as the 
death of aU life is formulated and censured. He makes the 
following foolish retort, worthy of the very stupidest village 
schoolm^er: 

(XXII, S] "What man's life was ever the wone because of it? Who that heard 
that assertion [ie., Sdlpo’s] did not recognise it as coming from a witty mocker or 
from one who wished to offer it as a dialectical exercise for others? What is bad, 
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Colotes* is not to refuse to call a man good ha to rofuse to eaU God God and not to 
bdieve in him (and this is ivhat you or your company do), who will not admit that a 
Zeus exists who presides over genera^on, or Demeter, the giver of laws, or 
Poseidon, the b^etter. It is this disjoining of one word from another that works 
harm and fills your lives with contempt of the gods and shamelessness, when you 
tear away from the gods the appellations attached to them and also annihilate all 
sacrifices, mysteries, processions and festivals.” p. 1119. 

[XXni, 1] **Stilpo's point, however, is this: if we predicate ... running of a 
horse, the predicate (he maintains) is not the same as that of which it is predicated, 
hut the concept of what man is is one thing, and that of goodness is another [...], 
for when ask^ for a definition we do not give the same for both. Therefore ^ey 
err vdio predicate one of the other....” 

[XXIII, 2] **For if good is the same as man ... how comes it that [we can] also 
predate good of food and of medicine...?” p. 1120. 

A very good and important exposition of Stilpo. 

g) Epicurus and the Cyrenaics 

[XXIV, 4-5] “For they [the Cyrenaics] say we are affected by sweetness and 
darkness, each of these influences possessing within itself a specific and unchange- 
able effect ... whereas the view that honey is sweet ... and night air daik, 
encounters evidence to the contrary from many witnesses,— animals, things, and 
men alike; for to some honey is disagreeable, while others feed on pt]. Accordingly 
opinion continues free from error only as long as it keeps to experience; but when 
it strays beyond and meddles with judgments and pronouncements about external 
appearmces, it is forever getting embroiled with itself and falling kito conflict with 
odiers in whom the same things give rise to contrary experiences and rfimimiiar 
impressions.” p. 1120. 

[XXV, 2, 4-5] “For the school that asserts that when a round image impinges on 
us, or in another case a bent one, the imprint is truly leceived by the senses, but 
refuses to aUbw us to affirm that the tower is round or that the oar is bent, 
mairOains Iho tnOh of its impressions as real manifestations, but will not admit dsat external 
correspond ... for it is the image producing the effect in the eye that is bent.... 
Thus, since the impresskm produced on the senses differs from the external object, 
belief must stick to the impression or be proved if it rlaima being as w^ as 
appearance.” p. 1121. 


h) Epicurus and the Academics (ArcesUaus) 

What Phitarch says on this subject is confined tb the fact that 
the Academics recognise three movements; ^vtoatuiov, op)ti|xueiv 
and aeiY^axadcxtatov* [p. 1122], and the error is in the last; so what 
is perceptible to the senses disappears neither in practice nor in 
theory, but opinion does* 

He tries to prove to the Epicureans that they doubt much of 
what is evident. 


Imaginative, impulsive and assendve.— £d. 
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IV. LUCRETIUS. ON THE NATURE OF THINGS 
PubHshed by Eichstadt. 1801, Vol. 1 

It goes without saying that but little use can be made of 
Lucretius. 

Book I 

**Wh«n human life lay grovelling in all men's sight, crushed to the earth under 
the dead weight of religion, whose grim features loured menacingly upon mortals 
from the four quarters of the sky. a man of Greece was first to raise mortal eyes in 
defiance, first to stand erect and brave the challenge. Fables of the gods did not 
crush him. nor the lightning flash and the growling menace of the sky.... Therefore 
religion in its turn lies crushed beneath his feet, and we by his triumph are lifted 
level with the skies." 11. 63-80. 

"Nothing can ever be created by divine power out of nothing." 1. 151. 

"... if things were made out of nothing, any species could spring from any 
source, and n^ing would require seed." 11. 160 and 161. 

"Be not. however, mistrustful of my words, because the primary principles of 
things are not visible to the eyes." 11. 268 and 269. 

"Therefore nature works through the agency of invisible bodies." 1. 329. 

"Neither are things hemmed in by the pressure of solid bodies in a tight mass. 
This is because there is void in things." 11. 330 and 331. 

"This" (scilicet inanis cogtitlto*) "will save you from ever brooding about the 
universe... For there is a space, untouched and void and vacant. If it (fid not exist, 
things could not move at all.... Nothing could proceed, because nothing would give 
it a starting point by rececfing.... And if there were no empty space ... things could 
not possibly fiave come into existence, hemmed in as they would have been in 
motionless matter." U. 333-346. 

"... mingled with the things is void, from whence things first receive the 
possibility of movement." 11. 383-384. 

"All ... nature ... consists of two things, bodies and the void." 11. 420 and 421. 

"Similarly, time by itself does not exist ... no one can sense time by itself apart 
from the movement of things and restful immobility." 11. 460-464. 

"Neither boefies exist by themselves nor can [events] be said to be by themselves. 

"Events cannot be said to be by themselves like matter or in the same sense as 
the void. Rather, they must be described as accidents of matter, or of the place in 
which things happen." 11. 480-483. 

"... we have found that nature is twofold, consisting of two totally different 
things, matter and space.... Each of these must exist by itself, without admixture of 
the o^er. For. where there is empty space ... there matter is not. where matter 
exists, there cannot be a void." H. 504-510. 

"... matter ... everlasting...." 1. 541. 

"... there must be an ultimate point in fleets,... This point is wilkeut parts and is the 
smalkct thing that can exist It never has been and never wiU be able to exist by itself,** 

n. 600-604. 

"... there are certain bodies ... they do not resemble fire or anytlung else that 
can bombard our senses with particles or imjange on our organs of touch." 

U. 685-690. 


* To wit. the knowledge of the void (note by Marx).-— £d. 
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“Again, if everything is created from four things and resolved into them, why 
should we say that these aie the elements of things rather than the leverse — that 
other things are the elements of these?*' H. 764-767. 

then nothing can be created from them [the four elements], neither 
animate, nor, like a tree, with inanimate body. For each element in a composite 
assemblage will betray its own nature, air will appear mixed with earth, and fire 
will remain side by side with moisture. But in fact the elements, in giving birth to 
things, must contribute a nature that is hidden and viewless, so that nothing may 
show that conflicts with the thing created and prevents it from being distinctively 
itself.** II. 773-761. 

“... they make ... things never cease to interchange, migrating (to be precise, fire 
rising into the air, hence is bom rain, then earth, and fmm the earth all returns 
again*) from heaven to earth, from earth to the starry firmament. This is 
something elements ought never to do. For it is essential that something should 
remain immutable, or everything would be reduced to nothing. For, if ever 
anything is so transformed that it oversteps its own Hmits, this means the 
immediate death of what was before.** 11. 783-793. 

"... because there are in things many elements common to many things 
commingled in many ways, various things draw their food from various sources.'* 

U. 814-816. 

“For the same elements compose sky, sea and lands, rivers and sun, crops, 
trees and animals, but they are moving chfferently and in different combinations.’* 

n. 820-822. 

“Add to this that he’’ (Anaxagoras) “makes the elements too frail.... For which 
of these things will withstand violent assault, so as to escape extinction...? Will fire 
or water or air? Will blood or bones? Nothing, I maintain, will escape, where 
everything is as perishably as those objects that we see vanishing from before our 
eyes under stress of some force or other.’’ U* 847-866. 

“If flame, smoke and ashes lurk unseen in wood, then wood must consist of 
unlike matter which rises out of it.** U. 872-873. 

“Here is left some scanty cover for escaping detection, and Anaxagoras avails 
himself of it. He asserts that there is in everything a mixture of everything, but all 
the ingredients escape detection except the one whose particles are most numerous 
and conspicuous and lie nearest the surfiu:e. This is far removed from the truth. 
Otherwise it would naturally happen that com, when it is crushed by the dire force 
of the grindstone, would often show some signs of blood.... When sticks are 
snapped, ashes and smoke ought to be reveaM, and tiny hidden fires. But 
observation plainly shows that none of these things happens. It is clear therefore 
that one sort of thing is not intermingled with another in this way, but there must 
be in things a mixture of invisible se^ that are common to many sorts.’’ 

U. 874-895. 

“Now do you see the point of my previous remark, that it makes a great 
difference in what combinations and portions the same elements occur, and what 
motions they mutually pass on and ts^e over, so that with a little reshuffling the 
same ones may produce forests and fires? This is Just how the words themselves 
are formed, by a little reshuffling of the elements, when we pronounce ’forests’ and 
’fires* as two distinct utterances.*’ U. 996-913. 


* The words in brackets are Marx’s summary of H. 784-786. — Ed, 
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the universe is not bounded in any directi<m. If it were» it would necessarily 
have a limit somewhere. But dearly a thing cannot have a limit unless there is 
something outside to limit it.... Since you must admit that there is nothing outside 
the universe, it can have no limit, and is accordingly without end or measure.*' 

n. 957-963. 

‘^Further, if all the space in the universe were shut in and confined on every 
side by definite boundaries ... there would be no sky.... As it is, no rest is given to 
the atoms, because there is no bottom where they can accumulate and take up their 
abode. Things are happening aU the time, through ceaseless motion in every 
direction; and atoms of matter bouncing up from below are supplied out of the 
infinite." 11. 983-996. 

"Nature ... compels body to be bounded by void and void by body. Thus it 
makes both of them infinite in alternation, or el^ one of them, if it is not bounded 
by the other, must extend in a pure suta without limit." 11. 1008-1012. 

"None of these resuks would be possible if there were not an ample supply of 
matter to rise up out of infinite space to replace in time all that is lost. Just as 
animals deprived of food waste away through loss of body, so everything must 
decay as soon as its supply of matter goes astray and is cut off." 11. 1034-1040. 

As nature in spring lays herself bare and, as though conscious of 
victory, displays all her charm, whereas in winter she covers up 
her shame and nakedness with snow and ice, so Lucretius, fresh, 
keen, poetic master of the world, differs from Plutarch, who 
covers his paltry ego with the snow and ice of morality. When we 
see an individual anxiously buttoned-up and cringing into himself, 
we involuntarily clutch at coat and clasp, make sure that we are 
still there, as if afraid to lose ourselves. But at the sight of an in- 
trepid acrobat we forget ourselves, feel ourselves raised out of our 
own skins like universal forces and breathe more fearlessly. Who is 
it that feels in the more moral and free state of mind — he who has 
just come out of Plutarch’s classroom, reflecting on how unjust it is 
that the good should lose with life the fruit of their life, or he who 
sees eternity fulfilled, hears the bold thundering song of Lucretius: 

"... high hope of fame has stnick my heart with its sharp goad and in so doing 
has implanted in my breast the sweet love of the Muses. That is the spur that lencb 
my sfxrit strength to jfxoneer through pathless tracts of their Pierian realm where 
no foot has ever trod before. What joy it is to light upon virgin springs and drink 
their waters. What joy to pluck new flowers and ga^er for my brow a glorious 
garland from fields whose blossoms were never yet wreathed by the Muses round 
any head. This was my reward for teaching on these lofty topics, for struggfing to 
loose men's minds from the tight knots of religion and bedding on dark comers 
the bright beams of my song that irradiate everything with the sparkle of the 
Muses." n. 921 ff. 

He who would not prefer to build the whole world out of his 
own resources, to be a creator of the world, rather than to be 
etemaDy bothering about himself, has already been anathematised 
by the spirit, he is under an interact, but in ^e opposite sense; he 
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is expeUed from the temple and deprived of the eternal enjoy- 
ment of the spirit and left to ring lullabies about his own private 
bUss and to dream about himself at night. 

“BlessedneM is not the reward of virtue, but is virtue itself.” * 

We shall also see how infinitely more philosophically Lucretius 
gpasps Epicurus than does Plutarch. The first necessity for 
{ritilosophical investigation is a bold, free mind. 

First we must appreciate the pertinent criticism of earlier 
natural philosophers from the Epicurean viewpoint. It is all the 
more worthy of conrideration rince it brings out in a masterly 
manner what is specific in the teaching of Epicurus. 

We here conrider in particular what is taught about Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras, since the same points are still more valid for the 
others. 

1. No definite elements can be considered to be the substance, 
for if everything is included in them and everything arises out of 
them, what forbids us to assume, on the contrary, that in this 
alternating process the totality of other things is their principle, 
since they themselves possess only a determinate, limited mode of 
existence side by ride with the others and are brought forth 
likewise by the process of these [other] existences? And the other 
way round (11. 764-768). 

2. If a number of definite elements are held to be the 
substance, then they reveal on the one hand their natural 
one-ridecbess by maintaining themselves in conflict with each 
ocher, asserting their determinateness and so dissolving in their 
opposite; on the other hand they are subject to a natural process, 
mechanical or other, and reveal their formative ability as one 
confined to their individuality. 

If we concede the Ionian natural philosophers the historical 
excuse that their fire, water, etc., were not the things perceptible 
to the senses but something general, then Lucretius as an 
opponent is completdy right in criticising them on these grounds. 
If obvious elements, obvious to the daylight of the senses, are 
taken to be the baric substances, then these have as thdr criterion 
sensuous perception and the sensuous forms of their existence. If 
(me says that what is in <pie^on is a determination of another 
kind, in which they are the principles of that whkh exists, then it 
is a determination which dieir sensuous individuality conceals; 

* B. Spinaza, JElhia, Part V, Prop. 42.— RL 
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only in inti^mal, therefore external, determination are they princi- 
ples; that is, they are not principles as given definite elements, 
precisely not in that which distinguishes each element from the 
others as fire, water, etc. (U. 77S f£.) 

S. But thirdly the view that definite elements are basic princi- 
ples is contradicted not only by their limited existence side by side 
with others, from which they are arbitrarily singled out, and in 
respect of which, therefore, they differ onk according to the 
determination of number; but l^ing limitea far more by the 
plurality, the infinite number of the others, they seem not only to 
be determined as to their principle by their mutual relationship 
in their particularity, which reveals an exclusion just as much as a 
formative power enclosed in natural limits; but the process itself 
by which they are supposed to generate the world manifests their 
finiteness and changeability. 

As they are elements enclosed in a particular natural form, their 
creativity can only be a particular one, that is, their own transfor- 
mation, which again has the form of particularity, namely, natural 
particularity; that is, their creativity is the natural process of their 
transformation. So these natural philosophers have fire flicker in 
the air, so rain is produced and falls down, and so the earth is 
formed. What is shown here is the elements’ own changeability 
and not their constancy, not their substantial being, vi^ich they 
[the natural philosophers] assert as principles; for their creativity is 
rather the death of their particular existence, and what proceeds 
out of them comes rather from their non-persistency (11. 78S ff.). 

The mutual necessity of the elements and natural things for 
each other’s existence signifies only that their conditions are 
their own powers, outside them as well as inside them. 

4. Lucretius now comes to the homoeomerias * of Anaxagoras. His 
objection to them is that 

**[he makes] the elements too frail’* pi. 847-848], 

for since the homoeomerias have the same quality, are the same 
substance, as that of which they are homoeomerias, we must also 
attribute to them the same transience as is evident in their 
concrete manifestations. If wood conceals within itself fire and 
smoke, that means that it is a mixture ex alienigeneis^ [1. 87S]. If 
every body were made up of all the seeds perceptible to the 
senses, when it was broken up it would be seen to contain them. 

* Seeds.— £d. 

^ Of unlike species. — Ed, 
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It may seem strange that a philosophy like that of Ejncurus, 
which proceeds from the sphere of the sensuous and, at least in 
cognition, assesses it as the highest criterion, should posit as 
principle such an abstraction, such a caeca potestas* as the atom. 
Concerning this, see lines 773 ff. and 783 ff., where it is seen that 
the principle must have an independent existence without any 
particular sensuously perceptible, physical quality. It is substance: 

the same elements compose sky, sea and lands, rivers and sun/* etc. 

U. 820 t 

Universality is inherent in it. 

An important remark on the relationship of the atom and the void. 
Lucretius says of this duplex natura^: 

each of these must exist by itself, without admixture of the other.** 

n. 504 ff. 

Further, they are mutually exclusive: 

**For, where there is empty space ... there matter is not.'* k>c. cit. 

Each one is itself the principle, so that the principle is neither 
the atom nor the void, but their basis, that which each of them 
manifests as an independent nature. This mean is enthroned at 
the consummation of Epicurean philosophy. 

On the void as a principle of motion, see 11. 36S ff., notably as 
an immanent principle, see 11. 383 ff ., to acsooo xa\ to £to|ioo 
the objectivised antithesis of thinking and being. 

LUCRETIUS, ON THE NATURE OF THINGS 

Book II 

“But nothing is sweeter than to stand in a quiet temple stoutly fortified by the 
teaching of the wise.” 11. 7 f. 

“O joyless hearts of men! O minds without vision I How dark and dangerous the 
life in which this tiny span is lived awayl** 11. 14 ff. 

“As children in blank darkness tremble and start at everything, so we in broad 
daylight fear.... This dread and darkness of the mind cannot be dispelled by the 
sunbeams, the shining shafts of day, but only by an understanding of the outward 
form and inner workings of nature.” U. 54 ff. 

“Since the atoms are moving freely through the void, they must all be kept in 
motion either by their own weight or by the impact of another....** * 11. 82 ff. 

''Remember that the universe has nowhere a bottom: thsr# is no whors the 

• Blind power. — Ed. 

^ Dual nature. — Ed. 

^ The void and the atom. — Ed. 
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aCpmf could cam to rut. It has been varioiiaty proved that ^Mce is without end or 
limit and spreads out immeasurably in all directions alike....'* U. 89 If. 

"... no rest is given to the atoms in their course through the depths of space ... 
but [they are driven] in an incessant and variable movement", etc. 11. 94 ff. 

Hie formation of combinations of atoms, their repulsion and at- 
traction, is a noisy affair. An uproarious contest, a hostile tension, 
constitutes the workshop and the smithy of the world. The world 
in the depths of whose heart there is such tumult, is tom within. 

Even the sunbeam, falling on shady places, is an image of this 
eternal war. 


**A multitude of tiny particles ... within the light of the beam, as though 
contending in everlasting conflict, rushing into battle rank upon rank with never a 
moment's pause in a rapid sequence of unions and disunions. From this you may 
picture what it is for the atoms to be perpetually tossed about in the illimitable 
void." 11. nSff. 

One sees how the blind, uncanny power of fate is transposed 
into the arbitrary will of the person, of the individual, and shatters 
the forms and substances. 


"Besides, there is a further reason vdiy you should give your mind to these 
particles that are seen dancing in a sunbeam: their dancing is an actual indication 
of underlying movements of matter that are hidden from our sight. There you will see 
many particles under the impaa of invisible blows changing their course and 
driven back upon their tracks." 11. 124 ff. 

"First the atoms are set in movement by themselves. Then those small 
compound bodies that are, as it were, least removed from the impetus of the atoms 
are set in motion by the impact of their invisible blows and in turn cannon against 
slightly larger bodies. So the movement mounts up from the atoms and gradually 
emerges to the level of our senses, so that at last those bodies are in motion that we 
see in sunbeams, moved by blows that remain invisible." 11. 132 ff. 


"... when separate atoms are travelling, simple and solid, through empty space, 
they encounter no obstruction from without and move as single units on the course 
on which they have embarked. They must certainly have greater speed than 
anything dse and move far faster than the light of the sun...." 11. 156 ff. 

"Even if I knew nothing of the atoms, I would venture to assert on the 
evidence of the celestial i^enomena themselves, supported by many other 
arguments, that the universe was certainly not created for us by divine power...." 

11. 177 ff. 


"... no material thing can be uplifted or travel upwards by its own power.** 


IL 185 f. 


Tlie declinatio aUmomm a via recta^ is one of the most profound 
concluatms, and it is based on the very essence of the Epeurean 
ph^sophy. Cicero might well laugh at it, he knew as litue about 
jdiilosophy as about the preudent of the United States of North 
America. 


* DecHnation ot the atom from die liiie^fiL 
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The straight line, the nmi^e direction, is the negation of 
immediate being-for-self, of the pmnt; it is the negated point; the 
straight Hne is the being-otherwise of the point. The atom, the 
material point, which excludes from itself the bang-otherwise and 
is absolute immediate bdng-for-self, excludes therefore the simple 
direction, the straight hne, and swerves away from it. It shows that 
its nature is not spatiaUty, but being-for-self. The law which it 
follows is different from that of spatis^ty. 

The straight hne is not only the being-negated of the point, but 
also its existence. The atom is indifferent to the breadth of 
existence, it does not spht up into differences which have bring, but 
just as htde is it mere being, the immediate, which is, as it were, 
indifferent to its being, but it exists rather precisely in bring differ- 
ent from existence: it encloses itself in itself against that existence; 
in terms of the sensuous it swerves away from the straight hne. 

As the atom swerves away from its premise, divests itself of its 
quahtative nature and therein shows that this divestment, this 
premiseless, contentless bring-enclosed-in-self exists for itself, that 
thus its proper quahty appears, so also the whole of the Ejhcurean 
philosophy swerves away from the premises; so pleasure, for 
example, is the swerving away from pain, consequendy from the 
condition in which the atom appears as differentiated, as existing, 
burdened with non-being and premises. But the fact that pain 
exists, etc., that these premises from which it swerves away exist 
for the in^vidual — this is its finiteness, and therein it is acciden- 
tal. True, we already find that in themselves these premises exist 
for the atom, for it would not swerve away from the straight line if 
the straight line did not exist for it. But this results from the porition 
of the Epicurean philosophy, which seeks the premiseless in the 
world of the substantial premise, or, to express it in terms of logic, 
inasmuch as for it [the Epicurean philosophy] the being-for-self is 
the exclusive, the immemate principle, it has existence directly 
confronting it, has dot logically overcome it. 

Determinism is swerved away from by accident, [i.e.] necesrity, 
and arbitrariness raised ^o the status of law; God swerves away 
from the world, it does not exist for him, and therein is he God. 

It can therefore be said that the declinatio aUmi a recta via is the 
law, the pulse, the specific quality of the atom; and this is why the 
teaching of Democritus was a quite different {dtilosophy, not the 
philosophy of the age as the Epicurean philosophy was. 

“If it were not for thk .nvetve, eveiything would &dl downward* ... tfarougfa 
die idiyM of space. No eaUiiten would kdw plaet and no imfuet oftdom on atom would 
be created. Thus ntture would never have created anything.” 1. SSI ff. 
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Inasmuch as the world is created, as the atom refers itself to itself, 
that is, to another atom, so its [the atom’s] motion is not one which 
presupposes a .bdng-otherwise, the motion of the straight line, but 
,one which swerves away from the latter, refers itself to itself. In 
sensuous imagination, the atom can refer itself only to the atom, 
each of the atoms swerving away from the straight Une. 

**For this reason also the atoms must swerve a little, but only a very little, so that 
we will not knagine slantwise movements, which the fact refutes.” 11. 243 ff. 

** Again, if all movement is always interconnected, the new arising from the old 
in a determinate order — if the atoms never swerve so as to originate some new 
movement that will snap the bonds of fate, the everlasting sequence of cause and 
effect — what is the source of the free will possessed by living things throughout the 
earth? What, I repeat, is the source of that will-power snatched from the fates, 
whereby we follow the path along which we are severally led by pleasure...?” 

11. 251 ff. 

”... on these occasions the will of the individual originates the movements that 
trickle through his limbs”, etc. 11. 281 f. 

The dedinatio a recta via is the arbitrium,^ the specific substance, 
the true quality of the atom. 

“So also in the atoms you must recc^nisc the same possibility: besides weight 
and impact there must be a third cause of movement, the source of this inborn 
power of ours, since we see that nothing can come out of nothing. For the weight 
of an atom prevents its movements from being completely determined by the 
impact of other atoms. But the fact that the mind itself has no internal necessity to 
determine its every act and compel it to suffer in helpless passivity — this is due to 
the slight swerve of the atoms, not determined by place or time.• ** U. 284 ff. 

This dedinatio, this dinamen,^ is neither regione loci certa nor 
tempore certo,^ it is not a sensuous quality, it is the soul of the atom. 

In the void the differentiation of weight disappears, that is, it is 
no external condition of motion, but being-for-self, immanent, 
absolute movement itself. 

“But empty space can offer no resistance to any object in any quarter at any 
time, so as not to yield free passage as its own nature demands. Therefore, through 
undisturbed vacuum all bo^es must travel at equal speed, although impelled by 
unequal weight.” U. 235 ff. 

Lucretius asserts this in contrast to motion restricted through 
conditions perceptible to the senses: 

“The reason why objects falling through water or thin air vary in speed 
according to their weight is simply that the matter composing water or air cannot 
obstruct all objects equally, but is forced to give way more speedily to heavier 
ones.” n. 230 ff. 


• Fwse will.— Fd. 

^ Declination, deviation. — Ed. 

^ Defined by place, determined by time. — Ed. 
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**Do you not see then, that although many men are driven by an external force 
and often constrained involuntarily to advance or to rush headlong, yet there is 
within the human breast something that can right against this foice and resist iV\ 
etc. U. 277 ff. 

See the lines quoted above. 

This potestas, * this declinare^ is the defiance, the headstrongness 
of the atom, the quiddam in pectore^ of the atom; it does not 
characterise its relationship to the world as the relationship of the 
fragmented and mechanical world to the single individual. 

As Zeus grew up to the tumultuous war dances of the Curetes, so 
here the world takes shape to the ringing war games of the atoms. 

Lucretius is the genuine Roman epic poet, for he sings the 
substance of the Roman spirit; in place of Homer’s cheerful, 
strong, integral characters we have here solid, impenetrable armed 
heroes possessed of no other qualities, we have the war omnium 
contra omnes,^ the rigid shape of the being-for-self, a nature 
without god and a god aloof from the world. 


We now come to the determination of the more immediate 
qualities of the atom; we have already clarified its inner, immanent 
specific quality, which, however, is rather its substance. These 
determinations are extremely unsatisfactory in Lucretius and on 
the whole they are among the most arbitrary, and therefore the 
most difficult parts of the whole Epicurean philosophy. 


1. The motion of the atoms 

**The supply of matter in the universe was never more tightly packed than it is 
now, or more widely spaced out.... The sum of things cannot be changed by any 
force.” n. 294 f. 

“In this connection there is one fact that need occasion no surprise. Although 
all the atoms are in motion, their totality appears to stand totally motionless.... This 
is because the atoms all lie far bdow the range of our senses. Since they are 
themselves invisible, their movements also must elude observation. Indeed, even 
visible objects, when set at a distance, often disguise their movements.” 

n. 308 ff. 


2 . Shape 


“And now perceive the characteristics of the atoms of all substances, the extent 
to which they differ in shape and the rich mukipficity of their forms.... When Ike 


• Power. — Ed, 

^ Declination. — Ed, 

^ Something in the breast. — Ed, 
^ Of all against all.-*~Ed. 
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mMtudM of ikom, as 1 have shown, it mcA that it is without fimit or count, U it notto 
be txpicud Aol Ihoy dundd aU he ideniUal in build and son/tgumlion.’* H. SSS ff . 

**There must, therefore, be great differences in the shapes of the atoms to 
provoke these different sensations." H. 442 f . 

"... the number of different forms of atoms is finite. If it were not so, some , of Ike 
atoms would have to be of infinite magnitude. Within the narrow limits of any single 
particle, there can be only a limited range of forms. Suppose the atoms consist three 
minimum parts, or enlarge them by a few more. Vhien by fitting on parts at top or 
bottom and transposing left and right you have exhausted every shape that can be 
given to the iditde b<xiy by all possible arrangements of ^e parts, you are 
obviously left with no means of varying its form further except by adding other 
parts, llieiice it will follow, if you wii^ to vary ks form sdll further, that the 
arrangement will demand still other parts in exactly the same way. Voriatian in 
shape goes with increase in size. You cannot believe, therefore, that the atoms are 
distinguished by an infinity of forms; or you will compd same of Aem to be of enormous 
magnitude, which I have almdy proved to be impossible." H. 479 ff. 

This Epicurean dogma that the figurarum varietas is not infinita,* 
but that die corpuscula ejusdem figurae are infinita, e quorum perpetuo 
concursu mundus perfectus est resque gignunhtr^ is the most im|^rtant, 
most immanent consideration of the relationship of the atoms to 
their quaUties, to themselves as principles of a world. 

"For whatever might be would always be surpassed by something more 
excellent." 1. 507 

"And as all good things might yield to better, so might bad to worse. One thing 
would always be surpassed by another more offensive...." 11. 508 ff. 

"Since this is not so, but things are bound by a set limit at either extreme, you 
must acknowledge a correspondi^ limit to the different forms of matter." 

n. 512 ft 

"To the foregoing demonstration I will link on another fact, which will gain 
credence from this context: the number of atoms of any one form is infinite. Since 
the varieties of form are limited, the number of un^orm atoms must be unlimited. 
Otherwise the Mality of matter would be finite, which 1 have proved in my verses is 
not so." n. 522 ff . 

The distance, the differentiation of the atoms are finite; were 
they not assumed to be finite, the atoms in themselves would be 
mediate, would contain an ideal variety. The infinity of the atoms as 
repulsion, su a negative attitude to themselves, produces an infin- 
ity of similars, tptae similes sint, infinitas, their infinity has nothing 
to do with their qualitative difference* If one assumed infinite 


* The variety of shapes is not infinite. — Ed, 

^ Particles idth the same shape are infinite out of whose continual coUiiion the 
woiid mneiged and the bodies arose. — Ed, 
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variety in the shapes of the atoms, each atom would contain 
the odier in itself negated, and then there would be atoms which 
presented the wh<de infinity of the world, like the monads of Ldbniz. 

**lt IS evident, therefore, that there are infinite atoms of every kind to keep up 
the supply of everything.** 11. 568 f. 

**So the war of the elements that has raged throughout eternity continues on 
equal terms. Now here, now there, the forces of life are vktorious and in turn 
vanquished. M^th the voice of mourning mingles the cry that infants raise when 
their eyes open on the sunlit world. Never has ^y given place to night nor night to 
dawn ^at has not heard, blended with these infant wailings, the lamentation that 
attends on death and sombre obsequies.** U. 547 ff . 

**The more qualities and powers a thing possesses, the greater variety it attests 
in the component atoms and their forms." II. 587 ff . 

"For it is essential to the very nature of deity that it should enj^ immortal 
existence in utter tranquillity, aloof and detached from our affairs. It is free from 
all pain and peril, strong in its own resources, exempt from any need of us, 
indifferent to our merits and immune from anger.** 11. 646 ff. 

**... and the atoms do not emerge into the 1. 796. 

**Do not imagine that colour is the only quality that is denied to the atoms. They 
are wholly devoid of warmth and cold and scorching heat; they are barren of 
sound and starved of savour, and emit no inherent odour from their bodies.** 

U. 842 ff. 

**A11 these must be kept far apart from the atoms, if we wish to provide the 
universe with imperishable foundations on which it may rest secure; or else you will 
find everything slipping back into nothing." H. 861 ff. 

**It follows that the atoms cannot be afflicted by any pain or experience any 
pleasure in themselves, since they are not compost of any primal particles, by 
some reversal of whose movements they might suffer anguish or reap some 
fruition of vitalising bliss. They cannot therefore be endowed with any power of 
sensation." 11. 967 ff. 

"Again, if we are to account for the power of sensation possessed by animate creatures in 
general by attributing sentience to their atoms [, what of those atoms that specifically 
compose the human race?]" H- ^^7 ff. 

The answer to this is: 

"If they [the principles] are to be likened to entire mortals, they must certainly 
consist of other elemental particles, and these again of others without end.** 

n. 980 ff. 


[Book III] 

**Fir8t, 1 affirm that it [the mind] is of very fine texture and is composed of 
excoptionally minute parades** Q. 180 f. 

**But what is so mobile must consist of exceptionaUy minute and spherical atoms,, 

U. 187 f. 

**The stickier consistency is due to the closer coherence of the component 
matter, consisdng of particles not so smooth or so fine or so rouncL’* fi. 194 ff. 
^The greater their weight and roughness, the more firmly they are andiored...." 

11. 202 f . 
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Negation of cohesion, of specific weight. 

it naay be inferred that mind and ipirit are composed of excepdonally 
diminutive seeds, since their departure is not accompanied by any loss of weif^ It must 
not be supposed that the stuff of mind or spirit is a single element, 'll^e body at 
death is abandoned by a sort of rarefied wind mixed with warmth, while the warmth 
carries with it also air. Indeed, heat never occurs without an intermixture of air.*' 

n. 229 ff. 

"The composUion of the mind is thus found to be threefold. But all these three 
components together are not enough to create sentience, since the mind does not 
admit that any of these can create the sensory motions.... We must accordingly add 
to these a fourth component, which is quite nameless. Than this there is nothing 
more mobile or more tenuous — nothing whose component atoms are smaller or 
smoother." 11. 238 ff. 

"But usually a stop is put to these movements as near as may be to the surf^e 
of the body. B^ause of this we can retain life." 11. 257 f. 

"One who no longer is cannot suffer, or differ in any way from one who has 
never been bom, when once this mortal life^ has been usurped by death the immorUU** 

11. 880 ff. 

It can be said that in the Epicurean philosophy if is deaA that is 
immortal. The atom, the void, accident, arbitrariness and composi- 
tion are in themselves death. 

"For if it is really a bad thing after death to be mauled and cmnched by ravening 
jaws, 1 cannot see why it should not be disagreeable to roast in the 
scorching flames of a funeral pyre, or to He embalmed in honey, stifled and stiff 
with cold, on the surface of a chilly slab, or to be squashed under a crushing weight 
of earth," H. 901 ff. 

"Men feel plainly enough within their minds a heavy burden, whose weight 
depresses them. If only they perceived with equal clearness the causes of this 
d^ression, the origin of this lump of evil within their breasts, they would not lead 
such a Hfe as we now see all too commcmly — no one knowing what he really wants 
and every one for ever trying to get away from where he is, as though mere 
change of place could throw off the load.’* 11. 1066 ff. 

End of 'Book Three 

Accident is known to be the dominating category with the 
Epicureans. A necessary consequence of this is that the idea is 
ctmadered only as a condition; condition is existence accidental in 
itself. The innermost category of the world, the atom, its ccmnec- 
tion, etc., is for this reason releg^ed into the distance and 
ctmsidered as a past condition. We find the same thing with the 
Ketists and Supematuralists. The creation of the world, original 
sin, the redemption, aO this and all their godly determinations, 
sudi as paradm, etc., are not an eternal, timeless, immanent 
determination of the idea, but a condition. As Epicurus makes the 
ideality oi his woild, the void, into [the condition for] the creation 
of the world, so also the Supematuralist gives embodiment to 
{Hremiselessness, [namely] the idea of the world, in paradise. 
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LUC. ANNAEUS SENECA, WORKS, VOLS. [L]in, 
AMSTERDAM, 1672 

Epistle IX, [1,] Vol. 11, p. 25. *'You desire to know whether Epicurus is right when, 
in one of his letters, he rebukes those who hold that the wise man is self-sufficient and 
for thsu reason does not stand in need of friendships. This is the objection raised by 
Epicurus against Stilpo and those who believe that the Supreme Good is a 
dispassionate mind.” 

“Epicurus himself ... spoke similar language: 'Whoever does not regard what he 
has as most ample wealth, is unhappy, though he be master of the whole world.’ ” 
op. cit., p. 30. 

“[...] he (Epicurus) added: 'So greatly blest were Metrodorus and 1 that it has 
been no harm to us to be unknown and almost unheard of, in this well-known land 
of Greece.”’ Ep. LXXIX, [15,] p. 317. 

“As Epicurus himself says, he will sometimes withdraw from pleasure and even 
seek pain if either remorse threatens to follow pleasure or a smaller pain is 
accepted to avoid a latter one.” L. Seneca, On the Leisure of the Wise Man, 
p. 582, Vol. I. 

“Epicurus also maintains that the wise man, though he is being burned in the 
bull of Phalaris, will cry out: 'Tis pleasant, and concerns me not at all.' Epicurus 
will say that it is pleasant to be tortured.” Ep. LXVl, [18,] [Vol. 11,] p. 235, also 
Ep. LXVll, [15,] p. 248. 

“We find mentioned in the works of Epicurus two goods, of which hb Supreme 
Good, or blessedness, is composed, namely, a body frM from pain and a soul free 
from distuibance.” Ep. LXVl, [45,] p. 241. 

“For he [Epicurus] tells us that he had to endure excruciating agony from a 
diseased bladder and from an ulcerated stomach,-— so acute that it permitted no 
increase of pain; 'and yet,’ he says, 'that day was none the less happy.”* Ep. LXVl, 
[47,] p. 242. 

“1 ... remember the distinguished words of Epicurus ... This little garden ... 
does not whet your appetite; it quenches it. Nor does it make you more thirsty with 
every drink; it slakes the thirst by a natural cure,— a cure ^at demands no fee. 
This is the “pleasure” in which 1 have grown old.’ In speaking to you, however, 1 
refer to those desires which refuse alleviation, which must be brib^ to cease. For 
in regard to the exceptional desires, which may be postponed, which may be 
chastened and checked, 1 have this one thought to share with you: a pleasuxe of 
that sort is according to our nature, but it is not according to our needb; you owe 
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nothing to it; whatever is expended upon it is a free gift. The belly does not listen 
to advice; it makes demands, it importunes. And yet it is not a troublesome 
creditor; you can send it away at small cost, provided only that you give it what you 
owe, not what you are able to give.** Ep. XXI, [9, 10, 11,] pp. 80>81. 

**[...] Epicurus, whom you accept as the patron of your indolence, and of whom 
you think that he teaches softness and idleness and things which lead to pleasure, 
says: 'Happiness seldom affects the wise man.*** Vol. I, p. 416, On the Omstaney of 
the Wise Man [XV 4]. 

"Epicurus upbraids those who crave, as much as those who shrink from death: 
'It is absurd,* he says, *10 run towards death because you are tired of life, when it is 
your manner of life that has made you run towards death.* And in another 
passage: 'What is so absurd as to seek death, when it is through fear of death that 
you have robbed your life of peace?* [To this can be added also] the following: 
'Men are so thoughtless, nay, so mad, that some, through fear of death, force 
themselves to die.*** Ep. XXIV, [22-23,] p. 95. 

"1 am also of the opinion (and I say this in defiance of my colleagues) that 
Epicurus' teaching is pure and correct, and on closer consideration even severe: 
pleasure is confined to a small and insignificant role; and he prescribes for 
pleasure the law that we prescribe for virtue. He commands it to ob^ nature, but 
very little pleasure is sufficient for nature. WThat is it then? He who describes as 
{Measure idle leisure and a continual alternation of gluttony and sensuality, seeks a 
good advocate for a bad cause, and when he, attracted by a misleading name, 
attains it, he abandons himself to pleasure, yet not to that of which he has heard, 
but to that which he brought with him.** On the Happy Life, Vol. 1, p. 542. 

"[...] friends ... the name which our Epicurus bestowed upon them (the slaves)** 
Ep. evil, [1,] [Vol. II,] p. 526. "[...] Epicurus, Stilpo’s critic.** p. 30, Ep. IX [20]. 

"[...] let me tell you that Epicurus says the same thing. ... that only the wise man 
knows how to return a favour.** Ep. LXXXI, [11,] p. 326. 

"Epicurus remarks that certain men have worked their way to the truth without 
any one's assistance, he, among them, made his own way. And he gives special 
praise to these, for their impulse has come from within, and they have forged to 
the front by themselves. Again, he says, there are others who need outside help, 
who will not proceed unless someone leads the way, but who will follow faithfully. 
Of these, he says, Metrodorus was one; this type of man is also excellent, but 
belongs to the second grade.** Ep. Lll, [3,] [p]p. [1 76-] 177. "You will find still 
another class of man, — and a class not to be despised, — who can be forced and 
driven into righteousness, who do not need a guide so much as they need someone 
to encourage and, as it were, to force them along. This is the third class.** ibid. 

"Epicurus, the teacher of pleasure, used to observe stated days on which he 
satisfi^ his hunger in niggardly fiuhion; he wished to see whether he thereby fell 
short of full and complete hapfxness, and, if so, by what amount he fell short, and 
whether this amount was wor^ purchasing at the price of great effort. At any rate, 
he makes such a statement in the well-known letter written to Polyaenus in the 
archonship of Charinus. Indeed, he boasts that he himself lived on less than a 
penny, but that Metrodorus, whose progress was not yet so great, needed a whole 
penny. Do you think there can be fulness on such fare? Yes, and there is pleasure 
also, — not mat shifty and fleeting pleasure which needs a fillip now and then, but a 
pleasure that is steadfast and sure. For though water, barky-meal, and crusts of 
baiiey*bread, are not a cheerful diet, yet k is the highest kind of ploMuie to be abk 
to df^ve pleasure from thb sort of food, and to have reduced one's needs to that 
lOotficum which no unfairness of Fortune can snatch away.** Ep. XViU, [9-10,] 
ptp]. 67[^]. 
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**[It was to him (Idomeneus)] that Epicurus addressed his wdl-known saying, 
urging him to make Pythocles rich, but not rich in the vulgar and equivocal way. If 
you wish,* said he, “to make Pythocles rich, do not add to his store of money, but 
subtraa from his desires.*" £p. XXI, [7,] p. 79. 

Cf. Stobaeus, Sermon XVH [41-42]. "If you want to make somebody rich, do 
not give him more money, but free him of some of his desires.** 

***lt is bad to live under necessity, but there is no necessity to live under 
necessity.* Of course not. On all sides He many short and simple paths to freedom; 
and kt us thank God that no man can be kept in life. We may spurn those very necessities, 
said [Epicurus]....** £p. Xll, [10-11.] p. 42. 

I **The fool, with all his other faults, has this also, — he is always getting ready to 
live.... And what is baser than getting ready to live when you are already old? I 
should not name the author of this motto, except that it is somewhat unknown to 
fame and is not one of those popular sayings of Ejacurus....** £p. XllI, [16-17,] 
p. 47. 

I ***He who needs riches least, enjoys riches most,* is a saying of Epicurus.** 
Ep. XIV, [17,] p. 53. 

**This is a saying of Epicurus: *If you live according to nature, you will never be 
poor; if you live according to opinion, you will never be rich.* Nature*s wants are 
slight; the demands of opinion are boundless.** Ep. XVI, [7-8,] p. 60. 

**The acquisition of riches has bera for many men, not an end, but a change, of 
troubles.** Ep. XVII, [11,] p. 64. 

"Here is a draft on Epicurus.... *Ungovemed anger begets madness.* You 
cannot help knowing the truth of these words, since you have had not only a slave, 
but an enemy. But indeed this emotion blazes out against all sorts of persons; it 
springs from love as much as from hate, and shows itself not less in serious matters 
than in jest and sport. And it makes no difference how important the provocation 
may be, but into what kind of soul it penetrates. Similarly with fire; it does not 
matter how great is the flame, but what it falls upon. For solid bodies have repelled 
the greatest fire; conversely, dry and easily inflammable stuff nourishes the 
slightest spark into a conflagration.*’ Ep. XVlIl, [14-15,] [p]p. [6B-]69. 

"... of Epicurus. He says: *You must reflect carefully Worehand with whom you 
are to eat and drink, rather than what you are to eat and drink. For a dinner of 
meats without the company of a friend is like the fife of a lion or a wolf.*'* 
Ep. XIX, [10,] p. 72. 

" *No one,* says he (Epicurus), leaves this world in a different manner than he 
was bom into it*.... A man has caught the message of wisdom, if he can die as free 
from care as he was at birth." Ep. XXll, [15, 16,] p. 84. 

"1 can give you a saying of ... Epicurus: *It is bothersome always to be beginning 
life.*" Ep. XXIII, [9,] p. 87. 

***When a man has limited his desires within these bounds [i.e., bread and 
water, which nature demands, cf. Ejnstle CX, [18,] p. 548], he can challenge the 
happiness of Jove himself,* as Epicurus says." Ep. XXV, [4,] p. 97. 

**EpicUrus, who says: 'Reflect which of the two is more convenient, that death 
should come to us or we go to it.*" Ep. XXVI, [8,] p. 101. 

"Wealth is poverty adjusted to the law of nature.” Ep. XXVII, [9,] p. 105. 
"'The knowledge of sin is the beginning of salvation.* This saying of Epicurus 
seems to me to be an excellent one." Ep. XXVIll, [9,] p. 107. 

"Writing to one of the partners oi his studies, Epicums said: 'I write this not 
for the many, but for you; indeed, each of us is enough of an audience for the 
other.*" Ep. VII, [11.] p. 21. 

"1 am still conning Epicurus; *lf you would enjoy real freedom, you must be the 
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slave of Philosophy.* The man who submits and surrenders himself to her is not 
kept waiting; he is emancipated on the spot. For the very service of Philosophy is 
freedom.’* Ep. VIII, [7,] p. 24. 

*‘It was not the class-room of Epicurus, but association with him, that made 
[them] great men.** Ep. VI, [6,] p. 16. 

*‘Hence 1 hold Ejacurus* saying to be most apt: That the guilty may haply 
remain hidden is possible, that he should be sure of remaining hidden is not 
possible.*’* Ep. XCVII, [13,] p. 480. 

“1 have read the letter of Epicurus addressed to Idomeneus which bears on this 
matter. The writer asks him to hasten as fast as he can, and beat a retreat before 
some stronger influence comes between and takes from him the Hberty to 
withdraw. But he also adds that one should attempt nothing except at the time 
when it can be attempted suitably and seasonably. Then, when the long-sought 
occasion comes, let him be up and doing. Epicurus forbids us to doze when we are 
meditating escape and hopes for a safe release from even the hardest trials, 
provided that we are not in too great a hurry before the time, nor too dilatory 
when the time arrives.” Ep. XXII, [5, 6,] p. 82. 

”No reasonable man fears the gods. For it is folly to fear that which is 
beneficent, and no one loves those whom he fears. In the end, you, Epicurus, 
disarm God. You have taken from him all weapons, aU might, and so that no one 
should fear him, you have put him out of action. Therefore you have no reason to 
fear him who is surrounded by a huge and insuperable wall and is separated from 
the contact and the sight of mortals. He has not the possibility either to give or to 
harm. In the middle space between this and the other heaven, alone, without any 
living things, without any humans, without anything, he seeks to escape from the 
ruins of the worlds which are collapsing above him and around him, not heeding 
desires and without any concern for us. And yet you wish to appear as if you 
honour him as a father, with a grateful heart, as it seems to me; or if you do not 
wish to appear grateful, because you receive no mercy from him, but the atoms 
and these your particles have formed you accidentally and not according to any 
plan, why then do you honour him? Because of his majesty, you say, and his 
unique essence. If I concede you that, apparently you do this not induct by hope 
of any kind, by reward of any kind. Consequently there is something which is 
worth striving after for itself, whose worth itself attracts you: that is the moral 
Good.” On B«n«/its, Book IV, Chap. 19, p. 719, Vol. I. 

**VU1 these causes could exist,’ says Epicurus, and tries several other explana- 
tions; and he rebukes those who have asserted that any definite one of these exists, 
because it is rash to judge apodictically of that which follows only from conjectures. 
Consequently an earthquake can be caused by water when it has eroded and 
carried away somie parts of the earth, and these have been weakened; that which 
was borne by the parts when they were undamaged could no longer be held. 
Pressure of the air can set the earth in motion. For perhaps the air is set in 
vibration when other air streams in from outside. Perhaps it is shaken and set in 
motion when a part suddenly gives way. Perhaps it is held up by some part of the 
earth as by some kind of columns and jfnllars; if these are damaged and yield, the 
weight resting on them quakes. Perhaps hot masses of air are transformed into fire 
and rush down like lightning, doing great damage to what is in their path. Perhaps 
some blast of wind sets boggy and stagnant waters in motion and consequently the 
earth is shakori by an impulse or a vibradon of the air, which increases with the 
motion itself, is carried above from below, however he says that no other cause is of 
greater importance in the case of an earthquake than motion of the air.” Qimtians 
of Nature, Book VI, Chap. 20, p. 802. Vol. II. 
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“On this question, two schools above all are in disagreement, that of the 
Epicureans and that of the Stoics; but each of them points, though in different 
ways, to retirement. Epicurus says; *The wise man shows no concern for the state, 
unless a special situation has arisen.* Zeno says: *He must have concern for the state 
unless something hinders him.* The former wants leisure on principle, the latter 
according to circumstances.** On the Leisure of tiie Wise Man, Chap. 30, p. 574, 

^^“Tke pleasure of Epicurus is not estimated [...] because of how sober and dull it 
is, but they seize on the mere name, seeking some cover and veil for their lusts. 
Thus they lose the only good thing which they had in their badness, namely, shame 
of sinning. For they now praise that over which they blushed formerly, and they 
glory in vke, and for this reason even young people cannot regain their strength 
since shameful idleness has been covered widi an honourable mantle.** p. 541, 
Chap. 12, [4, 5,1 On Ike Hoppy Life, Vol. 1. 

“For all these [Plato, 2^o, Epicurus] did not speak of how they themselves 
lived, but of how one should live.** Chap. 18, [1,] p. 550, op. cit. 

**Hence God does not dispense mercy, but, untroubled, unconcerned about us, 
and turned away from the world, he does something else or (and this for Epicurus 
is the greatest bliss) does nothing, and good deeds affect him no more than acts of 
injustice.** On Benefits, Book IV, Chap. 4, [1,] p. 699, Vol. I. 

**Here we must bear good testimony to Epicurus, who continually complains 
that we are ungrateful in respect of the past, that we do not bear in mind the good 
that we have received and do not include it in enjoyments, as no enjoyment is 
surer than that which cannot be taken away from us again.** On Benefits, Book 111, 
Chap. 4 [, 1, p. 666, Vol. I]. 

*^Ve may dispute with Socrates, doubt with Cameades, repose with E[^urus, 
transcend human nature with the Stoics, defy it with the Cynics; Nature allows us 
to participate in any age.** On the Shortness of Life, p. 512, Vol. 1. 

“In this respect we are in conflict with the self-indulgent and retiring crowd of 
the Epicureans who philosophise at their banquets and for whom virtue is the 
handled of pleasure. They obey pleasure, they serve it, they see it above 
themselves.** On Benefits, Book IV, Chap. 2, p. 697, Vol. I. 

“But how can virtue rule pleasure, which it follows, since to follow is proper to 
him who obeys, and to rule to him who commands?*’ On the Happy Life, Chap. 11, 
p. 538, Vol. I. 

“For you [Epicureans] it is pleasure to abandon the body to idle leisure, to strive 
after fre^om from care like people asleep, to conceal yourselves under a thick veil, 
to relax the sluggishness of the idle mind with emotional contemplation, which you 
call repose of the soul, and to strengthen with food and drink in the shade of 
gardens your bodies weened by idleness; for us it is pleasure to accomplish good 
actions, even if they are wearying, provided only that through them the weariness 
of others is alleviated, or dangerous, provided that through them others are freed 
from danger, or burdensome for our fortune, provided only the distress and needs 
of others are attenuated.’’ On Benefits, Book IV, Chap. 13, p. 713, Vol. 1. 

“For those who lack experience and training, thete is no limit to the downhill 
course; such a one foils into the chaos of Epicurus — empty and boundless.** 
Ep. LXXII, [9,] p. 274, Vol. 11. 

**The Epicureans held thift philosof^y consists of two parts, natural and moral, 
and they &d away with logic. Then, when they were compdtted by the facts to 
distinguish between equivocal ideas and to expose foSacies that lay hidden under 
the clrak of truth, they themsdves also introduced a heading which they called *on 
judgments and rules*, vdiich b another name for logic, but wkkh they comMer an 
adjunct of muitml pkOoso^y.** Ep. UCXXIX, [11,] p. 397. 
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**The Epicurean god neither has anything to do himself, nor does he give 
others anytmng to do.” On the DM$h of the Emperor Claudius, p. 851, Vol. II. 

“Then you say: ‘Is it retirement, Seneca, that you are recommending to me? 
You will soon be falling back upon the maxims of Epicurus*. I do recommend 
retirement to you, but only that you may use it for greater and more beautiful 
activities than ^ose which you have rengned.” Ep. LXVIII, [10,] p. 251. 

”1 am not so foolish as to go through at this Juncture the arguments which 
Epicurus harps upon, and say &at the terrors of the world below are idle,^that 
Ixion does not whirl round on his wheel, that Sisyphus does not shoulder his stone 
uphill, that a man*s entrails cannot be restored and devoured every day; no one is 
so childish as to fear Cerberus, or the shadows, or the spectral garb of those who 
are held together by naught but their unfleshed bones. Death eiUier annihilates us 
or frees us. If we are released, there remains the better part, after the butden has 
been withdrawn; if we are annihilated, nothing remains: good and bad are alike 
removed.** Ep, XXIV, [18,] p. 93. 


End 

JOH. STOBAEI SENTENTIAE ET ECLOGAE, ETC, 

GENEVA, 1609 

“Thanks be to bountiful nature for having made that which is necessary easy to 
obtain and that which is difficult to obtain not necessary. 

“If you want to make somebody rich, do not give him more money, but free 
him of some of his desires. 

“Temperance is the virtue of the appetitive part of the soul by vdiich, with the 
help of reason, one represses longings for vulgar pleasure. 

“It is the nature of temperance to be able to repress with the help of reason the 
longing for the vulgar enjoyment of pleasure and to endure and bear natural 
privations and suffering.” On Temperance, Sermon XVII, p. 157. 

“We are bom once, it is not possible to be bom twice, and it is of necessity that 
life is not longer (necessarhm ssl aetatem finiri). But you, who have no power over 
the morrow (qui ne crasHnum diem quidem in tua patntate habes), are putting off the 
moment (tempos differs). Everybody’s life is wasted through procrastination, and for 
that reason everyone of us dies without having any leisure.” On Economy, Sermon 
XVI. p. 155. 

“I have more than enough bodily pleasure when I have water and bread, and 1 
do not care a straw for costly pleasures, not because of themselves, but because of 
all the unpleasantness that follows them. 

“We feel the need for pleasure when we are sad because we do not have it. But 
when we do not experience this in our sensations, then we have no need for 
pleasure. For it is not the nsttural pleasure which causes external annoyance, but 
the striving for empty appearance.** On Temperance, Sermon XVII [p. 159]. 

“The Uws exist for the wise not so that they shall do no wrong, but so that no 
wrong shall happen to them.” On the Stale, Sermon XLI, p. 270. 

‘‘Death is nodiing to us. For that nduch is dissolved is without sensation. And 
that which is without sensation is nothing to us.” On Death, Sermon CXVIl, p. 600. 

“Epicurus of Demos Gaigettios proclaimed: To him for whom a little is not 
sufficient, nothing is sufficient.’ He said he was prepared to dispute over bfiss with 
anybotfy if he had onl^ bread and water.” On Temperance, Sermon XVII, p. 158. 

^For thii reason Epicunit also befieves diat those who are amintiotts and seek 
alter glory must not practise <^ietism, but must follow their nature taidng pan in 
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dvk affairs and work for the common weak for their nature is such that, if they do 
not attain that for which they strive, they will become restless and embittered 
through inactivity. And yet he is foolish who enfists in work for the common weal 
not those who are suitable for it, but those who cannot be inactive; inner 
tranquillity and inner unrest must not be measured (sscuritalefii animi amiikUemque 
msHri) either by the amount, great or small, of what one has done, but by the go^ 
and the bad. For to omit to do good is no less painful and disquieting {moUsUm est 
0 t turbulmiutn) than to do evil.’* On Suadfastness, Sermon XXIX, p. 206. 

”When somebody said: The wise man will not be affected by love. The 
evidence for this is ... Epicurus he [Chrysippus] said: "This 1 take as a proof. 
For if ... the unfeeling Epncurus ... was not ^fected by love (the wise man will 
certainly not be affected by it)’ (ns sapiens quidem eo capietur).** * On Sensual Pieasum 
and Love, Sermon LXl, p. 393. 

“But we will concentrate our attention on the tedious philosof^ers according to 
whom pleasure does not conform to nature, but follows that which does conform to 
nature — justice, self-control and generosity of mind. Why then does the soul 
rejoice and find peace (tmnquiUalur) in the smaller goods of the body, as Epicurus 
says [...?]’* On InSemperanu, Sermon VI, pp. 81, 82. 

“Epicurus [assumes] that the gods indeed resemble man, but that one and all 
they can be perceived only by thought because of the fineness of the nature of 
their images. He himself however [assumes] four other substances to be indestruai- 
ble by their nature: the atoms, the vmd, the infinite, and the homogeneous particles; 
and ^ese are called homoeomerias and elements,** Physical Selections, Book 1, p. 5. 

“Epicurus [is guided] by necessity, by free decision, by fate. And on the subject 
of fate they [the Pythagoreans] used to say: To be sure there is also a divine part 
in it, for some men receive from the divinity an inspiration for better or for worse; 
and in accordance with this some are clearly happy and others unhappy. But it is 
quite obvious that those who act without previous deliberation and haphazardly are 
often successful, while others, who delibmte beforehand and consider beforehand 
how to do something correctly, are not successful. But hue manifests itself in 
another way, by virtue of which some are talented and purposeful, while others are 
talentless and, because they have a contrary nature, do harm; the former though 
hasty in judgment attain every object at v^kh they aim, while the latter do not 
achieve their object, because their thinking is never purposeful, but confused. This 
misfortune, however, is innate, and not imposed from outside (non extemam).** 
Physical Selections, Book 1, [p] p. [15-]16. 

I “[...] Elbrus (calls time) an accident, i^e., a concomitant of movementt [...].** 
lx., p. 19. 

“Epicurus [says] that the fundamental principles of that which is are bodies 
percej^le through thinking, bodies having no part of void, uncreated, indestructi- 
ble, which can be neither dsunaged nor changed. Such a body is called an atom, not 
because it is the smallest, but Imause it cannot be divided, can have nothing done 
to it and has no part of void.’’ Phpical Selections, Book 1, p. 27. 

“Epicurus [says] that the bodies are imperceptible and that the primary ones are 
simple, and the bodies composed of them have weii^t; that me atoms move, 
sometimes falling in a straight line (rectis linei 4 * sometimes swerving from the 
straight line; and upward movement occurs through collision and repulsion.’’ 
Phy&al SdecMons, Book 1, p. 33. 

“Epicurus ... [says] thk cdoured bodies have no colour in the dark [...].’* 
Physical Selections, Book 1, p. 35. 

* Here and below Marx inseits phrases from a Latin translation of Stobaeus 
where the Greek text is damaged. — Ed, 
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**[...] Epicurus [says] that the atoms are infinite in number and the void is 

( infinite in eittent/* Physical Selections, Book 1, p. S8. 

**£picunis uses akematively all the names; void, place, space.” Physical Selections, 
Book 1, p. 39. 

Cf. D[iogene8] L[aertius]. ”*[...] if there did not exist that which we call void and 
I space and intangible nature [...].*” p. 32. [Letter] to Herodotus. 

“Epicurus [extinguishes] two kmds of motion, that in a straight line and that 
which swerves away from the straight line.” Physical Selections, Book 1, p. 40. 

“Epicurus [says] that the world perishes in many ways, namely, as animal, as 
plant and in many other ways.” Physical Selections, Book 1, p. 44. 

“All others [assumed] that the world is animated and guided by providence; 
Leucippus, Democritus and Epicurus, on the other hand, make neither of these 
[assumptions], but say that it arose out of the atoms through nature not endowed 
with reason.” Physical Selections, Book 1, p. 47. 

“Epicurus [says] that the extremity of some worlds is tenuous, that of others is 
dense, and of these some are mobile, others are immobile.” Physical Selections, 
Book 1, p. 51. 

The following passage from Stobaeus, which does not belong to 
Epicurus, is perhaps one of the most elevated. 

“Is there. Father, anything beautiful besides these? Only God” (by toutcov 
X 0>ptCone should understand ^4 a wpa*), “my child, rather that 

v^ich is greater is the name of God»** Stobaeus, Physical Selections, Book 1, p. 50. 

“Metrodonis, the teacher of Epeurus, [says] that ... the causes, however, are the 
atoms and elements.” l.c., p. 52. 

“[...] Leucippus, Democritus and Epeurus [say] that an infinite number of 
worlds [exist] to infinity in every direction; of those who assert an infinite number 
of worlds Anaximander [says] that they are at equal distance from each other; 
Epeurus, that the distance between the worlds is unequal.” l.c., p. 52. 

“Epicurus does not reject any of them” (i.e., the views oii the stars),** “he 
adheres to the possible.” l.c., p. 54. 

“Epicurus says that the sun is a big lump of earth similar to pumice-stone and 
sponge-like, which has been set on fire through its holes.” l.c., p. 56. 

The passage cited above from the Physical Selections, Book 1, 
p. 5 seems, more than the passage quoted by Schaubach, to confirm 
the view that there are two kinds of atoms. In this passage of the 
Selections, the opo(6Ti)t8g^ are adduced as indestructible princi- 
ples alongside the atoms and the void; they are not but 

are explained: at Xiywxai opotoiieptlat seal oxotj[$!oLj Thus 
it follows from this passage that the atoms, which underlie 
appearance, as elements, have no homoeomerias, and possess the 

* Shape, colour and body^ — Ed. 

** The words in brackets were written by Marx in German in the original. — Ed. 
^ See this volume, p. 485. — Ed. 

^ Homoeomerias. — Ed. 

* Inures.— Ed. 

^ Which are cadled homoeomerias smd elements. — Ed. 
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qualities of the bodies of which they are the basis. This is in any 
case false. In the same way Metrodorus adduces as cause 
at dtTOjioi xcLi xa axotyeia * (p. 52). 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. WORKS. COLOGNE. 1688 

“Epicurus also pilfered his leading dogmas from Democritus.*’ The Miscellanies, 
Book VI. p. 629. 

Homer, while representing the gods as subject to human passions, appears 
to know the Divine Being, whom Epicurus docs not so revCTe.” The MisceWamies, 
Book V. p. 604. 

“Epicurus also says that the removal of pain is pleasure; and says that that is to 
be preferred, which first attracts from itself to itself, being, that is. wholly in 
motion.... Epicurus, indeed, and the Cyrenaics. say that pleasure is the first thing 
proper to us; for it was for the sake of pleasure, they say. that virtue was 
introduced, and produced pleasure.” The Miscellanies, Book II. p. 415. 

“...Epicurus thinks that all joy of the soul arises from previous sensations of the 
flesh. Metrodorus. in his book, On the Happiness Which Has Its Source in Ourselves 
Being Greater Than That Which Arises from Circumstances, says: What else is the good 
of the soul but the sound state of the flesh, and the sure hope of its continuance?” 
The Miscellanies, Book II. p. 417. 

“Indeed E|MCurus says that the man who in his estimation was wise. *would not 
do wrong to anyone for the sake of gain; for he could not persuade himself that he 
would escape detection.* So that, if he knew he would not be detected, he would, 
according to him, do evil.*’ The MisceUanies, Book IV, p. 532. 

It does not escape Clement that hope in the future world is also 
not free from the principle of utility. 

“If, too, one shall abstain from doing wrong from hope of the recompense 
promised by God for righteous deeds, he is not on this supposition spontaneously 
good (ne hie quidem sua sponte bonus est). ... For as fear r^es that man just, so 
reward makes this one; or rather makes him appear to be just.** op. cit. 

“Epicurus, too, who very greatly preferred pleasure to truth, supposes faith to 
be a preconception of the mind (anticipationem); and defines preconception as a 
notion based on something evident, and on the obviously correct image; and asserts 
that, without preconception, no one can either inquire, or doubt, or judge, or even 
argue (argvere).** The MisceUanies, Book II. pp. 365 and 366. 

Clement adds: 

“If, then, faith is nothing else than a preconception of the mind in regard to 
what is the subject of discourse**, etc., 

from which one can see what here by fides intelligi debet}* 

**Democritus i^pudiates marriage and the procreation of children, on account 
of the many annoyances thence arising, and the abstraction {abstractio) from more 


* The atoms and the elements. — Ed, 

^ Must be understood by faith. — Ed, 
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necessary things. EfMcunis agrees, as do all who place good in pleasure, and in the 
absence of trouble and pain.*' Tin MisuUanies, B^k 11, p. 421. 

**[...] but Epicurus, on the other hand (contra), supposes that only Greeks can 
philosophise [...]." The Miscettanies, Book 1, p. 302. 

“Weil, then, Epicurus, writing to Menoeceus, says: *Let not him who is young 
delay philosophising*, etc.** The Miscellanies, Book IV, p. 501. Cf. Diogenes 
Laertius, Letter to Menoeceus.* 

“... but the Epicureans too say that they have things that may not be uttered 
(arcana), and do not aUow all to peruse those writings.** The Miscellanies, Book V, 
p. 575. 

According to Clement of Alexandria, the apostle Paul had 
Epicurus in mind when he said: 

“ 'Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ*; branding not 
all philosophy, but the Epicurean, which Paul mentions in the Acts of the Apostles, 
which abolishes providence and deifies pleasure, and whatever other philosophy 
honours the elements, but places not over them the efficient cause, nor apprehends 
the Creator.'* The Miscellanies, Book I, p. 295. 

It is good that the philosophers who did not weave fantasies 
about GckI are rejected. 

This passage is now better understood, and it is known that Paul 
had all philosophy in mind. 


* See this volume, pp. 40S4)7.« — Ed. 
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[LUCRETIUS, ON THE NATURE OF THINGSI 

Book IV 

“[...] images of things, a sort of outer skin perpetually peeled off the surface of 
objects and flying about this way and that through the air/' BJ4 ff. 

''Because each particular floating image wears the aspect and form of the object 
from whose body it has emanated/’ 11.49 f. 

"Similarly the Aims must be able to traverse an incalculable space in an instant 
of dme, and that for two reasons. First, a very slight initial impetus far away to 
their rear sufficed to launch them and they continue on their coufie. Secondly, 
they are thrown off with such a loose-knit texture that they can read% penetrate 
any object and filter through the interspace of air." RliS ff. 

"... it must be acknowledged that objects emit particles that strike upoit the eyes 
and provoke sight. From certain objects there also flows a perp ast iil sCitain, as 
coolness flows ^m rivers, heat from the sun, and from the oceui waves a spray 
that eau away walls round the sea-shore. Sounds of every sort are surging 
incessantly through the air. When we walk by the seaside, a salty tang of brine 
enters our mouth; when we watch a draught of wormwood being mixed in our 
presence, a bitter effluence touches it. So from every object flows a stream of 
matter, spreading out in all directions. Hie stream flows without rest or intermis- 
sion, since our senses are perpetually alert and everything is always liable to be seen 
or smelt or to provoke sensation by sound." 11.217 ff. 

"Again, when some shape or other is handled in the dark, it is recognised as the 
same ^ape that in a clear and shining light is plain to see. It follows that touch and 
sight are provided by the same stimulus." 11.231 ff. 

"Tkts skim Aot (ks cam of suing liu in Oiese films and without these nothing can 
be seen." 11.238 f. 

"That is how we perceive the distance of each object; the more air is driven in 
front of the film and die longer the draught that brushes through our eyes, the 
more remote the object is seen to be. Of course this all happens so quickly that we 
perceive the nature of the object and its distance simultaneously." 11.251 ff. 

"A similar thing happens Yriien a mirrored image projects itself upon our sight. 
On its way to us die fiW shoves and drives before it the air that intervenes 
between itself and the eyes, so that we feel all this before perceiving the mirror. 
When we have perceived the mirror itself, then the film that travels from us to it 
and is reflected comes back to our eyes, pudiing another lot of air in front of it, so 
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that we perceive this before the image, which thus appears to lie at some distance 
from the mirror.’* 11. 280 ff. 


Book V 

“The whole substance and structure of the world, upheld through many years, 
will crash.” 11. 96 f. 

“May reason rather than the event itself convince you that the whole world can 
collapse with one ear-splitting crack!” 11. 109 f. 

“For naturally a whole whose members and parts we see to consist of created 
matter in mortal forms is by the same rule discerned to be likewise created and 
mortal. So ... it is a fair inference that sky and earth too had their birthday and will 
have their day of doom.” 11. 241 ff. 

”... you will see ... temples and images of the gods defaced, their destined span 
not lengthened by any sanctity that avails against the laws of nature.” 11. 307 ff. 

“Again, there can only be three kinds of everlasting objects. The first, owing to 
the absolute solidity of their substance, can repel blows and let nothing penetrate 
them so as to unknit their close texture from within. Such are the atoms of matter, 
whose nature 1 have already demonstrated. The second kind can last for ever 
because it is immune from blows. Such is empty space, which remains untouched 
and not subject to any impact. Last is that which has no available place surrounding 
it into which its matter can disperse and disintegrate. It is for this reason that the 
sum total of the universe is everlasting, having no space outside it into which the 
matter can escape and no matter that can enter and disintegrate it by the force of 
impact.” 11. 352 ff. 

“It follows that the doorway of death is not barred to sky and sun and earth 
and the sea’s unfathomed flocds. It lies tremendously open and confronts them 
with’a yawning chasm.” 11. 374 ff. 

“Already in those early days men had visions when their minds were awake, 
and more clearly in sleep, of divine figures, dignified in mien and impressive in 
stature. To these figures they attributed sentience, because they were seen to move 
their limbs and give voice to lordly utterances appropriate to their stately features 
and stalwart frames. They further credited them with eternal life, because their 
shape was perpetually renewed and their appearance unchanging and in general 
because they thought that beings of such strength could not lightly be subdued by 
any force, lliey pictured their lot as far superior to that of mortals, because none 
of them was tormented by the fear of deaui, and also because in dreams they saw 
them perform all sorts of miracles without the slightest effort.” U. 1 168 ff. 

Book 

As the vous * of Anaxagoras comes into motion in the Sophists 
(here the voug becomes realiter*‘ the not>being of the world) and 
this immediate daemonic motion as such becomes objective in the 
daemon of Socrates, so also the practical motion in Socrates be- 
comes a general and ideal one in Plato, and the vo&s expands itself 
into a realm of ideas. In Aristotle this process is apprehended 
again in individuality, but this is now true conceptual individuality. 


* Keaaon . — Ed 
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As in the history of philosophy there are nodal points which 
raise philosophy in itself to concretion, apprehend abstract princi- 
ples in a totality, and thus break off the rectilinear process, so also 
there are moments when philosophy turns its eyes to the external 
world, and no longer apprehend it, but, as a practical person, 
weaves, as it were, intrigues with the world, emerges from the 
transparent kingdom of Amenthes and throws itself on the breast 
of the worldly Siren. That is the carnival of philosophy, whether it 
disguises itself as a dog like the Cynic, in priestly vestments like 
the Alexandrian, or in fragrant spring array like the Epicurean. It 
is essential that philosophy should then wear character masks. As 
Deucalion, according to the legend, cast stones behind him in 
creating human beings, so philosophy casts its regard behind it 
(the bones of its mother are luminous eyes) when its heart is set on 
creating a world; but as Prometheus, having stolen fire from 
heaven, begins to build houses and to settle upon the earth, so 
philosophy, expanded to be the whole world, turns against the 
world of appearance. The same now with the philosophy of Hegel. 

While philosophy has sealed itself off to form a consummate, 
total world, the determination of this totality is conditioned by the 
general development of philosophy, just as that development is 
the condition of the form in which philosophy turns into a 
practical relationship towards reality; thus the totality of the world 
in general is divided within itself, and this division is carried to the 
extreme, for spiritual existence has been freed, has been enriched 
to universality, the heart-beat has become in itself the differentia- 
tion in the concrete form which is the whole organism. The 
division of the world is total only when its aspects are totalities. 
The world confronting a phOosophy total in itself is therefore a 
world tom apart. This philosophy’s activity therefore also appears 
tom apart and contradictory; its objective universality is turned 
back into the subjective forms of individual consciousness in which 
it has life. But one must not let oneself be misled by this storm 
which follows a great philosophy, a world philosophy. Ordinary 
harps play under any fingers, Aeolian harps only when stmck by 
the storm. 

He who does not acknowledge this historical necessity must be 
consistoit and deny that men can live at all after a total 
philosophy, or he must hold that the dialectic of measure as such 
is the highest category of the self-knowing spirit and assert, with 
some of the HegeUans who understand our master wrongly, that 
mediocrity is the normal manifestatkMi of the absolute spiiit; but a 
mediocrity \dtich passes itself off as the regular manifestation of 
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the Absolute has itself fallen into the measureless, namely, into 
measureless pretension. Without this necessity it is impossible to 
grasp how after Aristotle a Zeno, an Epicurus, even a Sextus 
Empiricus could appear, and how after Hegel attempts, most of 
them abysmally indigent, could be made by more recent 
philosophers. 

At such times half-hearted minds have opposite views to those 
of whole-minded generals. They believe that they can compensate 
losses by cutting the armed forces, by splitting them up, by a peace 
treaty with the real needs, whereas Themistocles, when Athens was 
threatened with destruction, tried to persuade the Athenians to 
abandon die city entirely and found a new Athens at sea, in 
another element. 

Neither must we forget that the time following such catas- 
trophes is an iron time, happy when characterised by titanic 
struggles, lamentable when it resembles centuries limping in the 
wake of great periods in art. These centuries set about moulding 
in wax, plaster and copper what sprang from Carrara marble like 
Pallas A^ena out of the head of ^us, the father of the gods. But 
titanic are the times which follow in the wake of a philosophy total 
in itself and of its subjective developmental forms, for gigantic is 
the discord that forms their unity. Thus Rome followed the Stoic, 
Sceptic and Epicurean philosophy. They are unhappy and iron 
epochs, for their gods have died and the new goddess still reveals 
the dark aspect of fate, of pure light or of pure darkness. She still 
lacks the colours of day. 

The kernel of the misfortune, however, is that the spirit of the 
time, the spiritual monad, sated in itself, ideally formed in all 
aspects in itself, is not allowed to recognise any reality which has 
come to being without it. The fortunate thing in such misfortune 
is therefore the subjective form, the modality of the relation of 
{^ilosophy, as subjective consciousness, towards reality. 

Thus, for example, the Epicurean, [and the] Stoic philosophy 
was the boon of its time; thus, when the universal sun has gone 
down, the moth seeks the lamplight of the private individual. 

The other aspect, which is the more important for iht historian 
of philosophy, is that this turn-about of philosophy, its tran- 
substantiation into flesh and blood, varies according to the determi- 
nation which a philosophy total and concrete in itself bears as its 
birthmark. At the same time it is an objection to those who now 
conclude in thdr abstract one-sidedness that, because Hegel 
comddered Socrates' condemnation just, i.e., necessary, because 
Giordano Bruno had to atone for his fiery spirit in the smoky 
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flame at the stake, therefore the philosophy of Hegel, for 
example, has pronounced sentence upon itself. But from the 
philosophical point of view it is important to bring out this aspect, 
because, reasoning back from the determinate character of this 
turn-about, we can form a conclusion concerning the immanent 
determination and the world-historical character of the process of 
development of a philosophv. What formerly appeared as growth 
is now determination, what was negativity existing in itself has now 
become negation. Here we see, as it were, the curriculum vitae of a 
philosophy in its most concentrated expression, epitomised in its 
subjective point, just as from the death of a hero one can infer his 
life’s history. 

Since I hold that the attitude of the Epicurean philosophy is 
such a form of Greek philosophy, may this also be my justification 
if, instead of presenting moments out of the preceding Greek 
philosophies as conditions of the life of the Epicurean philosophy, 
I reason back from the latter to draw conclusions about the former 
and thus let it itself formulate its own particular position. 

To define the subjective form of Platonic philosophy still 
further in a few features, I shall examine more closely some views 
set forth by Professor Baur in his work Das Christliche im 
Platonismus. Thus we shall arrive at a result by simultaneously 
clarifying opposing views more precisely. 

Das Christliche des Platonismus oder Sokrates und Christus, by 
D. F. C. Baur, Tubingen, 1837. 

Baur says on page 24: 

*'According to this, Socratic philosophy and Christianity, considered at their 
starting point, are related to each other as consciousness of self and consciousness 
of sin.” 

It SMins to us that the comparison between Socrates and Christ, 
presented in this way, proves precisely the opposite of what is to 
be proved, namely, the opposite of an analogy between Socrates 
and Christ. Consciousness of self and consciousness of sin are, of 
course, related to each other as the general and the particular, 
that is to say, as philosophy and religion. This poridon is adopted 
by every f^ilosopher, whether ancient or modem. This would be 
the eternal separation of the two fields rather than thdr unity, 
admittedly also a relationship, for every separation is separation of 
a unity. This means nothing more than that the philosopher 
Socrates is related to Christ as a philosopher to a teacher of 
religion. If now a similarity, an analogy is estab&riied between grace 
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and Socrates’ midwifery, irony, this means carrying only the 
contradiction, not the analogy, to the extreme. Socratk irony, as 
understood by Baur and as it must be understood with Hegel, 
namely as the dialectic trap through which human common sense 
is precipitated out of its motley ossification, not into self-compla- 
cent knowing-better, but into the truth immanent in human 
common sense itself, this irony is nothing but the form of 
philosophy in its subjective attitude to common consciousness. The 
ract that in Socrates it has the form of an ironical, wise man 
follows from the basic character of Greek philosophy and its 
attitude to reality. With us irony as a general immanent form, so 
to speak, as philosophy was taught by Fr. v. Schlegel. But 
objectively, so far as content is concerned, Heraclitus, who also not 
only despised, but hated human common sense, is just as much an 
ironist, so is even Thales, who taught that everything is water, 
though every Greek knew that no one could live on water, so is 
Fichte with his world-creating ego, despite which even Nicolai 
realised that he could not create any world, and so is any 
philosopher who asserts inunanence in opposition to the empiric^ 
person. 

In grace, on the other hand, in consciousness of sin, not only 
the subject which receives grace, which is brought to consciousness 
of sin, W even that which bestows grace and that which arises out 
of the consciousness of sin are empirical persons. 

If therefore there is any analogy here between Socrates and 
Christ, it must consist in the fact that Socrates is philosophy 
personified and Christ is religion personified. But here it is not a 
question of a general relation between philosophy and religion; 
the question is rather in what relation personified philosophy 
stands to personified religion. That they have some relation to 
each other is a very vague truth or rather the general condition of 
the question, not the particular basis of the answer. In this striving 
to prove the existence of a Christian element in Socrates, the 
relation between the two persons, namely Christ and Socrates, is 
defined no further than as the relation in general of a philosopher 
to a teacher of religion; the same vacuity is revealed when the 
general moral division of Socrates’ Idea, Plato’s Republic, is placed 
in relationship to the goieral division of the Idea, and Christ as a 
hiMorical personality in relationship mainly to the church.* 

* After this the foDovring is crossed oat in toe manuscript: Thereby the 
intponatit fact is overioedeed that Plato's RepubEc is his own jatMuct, whereas the 
church is something totally differem from (^ristv— £d. 
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If Hegel’s pronouncement, which Baur accepts, is correct,* that 
in his Republic Plato asserted Greek substanti^ty against the 
irrupting principle of subjectivity, then Plato is diametrically 
opposed to Christ, since Christ asserted this element of subjectivity 
against the existing state, which he characterised as only worldly, 
and therefore unholy. The fact that Plato’s Republic remained an 
ideal, whereas the Christian church achieved reality, was not the 
real difference but was expressed reversed in Plato’s Idea follow- 
ing reality, whereas that of Christ preceded it. 

In general it is far more correct to say that there are Platonic 
elements in Christianity rather than Christian elements in Plato, 
particularly as the earliest Fathers of the Church proceeded 
historically in part from Platonic philosophy, e.g., Origen, 
Irenaeus. From the philosophical point of view it is important that 
in Plato’s Republic the first estate is that of the learned or the 
wise. It is the same with the relationship of Platonic ideas to the 
Christian logos (p. 38), the relationship of the Platonic recollection 
to the Christian restoration of man to his original image (p. 40), 
and with Plato’s fall of souls and the Christian falling into sin 
(p. 43), myth of the pre-existence of the soul. 

Relation of the myth to Platonic consciousness. 

Platonic transmigration of souls. Connection with the constella- 
tions. 

Baur says on page 83: 

“There is no other philosophy of antiquity in which philosophy bears so much 
of a religious character as in Platonism.** 

This must also follow from the fact that Plato defines the “task 
of philosophy” (p. 86) as a diTraUaY7|, yioptaii^g ^ of the 

soul from the body, as a dying and a fitlitSy 

“That this saving force in the final resort is ascribed, to philosophy is, to be sure, 
the one-sidedness of Platonism [...].'* p. 89. 

On the one hand, one could accept Baur’s pronouncement that 
no philosophy of antiquity bears so much the character of religion 
as the Platonic. But it would only mean that no philosopher had 
taught philosophy with more religious inspiration, that to no one 
philosophy had to a greater extent the determination and the 
form, as it were, of a religious cult. With the more intensive 

• G. W. F. Hegel, Sjsim der Philosophies Dritter Teil. “Die Philosophie des 
Geistes’*. §552. — Ed. 

^ Saving, freeing, separation. — Ed. 

^ Striving for deaths — Ed. 
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^ lers, such as Aristotle, Spinoza, Hegel, their attitude itself 
had a more general form, less steeped in emprical feeling; but for 
th^ reason Aristotle’s inspiration, \dien he extols 68«|Ka * as the 
best thing, to fiiiotov xa'i diptoTOV,’’ or when he admires the 
rationality of nature in his treatise ntpi tijg f6oeaq and 

Sfnnoza’s inspiration when he speaks of contemplation sub specie 
aetemitaHs,^ of the love of God or of the libertas metais humanae* 
and Hegel’s inspiration when he expounds the eternal realisation 
of the Idea, the magnificent organism of the universe of spirits, is 
more genuine, warmer, more beneficial to a mind with a more 
general education, for that reason the inspiration of Plato culmi- 
nates in ecstasy while that of the others bums on as the pure ideal 
flame of science; that is why the former was only a hot-water 
bottle for individual minds, while the latter is the animating spirit 
of world-historical developments. 

Hence even if it may be admitted, on the one hand, that in the 
Christian religion, as the peak of rel[igious] development, there 
must be more points of contact with the subjective form of 
Platonic philosophy than with that of other early philosophies, it 
must equally be asserted on the same grounds that in no 
phOosophy the opposition between the religious and the 
jdiUosophkal could be expressed more clearly, for here philosophy 
appears in the character of religion, while there religion appears 
in the character of philosophy. 

Further, Plato’s pronouncements on the salvation of the soul, 
etc., prove nothing at all, for every philosopher desires to free the 
soul from its empirical limitation; to draw an analogy with religion 
<mly shows a lack of philosophy, namely, to consider this as the 
task of philosophy, whereas it is only the condition for fulfilling 
that task, only the beginning of the beginning. 

Finally, it is no defect of Plato, no one-sidedness, that he 
ascribes this saving force in the last resort to philosophy; it is the 
one-sidedness which makes of him a philosopher and not the 
teacher of a faith. It is not the one-sidedness of Plato’s philosophy, 
but that by which alone it is philosophy. It is that by which 
he negates s^ain the formula — which has just been de- 
nounced — [namely, the formula] of a task of philosophy which 
would not be philosophy itself. 

* Theory.^ — Ed. 

^ The matt pleamnt and the bett.< — Ed. 

‘ On ifct Netwn ef Animnb.*^ — Ed. 

* From the point of view of eternity. — Ed. 

* Freedom of the human ndnd. — ^ 
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“In this, therefore, in the striving to provide what has been cognised through 
philosojdiy with a basis independent of the subjectivity of the individual [i.e., an 
objective basis], lies the reason why Plato, precisely when he expounds truths which 
are of the greatest moral and religious interest, at the same time presents them in a 
mythical form.” p. 94. 

Is anything at all explained in this way? Does not this answer 
include as its kernel the question of the reason for this reason? 
The question that arises is: why is it that Plato felt the desire to 
provide a positive, above all mythical, basis for what is cognised by 
philosophy? Such a desire is the most astonishing thing that can be 
attributed to a philosopher, for it means that he does not find the 
objective force in his system itself, in the eternal power of the 
Idea. That is why Aristotle calls mythologising kenologising.^*’ 

On the surface of it, the answer to this can be found in the 
subjective, namely dialogic, form of the Platonic system and in 
irony. What is the pronouncement of an individual and is asserted 
as such in opposition to opinions or individuals, needs some sup- 
port through which the subjective certainty becomes objective truth. 

But then a further question arises: why is this mythologising to 
be found in those dialogues which mainly expound moral and 
religious truths, whereas the purely metaphysical Parmenides is free 
from it? The question is: why is the positive basis a mythical one 
and a reliance on myths? 

And here we have the answer to this riddle. In expounding 
definite questions of morality, religion, or even natural philos- 
ophy, as in TimaeuSy Plato sees that his negative interpreta- 
tion of the Absolute is not sufficient; here it is not enough to sink 
everything in the one dark night in which, according to Hegel, all 
cows are black; at this point Plato has recourse to the positive 
interpretation of the Absolute, and its essential form, which has its 
basis in itself, is myth and allegory. Where the Absolute stands on 
one side, and limited positive reality on the other, and the positive 
must all the same be preserved, there this positive becomes the 
medium through which absolute light shines, the absolute light 
breaks up into a fabulous play of colours, and the finite, the 
positive, points to something other than itself, has in it a soul, to 
which this husk is an object of wonder; the whdie world has 
become a world of myths. Every shape is a riddle, 'l^is has 
recurred in recent times, due to the operation of a similar law. 

TTiis positive interpretation of the Absolute and its mythical- 
allegorical attire is the fountain-head, the heartbeat of the 
philosophy of transcendence, a transcendence which at the same 
time has an essential relation to immanence, just as it essentially 
breaks through the latter. Here we have, of course, a kinship of 
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Platonic philosophy with every positive religion, and primarily with 
the Christian religion, which is the consummate philosophy of 
transcendence. Here we have therefore also one of the viewpoints 
from which a more profound relationship can be established 
between historical Chnstianity and the history of andent philos- 
ophy. It is in connection with this positive interpretation of 
the Absolute that Plato saw in an individual as such, Socrates, the 
mirror, so to speak, the mythical expression of wisdom, and called 
him the philosopher of death and of love. That does not mean 
that Plato negated the historical Socrates; the positive interpreta- 
tion of the Absolute is connected with the subjective character of 
Greek philosophy, with the definition of the wise man. 

Death and love are the myth of negative dialectic, for dialectic is 
the inner, simple light, the piercing eye of love, the inner soul 
which is not crushed by the body of material division, the inner 
abode of the spirit. Thus the myth of it is love, but dialectic is also 
the torrent which smashes the many and their bounds, which tears 
down the independent forms, sinking everything in the one sea of 
eternity. The myth of it is therefore death. 

Thus dialectic is death, but at the same time the vehicle of 
vitality, the efflorescence in the gardens of the spirit, the foaming 
in the bubbling goblet of the tiny seeds out of which the flower of 
the single flame of the spirit bursts forth. Plotinus therefore calls 
it the means of the soul’s of its direct union with 

God,'^^ an expression in which death and love and at the same 
time Aristotle’s are united with Plato’s dialectic. But as 

these determinations in Plato and Aristotle are, as it were, 
presupposed, not developed out of immanent necessity, their 
submergence in the empirical individual consciousness in Plotinus 
appears as a condition, the condition of ecstasy. 


Ritter (in his Geschichte der PhUosophie alter Zeit, Part I, Hamburg, 
1829) speaks with a certain repulsive moralising superiority about 
Democritus and Leucippus, in general about the atomistic doctrine 
(later also about Protagoras, Gorgias, etc.). There is nothing easier 
than to rejoice in one’s own moral perfection on every occasion, 
easiest of all when dealing with the dead. Even Democritus’ learning 
is made a subject of reproach (p. 56S); mention is made of 

**how sharply the higher flight of speech, simulating inspiration, must have 

I Simplification.-- JEld. 

® Theory. — Ed. 
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contrasted with the bate attitude which underlies his outlook on life and the world." 
p. 564. 

Surely that is not supposed to be a historical remarkl Why nmst 
precisely the attitude underlie the outlook and not rather the 
other way round, the definite outlook and discernment underlie 
his attitude? The latter principle is not only more historical, it is 
also the only one according to which a philosopher’s attitude may be 
considered in the history of philosophy. We see in the shape of the 
spiritual personality what is expounded to us as a system, we see, 
as it were, the demiurge standing alive at the centre of his world. 

"Of the same content is also the proposition of Democritus that something 
primary, which did not come into existence, must be assumed, for time and infintty 
did not come into existence, so that to inquire after their origin would mean to 
seek the beginning of the infinite. One can see in this only a sophistical denial of 
the question of the origin of all phenomena." p. 567. 

1 can see in that assertion of Ritter’s only a moral denial of the 
question concerning the basis of this Democritean determination; 
the infinite is posited in the atom as a principle, it is contained in the 
definition of the atom. To inquire after the basis of the defini- 
tion would, of course, be to negate his definition of the concept. 

"Democritus ascribes to the atom only one physical property, weight,,. One can 
again recognise here the mathematical interest which seeks to save the applicability 
of mathematics to the calculation of weight." p. 568. 

"Hence the atomists deduced motion also from necessity, conceiving the latter 
as the causelessness of motion receding into the indeterminate." p. 570. 

[IX, 19] "Democritus, however, holds that certain images approach (meet) men; 
some of these have a baieficial effect, others a harmful one*; for this reason also 
he prays that only images endowed with reason should meet him. But 
these are big and gigantic and indeed very hard to destroy, but not indestructible; 
he says they foretell men the future, are visible and emit sound. Proceeding from 
the notion of these images, the andents conjectured that there b a god [....]" 
Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors, p. 311. 

[20-21] "Now Aristotle said that the notion of god arose in men from two 
factors, from the processes in the soul and from the heavenly phenomena. From 
the processes in the soul because of the divine inspiration of the soul in sleep and 
because of the prophecies. For, he says, when the soul in sleep becomes 
independent, it ^scards its own nature, has premonitions and foretdls the 
future..,. For this reason, he says, men have surmised that god is something which 
in itself resembles the soul and the most intelligent of all. But also from the 
heavenly f^enomena." op. cit., pp. 311 f. 

[25] "Epicurus believes that men derived the notion of god from the visions of 
fantasy which appear during sleep. For, he says, since in sleep big images 


* In the manuscript this part of the quotation is given in German, the rest in 
Greek.— £d. 
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resembling human beings appear, they assume that in reality also there are some 
such gods resembling human beings.** op. cit., p. S 12 . 

[58] **[...] Epicurus, some say, admits the existence of God as far as the 
multitude is concerned, but not as far as the nature of things goes.** op. cit., p. 319. 

a) Sold, p. 321. Against the Professors [Book IX]. 

[218] “[,..] Aristotle asserted that is incorporeal and the limit of heaven, 
the Stoics that he is a breath which permeates even through things foul, Epicurus 
that he is anthropomorphic, Xenophanes that he is an impassive sphere.... [219] 
Epicurus declares that *what is bles^ and incorruptible neither feels trouble itself 
nor causes it to others’.** Outlines of Pyrrhonism, Book 111, p. 155. 

[219-221] **But to Epicurus, who wishes to define time as the accidental of 
accidentals lavp 3 tT( 0 }iaovpnt(dattDV), can be objected, besides many other things, 
that everything which behaves as substance belongs to the substrates, to the 
underlying subjects; but what is called accidental possesses no consistency, since it is 
not separate from the substances. For there is no resistance (ivTlTvnia) except the 
bodies whidi resist, no making way (yielding) except that which yields and 

the void, etc.** [Against the Professors, Book IX, p. 417.]* 

[240-241] ’’Hence Epicurus, who says that a body must be thought of as o 
composition of sue, and shape, resistance and weight, forces us to think of an existing 
body as consisting of non-existing bodies.... Hence, in order that there may be time, 
there must be accidentals; but in order that there may be accidentals, there must be an 
underlying condition; and if there is no underlying condition, neither can there 
be time.” 

[244] ”So if this is time, — and Epicurus says its accidentals are time” 

(by thisooTfiv** one must understand 7|}t£pa, v6t, wpa, xivijotg, 
itidoQ, aireSua,’’ etc.). 

” — then according to Epicurus, time will be its own accidental.” Against the 
Professors [Book IX], pp. 420 and 421. 

If, according to Hegel (see Gesamtamgabe, Vol. 14, p. 492), the 
Epicurean philosophy of nature deserves no great praise when 
judged by the criterion of objective gain, from the other point of 
view, according to which historical phenomena do not stand in 
need of such praise, the frank, truly philosophical consistency with 
which the whole range of the inconsistencies of his principle in 
itself is expounded, is admirable. The Greeks will for ever remain 
our teachers by virtue of this magnificent objective naivete, which 
makes everything shine, as it were, naked, in the pure light of its 
nature, however dim that light may be. 

Our time in particular has given rise even in philosophy to evil 
phenomena, guilty of the greatest sin, the sin against the spirit and 
against truth, inasmuch as a hidden intention lurks behind the 
judgement and a hidden judgment behind the intention. 

* In the manuscript this paragraph is given in German with the Greek words 
inserted in brackets. — Ed, 

^ Its.— Ed 

^ Day, night, hour, modem, rest, sentibiHty, insensibility* — Ed 
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CICERO 

I. ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS 
II. TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS, FIVE BOOKS'*® 
CICERO, ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS 


Book I 

Chap. VIII [»18]. ‘^Hereupon, Velleius began, in the confident manner that is 
customary with them [the Epicureans], afraid of nothing so much as lest he should 
appear to have doubts about anything. One would have supposed he had just come 
down from the assembly of the gods and from the intermundane spaces of 
Epicurus”, etc., etc. 

Chap. XIII [,32]. Fine is the passage from Antisthenes: 

”... in his book entitled The Natural Philosopher, he says that while there are 
many gods of popular belief, there is one god in nature 

Chap. XIV [,36]. Of Zeno the Stoic it is said: 

"... in his interpretation of Hesiod’s Theogony he does away with the customary 
and received ideas of the gods altogether, for he does not reckon either Jupiter, 
Juno or Vesta as gods, or any being that is so called, but teaches that these names 
have been assigned with a certain meaning to dumb and lifeless things.” 

Chap. XV [,41]. Of Chrysippus the Stoic it is said: 

”ln Book 11 [of his Nature of the Gods] he aims at reconciling the myths of 
Orpheus, Musa, Hesiod and Homer with what he himself said in Book 1 of the 
immortal gods, and so makes out that even the earliest poets of antiquity, who had 
no notion of these doctrines, were really Stoics.” 

”ln this he is followed by Diogenes of Babylon, who in his book entitled 
Minerva transfers the birth of the vii|[in goddess from Jove to j^ysiology and 
dissociates it from myth.” 

Chap. XVI [,43]. “For he [Epicurus] alone perceived tha, first there must be 
gods, because nature herself has imprinted a conception of them on the minds of 
idl mankind. For what nation <»* what tribe of men is there but possesses untaught 
some preconception of the gods? Such notions Epicurus designates by the w^ 
npoXi)i^lg,*that is, a sort of preconceived mental picture of a thing whhout which 
nothing can be understood or investigated or discussed. The significance and 


* Piolepsis.— Ed. 
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usefulness of this argument we learn in that work of genius, Epicurus’ Rule or 
Standard of Judgment.** 

Chop. XVII [,44]. it must be understood that the gods exist, since we possess 
an instinctive, or rather innate, concept of them; but a belief which all men by 
nature share must necessarily be true.... [45] If this is so, the famous maxim of 
Epicurus truthfully enunciates that ’that which is eternal and blessed can neither 
know trouble itself nor cause trouble to another, and accordingly cannot feel either 
anger or favour, since all such things belong only to the weak’. [...] whatever is 
outstanding commands the reverence that is its due 

Chap. XVIII [,46]. “From nature all men of all races derive the notion of gods 
as having human shape and none other... But not to make primary concepts the 
sole test of all things, reason itself delivers the same pronouncement. [47] ... what 
shape ... call be more beautiful than the human form? [48] ... it follows that the 
gods possess the form of man. [49] However, that form is not a body, but only a 
semblance of a body, it has no blood, but only the semblance of blood.’’ 

[Chap. XVIJhXIX.] “Epicurus ... teaches that the force and nature of the gods is 
such that, in the first place, it is perceived not by the senses but by the mind, not as 
solid things, or accor^ng to number, like that which Epicurus in virtue of their 
substantiatity calls orepiftvea*^ but as images, which are perceived by similitude and 
succession.'* 

Chap. XIX. "Because an endless train of precisely similar images arises from the 
innumerable atoms and streams towards the gods, our mind with the keenest 
feelings of pleasure fixes its gaze on these images and so attains an understanding 
of the nature of a being both blessed and eternal. [50] Moreover there is the 
supremely potent principle of infinity, which claims the closest and most careful 
study; and we must understand that this nature is such that Kke always corresponds 
to like. This is termed by Epicurus laovoiAta » or the principle of uniform 
distribution. From this principle it foUows that if the whole number of mortals be so 
many, there must exist no less a number of immortals, and if the forces of destruction 
are beyond count, the forces of conservation must also be infinite. You Stoics are 
fond of asking us, Balbus, what is the mode of life of the gods and how they pass 
their days. [51] It is obvious that nothing happier is conceivable, nothing more 
abounding in all good things. For God does nothing, he is free from all des 
of occupations, he toils not, neither does he labour, but he takes delight in his 
wisdom and virtue and he knows with absolute certainty that he will always 
enjoy the greatest and eternal pleasures.’’ 

Chap. XX [,52]. “This god we can rightly call happy, yours indeed most 
toilsome. For if the world itself is God, what can be less restful than to revolve at 
incredible speed round the axis of the heavens without a single moment of respite? 
But without rest there is no bliss. But if there is in the world some god who rules 
and governs it, maintaining the courses of the stars, the changes of the seasons and 
all the ordered process of things, and, watching over the land and the seas, guards the 
interests and the lives of men, is he not involved in irksome and laborious businessi 
[53] We for our part deem happiness to consist in tranquilli^ of 
nund and entire exemption from all duties. For he who taught us aU the 
lest has also taught us that the world was made by nature, without needing an 
artificer to construa it, and that which you say cannot be produced without divine 
skm is so easy that nature will produce, is producing and has produced woiids 
without nuinft>er. Because you cannot see how nature can do all this without any 
intdlect, you, like tragic pMs, cannot bring your arguments to a denouement and 

* Stersimiio*— solid objects. — Ed. 
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have recourse to a god. [54] His work you would certainly not require if 
you would but contemplate the immense and boundless extent of space that 
stretches out in every direction into which the mind projects itself and journeys 
onward far and wide without ever seeing any ultimate limit where it could stop. In this 
immense length and breadth and height there flits an infinite quantity of atoms 
innumerable, ^ich though separated by void yet cohere together and taking hold of each other 
form an unbroken series out of which are created those ^apes and forms of things which 
you think cannot be created without beUows and anvil and so have saddled us with an 
eternal master whom we must fear day and night; for who would not fear a prying busybody of a 
god who foreues and thinks of and notices aU things and deems that everting is his concern. 
[55] An outcome of Ais was first of all that fatal necessity which you call e(pap|AfVT| * 
according to which whatever happens is the result of an eternal truth and an 
unbroken chain of causes. But what value can be assigned to a philosophy which holds 
like old women, and ignorant old women at that, that everything happens by fate? 
And next follows your pavTixij in Latin divinatio, by which, if we listened to you, we 
should be so filled with superstition that we should be the devotees of soothsayers, 
augurs, oracle-mongers, seers and interpreters of dreams. [56] But Epicurus has set us 
free from these terrors and delivered us out of captivity, so that we have no fear of 
beings who, we know, create no trouble for themselves and seek to cause none to 
others, while we worship with pious reverence the transcendent majesty of nature.*’ 


Chap. XXL Then follows Cotta’s objection. 

[58] “I ... pronounce that your expontion has been most illuminating, and not 
only rich in thought, but also more graced with a charm of style than is customary in 
your school** 

Chap. XXJJl [,62]. “You said that a sufficient reason for our admitting that the 
gods exist was the fact that all the nations and races of mankind believe it. But that 
is at the same time a weak argument and a false one....** 

(After relating that the books of Protagoras, in which he denied 
the existence of the gods, had been burnt in the assembly of the 
people and he himself driven out of the country. Cotta con- 
tinued:) 

[63] “From this I can well suppose that many people were caused to be more 
reserved in professing that opinion, since not even doubt could escape punish- 
ment.” 

Chap. XXJV [,66]. “... for the outrageous doarines of Demoentus, or of 
Leucippus before him, that there are certain minute particles, some smooth, others 
lough, some round, some angular, some curved or hook-shaped, and that h«ven 
and earth were created from these, not compelled by nature, but by some kind of 
accidental collision.... [67] Then is this the truth? For as to happiness I do not deny 
anything, of which you say that not even the divinity has it without being relM^ in 
idleness.... I will grant you therefore that everything is made out of indivisible 
bodies; but this takes us no further [68] for we are trying to discover the nature of 


• Fate.— JW. 
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the gods. Suppose we allow that they are made of atoms* then they ai« not eternal. 
For what is made of atoms came into existence at some time; but if they ratwf. into 
exis^ce, before they came into existence there were no gods. And if the gods had a 
beginning* they must also perish* as you were arguing a little while ago about the 
world conceived by Plato. Where then do we find your blessed and eternal* by which 
two words you mean God? When you wish to make this out* you take cover in 
a thicket of jargon. For you said just now that God has no body* but a semblance 
of a body* no blood* but a semblance of blood.** 

Chap, XXV [*69]. 'This is a very common practice with your school. You 
advance a paradox* and then* when you want to escape censure* you adduce 
something which is absolutely impossibk, so that it would have been better to 
abandon the point in dispute rather than to insist on it so shamelessly. For instance* 
Epicurus saw that if the atoms travelled downwards by their own weight* we should 
have no power to do anything, since the motion of the atoms would be determined 
by necessity. He therefore invented a device by which to avoid necessity (a point which 
had apparently escaped the notice of Democritus) : he said that the atom, while travelling 
vertically downward by weight and gravity, makes a very slight swerve. [70] To assert 
that is more shameful than not to be able to defend what he wants to 
defend,** 

It is of substantial significance that the cycle of the three Greek 
philosophical systems, which complete pure Greek philosophy, the 
Epicurean, the Stoic and the Sceptic, take over their main 
elements from the past as they were ailready there. Thus, the 
Stoic philosophy of nature is lai^ely Heraclitean, its logic is similar 
to that of Aristotle, so that Cicero already noted: 

**... the SUMcs, while they seem to agree with the Peripatetics as to substance, 
disagree in words.** On die Nature of the Gods, Book I, Chap, vii [,16]. 

Epicurus* philosophy of nature is basically Democritean, his 
ethics similar to that of the Cyrenaics. Finally, the Sceptics are the 
scientists among the philosophers, their work is to compare, and 
consequently to assemble together the various assertions already 
available. They cast an equalising, levelling learned glance back on 
the systems and thereby brought out the contradictions and 
oppCMitions. Their methc^ also has its general prototype in the 
Eleatic, Sophistic, and pre-Academic dialectics. And yet these 
systems are original and form a whole. 

But they not only found ready-made building elements for their 
science; the living spirits of their spiritual realms themselves 
lueceded the latter, so to speak, as prophets. The personalities 
associated with their system were historical persons, system was, so 
to speak, incorporated in system. Thb was the case with Aristip- 
pus, Antisthenes, the Sophists and others. 

How is this to be understood? 
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Aristotle’s remark about the "‘nutritive soul”: 

“It is possible for this ... to exist apart from the others; but for the others to 
exist apart from it is impossible, at least in mortal beings” (Aristotle, On the Soul, 
Book n, chap, ii), 

must be borne in mind also in regard to Epicurean philosophy in 
order to understand it itself on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, to understand Epicurus’ own apparent absurdities as well as 
the ineptitude of his later critics. 

With him the most general form of the concept is the atom; for 
this is its most general form of being, which, however, is in itself 
concrete and a genus, itself a species as against higher particular- 
isations and concretisations of the concept of his philosophy. 

The atom, therefore, remains the abstract being-in-self, for 
example, of the person, of the wise man, of God. These are 
higher qualitative additional determinations of the same concept. 
Therefore, in the genetic exposition of this philosophy one must 
not raise the inept question raised by Bayle and Plutarch, among 
others, as to how can a person, a wise man, a god, arise from and 
be composed of atoms. On the other hand, this question seems to 
be justified by Epicurus himself, for of the higher forms of 
development, e.g., God, he says that the latter consists of finer and 
more subtle atoms. In this connection it must be noted that 
Epicurus’ own consciousness is related to its further developments, 
to the further determinations of its principle imposed on him as 
the scientific consciousness* of later people regarding his system. 

If, for example, in respect of God, etc., abstraction being made 
of the further determinations of form which he introduces as a 
necessary link in the system, the question is raised of his existence, 
his being-in-self, then the general form of existence is the atom 
and the plurality of atoms; but precisely in the concept of God, of 
the wise man, this existence has been submerged in a higher form. 
His specific being-in-self is precisely the further determination of 
his concept and his necessity in the totality of the system. If the 
question is raised of any other form of being outside this, that is a 
relapse into the lower stage and form of the principle. 

But Epicurus is bound to fall back constantly in this way, for his 
consciousness is atomistic like his principle. The essence of his 
nature is also the essence of his actual self-consciousness. The 
instinct which drives him, and the further determinations of this 


* The manuaciipt has “unwisscnschaftliche Bcwufltsein” (unsc^dfic conscious- 
ness), piobably a slip of the pen; it should read “wissenschaftliche BewuBtscin” 
(scient^ consciousness). — Ed, 
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instinct-driven essence, are similarly again to him one phenome- 
non among others, and from the high sphere of his philosophis- 
ing he sinks back again into the most general, mainly because 
existence, as being-for-self in general, is for him the form of all 
existence whatsoever. 

The essential consciousness of the philosopher is separate from 
his own manifest knowledge, but this manifest knowledge itself, in 
its discourses with itself as it were about its real internal urge, 
about the thought which it thinks, is conditioned, and conditioned 
by the principle which is the essence of his consciousness. 

Philosophical historiography is not concerned either with com- 
prehending the personality, be it even the spiritual personality of 
the philosopher as, in a manner of speaking, the focus and the image 
of his system, or still less with indulging in psychological 
hair-splitting and point-scoring. Its concern is to distinguish in 
each system the determinations themselves, the actual crystallisa- 
tions pervading the whole system, from the proofs, the justifica- 
tions in argument, the self-presentation of the philosophers as they 
know themselves; to distinguish the silent, persevering mole of real 
philosophical knowledge from the voluble, exoteric, variously 
behaving phenomenological consciousness of the subject which is the 
vessel and motive force of those elaborations. It is in the division of 
this consciousness into aspects mutually giving each other the lie that 
precisely its unity is proved.* This critical element in the presentation 
of a philosophy which has its place in history is absolutely 
indispensable in order scientificsdly to expound a system in 
connection with its historical existence, a connection which must not 
be [overjlooked precisely because the [system’s] existence is histori- 
cal, but which at the same time must be asserted as philosophical, and 
hence be developed according to its essence. Least of all must a 
philosophy be accepted as a philosophy by virtue of an authority or 
of good faith, be the authority even that of a people and the faith 
that of centuries. The proof can be provided only by expounding its 
essence. Anybody who writes the history of philosophy separates 
essential from unessential, exposition from content; otherwise he 
could only copy, hardly even translate, and still less would he be 
entitled to comment, cross out, etc. He would be merely a copying 
clerk. 

The question to be asked is rather; How do the concepts of a 
person, of a wise man, of Gk>d, and the specific definitions of these 
concepts enter into the system, how are they developed out of it? 

* In the manuscript two words of this sentence are not clearly legible. — Ed, 
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CICERO, ON THE HIGHEST GOODS AND EVILS 

Book I 

Chap, VI [,17] “Let me begin ... with physics, which is his [Epicurus*] partktilar 
boast. Here, in the first place, he is quite a stranger.... Democritus believes in ... 
atoms, that is, bodies so solid as to be indivisible, moving about in a vacuum of 
infinite extent, which has neither top, bottom, nor middle, neither beginning nor 
end. The motion of these atoms is such that they collide and so cohere together; 
and from thb process result the whole of the things that exist and that we see. 
Moreover, this movement of the atoms must not be conceived as starting from a 
beginning, but as having gone on from all eternity. [18] He [Epicurus] believes that 
these same indivisible sotid bodies are borne by their own weight perpendicularly 
downward, which he holds is the natural movement of all bodies; [19] but 
thereupon this clever fellow, encountering the difficulty that if they all travelled 
downward in a straight line, and, as I said, perpendicularly, no one atom would 
ever be able to overtake any other atom, accordingly introduced an idea of his own 
invention: he said that the atom makes a very tiny swerve, — the smallest divergence 
possible; and so are produced entanglements and combinations and cohesions of 
atoms with atoms, which result in the creation of the world and all its parts, and of all 
that is in them.... The swerving itself is an arbitrary fiction (for Epicurus says the atoms 
swerve without a cause, and nothing is more repugnant to the physicist than to speak of 
something taking place uncaused).... [20] Democritus, being an educated man and 
weU vers^ in geometry, thinks the sun is of a vast size; Epicurus considers it perhaps 
two feet in diameter, for he pronounces it to be exactly as large as it appears, or a little 
larger or smaller. [21] Thus where Efxcurus alters the doctrines of Democritus, he 
alters them for the worse; while for those ideas which he adopts, the credit belongs 
entirely to Democritus, — the atoms, the void, the images, or as they call them, eidola, whose 
impact is the cause not only of vision but also of thought; the very conception of infinite 
space, aTtSipta as they term it, is entirely derived from Democritus; and again the 
countless numbers of worlds that come into existence and pass out of existence every 
day”, etc. 

Chap, VII [,22]. “Turn next to the second division of philosophy ... which is 
termed AOVCXiQ.* Of the whole armour of logic your founder ... is absolutely 
destitute. He does away with definition; he has no doctrine of division or partition; 
he gives no rules for deduction or syllogistic inference, and imparts no method for 
solving dilemmas or for detecting fallacies of equivocation. The criteria of reality 
he pistes in sensation; once let the senses accept as true something that is false, and 
every possible criterion of truth and falsehood seems to him to be immediately 
destroyed.... [23] He lays the very greatest stress upon that which, as he declares, 
nature herself decrees and rejects, that is. the feeling of pleasure and pain. These 
he maintains lie at the root of every act of choice and avoidance [...]." 

Chap. IX [,29]. “[...] this Epicurus finds in pleasure; pleasure he h<^ds to be the 
chief good, pain the chief evil. This he sets out to prove as follows: [30] Ev^ 
animal, as soon as it is bom, seeks for pleasure, and delights in it, as the chief 
good, while it reccnls from pain as the chief evil, and so far as possible avoids it. 
This it docs when it is not yet perverted, at the prompdng of nature’s own 
unbiased and honest verdict. Hence he refuses to admit any necessity for argument 
or discussion to prove that pleasure is desirable and pain to be avoided. ... it follows 
that nature herself is the judge of that which is in accordance with or contrary to 
nature....” 


Logic.-- Ed. 
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Chap, XI [,S7]. **So generally, the removal of pain cauies pleasure to take its 
place. Epicurus consequently maintained that there is not such thing as a neutral 
state of feeling intermediate between f^asure and pain.’* 

Chap. XU [,40]. **One so situated must possess in the first place a strength of 
mind that is proof against all fear of death or of pain; he will know that death 
means compile unconsciousness, and that pain is generally light if long and short 
if strong* so that its intensity is compen^ed by brief duration and its conti- 
nuance ^y diminishing severity. [41] Let such a man moreover have no dread of any 
supematyual power; tet him never suffer the pleasures of the past to fade away, but 
constantly renew their enjoyment in reccdlection, — and his lot will be one which will 
not admit of further improvement. [42] But Aol whkh is not itself a means to anything 
else, hut to which all elu is a means, is what the Greeks term thetiXoq,* the highest, 
ultimate or final good. It must therefore be admitted that the chief good is to live agreeably^ 

Chap. XUI [,45] ''Nothing' could be more useful or more conducive to 
well-beuig than Epicurus' doctrine as to the different classes of the desires. One 
kind he classified as both natural and necessary, a second as natural without being 
necessary, and a third as neither natural nor necessary; the principle of classifica- 
tion being that the necessary desires are gratified with little trouble or expense; the 
natural desires also require but little, since nature’s own riches, which suffice to 
content her, are both easily procured and limited in amount; but for vain desires 
no bound or limit can be discovered.” 

Chap, XVIII [,57]. "Epicurus, the man whom you denounce as a voluptuary, 
cries aloud that no one can live pleasantly without living %risely, honourably and 
justly, and no one wisely, honourably and justly, without living pleasantly. ... [58] 
much less then can a mind divided against itself and filled wish inward discord 
taste any particle of pure and liberal j^easure [...].” 

Chap, XIX [,62]. "For Epicurus thus presents his Wise Man who is alvrays 
happy: his desires are kept within bounds; death he disregards; he has a true 
conception, untainted by fear, of the immoital gods; he does not hesitate to depart 
from life, if it would be better so. Thus equipped, he enjoys perpetual pleasure, for 
there is no moment when the pleasures he experiences do not outbalance the 
pains; since he remembers the past with gratitude, grasps the present with a full 
realisation of how great and pleasant it is, and does not depend upon the future; he 
looks forwstrd to it, but finds his true enjoyment in the present ... and he derives no 
inconsiderable pleasure from comparing his own existence with the life of the 
foolish. Moreover, any pains that the Wise Man may encounter are never so severe 
but that he has more cause for gladness than for sorrow. [63] Again, it is a fine 
saying of Epicurus that 'the Wise Man is but little interfered with by fortune; the 
great concerns of life, the things that matter, are controlled by his own wisdom and 
reason’; and that *no greater pleasure could be derived from a life of infinite 
duration that is actually afforded by this existence ^tch we know to be finite’. 
Dialectics, cm which your school lays such stress, he hdd to be of no effect either as 
a guide to a better life or as an aid to thought. Physics he deemed very important. 
... a thorough knowledge of the facts of nature relieves us of the burden of 
superstition, frees us from the fear of death, and shidds us against the disturbing ef- 
fects of ignorance, which is often in itself a cause of terrifying apprehensions; lakly, 
to learn what nature’s real requirements are improves the moral character also....” 

By the fact that we acknowledge diat nature is reasonable, our 
dependence on it ceases. Nature is no longer a sourse of terror to 


Uhiiiitte purpote. — Ei. 
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our consciousness, and it is precisely Epicurus who makes the 
form of consciousness in its directness, the being-for-self, the form 
of nature. Only when nature is acknowledged as absolutely free 
from conscious reason and is considered as reason in itself, does it 
become entirely the property of reason. Any reference to it as 
such is at the same time alienation of it. 

[Chap, XIX, 64]. “On the other hand, without a full understanding of the world 
of nature it is impossible to maintain the truth of our sense-perceptions. 
Furthermore, every mental presentation has its origin in sensation: so that no 
certain knowledge will be possible unless all sensations are true, as the theory of 
Epicurus teaches that they are. Those who deny the validity of sensation and say 
that nothing can be perceived, are unable, having excluded the evidence of the 
senses, even to expound their own argument.... Ihus physics supplies courage to 
face the fear of death resolution to resist the terrors of religion [...].’* 

Chap, XX [,65]. “Now Epicurus' pronouncement about friendship is that of all 
the means to hapi^ess that wisdom has devised, none is greater, none more 
fruitful, none more delightful than this.... [68] Epicurus well said (I give almost his 
exact words): The same knowledge that has given us courage to overcome all fear 
of everlasting or long-enduring evil, has discerned that friendship is our strongest 
safeguard in this present term of life. 

Chap. XXI [,71]. “If then the doctrine I have set forth ... is derived entirely 
from nature’s source; if my whole discourse relies throughout for confirmation on 
the unbiased and unimpeachable evidence of the senses....’’ 

[72] “No! Epicurus was not uneducated: the real ignoramuses are those who ask us 
to go on studying till old age the subjects that we ought to be ashamed not to have 
learnt in boyhood.’’ 

Book II 

Chap. II [4], op. cit. “For he says that he does not hold widi giving a 
definition of the thing in question [...].’* ^ 

Chap. VII [21]. (A pauage out of th« xuptat ^o£a(* of Epicurus.) “If the 
things in which sensualists find pleasure could deliver them from the fear of the 
gods and of death and pain, and could teach them to set bounds to their desires, 
we should have no reason to blame them, since on every hand they would be 
abundantly supplied with {Measures, and from nowhere would be exposed to any 
pain or grief, that is, to evil.’* 

Chap. XXVI [,82]. “In one of your remarks I seemed to recognise a saying of 
Epicurus himself, — that friendship cannot be divorced from pleasure, and that it 
deserves to be cultivated for the reason that without it we cannot live secure and 
free from fear, and therefore cannot live agreeably.*’ 

Chap. XXXI [,100]. “For he [Epicurus] ... stated ... that ’death does not ^fcct us 
at aU; for a thing that has experienced dissolution must be devoid of sensation; and 
that which is devoid of sensation cannot affect us in any degree whatsoever’ [...].’’ 

Book III 

Chap, I [,8]. “In fact Epicurus himself declares that there is no occasion to argue 
about pleasure at sJl [...].’’ 

* PrincipiU Doctrints.-^ Ed. 



PLAN OF HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF NATURE 


[First Vmion] 

A. Gmeral divisions. The Idea as nature is: 

I) In the determination of juxtaposition, of abstract singularisa- 
tion, outside which is the unity of form, this as merely an 
ideal beiitg*in-self, matter and its ideal system. 

Mechanics. Universal nature. 

II) In the determination of particularity, so that reality is posited 
with immanent determinateness of form and the difference 
existing in it, a relation of reflexion thebeing-within-itself of 
which is natural individuality. 

HI) Singular nature. The determination of subjectivity, in which 
the real distinctions of the form are likewise brought back to 
ideal unity, which is self-found and for itself — Organics. 


1. Mechanics 

A) Abstract Universal Mechanics 

a) Space. Immediate continuity; as external are: 
a) The dimensions: height; lengdi and hreodth. 

fi) Point, line and surface: on the one hand, a determinateness in 
regard to line and ptnnt; on the other hand, as restoration of 
the spatial totality: an enclosing surface which separates off an 
individual whole space. 

b) Time. Immediate discreteness: The seen becoming: present future 
and past (Now, etc.) 

c) The immediate unity of space and time, in the determination of 
space. Place, in the determination of time — motion, their 
unity— motter. 
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B) Particular Mechanics. Matter, Motion 
Repulsion — AUracHon — Gravity 


1) Inert matter, mass, ... as contend indifferent to the form of space and 
time. 

External motion — inert matter. 

2) Impact. Communication of motion — weight — velocity — external 
centre, rest, centripetence — pressure. 

3) Falling. Centrifugence. 

C) AbsoltUe Mechanics or Narrower Mechanics. 

Gravitation. Motion as a System of Several Bodies. 

Universal Centre — Centreless Singularity. Particular Centres. 


II. Physics 


a) Universality in physics. 

1) Universal bodies. Identity. 

a) Light (sun, stars). Darkness (smooth) (spatial relation — direct), 
p) Bodies of opposition. Darkness 

1) as corporeal diversity, rigidity, material being-for-itself. 

2) Opposition as such. Dissolution and neutrality of lunar 
and cometary bodies. 

If) Bodies of individuality. Earth or planet in general. 

2) Particular bodies. Elements. 

1) Air, negative universality. 

2) Elements of opposition. Fire and water. 

3) Individual element, terreshiality, earth. 

3) Singularity. The elementary process. The meteorological process. 

1) Diremption of individual identity into the moments of 
independent opposition, into rigidity and into selfless 
neutrality. 

2) The consumption by spontaneous combmtion of attempted 
differentiated existence. Thus the earth became a real and 
fruitfiU individuality. 

b) Physics of ^rticular individuality. 

a) Specific gravity. Density of matter. Ratio of weight of mass to 
volume. 

^) Cohesion, seen as a specific form of resistance in mechanical 
behaviour towards other masses. 


18-194 
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Adhesion — cohesion, etc. 

Elasticity. 
t) Sound. 

21) Heat. (Specific heat-capacity.) 
c) Physics of singular individuality. 

a) Form. 

0 .) Immediate form — the extreme of poiniedness of brittleness, 
the extreme of coagulating fluidity. 

B) The brittle disclosed into difference of the notion. 
Magnetism. 

If) Activity which has passed into its product, the crystal. 

b) Particular form. 

a) Relation to light. 

1) Transparency. 

2) Refraction. (Internal equalisation in the crystal.) 

3) Brittleness as darkening, metallity (colour). 
p) Relation to fire and water. Smell and taste. 

i) Totality in particular individuality. Electricity. 

c) Chemical process. 

1) Combination. 

a) Galvanism. Metals, oxidation, deoxidation. 
p) The fire process. 

T) Neutralisation. The water process, 
i) The process in its totali^. Elective affinity. 

2) Separation. 


[Second Version] 
I 


Medianks 

a) Abstract Mechanics 

1) Space. Height, breadth, depth. Point, line, surface. 

2) Time. Past, present, future. 

3) Place. Motion and matter (repulsion, attraction, gravity). 


b) Finite Mechanics 

1) Moss as contmt. Solace and HitM os motion. 
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2) Impact, Communication of motion, weight. Velocity, external 
centre, rest, centripetence. Pressure. 

3) Falling. 

c) Absolute Mechanics. Gravitation 
The various centres 

II 

Physics 

a) Physics of universal individuality 
a) Free bodies 


1) Light (luminaries). 

2) Rigidity (moon). Dissolution (comet). 

3) Earth. 

[J) Elements 

1) Air. 

2) Fire. Water. 

3) Earth. 

K) Meteorological Physics 

b) Physics of particular individuality 

1) Specific weight. 

2) Cohesion (adhesion, cohesion, etc. Elasticity). 

3) Sound and heat. 


c) Physics of total individuality 
a) Form 

1) Brittle pointedness, coagulating fluidity. 

2) Magnetism. 

3) Crystal. 

P) Particular form 

1) Relation to light. Transparency, refraction, metallity, colour. 

2) Relation to water and fire, smell, taste. 

3) Electricity. 
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[TTitrd Version] 

I 

a) 

1) Space, 2) time, 3) place, 4) motion, 5) matter, repulsion, attraction, 
gravity. 


b) 

1) Inert matter, 2) impact, 3) faUing. 

c) 

Gravitation, real repulsion and attraction. 

II 


a) 

a) I) Luminaries. 2) Lunar and comet bodies. 3) Terrestriality. 
P) Air, fire and water. Eartii. 

T ) The meteorological process. 


b) 

I) Specific weight. 2) Cohesion. 3) Sound and heat. 

c) 

I) Magnetism. 2) Electricity and chemism. 


Ill 


a) 


a) Geohgked nature. 

b) Vegetable nature. 

Written in 1839 

First published in: Marx/Engels, Gesaml- 
tntsgahe, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 


Printed accc»*ding to the manu- 
script 

Published in English for the first 
time 



EARLY LITERARY 
EXPERIMENTS 




FROM THE ALBUMS OF POEMS DEDICATED 
TO JENNY VON WESTPHALEN 

From the Book of Love (Part I) 


CONCLUDING SONNETS TO JENNY 
I 

Take all, take all these songs from me 

That Love at your feet humbly lays, 

Where, in the Lyre’s full melody. 

Soul freely nears in shining rays. 

Oh! if Song’s echo potent be 

To stir to longing with sweet lays. 

To make the pulse throb passionately 

That your proud heart sublimely sways. 
Then shall 1 witness from afar 

How Victory bears you light along. 

Then shall I fight, more bold by far. 

Then shall my music soar the higher; 

Transformed, more free shall ring my song. 
And in sweet woe shall weep my Lyre. 

II 

To me, no Fame terrestrial 

That travels far through land and nation 
To hold them thrillingly in thrall 

With its far-flung reverberation 
Is worth your eyes, when shining full. 

Your heart, when warm with exultation. 

Or two deep-welling tears that fall, 

Wrung from your eyes by song’s emotion. 
Gladly I’d breathe my Soul away 

In the Lyre’s deep melodious ughs. 
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And would a very Master die, 

Ck>uld I the exalted goal attain, 

Could I but win the fairest prize — 
To soothe in you both joy and pain. 

Ill 

Ahl Now these pages forth may fly. 

Approach you, trembling, once again. 
My spirits lowered utterly 

By foolish fears and parting's pain. 

My self-deluding fancies stray 

Along the boldest paths in vain; 

I cannot win what is most High, 

And soon no more hope shall remain. 
When I return from distant places 

To that dear home, filled with desire, 
A spouse holds you in his embraces. 

And clasps you proudly. Fairest One. 

Then o’er me rolls the lightning's fire 
Of misery and oblivion. 


IV 

Forgive that, boldly risking scorn 

The Soul’s deep yearning to confess. 

The singer’s lips must hotly bum 

To waft the flames of his distress. 

Can I against myself then turn 

^d lose myself, dumb, comfortless. 

The very name of singer spurn. 

Not love you, having seen your face? 

So high the Soul’s illusions aspire. 

O’er me you stand magnificent; 

Tis but your tears that I desire. 

And that my songs you only enjoyed 

To lend them grace and ornament; 

Then may they flee into the Voidl 

Written in the latter half of October 1856 Printed according to the manu- 
Rrst publi$hed in: Marx/Engeb, Witke, 

£igSnzungd>and, Eixter Tc^ BerMn, Published in English for the first 
1968 tune 



title page of Marx*s Book of Love, 
ivith dedication to Jenny 




From the Book of Songs^^ 


TO JENNY 
I 

Words — lies, hollow shadows, nothing more, 
Crowding life from all sides rpundl 
In you, dead and tired, must I outpour 
Spirits that in me abound? 

Yet Earth’s envious Gods have scanned before 
Human fire with gaze profound; 

And forever must the Earthling poor 

Mate his bosom’s glow with sound. 

For, if passion leaped up, vibrant, bold. 

In the Soul’s sweet radiance. 

Daringly it would your worlds enfold. 

Would dethrone you, would bring you down low. 
Would outsoar the Zephyr-dance. 

Ripe a world above you then would grow. 

TO JENNY 
I 

Jenny! Teasingly you may inquire 

Why my songs “To Jenny’’ I address. 

When for you alone my pulse beats higher. 

When my songs for you alone despair. 

When you only can their heart inspire. 

When your name each syllable must confess. 
When you lend each note melodiousness. 
When no breath would stray from the 

Goddess? 
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Tis because so sweet the dear name sounds, 
And its cadence says so much to me, 

And so full, so sonorous it resounds, 
like to vibrant Spirits in the distance. 

Like the gold-stringed Cithern’s harmony. 
Like some wondrous, magical existence. 

n 

Seel I could a thousand volumes fill. 

Writing only “Jenny” in each line. 

Still they would a world of thought conceal. 
Deed eternal and unchanging WiU, 

Verses sweet that yearning gently still. 

All the glow and all the Aether’s shine. 
Anguished sorrow’s pain and joy divine. 
All of Life and Knowledge that is mine. 

I can read it in the stars up younder. 

From the Zephyr it comes back to me. 
From the being of the wild waves’ thunder. 
Truly, I would write it down as a refrain. 

For the coming centuries to see — 

LOVE IS JENNY, JENNY IS LOVE’S NAME. 


Printed according to the manu- 
script 

Published in English for the first 
time 


Written in November 18S6 

First published in Russian, in the journal 
Inostrannaya LiUratura No. 1, 1962 



From the Book of JLove (Part II) 


MY WORLD 

Worlds my longing cannot ever still. 

Nor yet Gods with magic blest; 

Higher than them all is my own Will, 
Stormily wakeful in my breast. 

Drank I all the stars^ bright radiance. 

All the light by suns o’erspilled. 

Still my pains would want for recomj>ense. 
And my dreams be unfulfilled. 

Hence! Xo endless battle, to the striving 
Like a Xalisman out there, 

I>emon-wise into the far mists driving 
Xowards a goal 1 cannot near. 

But it’s only ruins and dead stones 

Xhat encompass all my yearning. 

Where in shimmering Heavenly radiance 
All my hopies flow, ever-burning. 

Xhey are nothing more than narrow rooms 
Ringed by timid people round. 

Where it stands, the frontier of my dreams. 
Where my hopes reach journey’s end. 

Jenny, can you ask what my words say. 

And what meaning hides within? 

Ah! ’Xwere useless to speak anyway. 

Futile even to begin. 
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Look into those eyes of yours so bright, 
Deeper than the floor of Heaven, 

Clearer than the sun’s own beaming light. 
And the answer shall be given. 

Dare to joy in life and being fair. 

Only press your own white hand; 

You yourself shall find the answer there. 
Know my distant Heaven-land. 

Ah! When your lips only breathed to me. 
Only one warm word to say. 

Then I dived into mad ecstasy. 

Helpless I was swept away. 

Ha! In nerve and spirit 1 was stricken. 

To the bottom of my soul. 

As a Demon, when the High Magician 
Strikes with lightning bolt and spell. 

Yet why should words try to force in vain. 
Being sound and misty pall. 

What is infinite, like yearning’s pain. 

Like yourself, and like the All. 


Written in Octobcr-Dcccmber 1836 
Published in full for the first time 


Printed according to the nianu> 
script 



FEELINGS 

Never can I do in p»eace 

That with which my Sk>urs obsessed. 

Never take things at my ease; 

I must press on without rest. 


Others only know elation 

When things go their peaceful way. 

Free with self-congratulation. 

Giving thanks each time they pray. 


1 am caught in endless strife, 
Endless ferment, endless dream; 
I cannot conform to Life, 

Will not travel with the stream. 


Heaven I would comprehend, 

I would draw the world to me; 
Loving, hating, I intend 
That my star shine brilliantly. 


All things I would strive to win. 

All the blessings Gods impart. 
Grasp all knowledge deep within. 
Plumb the depths of Semg and Art. 
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Worlds I would destroy for ever, 
Since I can create no world. 
Since my call they notice never, 
Coursing dumb in magic whirl. 


Dead and dumb, they stare away 
At our deeds with scorn up yonder; 
We and all our works decay — 
Heedless on their ways they wander. 


Yet their lot I would share never — 
Swept on by the flooding tide. 

On through nothing rushing ever. 
Fretful in their Pomp and Pride. 

Swiftly fall and are destroyed 
Halls and bastions in their turn; 

As they fly into the Void, 

Yet another Empire’s bom. 


So it rolls from year to year. 
From the Nothing to the All, 
From the Cradle to the Bier, 
Endless Rise and endless Fall. 


So the spirits go their way 
Till they are consumed outright. 
Till their Lords and Masters they 
Totally annihilate. 


Then let us traverse with daring 
That predestined God-drawn ring, 
Joy and Sorrow fully sharing 
As the scales of Fortune swing. 

Therefore let us risk our all, 

Never resting, never tiring; 

Not in silence dismal, dull. 
Without action or desiring; 




Portrait of Jenny von Westphalen 
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Not in brooding introspection 
Bowed beneath a yoke of pain, 

So that yearning, dream and action 
Unfulfilled to us remain. 

Written in October-December 18S6 Printed according to the manu- 

Published in full for the firat time scnpt 



TRANSFORMATION 

Mine eyes are so confused. 

My cheek it is so pale. 

My head is so bemused, 

A realm of fairy-tale. 

I wanted, boldly daring. 

Sea-going ways to follow, 

Where a thousand crags rise soaring, 
And Floods flow bleak and hollow. 

I clung to Thought high-soaring. 

On its two wings did ride. 

And though storm winds were roaring. 
All danger 1 defied. 

I did not falter there. 

But ever on did press 
With the wild eagle’s stare 
On journeys limitless. 

And though the Siren spins 
Her music so endearing 
Whereby the heart she wins — 

I gave that sound no hearing. 

I turned away mine ear 

From the sweet sounds I heard. 

My bosom did aspire 
To a loftier reward. 
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Alas, the waves sped on, 

At rest they would not be; 

There swept by many a one 
Too swift for me to see. 

With magic power and word 
I cast what spells I knew, 

But forth the waves still roared. 

Till they were gone from view. 

And by the Flood sore pressed. 

And dizzy at the sight, 

I tumbled from that host 
Into the misty night. 

And when I rose again 

From fruitless toil at last, 

My powers all were gone. 

And all the heart’s glow lost 

And trembling, pale, I long 

Gazed into my own breast; 

By no uplifting song 

Was my affliction blessed. 

My songs were flown, alack; 

The sweetest Art was gone — 

No God would give it back 

Nor Grace of Deathless One. 

The Fortress had sunk down 

That once so bold did stand; 

The fiery glow was drowned, 

Void was the Bosom’s land. 

Then shone your radiance. 

The purest light of soul, 

Where in a changing dance 

Round Earth the Heavens roll. 

Then was I captive bound. 

Then was my vision clear. 

For I had truly found 

What my dark strivings were. 
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Soul rang more strong, more free, 
Out of the deep-stirred breast 
In triumph heavenly. 

And in sheer happiness. 

My spirits then and there 

Soared, jubilant and gay. 

And, like a sorcerer. 

Their courses did I sway. 


I left the waves that rush. 

The floods that change and flow. 
On the high cliff to crash. 

But saved the inner glow. 


And what my Soul, Fate-driven, 
Never in flight o’ertook. 
That to my heart was given. 
Was granted by your look. 


Written between November 1836 
and February 1837 

Published in full for the first time 


Printed according to the manu- 
script 
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Printed according to the manu* 
script 
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TO MY FATHER 


1 

CREATION 

Creator Spirit uncreated 

Sails on fleet waves far away, 

Worlds heave, lives are generated. 

His Eye spans Eternity. 

All inspiriting reigns his Countenance, 

In its burning magic. Forms condense. 

Voids pulsate and Ages roll. 

Drop in prayer before his Face; 

Spheres resound and Sea-Floods swell. 
Golden Stars ride on apace. 
Fatherhead in blessing gives the sign, 

And the All is bathed in light divine. 

In bounds self-perceived, the Eternal 
Silent moves, reflectively, 

Until holy Thought primordial 
Dons Forms, Words of Poetry. 
Then, like Thunder-lyres from far away 
like prescient Creation’s Jubilee; 

’’Gentler shine the floating stars. 

Worlds in primal Rock now rest; 

O my Spirit’s images. 

Be by Spirit new embraced; 

When to you the heaving bosoms move. 

Be revealed in piety and love. 

”Be unlocked only to Love; 

Eternity’s eternal seat. 

As to you 1 gently gave. 

Hurl you my S^Fs Ughtning out. 
^Harmony alone its like may find. 

Only Soul another Soul may bind.’ 
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Out of me your Sfurits burn 

Into Forms of lofty meaning; 

To the Maker you return, 

Images no more remaining, 

By Man’s look of Love ringed bumingly, 

You in him dissolved, and he in me.” 

u 

POETRY 

Flames Creator-like once poured 

Streaming to me from your breast. 

Clashing up on high they soared, 

And I nursed them in my breast. 
Shone your form like Aeohis-strains above. 
Shield^ soft the fire with wings of Love. 

I saw glow and I heard sound. 

Heavens onward sweeping far. 

Rising up and sinking down. 

Sinking but to soar the higher. 
Then, when inner strife at last was quelled. 
Grief and Joy made music I beheld. 

Nestling cbse to forms so soft 

Stands the Soul, by spells enchained. 

From me images sailed aloft 

By your very Love inflamed. 

Limbs of Love, by Spirit once released. 

Shine again within their Maker’s breast. 

THE FOREST SPRING 

In flowery grove I lost my way 
Where forest spring showers silver spray 
In murmuring fall, o’eriiead 
The lofty bay trees spread. 

They see it ever rushing fleet. 

They see it flowing at their feet. 

Bum in sweet shadows there 
To mate with Sea and Air. 
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But when it flees the hard land’s thrall. 
Loud thundering smites the rocky wall. 
Dizzy the flood spins round 
In mist-rings with no sound. 

Through flowery groves it roams £^ain. 
Swallowing deep draughts of Death’s pain. 
And then the ts^ bay trees 
Waft down sweet reveries. 


THE MAGIC HARP 
A Ballad 

So Strangely in the ear it ungs, 

Like thrilling harp, like trembUng strings. 
It wakes the Minstrel sleeping. 

“Why beats the heart so fearfully, 

What are those sounds, like harmony 
Of Stars and Spirits weeping?’’ 

He rises, springs from off his bed. 
Towards the shadows turns his head 
And sees the cords of gold. 

“Come, Minstrel, step you up and down. 
High in the air, deep in the ground. 
Those strings you cannot hold.’’ 

He sees it growing, branching .wide. 

His soul is tioubl^ deep inside. 

The sound swells in the air. 

He follows, and it lures him on. 

By ghostly stairways up and down. 

Here, there and everywhere. 


He stops. A gate swings open wide, 

A burst of music from inside 
Would carry him away. 

A Lyre in golden ^lendoqr bright 
Sounds forth in song all day and night. 
But no one’s there to play. 
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It grips him like desire^ like pain, 

His bosom swells, his heart within 
Beats high beyond control. 

“The Lyre plays from my own heart. 

It is myself, its pangs — the Art 

That gushes from my soul.” 

In ecstasy he plucks the strings, 

The sound trills high as mountain springs. 

Dives booming, like the abyss. 

His blood leaps wild, far swells his song, 

Was never yearning’s pain so strong. 

He saw the world no more. 

THE ABDUCTION 
A BaUad 

The Knight, he stands at the iron gate, 

The Maiden so sweet and fair looks out. 

“Dear Knight, however can I come down?” 

And silence and darkness reign all round. 

“Catch this I throw, and it shall be 
Your rescue’s sweetest surety. 

Up there you can firmly bind the end, 

And by the rope you may descend.” 

“Ah, Knight, I fly like a thief to you, 

Ah, Knight, for love what won’t I do!” 

“Dear love, you take but what’s your own, 

We’ll flee like shadows that dance and are gone!” 

“Ah, Knight, the darkness yawns below. 

My senses reel, I dare not go!” 

“Then you refuse; my life I’d stake, 

And yet at empty terrors you quake!” 

“Ah, Knight, ah, Knight, you play with fire, 

Yet you alone are my heart’s desire! 

Farewell, ye Hsdls, forever and ay, 

Where never again my feet shall stray. 
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“What lures me on I cannot fight; 

Ye loved ones all, I bid good-nightl” 

No more she demurs and plays for time, 

She clutches the rope for the downward climb. 

No sooner has she slid halfway. 

Than she takes fright, her glances stray. 

Her arms grow weak, she must let go 
To fall on the breast of Death below. 

“Ah, Knight, warm me once more, and I 

Blissfully in your arms may die. 

Let me but breathe your every kiss. 

And I’ll fade into sweet nothingness.” 

The Knight embraces her trembling form. 

And to his bosom he presses her, warm. 

And as their souls together strain, 

He too is pierced by mortal pain. 

“Farewell, my Love, so true, so kind!” 

“Stay, and I’ll follow close behind]” 

A flash, as of eternal fire, — 

Their souls depart and they expire. 

YEARNING 
A Romance 

“Why sighs your breast, why glows your gaze. 

Why are your veins all burning. 

As if Night weighs, as if Fate flays 

Down into storm your yearning?” 

“Show me the eyes, like ringing bells, 

That glow in rainbows high. 

Where brightness streams, where music swells. 
Where stars go swimming by. 

“I dreamed this dream, so troublesome. 

Past all elucidating. 

My head is void, my heart is numb. 

My grave shall soon be waiting.” 
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“What dream you here, what dream you there, 
What hires to distant lands? 

Here booms the Tide, here Hope rides fair, 
Here’s fire in True Love’s bonds.” 

“Here naught rides fair, here is no fire. 

But see what gKmmers yonder, 

Fm blinded, burning with desire. 

And I would fain sink under.” 

He stares aloft, his eyes shine bright. 

He shakes in every limb. 

His sinews swell, his heart’s alight. 

His soul departs from him. 


THE VIENNESE APE THEATRE IN BERLIN 
1 

“The public’s shoving, unafraid of bruisesi 
Some Talma there, perhaps, home of the Muses!’ 
Please, friend, sharp weapons don’t attract. 

It’s comedy — by apes that act. 

II 

At ease, 1 watched the apes put on 
Their show. And it was good clean fun. 

So natural — just one thing missing. 

Which vras, to use the walls for p . 

Suddenly, somebody {ducked my cloak. 

“Really, that was a peculiar Jcdie! 

A young girl swooned at what she saw. 

Flew on a monkey’s breast and claws. 

She batted her eyes, said timidly: 

*0 de{>ths of mtquisite agony! 

0 harmony! Delicious sorrow! 

That monkey thrills me to the marrow! 

1 feel as if I were magnetised. 

The a{>e {>layed me; 1 loved him, hy{motised. 

0 monk^, s[>eak, for I’m bewitched by you! 

1 just can’t breathe, my head is s{»nning, tool” 
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SIR (G)LUCK’S ARMIDE'^ 

I 

1 also sought amusement, so 
I spared no money for a show, 

Threw on my frock-coat by lamplight. 

And entered the nearest box that night. 

I got much worse than I’d bargained for; 

Oh, how I cursed myself and swore. 

A missie needs must make me hold 

The libretto. I muttered, “My hand feels cold!” 

“Well, then, wear gloves!” the lady cried. 

“They get on my nerves, Miss!*^ I replied. 

She bared her neck and bosom and all, 

And asked me to keep an eye on her shawl. 

Said I to her, “The fire bums low, 

And raw flesh gives me vertigo!” 

She shrieked, “Oh, wasn’t the ballet divine!” 

Said I, “O God, has the gazette got anything worth 

reading about in the meantime?” 


II 

I sat, lost in the music’s spell. 

She sneered, “The man’s a fool as well!” 


TERMS OF ENGAGEMENT 

Mistress: Now then, just what d’you want of me? 
Maid: The usual terms. But one more thing — 

To avoid any family quarrelling, 

I must have visitors once a month for tea. 


SENTIMENTAL SOULS 

The butcher’s slaughtering a calf. They cry. 
The creature bellows till it’s been bled dry. 
They laugh. O Heaven, how very, very weird 
Hie ways of Nature. A dog wears no beard. 
Why all these ravings, as if from sunstroke? 
We hear that even Balaam’s Ass once spoke! 
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ROMANTICISM A LA MODE 

The child who, as you know, once wrote to Goethe, 
Wanting to make him fancy that he loved her. 
Went to the theatre one fine day. 

A Uniform then stalked her way 
And came towards her with a friendly smile. 

“Kind Sir, Bettina wishes, for a while. 

Smitten vriith sweet desire, to rest 
Her curly head upon your breast.” 

The Uniform then answered rather drily, 

“Bettina, that is up to you entirely!” 

“Sweetie,” she answered in a trice, 

“Of course you’re sure I have no lice?” 


TO THE SUN OF TRUTH (F. QUEDNOW) 

Lamplight and star glimmer. 

Depth of heart and beauty’s shimmer. 

Soul’s grace and white skin’s bloom — 
You never show them openly. 

Sun of Truth you claim to be. 

Every bride has her groom, 

Sun of Truth you well may call 

Yourself — the Sun throws shadows, after all! 


ON A CERTAIN KNIGHT-HERO 

Dig at him here, dig at him there, and ever 
You’ll find that Knight and Hero merge together. 
His dance-talk’s up-to-date all right. 

But ancient bugs eat him at night. 

TO MY NEIGHBOUR ACROSS THE STREET 

She stares at me from over yonder; 

God, I can’t stand it any longer. 

A little man, a yellow house, 

A woman lank and nauseous. 

Since Inspiration could take flight. 

I’d better pull the blind down — tight. 
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SIREN SONG 
A Ballad 

The wave, soft murmuring, 

With the wind frolicking, 

Leaps up into the air. 

You see it tremble, hover. 

Tumble and topple over. 

It is the Sirens’ lair. 

They pluck the lyre to enthrall 
In heavenly festival. 

In melody divine. 

They draw both near and far. 

Earth and distant star 

Into their song sublime. 

Its charm is so profound 
One cannot chide the sound 
That soars so radiantly. 

As if great spirits there 
Would lure the listener 

Into the dark blue sea. 

As if there swells and grows 
From waves a world that flows 
Loftily, secretly. 

As if in waters deep 
The Gods are all asleep 

Down in the dark blue sea. 

A little boat draws near, 

The waves are charmed to hear 
A gentle bard exalted. 

His looks so frank and free, 

Image and melody 

Like love and hope transfigured. 

Ifiis lyre rules o*er the deep* 

Naiads that were asleep 

Lend him their song-charmed ear. 
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And all the waves resound 

With song and lyre’s sweet sound 
And dance high in the air. 

But hear the sad refrains. 

The Sirens’ far-off strains 

Of sweet melodiousness. 

The poet to enthrall, 

The Goddesses shine all 

In sound and loveliness. 

“O youth, soar up and play, 

Rule o’er the listening sea; 

The goal you seek is high, 

Your breast swells rapturously. 

‘’Here, sumptuous water-halls 
Your song alone surprises. 

And as the great tide falls, 

Ev’n so your music rises. 

“Sportive waves bear it up 

And send it surging high. 

The eye, bright, full of hope. 
Encompasses the sky. 


“Enter our Spirit-Ring; 

Magic your heart shall gain, 

Hear the waves dance and sing, 

They sound like True Love’s pain. 


“Worlds came from the Ocean, 

Spirits were borne on the tide 
Which dared to cradle the High Ones, 
While the All was vcrid. 

“As Heaven and star-glow 

LocA downwards, ever glancing 
Into the waves below, 

Into the blue waves’ dancing— 


19-194 
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"As droplets, diivcxing. shaking. 

Enfold the Worlds in pride. 

The spirits’ life, awalcutg. 

Emerges from the tide. 

“Seeking the AH inspires you? 

You’d bum in song away? 

The lyre’s sweet music stirs you? 

You’d blaze in Heaven’s ray? — 

“Then come down to us all. 

And tender us your hand; 

Your limbs shaU Spirit be. 

You’ll see the deep, deep Land.’’ 

They rise up from the sea. 

Hair weaving in roundelay. 

Heads resting on the air. 

Their eyes flash blazing fires. 

And, shooting sp>arks, their lyres 

Glow through the waters fair. 

The Youth yields to Delusion, 

His tears flow in profusion. 

His heart pounds in his breast. 
He cannot turn away. 

Held captive in Love’s sway. 

To burning passion lost. 

Deep thoughts stir in his soul. 

It fights to gain control. 

Soars higher, ever higher. 

Looks up with prideful bearing. 

In God’s own image daring. 

And this the Sirens hear: 

“In your cold depths bdkvw 
Nothing that’s High can go. 

Nor God bum deathlesdy. 

You ghtter but to easoare. 

For me you have no caze* 

Yonr s^gs are mocleary. 
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"You lack the bosom's beat. 

Hie heaA’s Ufe<givmg heat. 

The souPs high flight so free. 
The Gods in my breast rule. 

And I obey them aU; 

I mean no treachery. 

"You diall not captivate 
Me, nor my love, nor hate. 

Nor yet my yearning's glow. 

It shoots like lightning diafts 
That gentle power uplifts 

melodies that flow." 

The Sirens all sink down 
Before his blazing frown 

In weeping springs of light. 
They seek to follow him. 

But ah, the Flood so grim 

Engulfs them all from sight. 


A PHILISTINE WONDERS 

“I don’t know how they quarrel with themselves the way 

they do. 

Just button up your coat, good sir, and they won’t steal 

from you.” 


MATHEMATICAL WISDOM 
1 

We have boiled eveiything down to signs, 

^d Reasoning’s done on Strict mathematical lines. 
If God’s a point, as cylinder he just wn't pass. 

You can’t stand on your head while sitting on your— 

U 

If a’s the Rdoved ai»l b is the Lover, 

My shirt Fll wager ten times over 
That a and b amen added up’ll 
Ckins^te one Loving Couide. 


19 * 
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III 

Measure the World with lines about, 

Youll never drive its Spirit out. 

If feuds were settled by a and b, 

The Courts would be swindled out of their fee. 

THE LITTLE OLD MAN OF THE WATER 
A Ballad 

1 

The waters rush with an eerie sound. 

The waves are swirling round and round. 

They seem to feel no pain at all, 

As they break and fall, 

Cold of heart, cold of mind. 

Rushing, rushing all the time. 

2 

But down in the depths where the waters rage 
Sits a mannikin, white with age. 

He dances about when the Moon appears, 

When little star through cloudlet peers. 

Eerily hopping and skipping, he’d try 
To drink me little streamlet dry. 

3 

Waves are his murderers, every one, 

They gnaw his ancient skeleton, 

It cuts through his marrow and limb like ice 
To see them gambol in this wise; 

His face is a grimace of sorrow and gloom 
Tin sunshine stops the dance of the Moon. 

4 

The waters then rush wi^ an eerie sound, 

The waves are swirling round and round. 

They seem to feel no pain at all. 

As they break and faU> 

Cold of heait, cohl of nmdp 
Rushing, rushing all the time. 
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TO THE MEDICAL STUDENTS 

Damned philistino-medico-student cr^. 

The whole worid's just a of bones to you. 

When once you’ve cooled the blood with Hydrogen, 
And when you’ve felt the pulse’s throbbing, then 
You think, “I’ve done the most I’m able to. 

Man could be very comfortable, too. 

How clever of Almighty God to be 
So very well versed in Anatomy!’’ 

And flowers are all instruments to use. 

When they’ve been bcnled down into herbal brews. 


MEDICAL STUDENT PSYCHOLOGY 

Who eats a supper of dumplings and noodles. 
Will suffer from — nightmares, oodles and oodles. 


MEDICAL STUDENT METAPHYSICS 

No Spirit ever has existed. 

Oxen have lived and never missed it. 

The Soul is idle fantasy; 

In the stomach it certainly can’t be found. 
And if one were able to run it to ground. 
Then almost any would set it free. 

Then Spirits would be seen 
Emerging in an endless stream. 


MEDICAL STUDENT ANTHROPOLOGY 

He who would sickness fcul 
Must learn to rub his nether half with c^. 
So that no wind or draught 
Can chill him fore and aft. 

Man alsQ can achieve his ends ' 

'V^th dietary regimens: 

And Culture thus enoerges 
As soon as Man starts using purges. 
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MEDICAL STUDENT ETHICS 

L«st persfMratkm harm, it’s best 
On journeys to wear more than just one vest. 
Beware ah pasnon thaa pfrodnces 
Disorders of the gastric juices. 

Do not let yout* glances wander 
Where flames can burst your eyes asunder. 
Mix water with your wine. 

Take milk in coffee every tinoe; 

And don’t forget to have us called 
When leaving for the Afterworld. 


THE FIRST ELEGY 

of 

Ovid’s TrisHa 
Freely Rendered 

1 

Go, little book, make haste away. 

Go to the joyful victory seat. 

I go not with you, I must stay. 

For by Jove’s lightning I was hit. 

2 

Go, poorly clad and indigentl 

Put on ymtr Master’s mourning dress. 

As is befitting banishmoit. 

And as commands this time of stress. 

3 

On you must diine no purple veil 

To make in violet’s blood its show. 

Longing and hope without avail 

&nnot wear joy’s exaked glow. 


in ^ameful rileucd hide yoin name,' 

And let no scent of cedar 
Nor silver kndb shine bright tp diame 

The blhckness of your croOked staff. 
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5 

To works by Fortune blessed is due 

Such decoration, rare and bright. 

Only my pain shall mate with you, 

CMly my sorrow’s darkest night. 

6 

Shaggy and rough you may appear, 

like one whose hair unkempt hangs down. 

Not rendered wondrous soft and fair 

By smoothing block of pumice-stone. 

7 

If darker is your pallid face. 

It is because by me ’twas stained. 

Oh, how my tears have flown apace 

And hotly down on you have rained. 

8 

Go, book, and greet those places, greet 
The haflowed spot so dear to me. 

Dreams take me there on pinions fleet 
Of nu^ic word and fantasy. 

9 

If someone, seeing you, at last 

Should find his memory stirred, and pester 

Wth questions flying thick and fast 

Of him who sent you there, your Master; 

10 

I’m still alive — that you may say. 

And that 1 hope for rescue soon. 

And if my puke still beats away, 

' It is a mercy, not a bocm. 

11 

If someone asks you fur&er questkms, • 

Mind each »d every spoken word. 

Beware of thoughtless indlKiefions, 

In word and tone be on your guard. 
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12 

Many will sc<dd you and berate you. 

Reminding you I was to blame. 

As my accompBce they will rate you, 

You wul cast down your eyes in shame. 

IS 

To insults and to condemnation 

listen, but keep your mouth closed tight. 

Fire will not quench a conflagration. 

Two wrongs will never make a right. 

14 

Yet some there’ll be, as you will find, 

Who speak to you with melting sighs. 

A flow of gentle tears will blmd 

The hght of longing in their eyes. 

15 

Then tender words will flow and mild 
Forth from the bosom s^tated. 

“Could Caesar but be reconcile. 

The punishment be mitigated....” 

16 

Who says with kind solicitude, 

“May God be merciful on high,” 

For him I pray with gratitude, 

“May thunder ever pass him by!” 

17 

Would his desire might be fulfittedi 

Oh, let me die there in that seat 

Which die Gods in their keeping hcdd. 

May Caesar’s Kghtning lose its heat! 

18 

When thus my greetings youVe conveyed. 

They lay chaxves at my door 

That no swieec form has oben disj^yed. 

And that my s^t fails to soar. 
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19 

But let the critic be aware 

During what times the work was done. 

And if his judgmmit’s sound and fair. 

You need not fear — the dangei^s gone. 

20 

For poetry’s magic fullness flows 

Out of a breast stirred with elation. 

But oh, a pall of darkest woes 

Covers the brow, kills inspiration. 

21 

And then his lyrics all bewail 

The singer’s exile, harsh and dread, 

And storm, and sea, and winter flail 
Around his all-unheeding headi 

22 

Fear must not clutch with icy g^p 

If splendid song is to be heard, 

A lonely outcast here, I weep — 

Lxx>k, yonder gleams the murder-swordi 

23 

Whatever I have so far done 

Has won the fairer critic round. 

And he will pass my message on. 

Bearing my gnevous plight in mind. 

24 

Give me Maeonides, for one, (Homer) 

Plunge him in misery, like me. 

His magic powers will be gone. 

Danger is all his eyes wiB see. 

25 

Go, book, go forth upon your way, 

Hera not the voice of evil feme. 

If scomfol folk cast you away. 

Do no* be overwheinied by shame. 
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26 

Tis not that Fortune’s gentle waves 
Bear me so lovingly along 

TTiat praise or prize my spirit craves. 

That I seek recompense jfor song, 

27 

When with desire 1 still was bedded. 

Then inspiration welled in me, 

To thirst for glory I was fettered, 

The world’s race for celebrity. 

28 

But if the Lyre sounds as before. 

And if the urge still bums as strong. 

Surely my heart need ask no more, 

Seeing my downfall came from song? 

29 

Go — it is not prohibited 

That you should see Rome’s pomp for me. 

If only I might go instead. 

Watched by a God indulgently I 

30 

Do not imagine that you’ll wend 

Your way unrecognised through Rome, 

That to the public you will bend 

Your steps unheeded and unknown. 

31 

Though you lack title, witnesses. 

Your colour will betray your name. 

If you deny me nonetheless, 

Youll show yourself up just the same. 

32 

Slip quietly through the gates and watch 
My songs inmet on you no hurt* 

No more they tring love’s praises whkh 
So . much ddi^t drimken:' heart. 
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33 

Who turns you cruelly away 

Because you were Ixnn of my labours, 

And sternly says you lead astray 

Innocence with voluptuous dangers — 

34 

To him say, “Only read my name. 

No longer do 1 teach sweet love. 

Alas, the G^s to council came 

And passed stem judgment from above.” 

35 

Seek not to climb to that great haU 

Which proudly dares to Heaven aspire. 

Approach not Caesar’s pack at all 

There, where his column soars still higher. 

36 

Those sanctified and sacred spots 

Your Lord and Master now disown. 

The lightning from the castle shoots. 

The Higher Judgment strikes me down! 

37 

Though Gods great, merciful and mild 
Abide wkhin those halls up there. 

When the Spring’s image comes with wild 
And furious storms, we shrink with fear. 

38 

Alas, the dove with frightened sound 
Will tremble, though but Zephyr stir. 

While she is lussing dry the wound 
Inflicted by the havdc on her. 

39 

The frightened land) that g^ away 
From the wolfs fangs, will not again 

Ever feel safe, unless k he 

Huddled inside the low-waSed pen. 
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40 

If Phaethon were alive today. 

To Aether’s vauks he would not soar. 

Nor would he drive so recklessly 

The coveted chariot team of four. 

41 

Jove’s weapons I indeed do dread. 

And from his sea of flame I flee. 

When Heaven thunders overhead, 

I think he hurls his spear at me. 

42 

No saik>r of the Argive fleet 

Who fled the Capharean shore. 

Will ever turn his sails to meet 

Euboea’s surging flood once more. 

43 

My bark, tossed by the tempest’s force, 
Dares not draw nearer to that ground; 

It veers off on a different course. 

For much more distant places bound. 

44 

And so, my bo<^, be wise and sane. 

Mind how you go and take good care. 

No need to seek the Higher Fame 

When common people lend an ear. 

45 

Icarus dared to soar on high, 

Audaciously he spread his vnngs. 

His name was destinra not to die. 

In the swift ocean wave it- rings. 

46 

Whetilier to pull hard on the oars, 

. Or leave the saOs gently to swell — 

Postpone it for anodier hour — 

Time and tint place wiO qttkkiy teU. 
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47 

And when his brow is clear at last. 

When kindness beams upon his face. 

When all his rage is of the past, 

Quiescent, gone without a trace; 

48 

When you, that still in terror stand 

And dare not yet approach from fright. 

Are proffered friendly word and hand. 
Then go — to day now yields the night. 

49 

More softly tolls the hour of Fate, 

Unlike your Master you rejoice. 

The torments of your wound abate. 

And Mercy speaks with gentle voice. 

50 

The hurt can only be made less 

By him who caused it in his rage. 

Achilles wounded Telephus; 

The pain he caused he then assuaged. 

51 

Be sure not to spread any poison 
When trying to set matters right. 

Hope, ever bright and airy vision. 

Terror can turn you into night! 

52 

Take care lest from its quiet repose 

Wrath in a violent storm should rise, 

Piling upon me yet more woes 

That you have caused by deeds unwise. 

53 

But if within die Muses’ shrine 
A happy wefcome rfiould await. 

Bright in th« house then y<m may shine 
Where Litenrtute and (Mory mate. 
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54 

And there you may be sure, to see 

Drawn up in line the brothers, those 
Whom 1 begot in ecstasy 

After the day had reached' its close. 

55 

All bear with open pride thdr names, 

In consciousness of victory: 

; like hope upon their brows it flames. 

And like the joy of poetry. 

56 

Three only form a group apart. 

On every side by darkness pressed. 

They swell, luxurious with “Love’s Art”, 

(ars amandi) 

And gaiety bubbles in each breast. 

57 

Flee them, or bravely dare to call 

For counsel fraught with curse and doom; 
Remember Oedipus’ dread fall, 

Telegonus’ appalling crime! 

58 

Songs lately granted their salvation 

From violent death by fire and flame. 

Tell you their tdes of Transformation 

(Metamor^osis) 

And of worlds under S{Hrit-reign. 

59 

Now tell the atory of the chsmge 
Thau’s overcome my last. 

How it’f turned into somelhistg strange. 

And how the; foim has been lecaM. 
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60 

Once it was different, when I sucked 
Warmth from the red lips of Success. 
Where the Immortals sealed their pact, 

The tears now flow of deep distress. 

61 

That you would ask what more I need 
Is plainly written on your face. 

Meanwhile, the graceful Horae speed 
Onward their rushing waves apace. 

62 

And if with you I were to send 

All that seethes in my bosom now, 

Oh, I would never reach the end; 

The wdght would make the bearer bow. 

63 

The road is long. No time to spare, 

O book. Remotest of all lands 
Here with the Scythians I must share; 
Estranged from all the rest it stands. 

CONCLUDING SONNET TO JENNY 

One more thing to you. Child, I must tell: 

Gay this farewell poem, my dnging’s end; 
These last waves of silver throb and swell 
That my Jenny’s breath its music lend. 
Swift as over gulf and looming feU, 

Through cascade and forest land, 
life’s fleet hours shall hastoi on until 

Pure perfection’s end in you they find. 

Bravely clad in flowing rtrfjes of fire. 

Proud uplifted heart transformed by light. 
Master now, from bonds relesised entire, 

Firmly do I tre^ dirou|^ spaces free, 

Matter pain before your visage bright. 
While the dreams fia& out towmxto life’s Tree. 
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THE MADWOMAN 
A BaDad 

There dances a woman by moonlight. 
She glimmers far into the night. 

Robe fluttering wild, eyes glittering clear, 
like diamonds set in rock-face sheer. 


“Come hither, O blue sea. 

I’ll kiss you tenderly. 

Wreathe me a mllow crown. 
Weave me a blue-green gownt 


“I bring fine gold and rubies red 
Wherein there beats my own heart’s blood. 
On warm breast *twas by lover worn. 

Into the ocean he was drawn. 


“For you, my songs 111 sing. 

That wind and wave must spring. 
High in the dance I’ll leap. 

And wind and wave must weep!’* 


She grasps a willow with her hand 
And bin^ it with a blue-green band. 
She eyes it in the strangest way, 

And bids it lightly step away. 


“Now lend your wings to me 
To echo down the sea: 

Mother, have you not known 
How fair I’ve wreathed your son?’’ 


So n^htly heme said there went die, 
DeckM every wifiow by the sea- 
PrCHtdl^ die damced duere up amd down, 
UntS magk: course wsus run. 
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TWO SONGS TO JENNY 
SOUGHT 
A Song 

I rose, broke free of all that bound me; 

“Where would you go?” “A world I’d find mel” 
“Are there not here lush meadows gay, 
Below — the seas, above — star-play?” 

“Know, fool, I seek not to cross over. 

There to strike rock, or sound the Aether. 

They bind so dumb the foot in pain. 

Their words of love become a chain. 

“The world must rise out of myself 
And to my breast incline itself. 

From my life’s blood its well-springs come. 
My soul’s breath — its aethereal dome.” 

I wandered far as I could go. 

Returned, held worlds above, below. 

Within there leaped the stars and sun; 

The lightning flashed, and they sank down. 


FOUND 
A Song 

Why do the bushes dance and swirl. 

Why do the May-wreaths stray to heel. 

Why arches Heaven forever higher, 
And vales to cloudy peak aspire? 

If I sml on my {unions there. 

The echo falls from rock through air. 

Do eye and starlight marry ever? 

1 look, my gaze is clouded over. 

Roll forth, you waves of life, away. 

Soar, smash those bridges in your way. 

By goklen liberty inspired 

When you came soufless from the vmd. 
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Again the ghntce in recklessness 
Stirs, sparks to bless’d foi^etfulness. 

Where should it have sought worlds? In you, 
Into a very world it grew. 


FLOWER KING 
A Fantastic Ballad 

1 

“You in the sunshine. Mannikin, 

Win you be the Flower King? 

Ever runs your courage high. 

Tinge us with your blood’s r^ dye!” 

2 

“Flower bright and flower pale. 

You’ve drunk my blood and drunk it deep. 
Now my kingdom without fail! 

In calyx, in calyx let me steep!” 


“Sweet your blood was. Little Man, 
Show your deep little heart, if you can. 
If our King you would become. 

Your heart must glisten in the sun.” 


“My heart, my heart beats high and true, 
It dimes forth fctirly in my gaze. 

If I gave up my heart to you, 

Never again IH feast my eyes.” 


“Mannikin^ well jump and rest. 
All ns, inside your breast. 

Let your heart shine m die son, 
Fkn^mng you dbadl beccmiel’* 
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6 

He starts, he thinks, that Mannikin, 

He tears his breast rose-red apart. 
“Give me sceptre, give me crown, 

Take, O take my deep little heart!” 

7 

“You in the sunshine, Mannikin, 

Cannot be the Flower King. 

No more your rose-red blood can spurt, 

For us must glow your deep little heart.” 

8 

The Mannikin plucks out his eyes. 

Digs himself a hole deep down. 

Digs his own deep grave, and lies 
Buried, buried underground. 

SEA ROCK 

Marble pillar towers high. 

Jagged summit saws the air. 
Putrefaction, life’s decay. 

Moulders in the abyss down there. 
Grim the cliff that upward climbs 
Clamps the ground with iron limbs. 

Round it spreads the radiance glowing 
From its mad and fevered brain. 

Sends the ocean suige a-flowing 

Crazy, round and round agsdn. 

Weary moss shakes grey autumnal locks. 
Blood seeps out from under laughing rocks. 

Midnight comes, with vcaces roaring 
Crazy from the marble womb. 

Like a thousand years* life thawing, 
like remembrance howling doom. 
%ould the travelter dare to eavesdrop, he 
Turns to stone and cradies in the sea. 
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THE AWAKENING 
I 

When your beaming eye breaks 
Enraptured and trembling, 

Like straying string music 
That brooded, that slumbered. 
Bound to the lyre. 

Up through the 
Of holiest night. 

Then from above glitter 
Eternal stars 
Lovingly inwards. 

II 

Trembling, you sink 
With heaving breast. 

You see unending 
Eternal worlds 
Above you, below you. 
Unattainable, endless. 

Floating in dance-trmns 
Of restless eternity; 

An atom, you fall 
Through Ae Universe. 

III 

Your awakening 
Is an endless rising. 

Your rising 
An endless falling. 

IV 

When the rippling flame 
Of your soul strikes 
In its own depths. 

Back into the breast. 

There emerges unbonded, 
Ul^Ufled by spirits. 

Borne by sweet-swdlfing 
Ms^pkat tones. 
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The secret of soul 
Rising out of the soul’s 
Daemonic abyss. 

V 

Your sinking down 
Is an endless rising, 

Your endless ri^g 
Is with trembling Ups — 

The Aether-reddened, 

Flaming, eternal 
Ijovekiss of the Godhead. 

NIGHT THOUGHTS 
A Dithyramb 

See overhead the cloud sails, lowering. 

Around its flanks roar eagle-wings. 

Stormwards it rushes, fire-sparks showering, 

Night thoughts from morning’s realm it brings. 

Thought blazes up, so heavy-stupendous. 

Curse-frenzy batters the vaults of Aether. 

Blood spurts from eyebaU, terror-enormous. 
Sea-waves sfHt up at Heaven’s rafters. 

The silent Aether, tranquil-tremendous. 

Girdles the brow with blazing brands. 

Clash of arms. In its womb — Ur-darkness, 

Cloud swoops, howUng woe to the land. 

INVOCATION OF ONE IN DESPAIR 

So a god has snatched from me my all 
In the curse and rack of OeMiny. 

All his worlds are gone beyond recaUl 

Nothing but revenge is left to mel 

On myself revenge I’ll proudly wreak. 

On that -being, that endkroned Lord, 

Make my strength a patchworit of ydiat’s weak. 

Leave my better self without rewardi 
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I shall build my thitnxe high ovorfaead, 

Cold, tremendous shall ks summit be. 

For its bulwark ->supeTstidous dread, 

For its Marshall— > blackest agony. 

Who looks on it with a healthy eye, 

Sball turn back, struck deathly pale and dumb; 

Qutched by blind and chin Mortality, 

May his happiness prepare its tomb. 

And the Almighty's lightning shaU rebound 
From that masnve iron giant. 

If he bring my walls and towers down. 

Eternity shaU raise them up, defiant. 


THREE UTTLE LIGHTS 

Three distant lights gleam ijuietly, 

They shine like starry eyes to see. 

The storm may rage, the wind may shout. 
The little lights are not blown out. 

One sweetly struggles ever higher. 
Trembling to Heaven it would aspire. 

It blinks its eye so trustingly. 

As if the AU-Father it could see. 

The other looks down on Earth’s halls. 
And hears the echt^g victory calls. 

Turns to its sisters in the sky. 

Inspired with silent prophecy. 

The last one bums with golden fire. 

The flames shoot forth, it sinks endre. 

The waves phmge in its heart and — seel — 
Swell up into . a flowering tree. 

Thai three •small fights gleam quietly 
lb tura» fifie scany eyes to see. 

The storm may rage, the wind may blow, 
Taro souls in one are happj now. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON 

See, breathed upon by starlight’s glance. 
Swift up and down a-hop(mg, 

The Man in the Moon beats out his dance. 
His lively limbs a-bobbing. 

Soft weefnng dew of Heaven shines 
TangM in curly hair, 

Then trickles down on to the plains 
Till blossoms tinkle there. 

And now it ^rkles, sprouts apace 
In flakelets gold and pale. 

The flowerbdls tell the earthly place 
The Moonman’s grievous ^e. 

He waves in such a friendly way 
But deep his sorrows smart. 

He would be with the sinking ray. 

Lean to the Sun’s full heart. 

He’s tarried long, he’s Hstened long 
To hear the rising spheres. 

He pines, he yearns to be a song. 

To thaw in dancing flowers. 

Earth’s glade is covered with his pain 
Tin field and meadow ring; 

Rapt with his own sweet shine, he then 
Beats, rectmciled, his wings. 


LUCINDA 
A Ballad 

Life seems wed to gaiety 

As the dancers tread the measure. 
Each feels chosen speciaUy 

For the sacred vows to fdeasure. 

Rosy cheeks flush ever higher. 

Faster stffl the heart’s blood races. 
And the fcmgini^ of desire 

lift the soul to heavenly places. 
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Kiss fnttemal and hearts’ uni<»i 
Close all in a circte round, 

Gone the clash of rank, opinitm. 

Love is lord and in conunand. 

But it is an idle dream 

That enfolds warm hearts, and flies 
From this dust and earthly scene. 

Surging to aethereal skies. 

Gods can never bear to see 

Man, to his own folly blind. 

Blissfully believing he 

May span Hraven with an Earth-bom mind. 

Through the lines a sombre guest 

Creeps with sword and knife, apart. 

Envy’s fire consumes his breast. 

And disdain his wretched heart. 

She, now in the bridal wreath. 

Once was love and life to him; 

Pledged him once her. solemn troth. 

And her heart she gave to him. 

So, to battle for the Good, 

Trusting her, he went away. 

And his quest was crowned by Gods; 

Deed and valour won the day. 

Wreathed in glory, he returns 

To the township, quiet and still. 

Where his lovdy jewel bums. 

Where desire and bUss do call. 

Now he sees the battlements. 

And his heart beats violently, 

Sorni he diall win all he. vrants. 

Dream shall turn reality. 

To the threshold now he races 

Of the house that he loves so. 

Bright with many Jamps it blazes, 

... Guetts are streammg to and fro. 
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But the footman there, aloof, 

Haks him with restraining hand. 

“Stranger, would you climb die roof? 
'l^ither leads this rush so blind?” 

“Man, I seek Lucinda fmrl” 

Then the footman, open-eyed: 

“Anyone may find her here. 

For Lucinda is the bridel” 

Stunned, the stranger stands and sways 
In his full athletic height, 

Stands with wide and staring eyes. 
Staggers up towards the gate. 

“You should look your festive best 
For this gay and brilliant place. 

If you want to be a guest!” 

rails the footman's uncouth voice. 

Proud and grim, he turns in hsete, 

Takes the long-familiar way. 

Heart with rage and grief obsessed, 

Fury darting from his eye. 

To the place of his abode 

Flies he like the storm wind rushing. 

And the door bursts open wide 

At his kicking and his pushing. 

Grabs the candle from the maid, 

Suys his hand, lest tremor show; 

IVith cold sweat the brow’s bedewed 
That he beats in alent woe. 

On his shoulders lets unfold 

Cape of purp^ wondrous fair. 

Decks himself with clasjps of gold. 

Loosens and lets fall his hair. 

To his bosom’s sanctuary 

Presses he the g<:M<hased sword 

That he wielded to &e glory 

Of the one whcmt he adored. 
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Back he flies <m wings of wind 
To the place of revdixy. 

Heart beyona all bridling, 

DeaiUy lightning m his eye. 

Trembling, steps he through the door 
To the brilliant haU within. 

Parcae name their viedm, pour 
Curses hissing after him. 

Draws he nearer, sad and bowed. 
Prideful in his statdy cloak. 

All the guests are frightened, cowed, 
By his awe-inspiring look. 

like a ghost he seems to stride 

Lmely through the crowded haU. 

Onward Mill the partners glide. 

Foams the festive goblet foil. 

Many dancers throng the rows. 

But Luemda shines the best. 

From the fifany froth' ot gauze 

Swells vofoptuous her breast. 

Each is filled with silent yearning. 

Gripped by power all-perva^ng, 

Ixmging, ^ their eyes are turning 
On thstf form in beauty gliding. 

And her eyes, full of caprice, 

Laugn in undimmed radiance; 

On she moves with body’s grace 
In the many-coloured dance. 

Past the man she h^tly dances. 

Neither does he yi^d nor quail; 

doutfod are her glowing glances. 

And her rosy diecxs turn |Mde. 

She would nangle with the crowd, 
Tcom the stsstuf^ tom away. 

But a acomful hiss Is. heard 

Aasd'a God htdds her in sway. 
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Grim, he looks her up and down. 
Ominously closes <hi her. 

AH the dancers, turned to sttme, 
Questioningly eye each other. 

But Lucinda’s throat and breathing 
Seem as if by Gods pressed tight. 

'i^th her soul for respite striving, 

Outches she her maid in Mght. 

“Ha! So I nrnst find you fidthless. 

Who once pledged yourself to me. 

You, Lucinda, you a traitress. 

You another’s bride I see!” 

Then the crowd would rush uiK>n him 
For his conduct in that {uace. 

But he hurls the assailants from him. 

And like thunder sounds his vcnce. 

"Let no one dare interfere!’’ 

Menace in his eyes is plain. 

And all present, cowed, must hear, 

Listen to the voice of pain. 

“Never fear, I shaU not harm her. 

She shall not be hurt this night. 

S3ie need only watch the drama 
That I stage for her delight. 

“Let the dancing not be over. 

Carry <m your revdry. 

Soon you shall embrace your lover. 

Soon you shaU be free of me. 

“I, too, shall the nuptial bond 
Celebrate this eventide. 

But another way I’ve found— 

Night and Blade shall be my bride. 

“From your eyes but let me suck 

Sensuous passkm, sensuous glow. 

Ahl Now I have seen your took, 

; You AaH watch my life’s blood flowt” 
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Swiftly through him go the hlades 
Long hdd ready in hk hands, 

Snapped are all life’s quivering direads. 
Darkness on hk.eyes descends. 

With a heavy crash he falls, 

Every muscle breaks in twain. 

Death his prideful Umbs enfolds. 

And no God wakes him again. 

Then without a word she seizes 

Sword and dagger, quivering. 

With the iron her skin she pierces. 

And the purple life’s blood springs. 

In a trice, the watchful maid. 

Shuddering at the bloody spray. 

Wrests from her the deadly blade, 

PuUs the fatal steel away. 

Then in pain Lucinda sinks 

On the corpse with grievous moan. 

From his heart the blood she drinks. 

To his heart lets flow her ovm. 

And the drapes of gauzy white 

That her slender body cover. 
Redden now with bloodstains bright. 
Frothing, bubbling all over. 

Long she nmans there, hanging, clinging 
On to him who lies in death. 

He might live, if only longing 

S^l back into clay could breathe. 

Pale and bloody then die rises 

From the one she chose at last. 

Slowly b^k the whtde crowd presses, 
Murmurihg, horror-struck, aghast. 

And a Goddess, ta^ uprearing. 

Her own doonft aoMteer, 
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And a smile, vice-cold and mocking, 
On the pale Ups starts to play. 
Anguished waiUng tells its shocking 
Tale of madness on the way. 

Broken up the merry revels. 

Fled the dancers, one and all. 
Silent now the clashing cymbals. 
Desolate the empty haU. 


DIALOGUE WITH.... 

A Singer stands in festive attire. 

Clasps to his bosom warm a lyre. 

And plucks the strings, enraptured. 

“How play you my tunes, how sing my refrains, 
How swell you, O Lyre, with soul that strains 
As if by your own fires captured?” 


“Singer, think you that 1 am cold 
To bosom’s Ught, to yearning soul, 

To images upwards striving? 

They shine as clear as the Land of Stars, 
They surge, they soar Uke streaming fires. 
They lead to a Loftier Living. 

“1 knew with prescience profound 
When called by your Word’s sparkUng sound, 
’Twas not your fingers touching. 

It was a breath from sweeter Ups 
Uprising from the heart’s own depths, 

A subtler muac teaching. 

“There shtme a visage wondrous fair. 

Haloed in song, in golden hair. 

That fiadred forth rarest lays. 

High beat her heart, eyes glowed subUme, 

Yoo werp a<f mopct/w saok in dream, 

And 1 mvut hoaour andv.pouse. 
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“Her image in me sank nlently, 
like flower-shine rose out of me, 

As melting into sound. 

But say, it falls, it soars s^ain. 

And yet for you cloud-vdled remain 
The sun and stars all round." 

“O wondrous Lyre of magic skill. 

Your joy’s like bubbfing founts that well, 
Unged round with May-wreaths fair. 
Her breath inspires, her eyes invite. 

Your tones vibrate, your light beams bright, 
And roUs with the dancing spheres. 

“One drinks, one sings of raptures blest. 
Then Love flees echoing from the breast. 
One’s spirits no more sound. 

Yours was the dream, yours was the life. 
You shine in her, afar I strive. 

You soar, I must bow down.” 

“Singer, though lulled by flower-dream, 

I too reach out to Heaven’s hem 
With golden stars to bind it. 

The music sounds, life is in tears. 

The music sounds, the sun shines clear. 

And distances are blended.” 


THE LAST JUDGMENT 
A Je« 


Ah! that life of all the dead, 
Hallelujahs that I hear. 

Make my hair stand on my head, 
And my soul is rick widi fear. 

For, wiwn everything is severed 
‘ And the i^y loron done. 
When Our sunerings fode for ever, 
And>'the final goal b won, ' 
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God Eternal we must praise. 

Endless hs^lujaus whine. 

Endless hymns of gmry raise. 

Know no more delight or pain. 

Hal 1 shudder on the stair 

leading to perfection's goal. 

And 1 shudder tmen I hear. 

Urging me, that death-bed call. 

Thore can only be one Heaven, 

That one’s fully occupied. 

We must share it with cdd women 

Whom the teeth of Time have gnawed. 


While their flesh lies undeiground 

With decay and stones o’ershovelled. 
Brightly hued, their souls hop round 
In a spider-dance enravelled. 

All so skinny, all so thin. 

So aethereal, so chaste. 

Never were their forms so lean. 

Even when most tightly laced. 


But I ruin the proceedings 

As my hymns of praise 1 holler. 
And the Lord God hears my screamings. 
And gets hot under the collar; 

Calls the highest Angel out, 

Gabriel, the taU and skinny. 

Who e3u;>els the noisy lout 

Wkhout blither cerenumy. 


I just dreamed it JidL you see. 

Thought I faced the Gouit Supreme. 
Good folk, don't be CTW8>with me, 
it was ssever ssn to dream. 
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TWO SINGERS ACCOMPANYING THEMSELVES 
ON THE HARP 

A Balkd 

“What brings you to this Castle here 
To breathe Song’s radiant aureole? 

Seek you a loving comrade dear 

For whom in longing yearns your soul?” 

“Know you him who soulful dwells therein, 

Ask you if he set my heart a-buming? 

Can you tdl me if the sight of him 

Ever favoured noortw drawn by yearning? 

“Never have 1 seen that shine of his. 

Yet the gleam of precious stone 

Burning on that splendid edifice 
Surely needs must hire me on. 

“Truly, it might be my place of birth. 

Here might be my native land. 

Ahl twas chosen by the gentle South, 

Turned towards the glow it stands. 

“Here my melody more free resounds. 

And my breast the higher swells. 

Sweet the gtdden Lyre’s muric sounds. 

As in joy of grief it wells. 

“And I do not know that High Master, 

ffim who strikes the heart-strings powerfully. 

Nor the heavenly sjnrits that the Castle 
Harbours in its womb so secretly. 

“And in vain is my desire’s hot burning. 

Not for me the fidr gates opening. 

1 lean <m the columns, sadly yearning. 

Here Love’s tribute I must sngt” 

In despair her jet Mack haar die shakes, 

Bursu into a &ood of tears. 

And the other' khecs dry her chedts, 

QaspS'hor to her bosom’s warming fires. 
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*'1 too am drawn by secret bonds 
To this divine and holy fane. 

I quested wandering through the lands, 

Was pierced, as if by lightning's flame. 

''But why the burning dew so spill, 

The tears of bitter sorrow weep? 

We may enjoy the view at will, 

On flowery meadow dance and leap! 

‘•The heart may glow more full in us, 

And sorrow may more sweetly come. 

The looks may shine more luminous, 

Here the Most Beautiful’s soon wonl 

“A humble cottage let us find 

Where we our songs of praise may sing. 

Where the sweet West may play around 
In spirits* secret struggling.” 

Full many a day they fingered there. 

At eventide the strings were heard 

That held entranced with sad allure 

Full many a flower and many a bird. 

Once, as they both lay fast asleep. 

Arms clasped the gentle homes round 

On bed of moss full soft and deep, 

A Demon wondrous tall was found. 

He bore them up on wings of gold; 

They were as bound in magic bonds. 

And where that cottage stood of old 
A wondrous mel^y resounds. 


EPIGRAMS 

I 

In its armchair, stupid and dumb, 

The German publk watches it come. 
Hither and thither rumbles the storm, 
Heaven clouds over, more dark and forlorn. 


20~W 
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Lightning hisses, snakes out of sight, 

Feelings remain inviolate. 

But when the sun comes out in greeting. 

The winds soft sighing, the storm abating. 

It stirs itself, makes a fuss at last. 

And writes a book: The Commotion Is Past; 

Is seized with an urge for fantasy. 

Would plumb the whole thing thoroughly; 
BeUeves it’s extremely wrong of Heaven 
To play such jokes, uough brilliant even, 

It should the All systematically treat; 

First rub the head and then the feet; 

Just like a baby it carries on 
Looking for things which are dead and gone; 
Should get the Present in proper perspective. 

Let Heaven and Earth go their ways respective; 
They’ve followed their courses as before. 

And the wave laps quiet on the rocky shore. 


II 

ON HEGEL 
1 

Since I have found the Highest of things and the Depths of them 

also, 

Rude am I as a God, cloaked by the dark like a God. 

Long have I searched and sailed on Thmight’s deep billowing 

ocean; 

There I found me the Word: now I hold on to it fast. 


Words I teach all mixed up into a devilish muddle. 

Thus, anyone may think jutt what he chooses to think; 
Never, at least, is he hemmed in by strict limitations. 

Bubbling out of the flood, plummeting down from the cliff. 
So are his Beloved’s words and thoughts diat the Poet devises; 

He understands what he thinks, freely invents what he feels. 
Thus, each may for himself suck wisdom’s nouridiing nectar; 
Now you Idiow all, dnce IVe said jdenty of nothing to you! 
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3 

Kant and Fichte soar to heavens blue 
Seeking for some distant land, 

1 but seek to grasp profound and true 
That which — in the street I find. 


Forgive us epigrammatists 

For singing songs with nasty twists. 

In Hegel we’re all so completely submerged, 

But with his Aesthetics we’ve yet to be 

purged. 


III 

The Germans once actually stirred their stumps, 
With a People’s Victory turned up trumps. 

And when all that was over and done, 

On every comer, everyone 
Read: “Wonderful things are in store for you — 
Three legs for all instead of twol” 

This shook them badly, and in due course 
They were all smitten by deep remorse. 
“Too much has happened at once, it’s plain. 
We’ll have to behave ourselves again. 

The rest it were better to print and bind. 
And buyers will not be hard to find.’’ 

IV 

Pull down the stars for them at night. 

They bum too pale or far too bright. 

The sun’s rays either scorch the eye 
Or shine from much too far away. 


Of Schiller there’s reason to complain, 

Who couldn’t more humanly entertain. 
Endowed with an elevating mind. 

He didn’t stick to the daily grind. 

He played with Thunder and Lightning much. 
But totally lacked the common touch. 


20 * 
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VI 

But Goethe’s taste was too nicely ordered; 

H^’d rather see Venus than something sordid. 
Although he grasped things^ as one should, from below, 
It was for the Highest he made us go. 

He wanted to make things so sublime 
That Soul-grip evaded him most of the time. 
Schiller was surely nearer the mark, 

You can read his ideas in letters stark. 

His thoughts are there in black and white, 

Though it’s hard to fathom the meaning aright. 


VII 

ON A CERTAIN BALD-HEAD 

As lightning bom of radiancy 
Sparkles from cloud-realms far away, 

Pallas Athena victorious 
Sprang from the thought-filled head of Zeus. 
Even so, in sportiveness unbounded. 

On to his head she’s likewise bounded, 

And what in depth he could never plumb 
Visibly shines on his cranium. 


VIII 

PUSTKUCHEN (FALSE WANDERING YEARS)* 

1 

Schiller, thinks he, had been less of a bore 
If only he’d read the Bible more. 

One could have nothing but praise for The Bell 
If it featured the Resurrection as well. 

Or told how, on a little ass, 

Christ into the town did pass; 

While David’s defeat of the Philistine 
Would have added something to WaUenslein. 

* punning lefcxencc to Johann Fiiediidi WUhdm Puitkucfaen, 

author of WaMm MeiaUn Wamderjekn, haaed on Wtftaim MHslen Wendarjahn by 
Goethe. Pualkwhm alio means **pu{f cake**t hence **hot air" or ^^noniense*’.-— Eii. 
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2 

Goethe can give the ladies a fright. 

For elderly women he’s not tjuite right. 

He understood Nature, but this is the quarrel. 

He wouldn’t round Nature oH with a moral. 

He should have got Luther’s doctrine off pat 
And made up his poetry out of that. 

He had beautiful thoughts, if sometimes odd. 

But omitted to mention — “Made by God”. 

3 

Extremely strange is this desire 
To elevate Goethe higher and higher. 

How low in actual fact his reach — 

Did he ever give us a sermon to preach? 

Show me in Goethe solid ground 
For Peasant or Pedagogue to expound. 

Such a genius marked with the stamp of the Lord 
That a sum in arithmetic had him floored. 

4 

Hear Faust in the full authentic version; 

The Poet’s account is sheer perversion. 

Faust was up to his ears in debts, 

Was dissolute, played at cards for bets. 

No offer of help from above was extended. 

So he wanted it all ignonuniously ended. 

But was overwhelmed by a fearful sensation 
Of Hell and the anguish of desperaticm. 

He then devoted due reflection 
To Knowledge, Deed, life. Death, and Perditicm; 
And on these topics had much to say 
In a darkly mystical sort of way. 

Couldn’t the Poet have mans^ed to tell 
How debts lead man to the Devil and Hell. 

Who loses his credit may wdl conceivably 
Forfeit redemption quite irretrievably. 

5 

^nce Faust at Easter had the gall 
To think, why trouble the Devil at all? 

Who dares to think <»i Easter Day 
Is doomed to Hell-fire anyway. 
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Credibility too is defied. 

The Police would soon have had enough! 
They’d surely have had him clapped inside 
For running up debts and making off! 

7 

Vice alone could elevate Faust, 

Who really loved himself the most. 

God and the World he dared to doubt. 

Though Moses thought they’d both worked out. 
Silly young Gretchen had to adore him 
Instead of getting his conscience to gnaw him. 
Telling him he was the Devil’s prey. 

And the Day of Judgment was well on the way. 

8 

There’s use for the “Beautiful Soul”. It’s simple: 
Just trim it with specs and a nun’s wimple. 

“What God hath done is right well done,” 

Thus the true Poet hath begun. 

CONCLUDING EPIGRAM 
ON THE PUFF-PASTRY COOK 

So knead your cake as well as you can, 

Youll never be more than a beer’s man. 

And, after all, whoever asked you 
To emulate Cioethe the way you do? 

As he knew nothing of your profession. 

Whence came his genius and perception? 


HARMONY 

Know you that magk image sweet 
When souls into each other go. 

And then in one soft breath outflow. 
Melodious, loving, mild, replete? 

They flame up in one rose-bloom, bhidiing red. 
And coyly hide deep in some mossy bed. 
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Roam far and wide throughout the land. 

The magic image youH not find 
That talisman can never bind, 

Nor sun’s fierce rays portend. 

The light of no sun ever gave it birth. 

It never knew the nourishment of Earth. 

Ever resplendent there it stays. 

Though Time its rapid pinions beats. 

Though bright Apollo guides his steeds. 

Though worlds fade into nothingness. 

Alone its own true power did it create 
That neither world nor God can dominate. 

Perhaps ’tis like the Cithern sounding. 

As played on one eternal Lyre, 

In endless glow, in endless fire. 

In yearning’s lofty urge resounding. 

Once hear within yourself those strings that play 
Your steps to wander shall not further stray. 


DISTRAUGHT 
A Ballad 

I 

All decked with finery 

She stands, in purple dressed; 

A satin ribbon coy 

Is hidden in her breast. 

And playfully there glow 

Sweet roses in her hair. 

Some are like flakes of snow. 

The others — blood and fire. 

But never a rote is playing 
Upon her pallid face. 

She sinks, distressful, bowing. 

As hart shot in the chase. 
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Tremulous, pale she looks 

In diamonds’ full display. 

The blood drains from her cheeks 
Into her heart away. 

“I have been driven s^ain 
To gaiety’s false allure, 

My heart oppressed with pain. 

My wavering steps unsure. 

“O’er soul’s high-billowing sea 
Other desires have called. 

Enough of this chsplay, 

So loveless and so cold. 

“I cannot understand it, 

^thin my breast this flame; 

Heaven alone can grant it. 

No mortal speak its name. 

“I would bear suffering even, 
M^ngly I would die. 

That I might merit Heaven, 

A better land might sw.” 

She lifts her tearful gaze 
To Heaven’s radiance, 

Her bosom’s fantasies 

In righs give utterance. 

Quietly rfie lays her down 

And says a heartfelt prayer. 

Sleep folds her gently round. 

An angel watches her. 

II 

Years have flown swiftly by, 

HoDow her cheeks have grown. 

Quieter, sadder she. 

More distant, more withdrawn. 

I%e struggles, but in vain. 

Fighting gr«« i^ony. 
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Hiose migrhty powers to tame; 

Her heart leaps violently. 

Dreaming, one day she lies 
In bed, but not asleep, 

Drowning in nothingness... 

The blow has struck full deep. 

Her look becomes a stare. 

Hollow, and void, and numb. 

She raves, all unaware. 

In wild delirium. 

And from her eye there streams 
The blood that nothing stays. 

The pain now quieter seems. 

Now flash the Spirit’s rays. 

“The gates of Heaven yield. 

And I am moved with awe. 

My hopes shall be fulfilled. 

Nearer the stars I’ll draw.” 

Trembling on Ups so pale. 

The soul would seek to roam. 

The gentle spirits sail 

To their aethereal home. 

Striving profound has drawn her. 
Lured by a magic bond. 

Too cold has Ufe been for her. 
Too poor this earthly land. 


MAN AND DRUM 
A Fable 

A Drum it is no Man, and a Man he is no Drum, 

The Drum is very clever, and the Man is very dumb. 

The Drum is tied with straps, but, the Man is on his own. 
And the Drum sits firm when the Man falls down. 
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The angry Man he beats it, and the Drum goes bippety-bop, 
Yes, the merry Drum it rattles, and the Man goes hippety-hop. 

And then the Man pulls faces, and the Drum it laughs at him. 
And the Man shouts up and down the house and makes an 

awful dia 


“Hey, Drum, ho. Drum, why laugh so mockingly? 

You take me for a fool and you stick out your tongue at me! 

“Damn you. Drum, you shame me, you jeer and you deride! 
Why d’you rattle when I beat, why d*you hang where you were 

tied? 

“You think I raised you from a tree into a Drum full-grown 
To carry on like that as if you’d done it on your own? 

“You shall dance when I beat, you shall beat when I sing, 

You shall cry when I laugh, you shall laugh when I spring.” 

The Man scowls at the Drum all in a sudden furious bout, 

He bangs and bangs and bangs it till its blood comes gushing 

out. 


So the Drum it has no Man, and the Man he has no Drum, 
And the Man takes holy orders for a friar to become. 


HUMAN PRIDE 

When these stately Halls I scan 

And the giant burden of these Houses, 

And the stormy pilgrimage of Man 

And the frenzied race that never ceases. 

Pulse’s throbbing do I sense 

And the giant flame of Soul so proud? 

Shall the Waves then bear you hence 
Into Life, into the Ocean’s flood? 

Shall I then revere these forms 

Heavenward soaring, proud, inviolate? 

Should I yield before the Life that storms 
Towards the Ind^erminate? 
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No! You {Hgmy-giants so wretched, 

And you ice<old stone Monstrosity, 

See how in these eyes averted 
Bums the Soul’s impetuosity. 

Swift eye scans the circles round. 

Hastens through them all exploringly. 
Yearning, as on fire, resounds. 

Mocking through the vast Halls and away. 

When you all go down and sink. 
Fragment-world shall lie around. 

Even though cold Splendour blink. 

Even though grim Ruin stand its ground. 

There is drawn no boundary. 

No hard, wretched earth-clod bars our way. 
And we sail across the sea. 

And we wander countries far away. 

Nothing bids to stay our gmng. 

Nothing locks our hopes inside; 

Swift away go fancies fleeing. 

And the bosom’s joy and pain abide. 

All those monstrous shapes so vast 
Tower aloft in fearfulness. 

Feeling not love’s fiery blast 

That creates them out of nothingness. 

No giant column soars to Heaven 
In a single block, victorious; 

One stone on the other meanly woven 
Emulates the timid snail laborious. 

But the Soul embraces aU, 

Is a lofty giant flame that glows. 

Even in its very Fall 

Dragging Suns in its destructive throes. 

And out of itself it swells 

Up to Heaven’s realms on high; 

Gods within its depths it hills. 

Thunderous lightning flashes in Us eye. 
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And it wavers not a whit 

Where the very God-Thought fares, 
On its breast will cherish it; 

Soul’s own greatness is its lofty Prayer. 


Soul its greatness must devour, 

In its greatness must go down; 

Then volcanoes seethe and roar. 

And lamenting Demons gather round. 


Soul, succumbing haughtily. 

Raises up a throne to giant derision; 
Downfall turns to Victory, 

Hero’s prize is proud renunciation. 


But when two are bound together. 

When two souls together flow. 

Each one softly tells the other 

No more need alone through space to go. 

Then all Worlds hear melodies 

like the Aeolian harp full sighing. 

In eternal Beauty’s rays 

Wish and Soul’s desire together flowing. 


Jenny! Do I dare avow 

That in love we have exchanged our Souls, 

That as one they throb and glow. 

And that through their waves one current rolls? 


Then the gaundet do I fling 

Scornful in the World’s wide open face. 
Down the giant She-Dwarf, whimpering. 
Plunges, cannot crush my happiness. 


like unto a God I dare 

Through that ruined realm in triumph roam. 
Every word is Deed and I^re, 

And my bosom Eke the Maker’s own. 
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EVENING STROLL 

“Why gaze you towards the cliff-wall there, 
'V^at do you softly sigh?” 

“The sun sinks glowing through the air, 
Kissing the cliff good-bye.” 

“And this before you’ve never seen — 

The sun’s orb slowly scale 

Hie morning sky, and then from noon 
Sink down into the vale?” 

“Indeed I have, indeed that glow 

In crimson folds throbbed burning, 

UntU its Eye, being loth to go. 

Dwelt on her in its yearning. 

“We walked in peace. By her footfall 
The echoing cliffs were captured. 

The light wind gently kissed her shawl, 

^ft spoke her eyes, enraptured. 

“And sick with love, I lisped a-sighing; 

She trembled, rosy red. 

I pressed her heart, down sank the dying 
Sun, star-cosseted. 

“That draws me to the cliff-wall there. 
That’s what I softly agh. 

She waves far off as evening fire. 

She bows as from on high.” 



Scenes 

from 

OULANEM 
A Tragedy 

Characters: 

Oulanem, a German traveller 

Lucindo, his companion 

Pertini, a citizen of a mountain town in Italy 

Alwander, a citizen of the same town 

Beatrice, his foster-daughter 

Wierin 

Perto, a monk 

Th« acUon takes place inside or before Pertini’s house, 
Alwander’s house, and in the mountains. 


ACT I 

A mountain town 
Scene 1 

A street. Oulanem, Lucindo; Pertini before his house. 

Pertini. Sirs, the whole town is crowded out with strangers. 
Attracted to the spot by fame, to see 
Hie wonders of the neighbourhood. In short, 

I offer you my home. For at no inn 
Win you find room. So all I can provide 
With my small means I shall be glad to place 
At your disposal. Truly, I am drawn 
To frioidship with you. .That’s no flattery. 
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Ovianm. We thank you, stranger, and I only fear 
Lest your ofnnion of us be too high. 

Pertini. Good ... good.... Then let us leave the compliments. 
Ottlanetn. But we intend to make a lengthy stay. 

Pertini. Each day the less you spend in pleasure here 
be my loss. 

Ovlanem. Once more we thank you warmly. 

Pertini (caUing a sermn0. 

Boyl See the gentlemen up to thdr room. 

They wish to take some rest after their journey; 

They also want to be alone and change 
Their heavy travdling clothes for lighter wear. 

Oulanem. We take our leave, but we shall soon return. 

(Ovianem and Lucinda go out with the servant.) 

Pertini {alone, cautiously looking round). 

It’s he, by God, it’s he; the day has come; 

He, the old friend I never could forget. 

Any more than my conscience gives me rest. 

That’s excellent! Now I’ll exchange my conscience; 

He shall be it henceforth, yes, he, Oulanem. 

So, conscience, now may it go weD with you. 

For every night you stood before my bed. 

You went to sleep when I did, rose with me — 

We know each other, man, my eyes upon it! 

What’s more, I know that there are others here; 

They are Oulanem also, also Oulanem! 

There’s death rings in that name. Well, let it ring 
TUI in its owner vile it rings its last. 

But wait, I have it now! As clear as air, 
firm as my bones, it comes up from my soul. 

His oath stands up in arms before my eyes! 

I’ve found it, and I’ll see he finds it too! 

My plan is made — you are its very soul. 

Yes, you, Oulanem, are its very life. 

Would you work Destiny as ’twere a puppet? 

Make Heaven a plaything for your csdculations? 
Fabricate Gods out of your old sprat kras? 

Now, piacy your part on pat, my nttle God; 

But wait — wait for your cue-— leave that to me! 

(Enter Lucindo.) 
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Scene 2 
Pertini, Lucindo. 

Pertinu Pray, why so much alone, my dear young sir? 

Lucindo, Curiosity. The old find nothing new. 

Pertini. IndeedI Your time of life! 

Lucindo, No, but if ever 

My soul cherished a strong desire, if ever 
My heart was moved by a presentient yearning. 

It was to call him Father, be his son, 

That one’s whose manly and impassioned spirit 
Can drink in worlds entire; whose heart streams forth 
The radiance of the Gods. Did you not know him. 
Then you might not conceive that such a man 
Could be. 

Pertini, It sounds indeed most fine and tender, 

When from the warm voluptuous lips of youth 
The praise of Age streams forth like tongues of fire. 

It sounds so moral, like a Bible sermon. 

Just like the story of the Dame Susannah, 

Or like that tale about the Prodigal Son. 

But dare I ask you if you know this man 

With whom your heart would seem so closely bound? 

Ltu^indo. Seem? Only semblance — semblance and delusion? 
You hate mankind? 

Pertini, Well, at the very least 
I am a man! 

Lucindo, Forgive if I’ve offended. 

You are full weU disposed towards the Stranger, 

And he who goes in friendship to the Wanderer, 

His spirit is not locked within itself. 

You seek an answer. Answer you shall have. 

We are together bound in a strange union 
Deep woven in the bottom of our hearts 
Which, even as bright blazing brands of fire. 

The spirits of his breast weave round with radiance. 
As if well-wishing Demons of the Light 
With thoughtful tenderness had matched us both. 
Thus have 1 known him since long, long ago — 

So long ago, that Memory scarcely whispers 
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Of our first meeting. How we found each other, 

I know it not. 

Pertini. It sounds indeed romantic. 

And yet, my dear young dr, it is but sound 
That sounds only to parry a request. 

Lucindo. 1 swear to it. 

Pertini. What do you swear to, sir? 

Lucindo. I do not know him, yet indeed I know him. 

He hides some mystery deep within his breast. 

Which I may not yet know — not now ... not yet.... 

These words repeat themselves each day, each hour. 

For see, I do not know myselfl 
Pertini. That’s badl 

Lucindo. I stand here so cut off, so separate. 

The poorest wretch takes pride in what he is 
When, smiling, he tells of the line that bore him. 
Cherishing in his heart each litde detail. 

I cannot do this. Men call me Lucindo, 

But they could call me gallows too, or tree. 

Pertini. What do you want, then? Friendship with the gallows? 
Kinship, even? Weil, I can help you therel 

Lucindo (earnestly). Play not with empty syllables and sounds 
When I rage inwardly. 

Pertini. Rage on, my friend. 

Till rage is spent. 

Lucindo (indignantly). What do you mean? 

Pertini. Mean? Nothingl 

I am a dry house philistine, no more, 

A man who simply calls each hour an hour. 

Who goes to sleep at night-time, just to rise 
When morning comes again; who counts the hours 
Until he’s counted out and ^e clock stops. 

And worms become the hands that show the time; 

And so on tin the final Judgment Day 
When Jesus, with the Angel Gabriel, 

Pronouncing sentmtce on his wrathful trumpet, 

Reads out £e list of our recorded sins, 

And stands us on the right or on the left. 
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And runs his God-fist over all our hides 
To find out whether we are lambs or wolves. 

Lucindo. Hell not name me, because 1 have no name. 

Pertini. Well saidi That’s how I like to hear you speakl 
But since I’m just a plain house philistine, 

My thoughts are homely, and 1 handle thoughts 
As you do stones and sand. So if a man 
Cannot name his own family, but turns 
Up with another, he’s an off-shoot — bom 
On the wrong side of the blanket. 

LtAcindo. What was that? 

Think sooner black the sun and flat the moon. 
And neither sending forth one shaft of light. 

But here a sound — a surmise — and Life weighs it. 

Pertini. My friend, you must not improvise so wildly. 
Believe me, I’m not prone to nervous fits! 

But off-shoots are quite often green and mossy, 
Yes, yes, they take their own luxuriant way 
And shoot up shining towards the very Heavens, 
As if they knew that they had sprung from joy, 
Begotten by no dull and slavish union. 

For look you, off-shoots of this kind are satires; 
Nature’s a Poet, Marriage sits in a chair. 

Its cap on, and with all the accessories. 

Its sullen face with grimacing distorted, 

Ajnd, lying at its feet, a dusty parchment 
Scrawled over with the parson’s blasphemies. 

The church’s dismal halls to give perspective. 

The churlish rabble gaping in the background — 
Give me off-shoots! 

Lwindo (incensed). For God’s sake, that’s enough! 

What is it, man? What do you mean? Speak out; 
But by the Eternal I shall speak with you. 

What do I ask? lies it not clear before me. 

Grins not Hell out of it, does it not rise 
Before my look like Death’s own withered shape. 
To glare at me and mutter threats of storm? 

But, man, not easily, believe you me. 

Have you hurled from your withered devil’s fist 
This blazing brand of fire into my breast: 
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For do not think you play dice with a boy, 

Flinging the dice with shattering force straight at 
His childish head. YouVe played too fast with me. 

So now — and mark you this — we’re gaming comrades. 
You’ve quickly made yourself familiar. Out 
With all that’s heaving in your vile snake’s bosomi 
And be it mistrust only, or derision, 

Then 1 shall throw it back into your throat, 

And yoij yourself shall choke your poison down. 

And then I’ll play with youl But speaki I wish iti 

Pertini. You do? You think of Faust and Mephistopheles. 
You’ve brooded on them deeply, I dare say. 

I tell you, no. Keep your wish to yourself, 

And I’ll throw dust into its silly eyes. 

Lucindo. Take care. Don’t blow upon the glowing embers 
Until the flames blaze up and you yourself 
Are burnt to cinders! 

Pertini. A phrase! An empty phrase! 

The only one they bum will be yourself! 

Lucindo. Myself! So be it! To myself I’m nothing! 

But you, oh, you my youthful arms enfold 
And twine themselves in frenzy round your breast. 

The abyss yawns gaping night to both of us. 

If you sink down, smiling, I’ll follow you. 

And whisper to you, “Down! Come with me! Comrade!’* 

Pertini. It seems you’re gifted with imagination. 

You have dreamed much already in your life? 

Lucindo. Just so. I am a dreamer, yes, a dreamer. 

What knowledge do I want from you who have none? 
You’ve only seen us, but you know us not. 

Yet hurl against me scorn and blasphemy. 

What am I waiting for? Still more of you? 

You have no more ... but I have more for you. 

For me — guilt, poison, shame — you must redeem it. 
You’ve drawn the circle, and it leaves no room 
For two of us. Now use your jumping skill. 

As Fate draws, so it draws. So let it be. 

Pertini. You must have read that ending out in class 
From some dry, dusty book of tragedies. 
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Lucindo. True, this is tragedy that we are playing. 

Come on, now. Where and how you want. You choose. 

Pertini. And when, and everywhere, and any time, 

And none! 

Lucindo. Coward, don’t make a mockery of my words, 

Or I’ll write coward across your very face, 

And shout it out through each and every street 
And thrajii you publicly, if you’ll not foUow, 

If you dare crack your feeble hackneyed jokes 
When my heart’s blood runs cold within my veins. 

Not one word more; follow or do not follow, 

Your sentence is pronounced, you coward, you knave! 

Pertini (incensed). Say that again, boy! Say those words again! 

Lucindo. Why, if it brings you joy — a thousand times; 

If it stirs up your gall and sets it flowing 
Until the blood starts furious from your eyeballs. 

Then here it is again: you knave, you coward! 

Pertini. We’ll have this out. Write that upon your brain. 
There’s still one place to knit us two together. 

And that is Hell — Hell not for me, but you! 

Lucindo. Why count the syllables, if it can b^ settled 
Here on the spot. Then fly away to HeU, 

And tell the Devils it was 1 that sent you! 

Pertini. Just one more word. 

Lucindo. What is the use of words? 

I hear them not. Blow bubbles in the wind. 

Draw lineaments on your face to match your words, 

I see them not. Bring weapons, let them speak. 

I’ll put my whole heart into them, and if 
It breaks not, then — 

Pertini (interrupting him). 

Not quite so bold, my lad, and not so callow! 

You, you have not a thing to lose, no, nothing! 

You are a stone that’s fallen from the moon. 

That someone somewhere scratched one single word on. 
You spelled the letters out; they read '‘Lucindo”. 

See! On that empty tablet I’ll not dare 
Wager myself, my life, my honour, all. 

You want to use my blood for artist’s colour? 

Am I to be the brush that lends you tone? 
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We are too far removed in rank and station. 

Am 1 to stand against you as you are? 

I know what I am. TeU me, what are you? 

You know not, are hot, you have naught to lose! 
Thief-like, you seek to pledge to me an honour 
That never in your bastard’s bosom glowed? 

You seek to swindle, lay your empty ticket 
Against my sterling worth, my friend? 

Not so! First get you honour, name and life — 

You are still nothing — then I’ll gladly stake 
My honour, name and life against your own! 

Lucindo. So that’s it, coward! You want to save your skin? 
You’ve worked the sum out so ingeniously. 

Oh, so ingeniously, in your dull brain? 

Do not deceive yourself: I’ll change your answer, 

And I shall write down “coward” in its place. 

I’ll scorn you as I would a maddened beast; 

I’ll shame you, yes, shame you before the world, 

And then you can explain, with all the details, 

To aunts and uncles, children, everyone, 

I call myself Lucindo, yes, Lucindo, 

That is my name; it might have been some other; 

I go by it, though it could have been different. 

What men call being, I do not possess; 

But you are what you are, and that’s a coward! 

Periini, That’s nice, that’s very pretty. But supposing 
I could give you a name — you hear, a name? 

Liicindo. You have no name yourself, and yet you’d give one. 
You who have never seen me, save this once; 

And seeing’s a lie, the eternal mockery 
That hounds us down: we see, and that is all. 

Pertinu Good. But who grasps more than is seen? 

Lucindo. Not you. 

You've seen in all things what you are: a scoundrel. 

Pertini. True; I’m not easily fooled by the first glance. 

But that man — he was not bom yesterday! 

Believe me, he has seen a thing or two. 

What if we knew each other? 


Lucindo. I don’t believe it. 
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Pertini. But is there not a poet, wondrous strange, 

A gloomy aesthete, butt of ridicule. 

Who spends his hours in subtle meditation. 

Who would make rhymes of life, and would most gladly 
Himself be author of the poem of Life? 

Lxuindo. Hal It might well be chance. You don’t deceive me! 

Pertini. Chancel Such is the language of philosophers 
■When reason doesn’t come to rescue them. 

Chance — it’s so easily said — one syllable, 

A name is also chance. Anyone’s name 
Might be Oulanem if he had no other. 

And so it is pure chance if I so call him. 

Liuindo. You know him? Heavens! Speakl In Heaven’s name! 
Pertini. You know the boys’ reward? Its name is — silence. 

Lucindo. It sickens me to ask of you a favour. 

But I beseech you, by all you hold dear! 

Pertini. Dear? You think that I am going to bargain? 

A coward, you know, is deaf to all entreaty. 

Lucindo. You must, then, if you would wipe out the taunt 
Of coward, you must speak without delay. 

Pertini. Let’s duel now. I’ll fight you as you are. 

You’re good enough for me, so let us fight. 

Lucindo. Don’t drive me to the extreme, not to that verge 
■Where there are no more bounds, where all things end. 

Pertini. Listen to him! We want to try extremes. 

As Fate draws, so it draws. So let it be! 

Lucindo. Hal Is there no way out, no hope at all? 

His breast as hard as iron, aU feeling withered. 

Cankered and dried with scorn, he mixes poison 
And rubs it in for balsam. And he smiles. 

This may be your last hour, man, yes, your last. 

Seize it, absorb it, for in less than no time 
Youll stand before your Judge; so break the chain 
Of your life’s vkious actions with one last. 

One last good deed, one solitary word, 

As lightly breathed as mr! 

Pertini. ’Twas chance, good friend. 

Believe me, I believe in chance myself. 
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Lucindo. In vain! — all — all — But stop, you shallow fool, 

It won't be settled that way, no, by GodI 
Your sharp eye has deceived you once again, 
ril call him here in person. Then you may stand. 
Before him, face to face and eye to eye. 

Just like a little boy caught doing wrong. 

You cannot hold me, mani Out of my way! 

(He rushes off.) 

Pertini. A greater plan now rescues you, my lad; 

Pertini can’t forget, believe you me! 

Pertini (calls). Lucindo, ho! In Heaven’s name, come back! 

(Lucindo returns.) 

Lucindo. What would you? Off with you! 

Pertini. There’s honour for you! 

Go, tell the worthy gentleman we quarrelled; 

You challenged me, but being a good boy — 

A good boy and a very pious child! — 

Repented, begged forgiveness, were forgiven. 

Then shed a pious tear, and kiss his hand, 

And cut the rod for your repentant back! 

Lucindo. You drive me to it. 

Pertini. You let yourself be driven. 

This sounds as moral as a children’s primer. 

Do you believe in God? 

Lux:indo. Confess to you? 

Pertini. Don’t you demand that I confess to you? 

1 shall. But say, do you believe in God? 

Lucindo. What’s that to you? 

Pertini. It’s hardly fashionable. 

So I’d much like to hear you tell me plainly. 

Lucindo. I don’t believe with what is called belief. 

And yet I know Him as I know myself. 

Pertini. We’ll talk of that when mood and moment suit; 
How you believe is all the same to me, 

At least you do believe. Good. Swear by Him. 

Lucindo. What? Swear to you? 
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Pertini. Yes, swear you must that never 
WUl your tongue blab a nngle syllable. 

Lucindo. By God, I swear it. 

Pertini. Then swear you’ll cheridi only friendship for me. 

See, I am not so bad — only outspoken. 

Lucindo. By God, I would not swear it for a world 
That I loved you or held you in esteem. 

I cannot and I will not ever swear it. 

But what is past, let that be all wiped out 
As if it were a loathsome, evil dream. 

I’ll plunge it down where all dreaixts disappear to. 

Deep in the rolling waves of oblivion. 

That I will swear to you by Him that’s holy. 

From whom the worlds come whirling up through space. 
Who with His glance brings forth Eternity, 

I swear! But now the guerdon for my oath. 

Pertini. Come! 1 will lead you to a. quiet place. 

And show you many a sight: rocky ravines. 

Where lakes have welled up from volcanic Earth, 

Cradling in quietude their rounded waters; 

And where the years rush past in silent sequence, 

Then will the storm indeed subade, and then — 

Lucindo. What’s this? You speak of stones, bays, worms and mud? 
But rocks and crags tower upwards everywhere. 

In every spot a spring comes bubbling forth: 

Whether impetuous, low, high — what matter? 

Mysterious places still are to be found 
Miiere we are held enraptured and spellbound. 

To see them wakes excitement in my breast. 

And if it bursts, why, it is jest, no more. 

So take me where you will, yes, to that goal! 

Waver and falter not, but let’s away! 

Pertini. The rolling thunder first must cease its din 
Ere the pure Ughtning cleanse your breast within. 

So to a spot 111 make myself your guide 
Where, I much fear, youll wish too long to abide. 

Lucindo. Oh, let our journey’s goal lie where it may, 

111 follow you, if ytw uw lead the way. 

Pertini. Mistrustful! (They both go out.) 
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Scene 3 

A room in PertinVs home. 

Ovianem is alone, seated oi a kAU, writing. 

Papers lie about. Suddenly he sprites up, walks up and down, Aen 
stops eArupUy and stands xoUh folded 
arm. 

Ovianem. All losti The hour is now exjnred, and time 
Stands still. This pigmy universe collapses. 

Soon I shall clasp Eternity and howl 
Humanity’s giant curse into its ear. 

Eternity I It is eternal pain. 

Death inconceivable, immeasurable! 

An evil artifice contrived to taunt us. 

Who are but clockwork, blind machines wound up 
To be the calendar-fools of Time; to be. 

Only that something thus at least might happen; 

And to decay, that there might be decay! 

The worlds must have had need of one thing more — 
Dumb, searing agony to send them whirling. 

Death comes to Ufe and puts on shoes and stockings; 

The sorrowing plant, the stone’s inert erosion. 

The birds that find no song to tell the pain 
Of their aethereal life, the general discord 
And the blind striving of the All to shake 
Itself out of itself, be crushed in quarrel — 

This now stands up and has a pair of legs, 

And has a breast to feel the curse of life! 

Ha, I must twine me on the wheel of flame. 

And in Eternity’s ring I’ll dance my frenzy! 

If aught besides that frenzy could devour. 

I’d leap therein, though I must smadt a world 
'That towered high between myself and it! 

It would be shattered by my long-drawn curse, 

And I would fling my arms around cruel Being, 

Embracing me, ’twould silent pass away. 

Then alent wmtld I sink into the vmd. 

Wholly to sink, not be — oh, this were life, 

But swept along high on Eternity’s current 
To roar out threncKlies for the Creator, 

Scorn on die brow! Can Sun bum it away? 

Bound in compulncm’s sway, curse in defiance! 
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Let the envenomed eye flash forth destruction — 
Does it hurl off the ponderous worlds that bind? 
Bound in eternal fear, splintered and void, 
Bound to the very marble block of Being, 

Bound, bound forever, and forever bound! 

The worlds, they see it and go rolling on 
And howl the burial song of their own death. 
And we, we Apes of a cold God, still cherish 
With frenzied pain upon our loving breast 
The viper so voluptuously warm. 

That it as Universal Form rears up 

And from its place on high grins down on us! 

And in our ear, dll loathing’s all consumed. 

The weary wave roars onward, ever onward! 

Now quick, the die is cast, and ail is ready; 
Destroy what only poetry’s lie contrived, 

A curse shall finish what a curse conceived. 

(He sits down at the table and writes.) 


Scene 4 

Alwander’s house; first — before die house. Lucindo, Pertini. 
Lucindo. Why bring me here? 

Pertini. For a succulent piece of woman. 

That’s all! See for yourself, and if she softly 
Breathes a melodious peace into your soul. 

Then forward! 

Lucindo. What? You’re taking me to whores? 

And at the very time when all of Life 

Comes down with crushing force upon my shoulders. 

And when my breast swells irresistibly 

In a mad frenzy craving self-destrucdon; 

When each breath breathes a thousand deaths for me, — 
And now a woman! 

Pertini. Ha! Rave on, young man. 

Breathe hellfire and destrucdcm, breathe away! 

What whores? Ehd I misunderstand your meaning? 

See, there’s the house. Does it look Bke a brothel? 

You think I want to play the jump for you. 

And use the very daylight for a lantern? 
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That’s rich. But enter first and there, perhaps, 

You’ll learn what you desire. 

Lucindo. I sec your trick. 

The stuff you made it of is very cheap. 

You really seek to slip the hand that holds you. 

Be grateful that this moment I must hear you; 

But temporiring will cost you your life. 

(They go into the house. The curtain /oils and another is raised. 
A -modem, elegant room. 

Beatrice is sitting on the sofa, a guitar beside her. 
Lucindo, Pertini, Beatrice.) 

Pertini. Beatrice, a young traveller I bring, 

A pleasant gentleman, my distant kinsman. 

Beatrice (to Lucindo). Welcomel 

Lucindo. Forgive me if I find no words, 

No speech to express my h«ut’s astonishment. 

Beauty so rare quite overwhelms the spirits; 

The blood leaps high, but not a word will come. 

Beatrice. Fair words, young sir. You are in a pleasant mood. 

I thank your disposition, not the favour 
That Nature has denied me so unkindly. 

When ’tis your tongue that speaks, and not your heart. 

Lucindo. Oh, if my heart might speak, if it might only 
Pour forth what you have quickened in its depths. 

The words would all be flames of melody. 

And every breath a whole eternity, 

A Heaven, an Empire infinitely vast. 

In which all lives would sparkle bright with thoughts 
Full of soft yearning, full of harmonies. 

Locking the World so sweetly in its breast. 

Streaming mth radiance of pure loveliness, 

Snce every word would only bear your name! 

Pertini. You wiD not uke it in bad part, young lady. 

If I explain to you that he is German 
And always raves of Melody and Soul. 

Beatrice. A Germanl But I like the Germans well. 

And I am proud to be of that same stock. 

Come, at here, German ar. 

(She (^ers him a place on ike sofa.) 
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Lucindo. Thank you, my lady. 

(Aside to Pertini.) 

Away! There is still time; here I am lost! 

Beatrice (abated). Did I speak out of place? 

(Lucindo wants to speak, but Pertini cuts in.) 

Pertini. Spare' us your flourishes and your flattery! 

Twas nothing, Beatrice; merely some business 
That I must still arrange for him in haste. 

Lucindo (confused, in a low voice). 

By God, Pertini, you are playing with me! 

Pertini (aloud). 

Take it not so to heart, don't be so scared! 

The lady trusts my word, is it not so? 

Beatrice, he may stay, is it not so. 

Till I am back. And please remember — prudence; 
You are a stranger, so no foolishness. 

Beatrice. Oh, come, young »r, was then my welcome such 
That you could think I’d banish you, a stranger. 
Friend of Pertini, an old friend of ours. 
Unceremoniously from this house, 

Whose hospitable doors are open to all? 

You need not flatter, but you must be fair. 

Lucindo. By God, your gracious kindness overwhelms me! 
You speak as gently as the angels speak. 

Forgive if overawed and overcome 

By the wild stream of passion long forgotten, 

Tlie Ups spoke what they ought to have concealed. 
Yet see the sky all clear and luminous 
Smile down upon us from the clouds’ blue realm. 
And see the colours throb so sweet and bright. 

Now wrapped in shade and now in gende Ught, 
MingUng in harmonies so soft and full. 

One lovely {HCture, one inspired soul. 

See this, and then be silent if your Ups 
Obey. But no! your heart enchanted leaps. 

Prudence smd circumspectimi vanished 
The Ups must speak i^at htdds your heart in thraU. 
Even as the AeoUan lyre is stirred to sound 
When Zephyr wraps his fluttering jpnions round. 
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Beatrice, Reproof I cannot find within my heart, 

You dress the poison, sir, with such sweet art« 

Lucinda (aside to Pertini), 

€k>nfounded villain, yet good villain too. 

What shall I do? Get out of here, by GodI 

Pertini (aloud^. 

It rankles in his mind, remembering how 
I took the words out of his mouth just now. 

In language beautiful he would have talked, 

When by my interruption he was balked. 

But never mind, *tis Beatrice’s belief 

You kindly wished to afford her some relief 

From your grand talk; like any German jest. 

Once swallowed, it’s not easy to digest. 

I go. 

Lucinda (in a low voice). But mani 

Pertini (aloud). Think of the sympathies 

.That from the stomach to the heart soon rise; 

111 soon be back to fetch you swift away, 

Or else in this sweet place too long you 11 stay. 

(Aside,) I must be gone. And while he pays his court, 

I’ll see the old man brings it all to naught. 

(Exit Pertini, Lucinda is in confusion,) 
Beatrice, And must I yet once more bid you be seated? 
Lucindo, I’ll gladly sit here if you truly wish it. 

(Sits down,) 

Beatrice, Our friend Pertini’s often strangely moody. 
Lucindo, Yes, strangely so! Most strangely! Veiy strangely! 

(Pause,) 

Forgive me, lady — you esteem this man? 

Beatrice, He has long been a true friend of the household. 
And always treated me most amiably. 

And yet — I know not why — I cannot bear him. 

He’s often violent. Often from his breast — 

Forgive me, he’s your friend — some secret spirit 
Calls strangely, in a vcace I do not Uke. 

It is as though some inner turbulent darkness 
Shrank from the daylight’s open look of love 
And feared to make response, as if he harboured 
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An evil worse than his tongue speaks, worse even 
Than his heart dares to think. This is but surmise, 

And I do wrong, confiding it so soon; 

It is suspicion; suspicion is a viper. 

Lucinda. Do you regret confiding in me, then? 

Beatrice. Were it a secret that concerned myself — 

But oh, what am I saying? Have you won 
My trust already? Yet it is not wrong 
That I should tell you everything I know; 

I could confide it ^1 to anyone. 

Since I know nothing that’s not known to all, 

Lucinda. To all? Well saidi You would be kind to all? 
Beatrice. Would you not too? 

Lucinda. O angel, O sweet being! 

Beatrice. You make me fearful, sir. What mean these words? 
You jump so suddenly from theme to theme! 

Lucinda. I must act quickly, for the hour is striking. 

Why hesitate? Death is in every minute. 

Can I conceal it? It’s a miracle, 

I have just met you; strange though it appears. 

We might have known each other many years. 

It is as if the music I heard sound 

Within my own heart, living form had found. 

And into vibrant, warm re^ty 

The spirit-bond uniting us breaks free. 

Beatrice. I won’t deny it: you are not to me 

A stranger, yet still strange you are, unknown. 

But as dark spirits would not let us see 
Each other tiU this hour, so we must own 
There may be other spirits whose deceit 
Binds us with treacherous bonds, however sweet. 
Foresight and wisdom we must not despise; 

The strongest lightning strikes not from dark skies. 

Lucinda. O fair philosopher of the heart! O God, 

I can resist no more, for you compel me! 

Do not imagine that I do not hold 

You in respect because my heart grows focdd. 

It throbs to bursting, aU my nerves are tense. 

1 can resist no more. Soon I’ll be gcme, 
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Far, far away from here, from you divided* 

Then, worlds, plunge down, plunge down into the abyss! 
Forgive me, sweet my child, foi^ive the hour 
That drives me onward with such violent power. 

I love you, Beatrice, by God I swear it, 

And Love and Beatrice make but one word 
That I can utter only in one breath, 

And in this thought I’d go to meet my death. 

Beatrice. Since good can never come of it, I pray 
Speak no more thus. If — but this cannot be — 

You were to win my heart, now, straightaway. 

Surely you would no longer honour me. 

You*d say that I was just a common thing, 

Ready, as thousands are, to have her fling. 

If for a moment such a notion crossed 

Your mind, then love and honour would be lost. 

Twould mean that you cared for me not a jot, 

And self-reproach would have to be my lot. 

Lucindo. Tender and lovely being, hear me plead! 

If only in my bosom you could read, 

I never loved till now, by God above, 

And your reproaches make a mock of love. 

Let the base merchant haggle over flaws. 

By shrewd delays more profit still he draws. 

Love brings the union of the worlds about, 

Naught is beyond, and naught else to desire. 

Let those who bind themselves in hatred doubt. 

Love is a flashing spark from Life’s own fire, 

Magic that holds us in an open ring. 

So yield to it — this is the only thing 

That counts in love, not prudent carefulness; 

For love is quick to kindle, quick to bless. 

Beatrice. Shall I be modest? Coy? No, I must dare. 

However high may leap the flames’ fierce flare. 

Yet my breast tightens under fearful strain 
As if delight were mixed with searing pain. 

As if between our union there came floating 
A hissing sound mixed in by devils gloating. 

Lucindo. It is the fire which you do not yet know, 

And the old life, whkh now has turned to go 
Away from us, is speaking its last word; 
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Then its reproaches will no more be heard. 

But tell aie, Beatrice, how will you be mine? 

Beatrice. My father wants to tie me to a man 

Whom I would hate if I could hate my fellows. 

But be assured you soon will hear from me. 

Where are you staying, sweet friend of my heart? 

Lucinda. Why, at Pertini’s house. 

Beatrice. I’ll send a courier. 

But now your name? Most surely it must sound 
As does the music of the circling spheres. 

Lucinda (in a serious voice). Ludndo is my name. 

Beatrice. Ludndo! Sweet, 

Sweet rings that name to me. Ah, my Ludndo, 

He is my world, my God, my heart, my all. 

Lucinda. Beatrice, that’s yourself, and you are more. 

You are yet more than all, for you are Beatrice. 

(He presses her ardently to his breast. The door bursts open 
and Wimn enters.) 

Wierin. A pretty sight! O Beatrice! O snake! 

Puppet of virtue, are you, cold as marble! 

Ludndo. What do you mean by this? What do you seek? 

By God, no ape could ever look so sleek. 

Wierin. Danmed boy, you’ll soon enough learn what I mean. 
Well speak together, you and 1, O rival 
Fashioned in human form to make it loathsome. 
Creature puffed up with impudent concdt, 

A piece of blotting>paper to wipe pens on, 

A comic hero of some wretched jape. 

Ludndo. And as remarked, bdr<^ the com^dete ape! 

^ame on you thus to bandy words with me! 

Such courage is like barrel-organ muac 
Hayed to a painted picture of a battle. 

Soon the real thing will count. 

Wimn. Soon? Now boy, now well have this matter out! 
B-b-by God — my very blood runs c<^! 

Beatrice, I’ll finuh on this paramour. 
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Lucinda. Silence, feUow, Fll follow you this instant. 

(Periini enters.) 

Pertini. What’s all this noise? You think you’re on the street? 

(To Wierin.) 

Why do you screech, you crow? I’ll stop your mouth! 

(Aside.) 

I’ve come just in the nick of time. The fellow 
Has somewhat misinterpreted my meaning. 

(Beatrice falls in a faint.) 

Lucinda. Help! She swoons! O God! 

(He bends over her.) 

Come to yourself, angel, sweet spirit, speak! 

(He kisses her.) 

Feel you the warmth? Her eyelids flutter, she breathes! 
Beatrice, why are you so? Oh, tell me, why? 

You want to kill me? Can I see you thus? 

(He raises her up, embracing her. Wierin wants to rush upon him. 
Pertini holds him back.) 

Pertini. Come, friend Crow, just a few words in your ear. 

Beatrice (in a faint voice). Lucindo, my Lucindo, ah, my lost one. 
And lost to me, my heart, before I won you. 

Lucindo. Be calm, my angel, nothing shall be lost. 

And soon I’ll see this fellow breathe his last. 

(He carries her to the sofa.) 
lie there a while; we cannot long remain. 

This holy place must bear no evil stain. 

Wierin. Come, we shall speak together. 

Pertini. I’ll come too. 

One second at a duel is something new. 

Lucindo. Compose yourself, sweet child, be of good cheer. 
Beatrice. Farewell. 

Lucindo. Angel, farewell. 

Beatrice (with a deep sigh). I’m full of fear. 

(Curtain. End of Act I.) 


21-194 



SONG TO THE STARS 

You dance round and around 

In shimmering rays of light. 

Your soaring shapes abound 
In number infinite. 

Here breaks the noblest Soul, 

The full heart bursts in twain. 

And like a jewel in gold 

Is clasped by mortal pain. 

It turns on you its look 

Darkly, compellingly. 

From you, babe>like, would suck 
Hope and Eternity. 

Alas, your light is never 

More than aethereally rare. 

No divine being ever 

Cast into you his fire. 

You are false images. 

Faces of ra&ant flame; 

Heart’s warmth and tenderness 

And Soul you cannot claim. 

A mockery is your shining 

Of Action, Pain, Desire. 

On you is dashed all yearning 

And the heart’s song of fire. 
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Grieving, we must turn grey. 

End in despair and pain, 

Then see the mockery 

That Earth and Heaven remain; 

That, as we tremble even, 

And worlds within us drown. 

No tree trunk’s ever riven. 

No star goes plunging down. 

Dead you’d be otherwise, 

Your grave the ocean blue, 

All gone, the shining rays. 

And all fire spent in you. 

Truth you’d speak silently. 

Not dazzle with dead light, 

Nor shine in clarity; 

And all round would be Night. 


DREAM VISION 
A Dithyramb 

From my dreamings I would coax 
Soft an image in scent-woven web; 

I would weave rings passing fair 
From the locks of my own hair; 

Night-encompassed, heart’s blood I would swell 
That, from waves of dream, fire-image well. 
Image, ebbing and a-flowing. 

Fair in love, Aeolian music sighing. 

It would soar, all golden shining. 

And the little house would arch up higher, 

And my locks would wander, curling, 

Divinest girl in darkness furling, 

Forth in pearly songs my blood would flow, 
Streaming round the marble shoulders* glow. 
And the lamp would flicker Suns, 

My heart would flood Heaven’s dome. 


21 * 
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Down would ^ake the rooms all round* 

But for me, grown into Giant-Hero* 

In his mighty gaze high festal fire* 
World-great would be storm’s lyre* 

Thunder-song my heart would beat amain 
Suns would be its love and rock its pain* 
Proudly-humble, I’d sink down* 

Proud-audacious* rush unto the breast. 


THE SONG OF A SAILOR AT SEA 

You may frolic and beat and roll 

Round my boat just as you will* 

You must carry me to my goal; 

For you are my subjects still. 

Blue waves beneath that flow. 

My little brother’s there. 

You dragged him down below* 

His bones became your fare. 

I was a boy, no more; 

Once rashly he cast off* 

He seized hold of the oar. 

Sank by a sandy reef. 

I vowed a vow so true 

By the waves of the briny sea* 

I’d be revenged on you* 

Lash you relentlessly. 

Soul’s oath and word I’ve kept* 

Them I have not betrayed. 

I’ve whipped you and I’ve whipped. 
On land have seldom stay^. 

When booms the stormy main* 

The bell rocks in the tower* 

When blows the hurricane* 

When raging winds do roar* 
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Fm driven from my bed, 

From seat secure and warm. 

From cosy quiet homestead, 

To sail through wind and storm. 

With wind and wave I fight. 

To the Lord God I pray, 

And let the sails fill out; 

A true star guides my way. 

New strength comes, with the breath 
Of joy and ecstasy. 

And in the game of death 

Song from the breast bursts free. 

You may frolic and beat and roll 

Round my boat just as you will. 

You must carry me to my goal; 

For you are my subjects still. 

THE MAGIC SHIP 

A Romance 

Without sails or lights there flees 

A ship round the world without rest. 
The moon shines down on the seas. 

And weathered stands the mast. 

A sinister Helmsman steers, 

No blood flows in his veins. 

No light shines from his eyes. 

No thought stirs in his brain. 

The waves beat, wild and savage; 

She strikes a cliff, to founder. 

But rides aloft, undamaged, 

As swift as she went under. 

Till raging sea-flood swells 

In blood-bath weltering. 

Troubled, the Helmsman quails; 

This proves an evil thing. 
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The Spirits scream vengeful dc»om 
Below and up on high. 

The Helmsman’s plunged in gloom» 
The ship goes shooting by. 

To far-off lands she fares. 

Where coasts and bays she sees. 
Then flashes in mirror-fire, 

Till kissed down by the seas. 


THE PALE MAIDEN 
A Ballad 

The maiden stands so pale. 

So silent, withdrawn, 

Her sweet angelic soul 
Is misery -tom. 

Therein can shine no ray. 

The waves tumble over; 

There, love and pain both play. 
Each cheating the other. 

Gentle was she, demure, 
Devoted to Heaven, 

An image ever pure 

The Graces had woven. 

Then came a noble knight, 

A grand charger he rode; 

And in his eyes so bright 
A sea of love flowed. 

Love smote deep in her breast. 
But he galloped away, 

For battle-triumph athirst; 
Naught made him stay. 
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All peace of mind is flown, 

The Heavens have sunk. 

The heart, now sorrow’s throne. 
Is yearning-drunk. 

And when the day is past, 

She kneels on the floor, 

Before the holy Christ 

A-praying once more. 

But then upon that form 
Another encroaches. 

To take her heart by storm, 

’Gainst her self-reproaches. 

“To me your love is given 
For Time unen^ng. 

To show your soul to Heaven 
Is merely pretending.’’ 

She trembles in her terror 
Icy and stark, 

She rushes out in horror, 

Into the dark. 

She wrings her lily-white hands. 
The tear-drops start. 

“Thus fire the bosom brands 
And longing, the heart. 

“Thus Heaven I’ve forfeited, 

I know it full well. 

My soul, once true to God, 

Is chosen for Hell. 

“He was so tall, alas, 

Of stature divine. 

His eyes so fathomless. 

So noble, so fine. 

“He never bestowed on me 
His glances at all; 

Lets me pine hopelessly 

Till the end of the Soul. 
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“Another his arm may press. 
May share his pleasure; 
Unwitting, he gives me distress 
Beyond all measure. 


“With my soul willingly. 

With my hopes I'd part. 
Would he but look towards me 
And open his heart. 

“How cold must the Heavens be 
Where he doesn’t shine, 

A land full of misery 

And burning with pain. 


“But here the surging flood 
May deliver me, cooling 
The hot fire of heart’s blood. 
The bosom’s feeling.’’ 


She leaps with all her might 
Into the spray. 

Into the cold dark night 
She’s carried away. 


Her heart, that burning brand, 
Is quenched forever; 

Her look, that luminous land. 
Is clouded over. 

Her lips, so sweet and tender. 
Are j>ale and colourless; 
Her form, aethereal, slender. 
Drifts into nothingness. 


And not a withered leaf 
Falls from the bough; 
Heaven and Earth are deaf. 
Won’t wake her flow. 
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By mountain, valley, on 
The quiet waves race, 

To dash her skeleton 
On a rocky place. 

The Knight so tall and proud 
Embraces his new love. 
The cithern sings about 
The joys of True Love! 



Supplementary to Dedicated Verses 


Some Chapters 
from 

SCORPION AND FELIX 
A Humoristic Novel 

First Book 


Chapter 10 

Now follows, as we promised in the previous chapter, the proof 
that the aforesaid sum of 25 talers is the personal profierty of the 
dear Lord. 

They are without a master! Sublime thought, no mortal power 
owns them, yet the lofty power that sails above the clouds 
embraces the All, including therefore the afore^d 25 talers; with 
its wings woven from day and night, from sun and stars, from 
towering mountains and endless sands, which resound as with 
harmonies and the rushing of the waterfall, it brushes where no 
mortal hand can reach, including therefore the aforesaid 25 talers, 
and — but 1 can say no more, my inmost being is stirred, I 
contemplate the All and myself and the aforesaid 25 talers, what 
substance in these three words, their standpoint is infinity, their 
tinkle is angelic music, they recall the Last Judgment and the state 
exchequer, for — it was Grethe, the cook, whom Scorpion, stirred 
by the tales of his friend Felix, carried away by his flame-winged 
melody, overpowered by his vigorous youth^l emotion, presses to 
his heart, sensing a fairy within her. 

I ccmclude therefore that fairies wear beards, for Magdalene 
Grethe, not the repentant Magdalene, was decked out like a 
warrior jealous of his honour with whiskers and mustachios, 
the curls on the soft cheeks caressed the finely moulded chin 
which like a rock in lonely seas — that men however behold from 
afar — jutted out of the rat skilly-plate of a face, enmmous and 
proudly aware of its sublimity, cleaving the air, to stir the gods 
and overwhelm men. 
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The goddess of fantasy seemed to have dreamed of a bearded 
beauty and to have lost herself in the enchanted fields of her vast 
countenance; when she awoke, behold, it was Grethe herself who 
had dreamed, fearful dreams that she was the great whore of 
Babylon, the Revelation of St. John and the wrath of God, and 
that on the finely furrowed skin He had caused a prickly 
stubble-field to sprout, so that her beauty should not excite to sin, 
and that her youth should be protected, as the rose by its thorns, 
that the world should 


to knowledge aspire 
and not for her take fire. 

Chapter 12 

“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!” said Richard III.* 

“A husband, a husband, myself for a husband,” said Grethe. 

Chapter 16 

*'ln the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory.”*’ 

Innocent, beautiful thought! Yet these associations of ideas led 
Grethe onward to the thought that the Word dwells in the thighs, 
just as in Shakespeare Thersites believes that Ajax wears his wit in 
his belly and his guts in his head,* and being convinced — Grethe, 
not Ajax — and filled with understanding of how the Word had 
been made flesh, she saw in the thighs its symbolic expression, she 
beheld their glory and decided — to wash them. 

Chapter 19 

But she had big blue eyes, and blue eyes are commonplace, like 
the water in the Spree. 

There is a silly, sentimental innocence in their expression, an 
innocence which is sorry for itself, a watery innocence which 
evaporates at the approach of fire into ^ey steam, and noth- 
ing else lies behind these eyes, their entire world is blue and 
their soul a blue bag, but as for brown eyes — theirs is the realm of 
the ideal, and the infinite, stimulating world of night slumbers in 


• W. Shakespeare, King Rickard III, Act V, Scene 4. — Ed. 

'• J<*n 1: 1, 14.— J&L 

* W. Shakespeare, TroUus and Crmida, Act II, Scene 1, — Ed. 
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their depths, lightnings of the soul flash out of them, and in their 
glance is music like the songs of Mignon, a distant, mellow land of 
radiance where there dwells a rich god who luxuriates in his own 
depths and, absorbed in the universality of his being, pours forth 
infinity and suffers infinity. We are held as by a spell, we would 
clasp to our breast the melodious, profound, soulful being and 
suck the spirit from its eyes and make songs from their glances. 

We love the world of rich animation which opens before us, we 
^e in the background great sun-thoughts, we sense a demonic 
suffering, and before us delicate figures tread the measures of the 
round dance and wave to us and, like the Graces, shyly retire as 
soon as they are recognised. 


Chapter 21 
Philological Broodings 

Felix tore himself from the embraces of his friend far from 
gently, for he did not suspect the latter’s profound and emotional 
nature, and at that moment was preoccupied with the continuation 
of his — digestion, to which we now address a final summons to set 
the coping-stone to its great work, since it is holding up pur plot. 

So Merten also thought to himself, for a strong blow, which 
Felix felt, had been delivered by his broad historic hand. 

The name Merten recalls Charles Martel, and indeed Felix be- 
lieved himself to have been caressed with a hammer, so agree- 
able was the electric shock which he received. 

He opened his eyes wide, swayed on his feet and thought of his 
sins and the Last Judgment. 

But I meditated upon electric matter, upon galvanism, upon 
Franklin’s learned letters to his geometrical lady-friend, and upon 
Merten, for I am intensely curious to learn what lies behind this 
name. 

It is beyond doubt that the man himself is a direct descendant 
of Martel: I was assured of this by the sexton, although this period 
lacks all harmony. 

The / changes to an n, and since Martel, as everyone familiar 
with history knows, is an Englishman and in English a is often 
pronounced like the German “efc”, which appears as “e” in 
Merten, Merten may well be another form of MarteL 

Since among the Germans of old names serve to express the 
character of their bearer, as may be seen from such bywords as 
Krug the Knight, Raupach the Hofrat, Hegel the Dwarf, it may be 
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concluded that Merten is a rich and respectable man^ although by 
trade he is a tailor and in this story the father of Scorpion, 

This warrants a new hypothesis: partly because he is a tailor, 
partly because his son’s name is Scorpion, it is highly probable that 
he is descended from Mars, the god of war, genitive Mariis, Greek 
accusative Martin, Mertin, Merten, since the craft of the god of war, 
like that of the tailor, consists in cutting, for he cuts off arms and 
legs and hacks the happiness of the earth to pieces. 

The scorpion, further, is a poisonous animal which kiUswitha 
glance, whose wounds are fatal, whose eyes discharge annihilating 
Ughtning, a fine allegory of war, whose gaze is lethal, whose 
consequences leave scars on the victim which bleed internally and 
are past healing. 

As, however, Merten had in him little of the heathen, but was, on 
the contrary, of a .most Christian turn of mind, it appears even 
more probable that he is a descendant of St. Martin. A slight 
displacement of the vowels gives us Mirtan; i in the speech of the 
common people is often pronounced e, as in “gib mer” instead of 
“gib mir”, and in English, as has already been pointed out, a is 
often pronounced **eh'\ which with the passage of time can easily 
become e, esp>ecially with the growth of culture; and thus the name 
Merten evolves quite naturally and means a Christian tailor. 

Although this derivation is quite probable and is grounded in 
profound reasoning, nevertheless we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning another which does much to weaken our faith in St. 
Martin, whom it would only be possible to consider as a patron 
saint, since to the best of our knowledge he was never married 
and therefore could not have had any male descendant. 

This doubt appears to be reinforced by the following fact. All 
members of the Merten family, like the Vicar of Wakefield, made a 
habit of marrying as early as possible, and so each generation 
adorned itself betimes in the Myrthen [myrtle] wreath, and this 
alone — unless one is to have recourse to miracles — explains Merten% 
birth and his appearance in this story as Scorpion’s father. 

“Mjttfcen”, of course, would have to lose the as at the 
conclusion of a marriage the “Efe”* is accentuated and so the is 
dropped, so that **MyrAen*' becomes **Myrten'\ 

*Y* is a Greek not a German letter at all. Since the Merten 
family, as we have established, was of sound German stock and at 
the same time a most Christian family of tailors, the foreign and 
heathen necessity changed into a German “i”; and because 


• A pun on the German word Ehe (marriage). — Ed, 
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in this same family marriage is the dominant trait, while the vowel 
"i” is shrill and ascending in contrast to the mild gendeness of 
Merten malriages, it changed into an “eh" and later, in order that 
the bold alterndon should not arouse remark, into “e”. which 
being a short sound serves to indicate the resoluteness of spirit 
displayed in the solemnisation of marriage, so that in the German 
“Merten", open to diverse interpretations, “Myrthen" attains the 
summit of perfection. 

In accordance with this deduction we should have St. Martin’s 
Christian tailor, the sterling courage of Martel, the quick resolution 
of the war god Mars linked with that marriage-proneness which 
reverberates in the two e’s in “Merten”, so that this hypothesis 
unites within itself all previous ones and at the same time inval- 
idates them. 

A different opinion is advanced by the scholiast who with great 
diligence and unremitting pains wrote commentaries on the 
ancient historian from whom we have gleaned our story. 

Although we cannot accept it, his opinion nevertheless merits a 
critical appraisal, since it originated in the mind of a man who 
combined immense learning with a great proficiency in smoking, 
so that his parchments were enveloped with holy tobacco fumes 
and thus in a Pythian ecstasy of incense filled with oracles. 

He believes that “Merten" must come from the German “Mehr- 
en” [to multiply], which in its turn comes from “Meer” [sea], 
because the Merten marriages multiplied like the sand of the sea, 
and because in the concept of a tailor there is concealed the con- 
cept of a “Mehrer” [multiplier], since he makes men out of apes. 
It is on investigations as thorough and profound as these that 
he has founded his hypothesis. 

As I read this, I was as if dizzy with amazement, the tobacco 
oracle transported me, but soon cold, discriminating reason 
awakened and mustered the following counter-arguments. 

I grant the aforesaid scholiast that the concept of a tailor can 
include that of a multiplier, but the concept of a multiplier should 
on no account be conadered to embrace the ccmcept of a di- 
minisher since this would be a corOradicHo in teminis, which we 
may explain to the ladies as the equating of God with the Devil, 
tea-table talk with wit, and the ladies themselves with philosophers. 
But if "Merten" was derived from “Mekrer", then clearly the word 
would have lost, hence not gained, an which has been shown 
to be in contradicticm with the substance of its formal nature. 

Thus “Merten” cannot posnbly be derived from “Mehren”, and 
its derivation from Meer is disproved by the fact that Merten 
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families have never fallen into the vvater nor have they ever 
wavered, but they have been a pious family of tailors, which is in 
contradiction to the concept of a wild and stormy sea, from which 
reasons it becomes manifest that the aforesaid author, despite his 
infallibility, was mistaken and that ours is the only true deduction. 

After this victory I am too fatigued to continue further and will 
relish the bliss of self-satisfaction, one moment of which, as 
Winkelmann declares, is worth more than all posterity’s praise, 
though of this I am as convinced as was Pliny the Younger. 


. Chapter 22 

‘"Quocumque adspicias, nihil est nisi pontus et aer, 

Fluctibus hie tumidis, nubibus ille minax. 

Inter utrunxjue fremunt immani turbine venti: 

Nescit, cui domino pareat, unda maris. 

Rector in incerto est: nec quid fugiatve petatve 
Invenit: ambiguis ars stupet ipsa malis.” * 

“Look where you may, there is nought to be seen but Scorpion 

and Merten, 

The former in torrents of tears, the latter beclouded with wrath. 
Wild is the storm of words that rages between them unceasing. 
Nor does the tossing sea know which of the two to obey. 

I, the helmsman, can make no choice twixt writing and silence, 
From the commotion art cowers in comers and holes.” 

Thus Ovid relates in his libri tristium the sad story which as the 
sequel comes after what went before. The task was clearly beyond 
him, but I continue the story as follows: 

Chapter 23 

Ovid sat in Tomi, whither the god Augustus had hurled him in 
his anger, because he had more genius than sense. 

There among the wild barbarians wilted the tender poet of love, 
whose min love itself had brought about. Deep in thought, he 
rested his head upon his right hand, and his longing eyes 
wandered toward mstant Latium. The singer’s heart was broken, 
and yet he could not abandon hope and his lyre could not be 
silent and in sweet songs of passionate melody it spoke his longing 
and his pain. 

Around the old man’s frail limbs the north wind whistled, so 


Ovid, THstia, II, 23 ct scq. — Ed, 
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that he was seized with unfamiliar shudderings, far it was in the 
hot land of the South that his life had flowered, and it was there 
that his imagination had decked its rich hot-blooded frolics in 
robes of splendour, and when these children of genius became too 
bold, then about their shoulders Grace would gently cast her 
divine, enswathing garland of veils so that the gossamer folds 
spread wide and a rain of warm dew-drops fell. 

“Soon to dust, poor poet I” and a tear rolled down the old man’s 
cheek, when — Merten’s powerful bass, incited against Scorpion, 
was heard 


Chapter 27 

“Ignorance, limitless ignorance.’’ 

“Because (refers to an earlier chapter) his knees bent too much 
to a certain side!’’, but definition is lacking, definition, and who 
shall define, who shall determine, which is the right side and 
which the left? 

Tell me, thou mortal, whence cometh the wind, or has God a 
nose in his face, and I will tell you which is right and left. 

Nothing but relative concepts, to drink of wisdom is to gain only 
folly and frenzy I 

Oh, vain is all our striving, our yearning is folly, until we have 
determined which is right and left, for he will place the goats on 
the left hand, and the sheep on the right. 

If he turns round, if he faces in another direction, because in 
the night he had a dream, then according to our pitiful ideas the 
goats will be standing on the right and the pious on the left. 

So define for me which is right and left, and the whole riddle of 
creation is solved, Acheronta movebo, I shall deduce for you exactly 
on which side your soul will come to stand, from which I shall 
further infer which step you are standing on now; for that primal 
relation would appear to be measurable with the help of the 
Lord’s definition of where you stand, but your present position 
can be judged by the thickness of your skull. I am dizzy — if a 
Mephistopheles appeared I should be Faust, for clearly each and 
every one of us is a Faust, as we do not know which is the right 
side and which the left; our life is therefore a circus, we run 
round, try to find sides, till we fall down on the sand and the 
gladiator, life, slays us. We need a new saviour, for — you rob me 
of slumber, tormenting thought, you rob me of my health, you are 
killing me — we cannot distinguish the left side from the right, we 
do not know where they lie 
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Chapter 28 

"'Clearly on the moon, on the moon lie the moonstones, false- 
ness in the breast of women, sand in the sea and mountains 
on the earth,” answered a man who knocked on my door, without 
waiting for me to ask him in. 

I quickly pushed my papers to one side, said that I was very 
glad not to have made his acquaintance before, since I thus had 
the pleasure of making it now, that in his teaching there was great 
wisdom, that all my doubts were stilled by his words; but the only 
thing was that however fast I spoke, he spoke still faster, hissing 
sounds poured forth from between his teeth, and the whole man, 
as I perceived with a shudder on closer perusal and inspection, 
appeared a shrivelled lizard, nothing but a lizard, that had crawled 
out of crumbling masonry. 

He was of stocky build, and his stature had much in common 
with that of my stove. His eyes might be called green rather than 
red, pinpoints rather than flashes of lightning, and he himself 
more goblin than man. 

A genius! I recognised that quickly and with certainty, for his 
nose had sprung out of his skull Uke Pallas Athena from the head 
of Father Zeus, to which fact I also attributed its delicate scarlet 
glow indicating aethereal origin, while the head itself might be 
described as hairless, unless one wished to apply the term of 
head-covering to a thick layer of pomade which together with 
diverse products of the air and elements richly encrusted the 
primeval mountain. 

Everything in him bespoke height and depth, but his facial 
structure seemed to betray a man of papers, for the cheeks 
were hollowed out like smooth basins and so well protected 
against the rain by the gigantic prominences of the cheek-bones that 
they could serve as containers for documents and governmental 
decrees. 

In short, everything reveals that he was the god of love himself, 
if only it had not been himself that he resembled, and that his 
name has a sweet ring to it like love, if it did not sooner remind 
one of a juniper bush. 

I prayed him to calm himself, for he claimed to be a hero, 
whereat I humbly interposed that the heroes had been of a 
somewhat finer build, that the heralds for their part had had 
voices of simpler, less contrived, more harmonious tone, and 
Hero, lastly, was beauty transfigured, a truly beautiful nature in 
which form and soul vied with each other, each claiming to be the 
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sole source of her perfection^ and that she was therefore unsuited 
for his love. 

But he remonstrated that he had a p-p-powerful bone-str-r-r- 
ructure, that he had a sh-sh-shadow as go^ as anybody else’s and 
even better, because he cast more sh-sh-shadow than light about 
him, and so his s-s-spouse could cool herself in his shadow, 
prosper and become a sh-sh-shadow herself, that I was a c-c-coarse 
man and a gutter-genius and a blockhead into the bargain, that he 
was c<-called Engelbert, which was a n-name with a b-b-better 
ring to it than S-S-Scorpion, that 1 had been mistaken in 
Ch-Ch-Chapter 19 because blue eyes were more beautiful than 
brown, and d-d-dove’s eyes were the most s-s-spiritual, and that 
even if he himself was no dove* he was at least deaf** to reason, 
and besides he championed the right of primogeniture and 
possessed a wash -closet. 

“Sh-sh-she shall take my r-r-right hand in betrothal, and now let 
us have no more of your investigations into right and left, she lives 
directly opposite, neither to the right nor to the left.” 

The door slammed, from my soul there emanated a heavenly 
apparition, the sweet tones of converse ceased, but through the 
keyhole came a ghostly whisper: “Klingholz, Klingholz!” 

Chapter 29 

I sat deep in thought, laid aside Locke, Fichte and Kant, and 
gave myself up to profound reflection to discover what a wash- 
closet could have to do with the right of primogeniture, and 
suddenly it came to me like a flash, and in a melodious succession 
of thoughts one upon the other my vision was illuminated and a 
radiant form appeared before my eyes. 

The right of primogeniture is the wash<loset of the aristocracy, 
for a wash -closet only exists for the purpose of washing. But 
washing bleaches, and thus lends a pale sheen to that which is 
washed. So also does the right of primogeniture silver the eldest 
son of the house, it thus lends him a pale silvery sheen, while on 
the other members it stamps the pale romantic hue of penury. 

He who bathes in rivers, hurls himself against the rushing 
element, fights its fury, and with strong arms wrestles against it; 
but he who sits in the wash-closet, remains in seclusion, crnitem- 
plating the comers of the walls. 


* Taube in German. — Ed. 

** Taubtrm German. — Ed. 
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The ordinary mortal, i.e., he who has no right of primogeniture, 
fights the storms of life, throws himself into the billowing sea and 
seizes pearls of Promethean rights from its depths, and before his 
eyes the inner form of the Idea appears in glory, and he creates 
with greater boldness, but he who is entitled to primogenital 
inheritance lets only drops fall on him, fpr fear he might strain a 
limb, and so seats himself in a wash-closet. 

Found, the philosopher’s stone! 


Chapter 30 

Thus in our day, as is apparent from the two considerations just 
set forth, no epic can be composed. 

In the first place, by engaging in profound speculations on the 
subject of the right and left side, we strip these poetical expres- 
sions of their poetical drapery as Apollo flayed Marsyas and turn 
them into an embodiment of doubt, like the mis-shapen baboon, 
who has eyes in order not to see and is an Argus in reverse; for 
the latter had a hundred eyes to find what was lost, while he, the 
wretched stormer of heaven, doubt itself, possesses a hundred eyes 
to make what has been seen unseen. 

But the side, the situation, is among the main prerequisites of 
epic poetry, and as soon as there are no more sides, which has 
been shown to be the case with regard to us, epic poetry can only 
arise from its slumber of death when the blast of trumpets wakes 
Jericho. 

Further, we have discovered the philosopher’s stone, everybody 
unfortunately points to the stone and they 

Chapter 31 

TTiey were lying on the ground. Scorpion and Merten, for the 
supernatural apparition (refers to an earlier chapter) had so 
shattered their nerves that in the chaos of expansion, which, like 
the embryo, had not yet broken away from world relations to 
assume separate form, the cohesive power of thdr limbs had 
disintegrated, so that their noses hung down to their navels and 
their heads sank to the ground. 

Merten shed thick blood containing much iron — how much, I 
am unable to determine, the general state of chemistry is still 
unsatisfactory. 

Organic chemistry in particular is every day becoming more 
involute through simplification, inasmuch as every day new ele- 
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ments are being discovered which have this in common with 
bishops that they bear the names of countries which belong to the 
unfaithful and are situated in partibus infidelium, names, moreover, 
which are as lengthy as the title of a member of numerous learned 
societies and of the German imperial princes, names which are 
free-thinkers among names, because they do not let themselves be 
bound to any language. 

In general organic chemistry is a heretic in seeking to explain 
life by a dead process! Sinning against life, as if I were to derive 
love from algebra. 

The whole clearly rests on the theory of process, which has not 
yet been properly elaborated, nor ever can be, because it is based 
on the card game, a game of pure chance, in which the ace plays a 
leading part. 

The ace is, however, the foundation of all recent jurisprudence, 
for one evening Irnerius lost at cards, came straight from a ladies* 
party, finely dressed in a blue tail-coat, new shoes with long 
buckles, and a waistcoat of crimson silk, and sat down and wrote a 
dissertatio on the os, which then led him on to start teaching 
Roman law. 

Now Roman law embraces everything, including the theory of 
process and including chemistry — for it is the microcosm which has 
broken loose from die macrocosm, as Pacius has demonstrated. 

The four books of the Institutions are the four elements, the 
seven books of the Pandects are the seven planets and the twelve 
books of the Codex are the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

No spirit, however, penetrated the whole, it was merely Grethe, 
the cook, calling out that supper was ready. 

In violent agitation Scorpion and Merten had kept their eyes 
closed and so had mistaken Grethe for a fairy. When they had 
recovered from their Spanish terror, which dated from the last 
defeat and the victory of Don Carlos, Merten flung himself upon 
Scorpion and rose up like an oak, for O! Moses will say, let man 
consider the stars and not look down upon the ground; meanwhile 
Scorpion seized his father’s hand and placed his body in a 
dangerous position, by setting it up on its two feet. 


Chapter 35 

*‘By God! Merten the tailor is good at helping out, but he also 
charges high pricesl” 

beatus Martinus bonus est in auxUio, sed cams in negotior 
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exclaimed Clovis after the battle of Poitiers when the priests of 
Tours told him that it was Merten who had tailored the riding- 
breeches in which he had ridden the mettlesome jade that secured 
him the victory, and demanded two hundred gold gulden for 
Merten’s services. 

But the truth of the whole matter is 


Chapter 36 

They were sitting at table, Merten at the head, Scorpion on his 
right, on his left Felix the senior apprentice, and lower down the 
table, leaving a certain gap between the principes and the plebs, 
the subordinate members of the Merten body politic, usually 
termed apprentices. 

The gap, which no human creature might occupy, was not filled 
by Banquo’s ghost but by Merten’s dog, which had every day to 
say grace at table, for Merten, who cultivated Humaniora, main- 
tained that his Boniface — that was the dog’s name — was one and 
the same person as St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, quoting 
in proof a passage in which the latter announces that he is a 
barking dog (see Epist. 105, p. 145, ed. Seraria). He therefore felt 
superstitious reverence for this dog, whose place at table was by 
far the most elegant; for his Boniface was seated upon a soft 
crimson rug of finest cassimere with a fringe of silken tassels, 
upholstered like a sumptuous couch, supported on cunningly 
interlocked springs, and as soon as the gathering broke up, the 
seat was carried to the seclusion of a remote alcove, which appears 
to be the same as that described by Boileau in his patrie as the 
provost’s temple of repose. 

Boniface was not in his place, the gap was not filled, and the 
colour drained from Merten’s cheeks. “Where is Boniface?’’ he 
called from a deeply troubled heart, and the whole table was 
visibly moved. “Where is Boniface?’’ Merten asked again, and how 
he started in fear, how he trembled in every limb, how his hair 
stood on end, when he heard that Boniface was not there. 

All leapt up to search for him, Merten’s usual calm seemed to 
have completely deserted him, he rang the bell, Grethc entered, 
her heart fearing the worst, she thought 

“Hey, Grethc, where is Boniface?’’ and she was visibly relieved, 
and he then knocked over the bmp with his groping arms, so that 
ail was veiled in darkness, and night fell, tempestuous and preg- 
nant with disaster. 
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Chapter 37 

David Hume maintained that this chapter was the locus communis 
of the preceding, and indeed maintained so before I had written 
it. His proof was as follows: since this chapter exists, the earlier 
chapter does not exist, but this chapter has ousted the earlier, 
from which it sprang, though not through the operation of cause 
and effect, for this he questioned. Yet every giant, and thus also 
every chapter of twenty lines, presupposes a dwarf, every genius a 
hidebound philistine, and every storm at sea — mud, and as soon 
as the first disappear, the latter begin, sit down at the table, 
sprawling out their long legs arrogantly. 

The first are too great for this world, and so they are thrown 
out. But the latter strike root in it and remain, as one may see 
from the facts, for champagne leaves a lingering repulsive after- 
taste, Caesar the hero leaves behind him the play-acting Oc- 
tavianus. Emperor Napoleon the bourgeois king Louis Philippe, 
the philosopher Kant the carpet-knight Krug, the poet Schiller the 
Hofrat Raupach, Leibniz’s heaven Wolfs schoolroom, the dog 
Boniface this chapter. 

Thus the bases are precipitated, while the spirit evaporates. 


Chapter 38 

TTiat last sentence about the bases was an abstract concept, and 
therefore not a woman, for, as Adelung exclaims, an abstract 
concept and a woman, how different they are! However, I 
maintain the contrary and will duly prove it, only not in this 
chapter but in a book without any chapters at all which I intend to 
write as soon as I have accepted the Holy Trinity. 


Chapter 39 

If anyone desires to obtain a concrete, not abstract conception of 
the same — I do not mean the Greek Helen nor the Roman 
Lucretia, but the Holy Trinity — I cannot advise him better than 
to dream of Nothing, as long as he does not fall asleep, but on 
the contrary to watch in the Lord and to examine this sentence, 
for in it there lies the ccmcrete conception. If we ascend to its 
height, whole flights above our present position and floating over 
it like a cloud, we are confronted by the gigantic if we 

descend to its middle, we behold in fear the enormous 
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“Nothing”, and if we sink down into its depth, then both are 
again harmoniously reconciled in the “Not” which in its upright, 
bold characters of flame springs to meet them. 

“Not” — “Nothing”— “Not” 

that is the concrete conception of the Trinity, but as for the 
abstract — who shall fathom it, for 

“Who hath ascended up into heaven, and descended? Who hath gathered the 
wind in his fists? Who hath bound the waters in a garment? Who hath established 
all the ends of the earth? What is his name, and what is his son's name, if thou 
canst tell?*' says the wise Solomon* 

Chapter 40 

“I do not know where he is, but this much is certain, a skull is a 
skulll” exclaimed Merten. Anxiously he stooped down to discover 
whose head his hand was touching in the dark, and then he 
started back as if in mortal terror, for the eyes 

Chapter 41 


Yes, indeed! The eyes! 

They are a magnet and attract iron, for which very reason we 
feel ourselves attracted to the ladies, but not to Heaven, for the 
ladies look at us out of two eyes, but Heaven out of only one. 

Chapter 42 

“I’ll prove to him the opposite!” said an invisible voice to 
me, andf as I looked round to see who spoke, I saw — you will not 
believe it, but I assure you, I swear, that it is true — I saw — but 
you must not be angry, do not be afraid, for it is nothing to do 
either with your wife or with your digestion — I saw myself, for I 
had offered myself as proof of the contrary. 

The thought — “Ha! I am a doppelganger!” — came over me in a 
flash, and Hoffmann’s Elixirs of the Devil 

Chapter 43 

— Lay on the table before me just as I was pondering why the 
Wandering Jew is a native of Berlin and not a Spaniard; but it 


Proverbs 30: 4. — Ed. 
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coincides, I see, with the counter-evidence I have to provide, 
therefore we will, for the sake of precision — do neither, but 
instead content ourselves with the remark that Heaven lies in the 
ladies’ eyes but not the ladies’ eyes in Heaven, whence it emerges 
that it is not so much the eyes that attract us but rather Heaven, 
for we do not see the eyes but only Heaven within them. If it were 
the eyes that attracted us and not Heaven, then we should feel 
ourselves attracted to Heaven and not to the ladies, for Heaven 
has not one eye, as stated above, but no eye at all, yet Heaven 
itself is nothing but a look of infinite love from the Godhead, 
indeed the mild, melodious eye of the spirit of light, and an eye 
cannot have an eye. 

Thus the final result of our inquiry is that the reason why we 
feel ourselves attracted to the ladies and not to Heaven is that in 
Heaven we do not see the ladies’ eyes, whereas in the ladies’ eyes 
we do see Heaven; that we therefore feel ourselves attracted to the 
eyes so to speak because they are not eyes, and because wandering 
Ahasuerus is a native of Berlin, for he is old and ailing and has 
seen many lands and eyes, yet he still does not feel himself 
attracted to Heaven but very much so to the ladies, and there are 
only two magnets, a Heaven without eyes and an eye without 
Heaven. 

The one lies above us and draws us aloft, the other beneath 
us and draws us down into the depths. And Ahasuerus is drawn 
mightily downwards, for would he otherwise wander eternally 
through the lands of the Earth? And would he wander eternally 
through the lands of the Earth if he were not a native of Berlin and 
used to sands? 


Chapter 44 

Second Fragment from Halto’s Letter-Case 

We came to a country-house, it was a beautiful, dark-blue night. 
Your arm was in mine and you wanted to break free, but I would 
not release you, my hand held you captive as you held my heart, 
and you let it be so. 

1 murmured words of longing, my utterance was the most 
sublime and the most beautiful that mortal man can speak, for I 
said nothing whatever, I was withdrawn into myself, I saw a realm 
rise up in which the air hung so light and yet so heavy, and in that 
ether there stood a divine image, beauty personified, as once in 
the deep dreams of fantasy I had sensed but not known her, she 
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was radiant with spiritual fire, she smiled, and you were the 
image. 

I marvelled at myself, for I had become great through my love, 
as a giant; I beheld a boundless sea, but no tides swelled it any 
more, for it had attained depth and eternity, its surface was crystal 
and in its dark abyss were set quivering golden stars, they sang 
love-songs, they sent forth radiant fire and the sea itself was 
aglowl 

If only this path had been life! 

I kissed your sweet, soft hand, I spoke of love and of you. 
Above our heads floated a fine mist, its heart broke and it shed a 
great tear which fell between us, we felt the tear and were 
silent 


Chapter 47 

“It is either Boniface or a pair of trousers!” cried Merten. “Light, I 
say, light!” and there was light. “By God, it is no pair of trousers, but 
Boniface, stretched out here in this dark comer, and his eyes are 
burning with a sinister fire, but what do I see? He is bleeding!” and 
without another word he flung himself down. The apprentices 
looked first at the dog and then at their master. At length he leapt 
violently to his feet. “You asses, what are you gaping for? Do you not 
see that the holy Boniface is hurt? I will institute strict inquiries, and 
woe, thrice woe, to the guilty. But quick, carry him to his seat, 
summon the doctor, bring vinegar and lukewarm water, and do not 
forget to summon the schoolmaster Vitus! His words have powerful 
influence over Boniface!” Thus followed the curt commands. They 
rushed out of the door in all directions, Merten took a closer look at 
Boniface, in whose eyes a milder gleam had still not yet appeared, 
and shook his head many times. 

“I fear misfortune, a great misfortune! Call a priest!” 


Chapter 48 

As still not one of his helpers had appeared, Merten sprang to 
his feet several times in desperation. 

“Poor Boniface! But wait! What if in the meantime I dared to 
administer the treatment myself? You are all in a fever, the blood 
is streaming from your mouth, you refuse your food, I see violent 
convulsions shake your belly, I understand you, Boniface, I 
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understand youl” and then Grethe came in with lukewarm water 
and vinegar. 

“Grethel How many days is it since Boniface last had a motion? 
Did 1 not instrua you to administer to him a lavement at least 
once every week? But 1 see that in future I shall have to take over 
such weighty matters myself! Bring oil, salt, bran, honey and a 
clyster! 

“Poor Bonifcice! You are constipated with your hc^ thoughts 
and reflections, since you can no longer relieve yourself in speech 
and writing! 

“0 admirable victim of profundity! O pious constipation!" 
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BIRTH CERTIFICATE 


No. 231 of the Register of Births 

In the year eighteen hundred and eighteen, on the sevenA -day 
of the month of May, at four o’clock in the afternoon, there ap- 
peared before me, registrar of births, marriages and deaths at Trier 
burgomaster’s office in Trier district, Herr Heinrich Marx, domi- 
ciled in Trier, aged Airty-seven,^^ by profession barrister of Ae 
Higher Court of Appeal, who showed me a male child and stated 
that the said child had been bom in Trier, on the fifA day of the 
month of May at two o’clock in the morning, to Hen Heinrich Marx, 
barrister by profession, domiciled in Trier, and his wife Hentiette 
Presborck, and that they wished to give the name Carl to this their 
child. After the aforesaid showing of the child and the above 
statement made in the presence of two witnesses, namely: Hen 
Carl PetrasA, aged Airty-two, by profession government secreAry, 
domicil^ in Trier, and MaAias Kropp, aged twenty-one, by profes- 
Mon office employee, domiciled in Trier, had taken place, I drew up 
in writing in the presence of the exhibitor of the child and the 
witnesses the present certificate on all this in double original, which 
after being read aloud were signed by the exhibitor of the child, 
the witnesses and myself. 

Done in Trier on the day, month and year as above. 

Cari Petrasch. Kropp. Marx, E. Grad. 

Krst published in; Marx/EngeU, Gesamt- Printed according to a i^otocopy 
eu^gebr, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 of the original 

Publiihed in English for the fint 
time 



GYMNASIUM EXAMINATION PAPERS 
WRITTEN BY MARX 


THE UNION OF BELIEVERS WITH CHRIST ACCORDING 
TO JOHN 15: 1-14, SHOWING ITS BASIS AND ESSENCE, 

ITS ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. AND ITS EFFECTS'®* 

Before examining the basis and essence and the effects of the 
union of Christ with believers, let us see whether this union is 
necessary, whether it is determined by the nature of man, whether 
man cannot by himself achieve the purpose for which God 
brought him into being out of nothing. 

If we turn our attention to history, the great teacher of 
mankind, we shall find engraved there that every people, even 
when it had attained the highest level of civilisation, when the 
greatest men had sprung from its womb, when the arts had 
blossomed within it in their full radiance, when the sciences had 
solved the most difficult problems, was nevertheless unable to cast 
off the fetters of superstition, that it had not conceived worthy 
and true ideas either of itself or of the Deity, that even its morality 
and ethics were never seen to be free from foreign admixture, 
from ignoble limitations, and that even its virtues owed their 
origin more to a crude greatness, an unbridled egoism, a passion 
for fame and audacious deeds than to striving for true perfection. 

And the ancient peoples, the savages, who have not yet heard 
the teaching of Christ, betray an inner unrest, a fear of the anger 
of their gods, an inner conviction of their own iniquity, by making 
sacrifices to their gods, imagining they can atone for their sins by 
sacrifices. 

Indeed, the greatest sage of antiquity, the divine Plato, expresses 
in more than one passage a profound longing for a higher being, 
whose appearance would fulfil the unsatisfied striving for truth 
and light. 

llius the hiftory of peoples teaches us the necessity of union 
with Christ. 
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When we consider also the history of individuals, when we 
conader the nature of man, it is true that we always see a spark of 
divinity in his breast, a passion for what is good, a striving for 
knowledge, a yearning for truth. But the sparks of the eternal are 
extinguished by the flames of desire; enthusiasm for virtue is 
drowned by the tempting voice of sin, it is scorned as soon as life 
has made us feel its full power; the striving for knowledge is 
supplanted by a base striving for worldly goods, the longing for 
truth is extinguished by the sweetly flattering power of lies; and so 
there stands man, the only being in nature which does not fulfil its 
purpose, the only member of the totality of creation which is not 
worthy of the God who created it. But *at benign Creator could 
not hate His work; He wanted to raise it up to Him and He sent 
His Son, through whom He proclaimed to us: 

“Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken unto you” rtohn 
15:3). 

“Abide in me, and I in you” (John 15:4). 

Having thus seen how the history of peoples and a consideration 
of individuals prove the necessity of union with Christ, let us 
examine the last and surest proof, the word of Christ Himself. 

Nowhere does He express more clearly the necessity of union 
with Himself than in the beautiful parable of the vine and the 
branches, in which He calls Himself the vine and us the branches. 
The branch cannot bear fruit of itself, and so, Christ says, without 
me you can do nothing. He expresses this still more strongly by 
saying: 

“If a man abide not in me”, etc. (John 15: 4, 5, 6). 

One must, however, understand this as applying only to those 
who have been able to learn the word of Christ; for we cannot 
judge of God’s decision in regard to such peoples and individuals, 
since we are not capable even of grasping it. 

Our hearts, reason, history, the word of Christ, therefore, tell us 
loudly and convincingly that union with Him is absolutely essen- 
tiaK that without Him we cannot fulfil our goal, that without Him 
we would be rejected by God, that only He can redeem us. 

Thus, penetrated with the conviction that this union is absolute- 
ly essential, we are desirous of finding out in what this lofty gift 
consists, this ray of light which descends from higher worlds to 
animate our hearts, and bears us purified aloft to heaven, what 
its inner nature and basis is. 

Once we have grasped the necessity of this union, the basis for 
it — our need for redemption, our sinfully inclined nature, our 
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wavering reai^n, our corrupted heart, our iniquity in the sight of 
God — is clearly visible to us and we have no need to investigate 
further what it is. 

But who could express the nature of this union more beautifully 
than Christ did in the parable of the vine and the branches? Who 
in lengthy treatises could lay bare before our eyes in all its parts 
the innermost basis of this union as comprehensively as Christ did 
in the words; 

am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman*' (John 15: 1). 

“I am the vine, ye are the branches** (John 15: 5). 

If the branch could feel, how joyfully it would look at the 
husbandman who tends it, who carefully frees it from weeds and 
binds it firmly to the vine from which it draws the nourishment 
and sap to form more beautiful blossoms. 

In union with Christ, therefore, we turn above all our loving 
eyes to God, feel the most ardent thankfulness towards Him, sink 
joyfully on our knees before Him. 

Then, when by union with Christ a more beautiful sun has risen 
for us, when we feel all our iniquity but at the same time rejoice 
over our redemption, we can for the first time love God, who 
previously appeared to us as an offended ruler but now appears as 
a forgiving father, as a kindly teacher. 

But, if it could feel, the branch would not only look upwards to the 
husbandman, it would fondly snuggle up to the vine, it would feel 
itself most closely linked with it and with the branches which have 
sprung from it; it would love the other branches if only because 
the husbandman tends them and the vine gives them strength. 

Thus, union with Christ consists in the most intimate, most vital 
communion with Him, in having Him before our eyes and in our 
hearts, and being so imbued with the highest love for Him, at the 
same time we turn our hearts to our brothers whom He has 
closely bound to us, and for whom also He sacrificed Himself. 

But this love for Christ is not barren, it not only fills us with the 
purest reverence and respect for Him, it also causes us to keep His 
commandments by sacrificing ourselves for one another, by being 
virtuous, but virtuous solely out of love for Him. (John 15; 9, 10, 
12, 13, 14.) 

This is the great abyss which separates Christian virtue from any 
other and raises it above any other: this is one of the greatest 
effects that union with Christ has on man. 

Virtue is no longer a dark distorted image, as it was depicted by 
the philosophy of the Stoics; it is not the offspring of a harsh 
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theory of duty, as wc find it among all heathen peoples, but what 
it achieves it accomplishes through love for Christ, through love 
for a divine Being, and when it springs from this pure source it is 
seen to be free from all that is earthly and to be truly divine. All 
repulsive aspects disappear, all that is earthly is suppressed, all 
coarseness is removed, and virtue is more brilliant by having 
become at once milder and more human. 

Never could it have been depicted in this way by human reason, 
its virtue would always remain a limited, earthly virtue. 

Once man has attained this virtue, this union with Christ, he will 
await the blows of fate with calm composure, courageously oppose 
the storms of passion, and endure undaunted the wrath of the 
iniquitous, for who can oppress him, who could rob him of his 
Redeemer? 

What he asks, he knows will be . fulfilled, for he asks only in 
union with Christ, hence only what is divine, and who could fail to 
be uplifted and comforted by this assurance which the Saviour 
Himself proclaims? (John 15: 7.) 

Who would not bear suffering gladly, knowing that by his 
abiding in Christ, by his works, God Himself is glorified, that by 
his perfection the Lord of creation is exalted? (Jol>n 15: 8.) 

Therefore union with Christ bestows inner exaltation, consola- 
tion in suffering, calm assurance, and a heart which is open to 
love of mankind, to all that is noble, to all that is great, not out of 
ambition, not through a desire for fame, but only becaus^e of 
Christ. Therefore union with Christ bestows a joy which the 
Epicurean strives vainly to derive from his frivolous philosophy or 
the deeper thinker from the most hidden depths of knowledge, a 
joy known only by the ingenuous, childlike mind which is linked 
with Christ and through Him with God, a joy which makes life 
higher and more beautiful. (John 15: 11.) 

Marx 

Written between August 10 and 16, 1835 Printed according to the original 

First published in the yearly Archiv fur 
die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Ar~ 
beiterbewegungf 1925 

DOES THE REIGN OF AUGUSTUS DESERVE TO BE COUNTED 
AMONG THE HAPPIER PERIODS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE?*®® 

One who seeks to know what the Augustan age was like has 
many things by which he can judge it: in the first place, a 
compaiison with other periods of Roman history; for if it is shown 
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that the Augustan age was amilar to previous periods which are 
termed happy, but unlike those in which, accor^g to c<Hitempo- 
rary and recent judgment, morab had changed and become worse, 
the state was !^Ht into factions, and even defeats were suffered in 
war, from than a conchiaon can be drawn abmit the Augustan 
age; then it must be inquired what the ancients said about it, what 
view was held by foreign peoples about the empire, whether they 
feared or despised it, and, finally, what was the state of the arts 
and sciences, 

In order not to be more prolix than necessary, I shall compare 
with the Augustan age the finest epoch before Augustus, which 
was made happy by the simplicity of its morals, the striving for 
exceUence, and the unselfishness of officials and common people, 
and in which Lower Italy was subjugated, and also the epoch of* 
Nero, which was worse than any other. 

At no time were the Romans more disinclined to pursue the fine 
arts than in the period before the Punic wars; learning was 
least valued since the most important men of those times chiefly 
devoted their efforts and labours to agriculture; eloquence was 
superfluous rince they used few words in speaking of what had to 
be done and did not seek elegance of speech but attached more 
importance to the content; history, indeed, had no need of elo- 
quence since it was concerned only with things done and was con- 
fined to the comfulation of annals. 

But the whole epoch was filled with the conflict between patri- 
cians and plebs; l^ause from the expulsion of the kings until 
the first Punk war there was strife over the right of each side and 
a large part of history is concerned only with the laws which were 
made by tribunes or consuls contending keenly with one another. 

What in this period deserves to be praised we have already said. 

If we wish to describe the period of Nero, we do not need many 
words; for who would have to ask what this age was like, since the 
best citizens were killed, shameful arbitrary rule prevsuled, laws 
were vicdated, the city burnt down, and the generals preferred to 
seek renown through peace rather than war, because they were 
afraid lest they should excite suspicion by deeds well done and 
because there was ntxhing to inspire them to perform great deeds. 

That the Augustan age was unlike this no one can deny, for hb 
reign was marked by its nuldness. Although all freedom, even all 
appearance of freedom, had disappeared, institutions and laws 
were altered by order of the sovereign, and all powers previously 
possessed by the people’s tribunes, censors and consub were now 
in the han^ oi one man, the Romans believed they themselves 
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ruled and that emperor was only another name for the powers 
which the tribunes and consuls previously possessed, and they did 
not see that they had been deprived of their freedom. It is, 
however, a telling proof of mildness if the citizens can doubt who 
is the sovereign and whether they themselves rule or are ruled 
over. 

In war, however, the Romans were never more fortunate, for 
the Parthians were subjugated, the Cantabri conquered, the 
Raetians and Vindelicians laid prostrate; but the Germans, the 
worst enemies of the Romans, whom Caesar had fought against in 
vain, overcame the Romans in some isolated encounters through 
treachery, cunning and bravery, and owing to their forests; but on 
the whcde the power of many of the Germanic tribes was broken 
by Augustus granting Roman citizenship to individuals, by the 
weapons of experienced generals, and by the hostility which broke 
out among the Germanic peoples themselves. 

In peace and war, therefore, the Augustan age is not to be 
compared with the time of Nero and even worse rulers. 

The parties and conflicts, however, which occurred in the 
period before the Punic wars, had ceased to exist, for we see that 
Augustus had combined all parties, all honorary titles and all 
power in his own person. Hence the sovereign power could not be 
disunited within itself, which brings the greatest danger to every 
state, because thereby its authority among foreign peoples is 
diminished and public affairs are administered more for the 
ambition of individuals than for the well-being of the people. 

The Augustan age should not, however, be regarded in such a 
way as not to see that it was inferior to that earlier period in many 
respects, for if morals, freedom and worth are either diminished 
of definitely set aside, while avarice, prodigality and intemperance 
prevail, that age itself cannot be called happy. But the greatness of 
Augustus, the institutions and laws of the men he selected in order 
to put the troubled state in a better condition, did a great deal to 
end the disorder which had been evoked by the civil wars. 

For example, we see that Augustus purged the senate, into 
which extremely corrupt men had penetrated, of remnants of 
crime, by expelUng from it many men whose morals were hateful 
to him and by admitting many others who were distinguished for 
their ability and intelligence. 

Under the rule of Augustus, men of outstanding worth and 
wisdom always served the state, for who can name greater men of 
that period than Maecenas and Agrippa? Although the sovereign 
occasionally resorted to dissimulation, he apparently did not abuse 
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his power and exercised odious force in a milder form. And if the 
state, as it existed before the Punic wars, was the most suitable for 
that time because it stimulated people to great deeds, struck terror 
into its enemies, and aroused a noble emulation between patricians 
and plebs, from which however envy was not always absent, the 
state, as Augustus instituted it, seems to us the most suitable for 
his time, for when people have grown soft and the simplicity of 
morals has disappeared, but the state has grown greater, a ruler is 
more capable than a free republic of giving freedom to the 
people. 

We come now to the judgment of the ancients on the Augustan 
age. 

He himself was called divine, and regarded not as a man, but 
rather as a god. This could n<x be said if one relied only on the 
testimony of Horace, but the distinguished historian Tacitus also 
speaks of Augustus and his age with the utmost respect, the great- 
est admiration and even love. 

At no time did arts and letters flourish more, for in that age 
there lived a very large number of writers from whom as from a 
fountain-head all peoples drew learning. 

Since, therefore, the state appears to have been well ordered, 
the ruler desirous of happiness for the people and by his authority 
official positions occupied by the best men, since, moreover, the 
Augustan age appears to be not inferior to the best periods of 
Roman history, but different from the worst, and since parties and 
dissensions are seen to have ceased, whereas arts and letters 
flourished, the Augustan age deserves to be counted among the 
better epochs and the man held in high esteem who, although 
everything was permitted to him, nevertheless after his accession 
to power had only one aim, to ensure the safety of the state. 

Marx 

Written between AuguM 10 and 16, 18S5 Printed according to the original 

First published in the yearly Ardtiv fur Translated from the Latin 
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CERTIFICATE OF MATURITY*®® 
FOR 

PUPIL OF THE GYMNASIUM IN TRIER 


Karl Marx, 

from Trier, 17 years of age, of evangelical faith, son of barrister- 
at-law, Herr Justizrat Marx in Trwr, was five years at the gymnasium 
in Trier, and two years in the first class. 

I. Moral behaviour towards superiors and fellow pupils was 
good. 

II. Aptitudes and diligence. He has good aptitudes, and in an- 
cient languages, German, and history showed a very satisfactory 
diligence, in mathematics satisfactory, and in French only slight 
diligence. 

III. Knowledge and accomplishments 
1. Languages: 

a) In German, his grammatical knowledge and composition 
are very good. 

b) In Latin, even without preparation he translates and 
explains with facility and circumspection the easier passages of 
the classics read in the gymnasium; and after due pr^ration or 
with some assistance frequently also the more difficult passages, 
especially Aose where Ae difficulty consists not so much in Ae 
peculiarity of Ae language as in the subject-matter and train of 
Aofught. His composition shows, in regard A material, a wealA 
of Aought and deep insight into Ae subject-mttiter, but is often 
overlap wiA irrelevancies; in regard to language, he gives 
evidence of much practice and striving for genuine Infinity, 
alAough he is not yet free from grammatical errors. In speaking 
Latin, he has acquired a fairly satisfactory fluency. 

c) In Greek, his knowlee^e and abilities, in regard to 
understanding Ae classics read in Ae gymnasium, are almost Ae 
same as in Latin. 
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d) In French, his knowledge of grammar « fairly good; witfc 
some assistance he reads also more difficult passages and has some 
facility in oral expression. 

e) In Hebrew,* 

2. Sciences: 

a) Religious knowledge. His knowledge of Ae Christian 
faiA and morals is fairly clear and well grounded; he knows also 
to some extent Ae history of Ae Christian Church. 

b) Mathematics. He has a good knowledge of maAemaiics. 

c) In History and Geography he is in general fairly 
proficient. 

d) Physics [and nature study]. In physics his knowledge is 
moderate. 

3. Accomplishments. 

a) 

b) 

The undersigned examining commission has accordingly, 
since he is now leaving this gymnasium in order to study 
jurisprudence, awarded him the certificate of maturity and 
discharges him, cherishing Ae hope Aat he will fulfil Ae 
favourable expectations which his aptitudes justify. 

Trier, September 24, 1835. 


Royal Examining Commission 

Briiggemann, Royal Commissioner 

Wyttenbach, Director 

Loers 

Hamacher 

Schwendler Kiipper 

Steininger 

Schneemann 


First published in the yearly Atchiv fur 
die Cesdikhte des Soziatismus und der Ar- 
beiterbewegvng, 1925 


Printed according to the original 

Published in English for the first 
time 


Not filled 



Facer's Letters 

(NOVEMBER 18S5-JUNE 1886)*®' 


HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BONN 


^ _ , Trier, November 8, 1835 

Dear Karl, 

More than three weeks have passed since you went away, and there 
is no sign of youl You know your mother’ and how anxious she is, 
and yet you show this boundless negligence! That, unfortunately, 
only too strongly confirms the opinion, which I hold in spite 
of your many good qualities, that in your heart egoism is pre- 
dominant. 

Your mother knows nothing of this letter. I do not want to in- 
crease her anxiety still more, but I repeat, it is irresponsible of you. 

For my part, I can wait — but I expect you to set your mother’s 
mind at rest by return of post. 

Your father 

Marx 


Fim pubKshed in: Marx/Engeis, CesanU- 
ausgabe, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 


Printed according to the original 

Published in English for the first 
time 


HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BONN 

[Trier, November 18-29, 1835] 

Dear Karl, 

First of all, a few words about my letter, which may possibly 
have annoyed you. You know I don’t pedantically insist on my 


* Henriette Man.— £4. 
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authority and also admit to my child if I am wrong. I did actually 
tell you to write only after you had had a somewhat closer look 
around you* However, since it took so long, you ought to have 
taken my words less literally, especially as you know how anxious 
and worried your good mother is. Well, that is enough on that 
subject. 

Your letter, which was barely legible, gave me great joy. Of 
course, I have no doubt of your good intentions, your diligence, 
or of your firm resolve to achieve something worth while. How- 
ever, I am glad that the beginning is pleasant and easy for you 
and that you are getting a liking for your professional studies. 

Nine lecture courses seem to me rather a lot and I would not 
like you to do more than your body and mind can bear. If, 
however, you find no difficulty about it, it may be all right. The 
field of knowledge is immeasurable, and time is short. In your 
next letter you will surely give me a somewhat larger and more 
detailed report. You know how greatly I am interested in every- 
thing which concerns you closely. 

In connection with the lectures on law, you must not demand 
[...] should be touching and poetic. The subject-matter does not 
allow [...] pK>etic composition, you will have to put up with it and 
[...] find worthy of deep thought. Excuse [...] subjects. 

What more ought I to say to you? Give you a sermon? In order 
[..,] to tell [...] what you do not know? Although enough of [...] 
nature has so endowed you that if you truly ... the [...] your clear 
mind, your pure feeling, your unspoilt [...] instruct, in order not 
to stray from the right path [...] and what I wish, you know very 
well. I want now [...] you make up for what I in less favourable 
circumstances [...] could not achieve. I should like to see in 
you what perhaps I could have become, if I had come into the 
world with equ^y favourable prospects. You can fulfil or de- 
stroy my best hopes. It is perhaps both unfair and unwise to 
build one's best hopes on someone and so perhaps undermine 
one's own tranquillity. But who else than nature is to blame 
if men who are otherwise not so weak are nevertheless weak 
fathers? 

You have been granted a good fortune, dear Karl, that is given 
to few youths of your age. At the important initial stage of your 
career you have found a friend, and a very worthy friend, who is 
older and more experienced than you. Know how to value this 
good fortune. Friendship in the true classical sense is life’s most 
beautiful jewel, and at this age for your whole life. It will be the 
best touchstone of your character, your mind and heart, indeed of 
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your morality, if you are able to retain your friend and be worthy 
of him. 

That you will continue to be good morally, I really do not 
doubt. But a great support for morality is pure faith in God. You 
know that I am anything but a fanatic. But this faith is a real 
[require]ment of man sooner or later, and there are moments in 
life when even the atheist is [involun]tarily drawn to worship the 
Almghty. And it is common [...], for what Newton, Locke and 
Leibniz believed, everyone can [.••] submit to. 

[Herr] Loers has taken it ill that you did not pay him a farewell 
[visit]. You and Clemens were the only ones, he [...] Herr Schlick. 
I had to have recourse to a white lie and tell him [...] we were 
there while he was away. The society [...] association with Clemens 
was little to my liking. 

Herr Loers has been appointed second director and Herr 
[Brugge]mann as Commissioner was here yesterday for the instab 
lation. It was a big [... ce]remony, since both Herr Bruggemann 
and Herr Loers spoke. Herr Loers gave a great luncheon, which I 
also attended. There I spoke with several persons who asked after 
you, and from many quarters I was congratulated on Herr 
Wienenbriigge being your friend. I am truly desirous of making 
his acquaintance, and I should be very glad if you would both visit 
u? at Easter and, of course, stay with us together. I should regard 
that especially as a proof of his friendship for you. 

And so, dear Karl, fare you very well, and in providing really 
vigorous and healthy nourishment for your mind, do not forget 
that in this miserable world it is always accompanied by the body, 
which determines the well-being of the whole machine. A sickly 
scholar is the most unfortunate being on earth. Therefore, do not 
study more than your health can bear. With that, daily exercise 
and abstemiousness, and I hope to find you stronger in mind and 
body every time I embrace you. 


Trier, November 18, 1835 
Your faithful father 

Marx 


Apropos! I have read your poem word by word. I quite frankly 
con^ss, dear Karl, that I do not understand it, neither its true 
meaning nor its tendency. In ordinary life it is an undisputed 
proposition that with the fulfilment of one's most ardent wishes 
the value of what one wished is very much diminished and often 
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disappears altogether. That is surely not what you wanted to say. 
That would be worth consideration at most as a moral principle, 
because guided by this idea one avoids immoral enjoyments and 
even puts off what is permissible, in order by the postponement to 
retain the desire or even secure a heightened enjoyment. Rant 
felicitously says something of this sort in his anthropology.^^ 

Do you want to find happiness onlv in abstract idealising 
(somewhat analogous to fanciful reverie)r In short, give me the 
key, I admit that this is beyond me. 

[In the left margin of the first page] 

On the occasion of the celebration for Herr Loers I found the 
position of good Herr Wyttenbach extremely painful. I could have 
wept at the offence to this man, whose only failing is to be much 
too kind-hearted. I did my best to show the high regard I have for 
him and, amcmg other things, I told him how devoted you are to 
him and that you would have liked to compose a poem in his 
hondur but had no time. That made him very happy. Will you do 
me the favour of sending me a few verses for him? 


[Postscript at the top of the first page on the right-hand side] 

P.S. Your dear mother has been prevented from writing and so 
it has taken until today, November 29. It is remarkable that we do 
not even know your exact address. 

[Postscript by Marx’s mother on November 29 to the letter of November 18] 
Much beloved, dear Carl, 

'V^th great j^asure I take up my pen to write to you; your dear 
father’s letter has been ready a long time, but I have always been 
prevented. I should like to have anbther letter from you, which 
would prove that you are well, for you can well believe that I long 
for you very much. We are still all quite well, heaven be thanked, 
everybody is busy and industrious, and even Eduard* is working 
very hard so that we hope to make an able man of him yet. Now, 
you must not regard it as a weakness of our sex if I am curious to 
know how you arrange your Httle household, whether economy 
really {days the main role, which is an absolute necessity for both 
and small households. Here allow me to note, dear Carl, tluU 


* Karl Marx*s brother.^ £c(. 
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you must never regard cleanliness and order as something 
secondary, for health and cheerfulness depend on them. Insist 
strictly that your rooms are scrubbed frequently and fix a definite 
time for it — and you, my dear Carl, have a weekly scrub with 
sponge and soap. How do you get on about coffee, do you make 
it, or how is it? Please let me know everything about your 
household. Your amiable Muse will surely not feel insulted by 
your mother’s prose, tell her that the higher and better is achieved 
through the lower. So good-bye now. If you have any wish to 
express for Christmas that I can satisfy, I am ready to do so with 
pleasure. Farewell, my dear beloved Carl, be upright an4 good 
and always keep God and your parents before your eyes. Adieu, 
your loving mother Henriette Marx. 

All the children send you greetings and kisses, and as usual you 
are the kindest and best. 


First published in: Marx/Engels, Gesaml- Printed according to the original 
ausgabe, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 Published in English for the first 


HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BONN 


[Trier, beginning of 1836] 

Dear [Karl,]* 

Unless the description of your condition .was somewhat po^- 
cal — as I hope it was — it is well adapted to cause us disquiet. 
I hope at least that the sad experience will bring home to you the 
need to pay rather more attention to your health. Next to a clear 
conscience, this is man’s greatest blessing, and youthful sins in any 
enjoyment that is immoderate or even harmful in iteelf meet 
with frightful punishment. We have a sad example here in Herr 
Gunster. True, in his case there is no question of vice, but smoking 
and drinking have worked havoc with his already weak chest and 
he will hardly Hve until the summer. His life itself is a torture, and 
in him we shall have lost an excellent mind. 


The page is damaged here. — Ed. 
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Even excessive study is madness in such a case. On the other 
hand, moderate exer[cise],* such as walking, and sometimes even 
riding, but not madly, is very beneficial; cheerfulness and banish- 
ing all vrorries still better. 

Your accounts, dear Karl, are & la Carl, disconnected and 
inconclusive. If only they had been shorter and more precise, and 
the figures properly set out in columns, the operation would have 
been very simple. One expects order even from a scholar, and 
especially from a pracdcal lawyer. 

On the whole, I find nothing to object to, only at the present 
moment I think it is inexpedient and burdensome to buy a lot of 
books, especially big historical works. 

Your journey was appropriate if it was good for your health, 
only you ought to have sent a few words about it beforehand. 

In spite of your two letters (you see, they can be counted), I still 
do not know your study plan, which of course is of great interest 
to me. This much I do see, that you are not going in for any 
branch of natural history, and if physics and chemistry are really 
so badly taught, you will indeed do better to attend these courses 
in Berlin. Only a general introduction into cameralistics, it seems 
to me, would be expedient, because it is always useful to have a 
general idea of what one will have to do some day. 

AproposI Herr Gratz here has sent me a recommendation for 
Herr Walter. I sent it to him with a letter — have you heard 
anything about it? I would be pleased at this, because it was pre- 
cisely this professor you so particularly liked. 

Your little circle appeals to me, as you may well believe, much 
more than ale-house gatherings. Young people who take pleasure 
in such meetings are necessarily educated people and are more 
aware of their value as future excellent citizens than those who 
find thdr outstanding value in outstanding coarseness. 

You do well to wait before going into print. A poet, a writer, 
must nowadays have the calling to provide something sound if he 
wants to appear in public. Otherwise, let him, of course, pay 
honu^e to the Muses., That always remains one of the most noble 
acts of homage to wpmen. But if everywhere the first appearance 
in the world is hugely decisive, this is primarily the case tor these 
(temigods. Their superiority must show itself in the first verse, so 
that everyone imm^ately recognises thdr divine inspiration. I tell 
you frankly, I am profoundly pleased at ^our aptitudes and I 
expect much from, them, but it would grieve me to see you 

* The page is damaged here.— JEd. 
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make your appearance as an ordinary poetaster; it should still be 
enough for you to give delight to those immediately around you in 
the family circle. Only the excellent have the right to claim the 
attention of a pampered world which has a Schiller — poetic minds 
would probably say “gods”. 

I thank you, by the way, dear Karl, for your very filial remark 
that you would submit your first work to me for criticism before 
anyb^y else. That is all the more proof of your tender regard 
since you know how little nature has endowed me with poetry, so 
that throughout my life I was never capable of composing a 
merely tolerable poem, even in the sweet days of first love. How- 
ever, I will bear it in mind and wait to see if it was merely a com- 
pliment. 

How does it happen, dear Karl, that your journey does not 
figure in the expenses. You haven’t eked out your existence by 
cadging, I hope. 

I enclose a money order for 50 talers, and on this occasion can 
only say that your only concern should be your studies and, without 
using more than is necessary, you should save yourself any further 
anxiety. The hope that you might some day be a support for your 
brothers and sisters is an idea too beautiful and too attractive for a 
good-natured heart for me to want to deprive you of it. 

For the time being, I have nothing more to add, and only repeat 
my advice to you to take care of your health. There is no more 
lamentable being than a sickly scholar, and no more unfortunate 
parents than those who see a son of great promise wasting away, 
for whose education they have made sacrifices. Take that to heart. 
I can only appeal to your heart, for I believe it good and noble. 

Embracing you affectionately. 

Your father 

Marx 


[Postscnpt by Marx’s mother] 

Dear beloved Carl, 

Your being ill has worried us very much, but I hope and wish 
that you will have recovered, and although I am very anxious 
about the health of my dear children, I am sure that if you, dear 
Carl, behave sensibly you can reach a ripe old age. But for that 
you must avoid everything that could make things worse, you must 
not get over-heated, not drink a lot of wine or coffee, and not eat 
anything pungent, a lot of pepper or other spices. You must not 
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smoke any tobacco, not stay up too long in the evening, and rise 
early. Be careful also not to catch cold and, dear Carl, do not 
dance until you are quite well again. It will seem ridiculous to you, 
dear Carl,^ that I act the doctor in this way, but you do not know 
how parents take it to heart when they see that their children are 
not well, and how many anxious hours this has already caused us. 
You children see to it that you keep morally and physically 
healthy, and do not worry about anything else. Dear father has 
been well throughout the winter, thank God, and there has been 
no lack of work, and we are still all quite well. How do you like my 
native city — it is a really beautiful place and I hope that it may 
have so much inspired you as to give you material for poetry. 
Write soon, dear Carl, even if not a lot, but don't put it off too 
long. Adieu, dear Carl, I kiss you in my thoughts, 

Your loving mother 

Henriette Marx 

First published in: Marx/Engels, Gesamt- Printed according to the original 

amgabe, Abt. 1. Bd. 1. Hb. 2, 1929 Published in Engfish for the first 

time 


HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX* 

IN BONN 


Trier, March 19, 1836 

Dear [Kaii,] 

I have just received your letter, and I must confess that I am 
somewhat surprised at it. 

As regards your letter containing the accounts, I already told 
you at the time that I could not make head or tail of them. This 
much I did see, that you need money, and therefore 1 sent you 50 
talers. With what you took with you, that makes 160 talers. You 
have been away five months in all, and now you do not even say 
xokai you need. That, at all events, is strange. Dear Karl, I repeat 
that 1 do everything very willingly, but that as the father of many 
children — and you know quite wdl I am not rich — I am not 
willing to do more than is necessary for your well-being and 
prepress. 

• The envdope bean the addrew “Herm Karl Man, acudiosus juris in 
BtMm.”— £d. 
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If therefore you have somewhat overstepped the bounds, let it 
be glossed over, since it must. But I assure you, what the "*nec plus 
ultra*’ stands for is money Arown away. I am convinced that it is 
possible to manage with less, and Herr Muller, the notary here, 
gives less and can perhaps do better. But no more under any 
condition; I should have to have some special stroke of good 
fortune, but there is nothing of the kind at the present time; on 
the contrary, my income has decreased. I don’t by any means say 
that to distress you, far from it, but to make my firm decision 
clear to you once and for all. 

I enclose a draft on Herr Kaufmann, who, as Herr Hofmann 
tells me, is the keeper of the lottery office in the university 
building; you will get money there, as m[uch as] you need. 

Well, may God take care of you, and come soon. We are all 
longing to see you. 


Your faithful father 

Marx 

First published in: Marx/Engels, GesamU Printed according to the original 
ausgabe, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 Published in English for the first 

time 


HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BONN^®* 

[Trier, about May or June 1836] 


Dear Karl, 

Your letter, which I received only on the 7th, has strengthened 
my belief in the uprightness, frankness and loyalty of your 
character, which means more to me than the money, and there- 
fore we will not say anything more about that. You are receiving 
100 talers herewith and, if you ask for it, you will receive the rest. 
However, you will surely become somewhat wiser, and also will 
have to concern yourself with the smaller things, for, God knows, 
in spite of all philosophy, these smaller things give one many grey 
hairs. 

And is duelling then so closely interwoven with philosophy? It is 
respect for, indeed fear of, opinion. And what kind of opinion? 
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Not exactly always of the better kind, and yeti 1 1 Everywhere man 
has so little consistency. — Do not let this inclination, and if not 
inclination, this craze, take root. You could in the end deprive 
yourself and your parents of the finest hopes that life offers. I 
think a sensible man can easily and decently pay no heed to it, tout 
en imposant. 

Dear Karl, if you can, arrange to be given good certificates by 
competent and well-known physicians there, you can do it with 
a good conscience. Your chest is weak, at least at present. — If 
you like, I will send you one from Herr Bemcastel, who treats 
you. But to be consistent with your conscience, do not smoke 
much. 

You have not kept your word to me — you remember your 
promise — and I rather prided myself on the recognition of my 
criticism. However, like political optimists, I take the actual state of 
things as it is, but I did wish to have some knowledge of my own 
of the matter, i.e., of the negotiations conducted, which perhaps I 
would have been able to check better than Schafer — and if 
possible also knowledge of the matter in question — but if this last 
involves too much trouble, I shall wait till your arrival. Farewell, 
dear Karl, always remain frank and true, always look on your 
father and your good mother as your best friends. I could not 
keep anything secret from her, because otherwise she would have 
been anxious at your long silence. She is economical, but for her 
love of life is [...]* ** — and everything is secondary to this. I embrace 
you affectionately. 


Your faithful father 

Marx 


I must, however, inform you about something peculiar. 

Your friend Kleinerz wrote to me that he is being badly 
persecuted (probably because he left) and has even had to take 
the school examination, which, however, to his astonishment he 
passed brilliantly. He fears very many difficulties. Of very 
effective assistance to him would be a recommendation from your 
bishop^ to the Dean of the Medical Faculty, Herr Professor Mul- 
ler, who in his youth recdved much kindness from this worthy 
man. 


• The paper has been damaged, the sense is perhaps “the highest good”. — Ed. 

** J. L. A. Homxner. — Ed. . 
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And lo and behold, good Herr Gdrgen undertook to speak to the 
bishop, and the latter at once agreed, and said I should draw 
up the paper myself (without, however, in the slightest wanting 
to admit his relation to Herr Muller). I sent the recommenda- 
tion post-paid to Herr Muller and informed Herr Kleinerz 
about it. 

TThe latter displayed great tact because at once, and in order to 
safeguard my position to some extent in relation to the friend who 
trusted my bare word, he sent me, without waiting for the result, his 
service testimonials, which are really splendid. Moreover, he seemed 
to have no doubt of success. 

How chance plays with human beings! 

Your dear mother greets and kisses you. It is too late to write any 
more — until next time. 

[Added on the first page of the letter] 

At the moment I could not send you any more. In the next few 
days you will probably receive 20 talers through Rabe. 

First published in: Marx/Engels, Gesamt- Printed according to the original 
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FATHER’S CONSENT TO MARX’S 
TRANSFER FROM BONN 
TO BERLIN UNIVERSITY 


I not only grant my son Karl Marx permission, but it is my will 
that he should enter the University of Berlin next term for the 
purpose of continuing there his studies of Law and Cameralistics, 
which he began in Bonn. 

Trier, July 1, 1836 


Marx 

Justizrat, Barrister 
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[Postscript] 

Please, dear Kail, write at once, but write frankly, without 
reserve and truthfully. Calm me and your dear, kind mother, and 
we will soon forget the little monetary sacrifice. 


Marx 


First published io: Marx/Engels, Gssamt- Printed according to the ori ginal 
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CERTIFICATE OF RELEASE 
FROM BONN UNIVERSITY*" 


To No. 26 

Copy 

We, the Rector and Senate of the Royal Prussian Rhenish 
Frederick William University in Bonn, testify by this certificate 
that Herr Carl Heinrich Marx, bom in Trier, son of Herr Justizrat 
Marx of the same place, prepared for academic studies at the 
gymnasium in Trier, on the basis of the certificate of maturity of 
the above-mentioned gymnasium, was matriculated here on Oc- 
tober 17, 1835, has since then resided here until now as a student, 
and has applied himself to the study of jurispmdence. 

iDuring this stay at our University, according to the certificates 
submitted to us, he has attended the lectures listed below; 

1. In the winter term 1855/36 

1) Encyclopaedia of jurisprudence with Professor Fugg^ very 
diligent and attentive. 

2) Institutions with Professor Backing, very diligent and with 
constant attention. 

3) History of Roman law with Professor Walter, ditto. 

4) Mythology of the Greeks and Romans with Professor 
Welcker, with excellent diligence and attention. 

5) Questions about Homer with Professor von Schlegel, diligent 
and attentive. 

6) History of modem art with Professor D’AUon, diligent and 
attentive. 


II. In the summer term 1836 

7) History of German law mth Professor Walter, dihgent. 
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8) Elegiacs of Propertius with Professor von SchUgel, diligent 
and attentive. 

9) European international law and 

10) Natural right with Professor Puggl Could not be testified 
owing to the sudden death of Professor Pugge on August 5. 


In regard to his behaviour, it has to be noted that he has 
incurred a punishment of one day’s detention for disturbing the 
peace by rowdiness and drunkenness at night; nothing else is 
known to his disadvantage in a moral or economic respect. 
Subsequently, he was accused of having carried prohibited 
weapons in Cologne. The investigation is still pending. 

He has not been suspected of participation in any forbidden 
association among the students. 

In witness thereof, this certificate has been drawn up under the 
seal of the University and signed with their own hand by the 
Rector pro tern and also by the present Deans of the Faculties of Law 
and Philosophy. 


Bonn, August 22, 1836 
Rector 
Freytog 

University judge 
von Salomon I 


Dean of the Faculty of Law 
WaUer 

Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy 
Loebell 


Oppenhofen, U.S. 

Witnessed by the Extraordinary Governmental Plenipotentiary 
and Curator 

Von Rehfues 


First pubGshed in the yearly Arckiv fur 
die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Ar^ 
beUerbewegung, 1926 


Printed according to the copy of 
the original 

PubGshed in EngGsh for the first 
time 
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Faiher*s Letters 

(NOVEMBER 1836-FEBRUARY 1898) 


HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERLIN 


Trier, November 9, 1836 


Dear Karl, 

We had, it is true, already received news of you before getting 
your letter, because Herr Jaehnigen was kind enough to write to 
me. His letter is very courteous towards you and me. He even very 
kindly asks me to recommend that you should comply with his desire 
and visit him and his family quite often sata gene, and as I play 
such a small part in the world, I have all the less reason to 
doubt his sincerity, since in general I have always seen him 
behaving as a man most worthy of respect and most noble. It does 
(me good to enjoy the esteem of such a man, whose heart and 
mind rank him among the privileged. 

That Herr Esser treated you with such respect, I found rather 
unexpected, and it does you honour, for this circumstance proves 
that, in spite of your strict principles, you are able to associate with 
the most diverse kinds of people on human terms. These princi- 
ples remind me of my bygone youth, and the more so since they 
were all I possessed. I was not adroit, and that can easily be 
explained. Your mother says that you are a favourite of fortune. I 
have no objection to that. Please God that you believe it! At least, 
in this respect I do not for a moment doubt your heart, that you 
are sericms in counting yourself lucky to have y<mr parents. And 
surely a little exaggeration is nowhere more pardonable than on 
this point, and no harm is done if here the head is ruled by the 
heart. 

Even if Herr Reinhard is ill, nevertheless he must have a clerk 
who should surely know something about my son. 
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Herr Sandt is not von, he is the brother of the Attorney General 
Sandt of Cologne and has a post at the Court of Appeal. Herr 
Meurin knows him well. If necessary, he can inform you about my 
case, in which he is probably the opponent. 

That you like Herr Meurin so much gives me great pleasure, 
for I have a special liking for him. He is one of the rare people 
who retain goodness of heart along with polite manners. His 
practical mind certainly puts to shame many very learned persons. 

I am particularly glad that you live with well-educated people 
and do not associate much with young people, at least those whom 
you don’t know well enough. The only thing I ask of you is not to 
overdo your studying, but to keep physically fit and spare your 
badly impaired eyesight. You have been attending many and 
important courses — naturally, you have every reason to work a great 
deal, but do not exhaust yourself. You have still a long time 
to live, God willing, to the benefit of yourself and your family and, 
if my surmise is not mistaken, for the good of mankind. 

For the moment, I have not yet settled on any commercial firm. 
I want to talk to Herr von Nell about it. For the time being I am 
sending you herewith 50 talers. You must at preset be able to 
estimate approximately the amount you absolutely need each year, 
and that is what 1 should like to know. 

I wrote to you from Frankfurt, where I was because of 
Hermann.* Herr Donner conveyed the letter to the Hofrat. It was 
sent on October 20.*®® You seem not to have received it yet. It 
contained rather a lot of sermonising, so I won’t engage in that for 
a long time to come. But I should like a reply to that letter. 
Because of the one and, of course, extremely important item, I 
beg you even to enclose, besides the special letter for me, an 
extra-special one. True, as a rule I never keep anything secret 
from your good mother. But in this matter I am concerned at 
present about her all too great anxiety, which is not, as in the case of 
the husband, adequately countered by the more lively feeling of 
strict duty. 

I am no angel, it is true, and I know that man does not live by 
bread alone. But in the face of a sacred duty to be fulfilled, 
subsidiary intentions must give way. And, I repeat, there is no 
more sacred duty for the husband than that which he undertakes 
towards his wife, who is weaker. Therefore, in this, as in every 
other respect, be quite frank with me as with a friend. But if, after 
self-examination, you reaUy persist in your resolve, you must at 


Karl Marx's brother^ — Ed, 
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once show yourself to be a man. That, all the same, does not 
prevent poetic ardour, the aspiration to fulfil one’s duty is also 
very poetic. 

Today Hermann has gone to Brussels, where he is entering a 
good house. But he has to pay 1,000 fr. immediately for the 
entree. In return, the house is merely bound to introduce him to 
all the commercial transactions that occur, without stipulation of 
period, so that it depends on his diligence and understanding to 
put himself as quickly as possible in a position to become 
independent. I expect a good deal from his diligence, but all the less 
from his intelligence. Understandably, he is not living at the 
businessman’s house, and for the present he has to keep himself 
entirely. It is a pity that this well-meaning youth has not got a better 
brain. 

Menni*' attends the gymnasium and, it seems, he does want to 
show rather more zeal. — The girls are good and diligent. My hair 
stands on end when I reflect that this commodity now is only 
sought after if gilded, and I understand so little of that art. 

Why have you not told me any details about Kleinerz? I am very 
interested to know what has become of him. 

Well, God take care of you, dear Karl, and always love your 
father as he loves you. 

Marx 

First published in: Marx/Engels, Gesamt- Printed according to the original 
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HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERLIN 


Trier, December 28, 1836 

Dear Karl, 

If I were less indulgent, if in general I could harbour resent- 
ment for a long time, and particularly against my dear ones, I 
would certainly be justified in not answering you at all. It is not in 
itself praiseworthy to be exaggeratedly touchy, least of all towards 
a father whose failing is certainly not that of severity. 


Karl Marx's brother Eduard. — Ed. 
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If you had reflected that at the time I sent you the last letter 1 had 
had no word from you apart from your first letter; that the interval 
was somewhat large, even counting from my second letter from 
here; that having once got mixed up in a matter — which in itself was 
not precisely pleasing to me — from a feeling of duty towards a really 
most worthy person, I was bound to be extremely sensitive to a 
silence that was inexplicable to me, and that, if I then used some 
expressions which might sound harsh, in the first place I did not 
think of weighing my words, but also was sensitive not entirely 
without cause; besides, I assure you I did not have any animiLS 
calumniandi , 

If I did not have a high opinion of your kind heart, I would not in 
general be so attached to you and would suffer less at aberrations, 
for you know that high as I esteem your intellectual gifts, in the 
absence of a good heart they would be of no interest to me at all. But 
you yourself confess that you have previously given me some cause to 
harbour some doubts about your self-abnegation. And in view of all 
this, you could very well be somewhat less touchy towards your 
father. 

It is now high time that you did away with the tension that ruins 
mind and body, and I can rightly demand that in this connection 
you should show some consideration for the well-being of your 
good mother and myself, for we certainly do not soar to Elysian 
fields, and consider it of some importance that you should remain 
healthy. 

But I repeat, you have undertaken great duties and, dear Karl, at 
the risk of irritating your sensitivity, I express my opinion somewhat 
prosaically after my fashion; with all the exaggerations and 
exaltations of love in a poetic mind you cannot restore the 
tranquillity of a being to whom you have wholly devoted yourself; on 
the contrary, you run the risk of destroying it. Only by the most 
exemplary behaviour, by manly, firm efforts which, however, win 
people's goodwill and favour, can you ensure that the situation is 
^raightened out and that she is exalted in her own eyes and the 
eyes of the world, and comforted. 

I have spoken with Jenny* and I should have liked to be able to set 
her mind at rest completely. I did all I could but it is not possible to 
argue everything away. She still does not know how her parents will 
take the relationship. Nor is the ju^ment of relatives and the 
world a trifling matter. I am afraid of your not always just 


Jenny von Westphaien. — Ed» 
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sensitivity and therefore leave it to you to appreciate this situation. If 
I were powerful enough to protect and soothe this noble being in 
some respect by vigorous intervention, no sacrifice would be too 
great for me. Unfortunately, however, I am weak in every respect. 

She is making a priceless sacrifice for you. She is showing a 
self-denial which can only be fully appreciated in the light of cold 
reason. Woe to you, if ever in your life you could forget this! At 
present, however, only you yourself can effectively intervene. From 
you must come the certainty that, despite your youth, you are a 
man who deserves the respect of the world, and wins it in mighty 
strides, who gives assurance of his constancy and his serious efforts 
in the future, and compels evil tongues to be silent about past 
mistakes. 

How you can best set about this, only you can be fully aware. 

In this connection I must ask you whether you know how old one 
must be to hold an academic post. It is very important to know this, 
for your plan, I think, should aim at attaining such a position as soon 
as possible, even if in a lower grade, and you should try by writing to 
create prospects for a good situation and eventually to realise them. 

Poetry must surely be the first lever; the poet, of course, should be 
competent here. However, the kind of poetry to bring about the 
magic effect might preferably be a matter for one who is wise and a 
man of the world. — In ordinary life that might well be too much to 
demand of a young man; but he who undertakes higher duties must 
be consistent, and here wisdom and policy will be sanctified in 
the eyes of the poet himself by high and creditable fulfilment of 
duty. 

I beg and beseech you — since basically you have talent, only the 
form is not yet smooth — henceforth be calm, moderate these 
storms, do not arouse them either in the bosom of one who deserves 
and needs tranquillity. Your mother, I myself, Sophie,* the good 
child, who exercises self-denial in the highest degree, watch over 
you, as far as the situation allows, and in return for your efforts the 
future holds out for you a happiness to deserve which all hard- 
ships are easy to bear. 

Your views on law are not without truth, but are very likely to 
arouse storms if made into a system, and are you not aware how 
violent storms are among the learned? If what gives offence in this 
matter itself cannot be entirely eliminated, at least the form must be 
conciliatory and agreeable. 


Karl Marx's sister.^ 
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You do not say anything about Meurin, nor whether you paid a 
visit to Herr Eichhom. 

I do not want to write to Herr Jaehnigen just now, and since the 
matter is not at all urgent, you can wait for an opportunity. 

If you send bulky letters by ordinary post, they are very 
expensive. The last but one cost a taler. Parcels sent by express 
post are dear too, the last one also cost a taler. 

If you want to write a great deal in future, then write on all 
possible sorts of subjects, so that what we hear is much and varied. 
Let it mount up to form a parcel and send this by the luggage 
van. Do not be offended at this little remark about economy. 

I hope that you will have received the wine by now. Drink it and 
be cheerful, and give up all irrelevant ventures, all despair, and 
abandon poetry if it does not embellish your life and make it 
happy. 


[Postscript by Marx's mother] 

Dear Carl, 

Your dear father is in such a hurry to send off this letter that all 
I can do is to send you heartiest greetings and kisses. 

Your loving mother 

Henriette Marx 

[Continuation from Marx's father] 

Enclosed a money order for 50 talers. If you prefer me to look 
for a firm there to make an arrangement with you, you must tell 
me approximately the monthly sum I should fix for you. By now 
you must be able to say what it amounts to with one thing and 
another. 


Marx 


[Postscript by Marx's sister Sophie] 

Your last letter, dear Karl, made me weep bitter tears; how 
could you think that I would neglect to give you news of your 
Jennyl? I dream and think only of you two. Jenny loves you; if the 
dfference in age worries her, that is because of her parents. She 
win now try graduaOy to prepare them; after that write to them 
yourself; they do indeed think highly of you. Jmny vi^s us 
frequently. She was with us yesterday and wept tears of delight 
and pain on receiving your poems. Our parents and your brothers 
and sisters love her very much, the latter beyond aU measure. She 
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is never allowed to leave us before ten o’clock, how do you Bke 
that? Adieu, dear, good Karl, my most ardent wishes for the 
success of your heart’s desire. 

First published in: Marx/Engels, Gesamt- Printed according to the original 
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HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERLIN 

Trier, February 3, 1837 

Dear Karl, 

Your last letter made me particularly glad, for it proves that you 
have got rid of the little weaknesses which, by the way, disquieted 
me; you recognise your position and are endeavouring with 
energy and dignity to assure your future. But, dear Karl, do not 
fall into the opposite extreme. 

Apart from the fact that to be sociable offers very great 
advantages for diversion, rest and development, especially to a 
young man, wisdom demands — and this is something you must 
not neglect, since you are no longer alone — that one should 
acquire some support, in an honourable and worthy way, of 
course. Neglect, especially as one is not always inclined to seek the 
most honourable reason for it, is not easily forgiven by distin- 
guished persons, or those who think themselves such, and particu- 
larly if they have shown a certain degree of condescension. — Herr 
Jaehnigen and Herr Esser are not only excellent men, but are 
probably important for you, and it would be most unwise and 
really improper to neglect them, since received you in a very 
decent way. At your age and in your position you cannot demand 
any reciprocity. 

Nor must the body be neglected. Good health is the greatest 
boon for everyone, for scholars most of all. 

Do not overdo things. With your natural gifts and your present 
diligence, you will reach your goal, and a single term docs not 
matter. 

However much experience I may have, 1 cannot draw up a 
complete plan for you with a clear survey of all nuances. 
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In any case, it seems to me beyond doubt that your intention of 
advancing yourself by academic studies is quite good and suitable 
for you, if, besides, you do not overlook the trifle of paying some 
attention to physical development. 

But, of course, this may take rather a long time and given the 
state of things it would of course be desirable that something be 
done about it. In this respect, therefore, the only thing left is 
authorship. But how to make a start? This is a difficult question, 
but there is another that precedes it: will you succeed at once in 
winning the confidence of a good publisher? For that could well 
be the most difficult thing. If you succeed in that — and on the 
whole you are a favourite of fortune — then the second 
question arises. Something philosophical or legal, or both together, 
seems excellent for laying a basis. Good poetry might well take 
second place, and it never harms one’s reputation, except perhaps 
in the eyes of a few pedants. Light polemical articles are the most 
useful, and with a few good titles, if they are original and have a 
new style, you can decently and safely await a professorship, etc., 
etc., etc. But you must come to a firm decision, if not at the 
present moment, at any rate this year, and when you have taken 
it, keep it firmly in view and pursue your course unswervingly. It 
is by no means so difficult for you as it was for your papa to 
become a lawyer. 

You know, dear Karl, because of my love for you I have let 
myself in for something which is not quite in accord with my 
character, and indeed sometimes worries me. But no sacrifice is 
too great for me if the welfare of my children requires it. 
Moreover, I have won the full confidence of your Jenny. But the 
good, lovable girl torments herself incessantly — she is afraid of 
doing you harm, of making you over-exert yourself, etc., etc., etc. 
It weighs on her mind that her parents do not know or, as I 
believe, do not want to know. She cannot explain to herself how it 
is that she, who considers herself quite unsentimental, has let 
herself be so carried away. A certain shyness may have something 
to do with it. 

A letter from you, which you may enclose sealed, but which 
should not be dictated by the fanciful poet, could comfort her. It 
must, of course, be full of delicate, devoted feeling and pure love, 
as I have no doubt it will be, but it must give a clear view of your 
relationship and elucidate and discuss the prospects. The hopes 
expressed must be set out without reserve, clearly and with firm 
conviction, so that they in their turn are convincing. 

You must give a firm assurance that this relationship, far from 
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doing you any harm, has the happiest effect on you, and in certain 
respects I believe that myself. On the other hand, resolutely 
demand, with the manly audacity in the face of which the poor 
child was so defenceless, that now she must not waver, not look 
back, but calmly and confidently look to the future. 

What have you to say to your father? Are you not astonished to 
find me in the role of intermediary? How wrongly I might be 
judged by many persons if my influence were to become known! 
What ignoble motives might perhaps be imputed to me! But 1 do 
not reproach myself — if only heaven bestows its blessing, I shall 
feel extremely happy. 

It would be proper to pay a visit to Herr Eichhom, but I leave 
that to you. I repeat, however, that I should like to see you going 
more often to Herr Jaehnigen and Herr Esser. 

It would be just as well, too, if you were to make somewhat 
closer contact with at least one of the most influential professors. 

Have you not seen any more of young Herr Schriever? Since we 
are on very good terms and MUe. Schriever will probably marry 
your friend Karl von Westphalen, and since anyway he should be 
coming here soon, I should like you to visit him now and again. 

Have you not heard any further news of Dr. Kleinerz? I should 
like to learn something about him. 

I enclose herewith a letter of credit. It is for a higher amount 
than you yourself asked, but I did not want to have it altered, 
because now I trust you not to use more than is necessary. 

Well, good-bye, dear Karl, write soon if you have not yet sfent a 
letter such as I have requested. Write also what your landlord is 
doing, he interests me very much. 

Herr von Notz told me that you would come here during the 
autumn vacation. I am not at all in favour of this, and if you bear 
in mind your circumstances and those of persons who are dear to 
you, you will have to agree with me. But it is possible that I may 
go to Berlin. What do you say to that? 

Your faithful father 

Marx 


I send my best regards to my dear friend Mcurin and his 
amiable wife. Tell him that he would do well to spare a moment 
for me. 

P.S. It would not be a bad thing, dear Karl, if you would write 
more legibly. 
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I seldom see Jenny, she cannot do as she Ukes. You can be easy 
in your mind, her love is true. — When you have written in the 
way I would Eke, I will ask for a reply. 

Fitst published In: Manc/Engels, Gesanu- Printed according to the original 
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HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERUN 


Trier, March 2, 1837 

It is remarkable that I, who am by nature a lazy writer, become 
quite inexhaustible when I have to write to you. I will not and 
cannot conceal my weakness for you. At times my heart delights in 
thinking of you and your future. And yet at times I cannot rid 
myself of ideas which arouse in me sad forebodings and fear when 
I am struck as if by Eghtning by the thought: is your heart in 
accord with your head, your Wents? Has it room for the earthly 
but gentler sentiments which in this vale of sorrow are so 
essentially consoUng for a man of feeUng? And since that heart 
is obviously animated and governed by a demon not granted 
to all men, is that demon heavenly or Faustian? Will you ever — 
and that is not the least painful doubt of my heart — will you 
ever be capable of truly human, domestic happiness? Will — and 
this doubt has no less tortured me recently since I have come 
to love a certain person Eke my own child — wiH you ever 
be capable of imparting happiness to those immediately around 
you? 

What has evoked this train of ideas in me, you wUl ask? Often 
before, anxious thoughts of this kind have come into my mind, 
but I easOy chased them away, for I always felt the need to 
surround you with all the love and care of which my heart is 
capable, and I always like to forget. But I note a striking 
phenomenon in Jenny. She, who is so wholly devcxed to you with 
W childlike, pure disposition, betrays at times, involuntarily and 
against her will, a kind of fear, a fear laden with fordboding, 
which does not escape me, which I do not know how to ocfdain. 
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and all trace of which she tried to erase from my heart, as soon as 
I pointed it out to her. What does that mean, what can it be? I 
cannot explain it to myself, but unfortunately my experience does 
not allow me to be easily led astray. 

That you should rise high in the world, the flattering hope to 
see your name held one day in high repute, and also your earthly 
well-being, these are not the only things close to my heart, they 
are long<herished illusions that have taken deep root in me. 
Basically, however, such feelings are largely characteristic of a 
weak man, and are not free from all dross, such as pride, vanity, 
egoism, etc., etc., etc. But I can assure you that the realisation of 
these illusions could not make me happy. Only if your heart 
remains pure and beats in a purely human way, and no demonic 
spirit is capable of estranging your heart from finer feel- 
ings — only then would I find the happiness that for many years 
past I have dreamed of finding through you; otherwise I would 
see the finest aim of my life in ruins. But why should I grow so 
soft and perhaps distress you? At bottom, I have no doubt of your 
filial love for me and your good, dear mother, and you know very 
well where we are most vulnerable. 

I pass on to positive matters. Some days after receiving your 
letter, which Sophie brought her, Jenny visited us and spoke about 
your intention. She appears to approve your reasons, but fears the 
step itself, and that is easy to understand. For my part, I regard it 
as good and praiseworthy. As she intimates, she is writing to you 
that you should not send the letter direct — an opinion I cannot 
agree with. What you can do to put her mind at rest is to tell us 
eight days beforehand on what day you are posting the letter. The 
goixl girl deserves every consideration and, I repeat, only a 
lifetime full of tender love can compensate her for what she has 
already suffered, and even for what she will still suffer, for they 
are remarkable saints she has to deal with. 

It is chiefly regard for her that makes me wish so much that you 
will soon take a fortunate step forward in the world, because it 
would give her peace of mind, at least that is what I believe. And I 
assure you, dear Karl, that were it not for this, I would at present 
endeavour to restrain you from coming forward publicly rather 
than spur you on. But you see, the bewitching girl has turned my 
old head too, and I wish above all to see her calm and happy. 
Only you can do that and the aim is worthy of your undivided 
attention, and it is perhaps very good and salutary that, im- 
mediately on your entry into the world, you arc compeUed to show 
human consideration, indeed wisdom, foresight and mature reflec- 
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tion, in $pite of all demons. I thank heaven for this, for it is the 
human being in you that I will eternally k>ve. You know that, a 
practical man diough I am, I have not b^n ground down to such 
a degree as to be blunted to what is high and good. Nevertheless, 
I do not readdy allow myself to be completely tom up from the 
earth, which is my solid basis, and waned exclusively into airy 
spheres where 1 have no firm ground under my feet. All this 
luiturally gives me greater cause than I would otherwise have had 
to reflect on the means which are at your disposal. You have taken 
up dramatic composition, and of course it contains much that is 
true. But closdy bound up with its importance, its great publicity, 
is quite naturally the danger of coming to grief. Not always, 
especially in the big cities, is it necessarily the inner value which is 
decisive. Intrigues, cabals, jealousy, perhaps among those vdio 
have had the most experience of these, often outweigh what is 
good, especially if the latter is not yet raised to and maintained in 
high honour by a well-known name. 

What, therefore, would be the wisest course? To look for a 
postible way by which this great test would be preceded by a 
smaller one involving less danger, but sufficiently important for 
you to emerge from it, in the event of success, with a not quite 
unimportant name. If, however, this has to be achieved by 
something small, then the material, the sul^ect, the circumstances, 
must have some exceptional quality. I racked my brains for a long 
time in the search for such a subject and the following idea 
seemed to me suitable. 

The subject should be a period taken from the history of 
Prussia, not one so prolonged as to call for an epic, but a crowded 
moment of time where, however, the future hung in the balance. 

It should redound to the honour of Prustia and afford the 
(^portunity of allotting a role to the genius of the monarchy — if 
need be, through the mind of the very noble Queen Louise. 

Such a moment was the great battle at La Belle AlUance- 
Waterloo. The danger was enormous, not only for Prussia, for its 
monarch,* for the whole of Germany, etc., etc., etc. In fact, it was 
Prusna that decided the great issue here — hence, at all events this 
could be the subject of an ode in the heroic genre, or other- 
wise — you understand that better than I do. 

The difficulty would not be too great in itself. The biggest 
difficulty, in any case, would be that of compressing a big fncture 
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into a small frame and of giving a successful and skilful portrayal 
of the great moment. But if executed in a patriotic and 
German spirit with depth of feeling, such an ode would itself be 
sufficient to lay the foundation for a reputation, to establish a 
name. 

But I can only propose, advise. You have outgrown me; in this 
matter you are in general superior to me, so I must leave it to you 
to decide as you wiU. 

The subject I have spoken of would have the great advantage 
that it could very soon be presented apropos, since the anniversaiy 
is on June 18.* The cost would not be very considerable, and if 
necessary I wiU bear it. — I should so very much fike to see good 
Jenny csdm and able to hold up her head proudly. The good child 
must not wear herself out. And if you are success^l in this 
project — and the demand is not beyond your powers — then you 
will be in a secure position and able to relax somewhat from the 
hothouse life. 

In point of fact, too, it is impossible not to be enthusiastic over 
this moment of time, for its failure would have imposed eternal 
fetters on mankind and especially on the human mind. Only 
today’s two-faced liberals can deify a Napoleon* And in truth 
under his rule not a single person would have dared to think 
aloud what is being written daily and without interference 
throughout Germany, and especially in Prussia. And anyone 
who has studied the history of Napoleon and what he under- 
stood by the absurd expression of ideology can rejoice greatly 
and with a clear conscience at his downfaQ and the victory of 
Prussia. 

Give my cordial greetings to our friend Meurin. Tell him that 
until now I have not been able to carry out the commission with 
which I have been charged. I suffered from a cold for eight days 
and since then I have not ventured any farther than to attend the 
sitting. 


Your faithful father 

Marx 

First published in: Marx/Engels, GeaanU- Printed according to the original 

amgabg, Abt. 1, Bd. 1. Hb. 2, 1929 Published in English for the first 

time 
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HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERUN*^ 

Bad Ems, August 12, 18S7 


Dear Karl, 

My letter, written when I was greatly excited, may have hit you 
rather hard, and I am sincerely sorry if this was actually the case. Not 
as though 1 would thus have committed an injustice; 1 leave it to 
you to judge for yourself whether I had a valid reason to lose my 
temper. You know, you must know, how much I love you. Your 
letters (so long as I do not find in them any traces of that sickly 
sensitivity and fantastic, gloomy thoughts) are a real need and would 
have been particularly so this summer for your deeply feeling 
mother and myself. Eduard has been ailing for the last six months, 
and has grown quite thin, his recovery is very doubtful, and, what is 
so rare among children and so exhausting, he suffers from the 
deepest melancholy, really fear of dying. — And you know what your 
mother is like — she won’t go from his side, she torments herself day 
and night, and I am for ever afraid that she will be overcome by these 
exertions. 

For the last 7-8 months, I myself have been afflicted by a painful 
cough, which has been continually irritated by the eternal necessity 
of speaking. Sophie, too, is never quite well and is always taking 
medicine without success. In this situation — what with your 
love affair, Jenny’s prolonged indisposition, her profound worry, 
and the ambiguous position in which I, who have always known only 
the most straightforward course, find myself in relation to the 
Westphalens — all this has deeply affected me and at times depressed 
me so much that I no longer recognised myself, and so I ask you: 
have I been too hard under the influence of the most profound ill 
humour? 

However much I love you above everything — except your 
mother — I am not blind and still less want to be so. I do you justice 
in many matters, but I cannot entirely rid myself of the thought 
that you are not free from a little more egoism than is 
necessary for self-preservation, and I cannot always dispel the 
thought that were I in your position I would show greater 
consideration for and more self-sacrificing love towards my parents. 
I received nothing from my parents apart from my existence — al- 
though not to be unjust, love from my mother — and how I have 
fought and suffered, in order nc^ to distress them as long as possible. 
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Do not put forward your character as an excuse. Do not blame 
nature. It has certainly treated you like a mother. It has given you 
strength enough, the will is left to man. But to abandon 
oneself to grief at the slightest storm, to lay bare a shattered heart 
and break the heart of our beloved ones at every suffering, do you 
call that poetry? God protect us from the most beautiful of all 
nature’s gifts if that is its immediate effect. No, it is only weakness, 
over-indulgence, self-love and conceit which reduce every thing to 
their own measure in this way and force even those we love most 
into the background! 

The first of all human virtues is the strength and will to sacrifice 
oneself, to set aside one’s ego, if duty, if love calls for it, and 
indeed not those glamorous, romantic or hero-like sacrifices, the 
act of a moment of fanciful reverie or heroic feeling. Even the 
greatest egoist is capable of that, for it is precisely Ike ego which 
then has pride of pbce. No, it is those daily and hourly recurring 
sacrifices which arise from the pure heart of a good person, of a 
loving father, of a tender-hearted mother, of a loving spouse, of a 
thankful child, that give life its sole charm and make it beautiful 
despite all unpleasantness. 

You yourself have described so . beautifully the life of your 
excellent mother, so deeply felt that her whole life is a ctmtinual 
sacrifice of love and loy^ty, and truly you have not exi^gerated. 
But what is the good of beautiful examples if they do not inspire 
one to copy them? But can you, with your hand on your heart, 
pride yourself on having done this up to now? 

I do not want to press you too hard, certainly I do not want to 
offend you, for as a matter of fact I am weak enough to regret 
having offended you. But it is not merely that I, and your good 
mother, suffer from it, perhaps I would let that pass. In no tme’s 
Heart is there so little selfishness as in that of good parents. But 
for your own good I must not and will not ever abanmn diis text 
until I am convinced that this stain on your otherwise so noble 
character has disappeared. Quite soon you will and must be the 
father of a family. But neither honour nor wealth nor fame will 
make your wife and children happy; you alone can do that, 
your better self, your love, your tender behaviour, the puttmg 
behind you of stormy idiosyncrasies, of violent outbreaks cd 
passion, of morbid sensitivity, etc., etc., etc. I am hardly qieaking 
any longer on my own behalf, I am calling your attention to 
the bond that is to be tied. 

You say yourself that good fortune has made you Its pet difld. 
May God in His infinite goodness make it ever attend you doseiy. 
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as much as frait humanity permits. But even the hapfuest man 
experiences gloomy hours, no mortal basks in etemd sunshine. 
But from him who is happy cme has every right to demand that he 
meet the storm with manly courage, calm, resignation, cheerful- 
ness. One can lightly demand that past happiness be an armour 
against temporary suffering. The heart of the happy man is full 
and wide and strong, it must not allow itself to be easily 
diattered. 

Your dear mother has forwarded your letter to me here. The 
plan you have outlined is fine, and if properly executed, well 
fitted to become a lasting monument of literature. But great 
difficulties are piling up in the way, particularly because of the 
selfishness of those who are offended, and of the fact that there is 
no man of outstanding critical reputation to be at the head. On 
the other hand, the paper is suitable for creating a reputation. 
Here the question arises whether your name appears in this 
connection. For it is precisely to gain a reputation, a reputation as 
a critic, that is so essential for you, as helping towards a 
professorship. Nevertheless, I could not derive any certainty on 
that score from your letter. May God give you His blessing. 

It seems that my trip to Berlin mil not materialise. After the big 
expenses I have had this year it would make too great a demand 
on my funds. And then also I must confess that I have had some 
intention (although not very definite) to try if TOssible to transfer 
to the magistracy. However, I would have liked to know in 
advance the opinion of Herr Jaehnigen, whose co-operation could 
in any case be very useful. But ance this did not come about, I see 
little hope for the matter. I did not want to ask anything of you 
that went against your feelings, but perhaps you could have acted 
more wisely. — I hear, by the way, that Herr Jaehnigen and his 
wife are making a trip to Paris and will pass through Trier. You 
have missed a lot, for this summer Frau Jaehnigen has written 
some really exceptionally tender letters to your Jenny. 

I am looking forward with great desire to receiving a letter from 
^ou to hear more about your undertaking^. But I ask you to go 
into rather more detail. 

Today I have sacrificed my morning walk for you, but there is 
just time to make a smaller one and to write a few lines to your 
good mother, to whom I will send this letter. For it would irk me 
to write again at length, and in this way your mother has a big 
letter aU the same. 

Good-bye, my good Karl, and always htdd me as dear as you 
say, but do not make me blush with your flattery. There is no 
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harm in having a high opinion of your father. In my position I 
have also achieved something, enough to have you, but not 
enough by far to satisfy me. 


Your father 

Marx* 


P.S. The supposed funeral sermon which you asked me for is a 
work of about ten lines, which I no longer possess, but which I 
believe Sophie has, and which even in the last version has 
undergone some alterations. 

First published in: Marx/Engels, Gesamt- Printed according to the original 
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HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERUn'* 

Bad Ems [approximately August 20, 1837]*^ 


Dear, good Karl, 

I do not know whether on receipt of this letter you will already 
have received the letter which I [sent] to your dear mother. But I 
think so. Meanwhile, since I like talking to you, and since you may 
perhaps find it pleasant to see someone whose friendly company I 
have enjoyed for a number of days, I take advantage of the kind 
willingness of the bearer [to] send you a few lines. 

The bearer is a fine young man, tutor to the son of Prince 
Karl.** I made his acquaintance here, where I, who do not easily 
mix, have mostly been isolated. I have spent many pleasant hours 
with Herr Heim, and insofar as one can get to know [someone] 
in a short time, I think I have found ‘in him a very honest, 


“ Heinrich Marx’s letter to his son ends here and is followed by a few lines to 
his wife. — Ed, 

** On the envdope is written: "Herm H. Karl Marx, stud, juris ct camer[alium], 
ake Letpziger Strasse !a Berlin.'* — Ed. 

^ Here and in the following places marked by square brackets the paper has been 
damaged. — Ed. 

** Friedrich Karl, Prince of Prussia. — Ed. 
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pleasant and upright man. He will look you up, he tells me, and 
I shall be [glad if] he finds that the picture sketched by a father’s 
self-complacency is accurate. 

In view of the approaching vacation, it may perhaps not be 
unpleasing for you to see some things that are remarkable and it is 
possible that owing to his position Herr Heim can easily help you 
in this respect. 

If you have kisure and write to me, I shall be glad if you will 
draw up for me a concise plan of the positive legal studies that 
you have gone through this year. According to your project, it 
seems to me unnecessary for you to take lectures on cameralistics. 
Only do not neglect natural science, for there is no certainty of 
being able to make up for this later, and regret comes too late. 

Perhaps in a few years’ time it will be a favourable moment to 
obtain an [...] entry into law, if you are making Bonn your goal, 
since there is absolutely no man there who can do anything out of 
the ordinary. I know that in regard to science Berlin has 
advantages and great attraction. But apart from the fact that 
greater difficulties arise there, you must surely also have some 
regard for your parents, whose sanguine hopes would be largely 
shattered by your residing so far away. Of course that must not 
hinder your plan of life; parental love is probably the least selfish 
of all. But if this plan of life could be fraternally combined with 
these hopes, that would be for me the highest of all life’s joys, the 
number of which decreases so considerably with the years. 

My stay here has so far yielded very little success, and yet I shall 
have to prolong it in spite of the most painful boredom in order 
to comply with the wish of your dear mother, who most urgently 
begs me to do so. 

I shall obviously have to abandon my beautiful, long-cherished 
desire to see you during this vacation. It costs me great effort, but 
it seems it cannot be helped. This fatal cough tortures me in every 
respect! 

Well, God take care of you, dear Karl, be happy and — I cannot 
repeat it too often — do not neglect your health as you enrich your 
mind. 

With all my heart and soul, 


Your father 

Marx 

Hm pabfished in: Marx/£ngete, Gesamt- Printed according to the original 
ausgabit Aht. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 

Published in EngHsh for the first 
time 
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HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERLIN* 

Trier, September 16, 1837 

Dear Karl, 

Your last letter, which we received about eight days ago, leads 
me to expect a larger sequel, and that indeed soon, and I should 
have liked to wait until I have a general view of the whole. But it 
might have worried you to have to wait too long, especially as it 
concerns a plan which will perhaps determine the next steps. 

You know me, dear Karl, I am neither obstinate nor prejudiced. 
Whether you make your career in one department of learning or 
in another [is] essentially all one to me. But it is dear to my heart, 
of course for your sake, that you choose the one that is most in 
accord with your natural talents. At the outset it was the ordinary 
thing that one had in mind. Such a career, however, seemed not 
to your liking and I confess that, infected by your precocious 
views, I applauded you when you took academic teaching as your 
goal, whether in law or philosophy, and in the final count I 
believed the latter to be more likely. I was sufficiently aware of the 
difficulty of this career, and I particularly learned about it recently 
in Ems, where I had the opportunity to see a good deal of a 
professor of Bonn University. On the other hand, one thing is 
undeniable, namely [that] someone who is sure of himself could 
play an imj>ortant role as a professor of law in Bonn, and it is 
easier to be sent from Berlin to Bonn, provided of course one has 
some patronage. Poetry would have to procure thb patronage for 
you. But whatever your good fortune in this respect, it will take 
several years and your special situation puts you under pres- 
sure[...]. 

Let us take a look at the other aspect (and an important point is 
that with good classical studies a professorship can always remain a 
final goal). Does a practical career advance one so rapidly? As a 
rule it does not, and experience proves this only too weU. Here 
also patronage does a great deal. Without it you would not be able 
to complain at all if, a few years after having completed your 
studies, you became an unpaid assessor, and then [remained] an 
assessor for years after. However, even with the strictest moral 
standards and the most meticulous scruples, it may be permissible 


• On the envelope is written: “Herm Karl Marx, stud, juris wohlgc^ren in 
Straiow. N. 4 bci Berlin.’’— JEd. 
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to procure for oneself through one’s own merits a patron who, 
convinced of the protege’s efficiency, conscientiously advances and 
promotes him. And in any case you have been endowed by nature 
with talents that are very suitable for this purpose. How to make 
the best use of them is a matter for you to decide, and can hardly 
be judged by a third person, the more so since here the individual 
character must be very much taken into consideration. And 
whatever you undertake you must necessarily look at the matter 
and make your estimate from this point of view, for you are in a 
hurry; you feel that and so do I. 

In some respects, that is of course to be regretted, but the most 
beautiful picture has its shades, and here resignation has to come 
into play. This resignation, moreover, is based on parts so 
brilliantly lit, and owes its origin so entirely to one’s own will, 
which is guided by the heart and mind, that it is to be considered 
a pleasure rather than a sacrifice. 

But I return to the question: What should I advise? And, in the 
first place, as regards your plan for theatrical criticism, I must 
confess above all that, as far as the subject itself is concerned, I am 
not particularly competent. Dramatic criticism requires much time 
and great circumspection. As far as art is concerned, such work in 
our time may perhaps be most meritorious. As far as fame is 
concerned, it can lead to an academic diploma. 

How will it be received? I think with more hostility than favour, 
and the good, learned Lessing pursued, as far as I know, no 
rose-strewn path, but lived and died a poor librarian. 

Will it. yield particular financial profit? The question merges 
with the preceding one, and I am not in a position to give a 
categorical reply. I still think that some outstanding single works, a 
really good poem, a sterling tragedy or comedy, are far more 
suitable for your purpose. — But you are carving out your own 
career and you want to go on doing so. 1 can only address one 
wish to heaven, that in one way or another you may as quickly as 
possible achieve your real aim. 

I will say only one thing more. If, owing to the fact that after 
three years of study you ask nothing more from home, you expose 
yourself too much to the necessity of doing what could be harmful 
to you, then let fate have its way and at all events even if it 
involves sacrifice on my part, I will much rather make such 
sacrifice than harm your career. If you manage it sensibly and 
without holding up your career, you will certainly afford me great 
lelief, because, in point of fact, since the separation of the law 
court and the hawking activities of the young men, my income has 
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diminished in proportion as my expenses have become heavier. 
But, as I have said, this consideration must not stand in the way. 

In coming back to the question of a practical career, however, 
why do you say nothing of cameralistics? I do not know whether I 
am mistaken, but it seems to me that poetry and literature are 
more likely to find patrons in the administration than in the 
judiciary, and a singing government adviser seems to me more 
natural than a singing judge. And after all what more is there in 
cameralistics than you already need as a true lawyer, apart from 
natural science? This last you must by no means neglect, that would 
be irresponsible. 

You are, however, at the fountain-head, from which you can 
derive instruction, and precisely that aspect of the whole structure 
which under normal conditions you would probably still be far 
from appreciating, viz., the vital question in the proper sense, is forced 
on your attention and hence you will reflect, check and act with 
due care. I feel no anxiety that these considerations, even though 
forced on you, will ever lead you to base, grovelling actions. 
Despite my grey hairs, somewhat depressed state of mind and all 
too many cares, I would still be defiant and despise what is base. 
To you with your unimpaired powers, on whom nature has 
showered blessings, anything of the sort must seem impossible. 
But proud youth with its abundance of vital energy may regard as 
humiliating much that wisdom and duty peremptorily dictate in 
regard to oneself and especially to those whose welfare one has made 
it one’s duty to ensure. True, worldly wisdom is a good deal to ask 
of a 19-year-old, but one who at 19 

I have not shown your last letter to Westphalen. These very 
good people are of such a peculiar stamp; they discuss everything 
from so many aspects and at such length that it is as well to give 
them as little material as possible. Since your studies this year 
remain the same, I do not see why I should give them material for 
new fantasies. 

Jenny is not yet here, but is to come soon; that she does not 
write to you is — I cannot call it anything else — childish, head- 
strong. For there can be no doubt at all that her attitude to you is 
one of the most self-sacrificing love, and she was not far from 
proving it by her death. 

She has somehow got the idea that it is unnecessary to write, or 
some other obscure idea about it that she may hold, she has also a 
touch of genius, and what bearing does that too have on the 
matter? You can be certain, as I am (and you know that I am not 
credulous by nature), that no prince would be able to turn her 
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away from you. She is devoted to you body and soul, and you 
must never forget it, at her age she is making a sacrifice for you 
that ordinary gurls would certainly not be capable of. So if she has 
the idea of not being willing or able to write, in God^s name let 
it pass. For after all it is only a token, and one can dispense with 
that at least, if one is assured of the essential. I [shall] speak 
to her about it if the occasion offers, however unwilling I am to 
do so. 

Throughout the year I was gladdened by the expectation of 
seeing you, and so one lives under an eternal illusion. The only 
thing that does not deceive is a good heart, the love that flows 
from the heart; and in this respect 1 can only count myself among 
the rich, for I enjoy the love of an incomparable wife and the love 
of good children. 

Do not make us wait so long for letters. Your good mother 
needs to be cheered up and your letters have a wonderful effect 
on her spirits. She has suffered so much this summer that only 
one so entirely forgetful of self could keep going, and things are 
still the same. May God rescue us soon from this long struggle! 
Write now and again a few lines for Eduard* but act as if he were 
quite well again. 

If, without too much inconvenience to yourself, you can make 
closer contact with Herr Jaehnigen, you will be doing me a favour, 
I very much desire it. For you especially, it would be very 
advantageous to associate with Herr Esser and, as 1 hear, he is on 
friendly terms with Meurin. 

Further, I beg you to go to Herr Geh. Justizrat Reinhard and in 
my name ask mm to take steps to get a move made at last in my 
affair. Win or lose, I have cares enough and should like to have 
this worry off my mind at least. 

Well, my dear good Karl, I think I have written enough. I 
seldom divide things into portions and think that warmed-up 
portions are not as good as fresh ones. Good-bye, and in 
connection with your old father do not forget that your blood is 
young; and if you are lucky enough to safeguard it from 
tempestuous and ravaging passions, refresh it at least by youthful 
cheerfulness and a joyful spirit, and by youthful pleasures in 
which heart and mind agree. I embrace you with all my heart and 
soul. 


Your faithful father 


Karl Marx's brother.— JEA 
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[Postscript by Marx’s mother] 


Dear beloved Carl, 

That heaven may keep you in good health is indeed my most 
ardent wish, apart from that you moderate in your way of life 
and as much as possuble also in your wishes and hopes now that 
you have achieved what is most essential, you can act with more 
calm and discretion. Frau von Westj^alen* spoke to the children 
today. [Jenny is to] come today or tomorrow. She writes that she 
wants so very much to return to Trier and is longing to hear from 
you. I think Jenny’s silence towards you is due to maidenly 
modesty, which I have already often noted in her, and which is 
certainly not to her disadvantage, but only still more enhances her 
charms and good qualities. — Edgar will probably go to Heidelberg 
to continue his stupes from [...] for the feared — that your welfare 
and your success in whatever you undertake is dear to our hearts, 
you can rest assured. May the Almighty and the All-good only 
show you the right path that is most beneficial for you, that is what 
we wish to ask for. Only be of good courage and [...] persists will 
be crowned. I kiss you with all my heart in my thoughts. [...] make 
you for the autumn woollen jackets which will protect you from 
catching cold. Write very soon, dear Carl. 

Your ever loving mother 

Henriette Marx 

Write also a few lines sometime to Hermann,'* and enclose them 
in a letter to us. He is doing very well and people are very 
satisfied with him. 

Urn published in: Marx/Engels, Gsmmt- Printed according to the original 

amgabe, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 Published in English for the first 


HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERLIN 

Trier, November 17, 1837 

Dear Karl, 

Have you still your headquarters in Stralow? At this time of year 
and in the land where no lemon trees are in bloom, can this be 
thinkable? But where are you then? That is the question, and for a 

* Caiofine vtm West|dialen. — Ed. 

Karl Marx’s brother. — Ed. 
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practical man the first requirement for correspondence is to know 
an address. Therefore, I have to take advantage of the kindness of 
others. 

An address, however, is form, and precisely that seems to be 
your weak side. Things may well be different as regards material? 
At least, one should suppose so, if one bears in mind: 1) that you 
have no lack of subject-matter, 2) that your situation is serious 
enough to arouse great interest, 3) that your father is perhaps 
somewhat partial in his attachment to you, etc., etc., etc., and yet 
after an interval of two months, the second of which caused me 
some unpleasant hours full of anxiety, I received a letter without 
form or content, a tom fragment saying nothing, which stood in 
no relation to what went before it and had no connection with the 
future! 

If a correspondence is to be of interest and value, it must have 
consistency, and the writer must necessarily have his last letter 
before his eyes, as also the last reply. Your last letter but one* 
contained much that excited my expectation. I had written a 
number of letters which asked for information on my points. And 
instead of all that, I received a letter of bits and fragments, and, 
what is much worse, an embittered letter. 

Frankly speaking, my dear Karl, I do not like this modem word, 
which all weaklings use to cloak their feelings when they quarrel 
with the world because they do not possess, without labour or 
trouble, well-furnished palaces with vast sums of money and 
elegant carriages. This embitterment disgusts me and you are the 
last person from whom 1 would expect it. What grounds can 
you have for> it? Has not everything smiled on you ever since 
your cradle? Has not nature endowed you with magnificent 
talents? Have not your parents lavishixl affection on you? Have 
you ever up to now been unable to satisfy your reasonable wishes? 
And have you not carried away in the most incomprehensible 
fashion the heart of a girl whom thousands envy you? Yet the first 
untoward event, the first disappointed wish, evokes embitterment! 
Is that strength? Is that a manly character? 

You yourself had declared, in dry words, that you would be 
satisfied with assurances for the future, and because of them 
renounce all outward signs for the present. Did you not make that 
renunciation word for word in wnting? And only children com- 
plain about the word they have given when they begin to feel 
pressure. 


See this vohiiiie, pp. 10-21* — Ed, 
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Yet here too your luck holds. Your good mother, who has a 
softer heart than I have and to whom it still very often occurs that 
we too were once the plaything of the little blind rogue, sounded 
the alarm, and the all too good parents of your Jenny could 
hardly wait for the moment when the poor, wounded heart would 
be consoled, and the recipe is undoubtedly already in your hands, 
if a defective address has not caused the epistle to go astray. 

Time is limited, for Sophie is to take the letter before the post 
to the von Westphalens, who now live far away, and this good op- 
portunity also was announced to me only today, so that I must con- 
clude. As a matter of fact, at present I would not know what to say, at 
most I could only put questions to you, and I do not like to be impor- 
tunate. Only one thing more my Herr Son will still allow me, name- 
ly, to express my surprise that I have still not received any request 
for money! Or do you perhaps want already now to make up for 
it from the too great amount taken? It’s a little too early for that. 

Your dear mother refused to reconcile herself entirely to the 
fact that you did not come home in the autumn as the others did. 
If it is too long for you and dear mother until next autumn, you 
could come for the Easter vacation. 

Your faithful father 

Marx 


[Postscript by Marx*s sister Sophie] 

Good-bye, dear Karl, let us have news soon that you are now 
satisfied and that your mind is at rest. Until Easter, Karl, the 
hours until then will seem to me an eternity! 

First published in; Marx/Engels, Gesamt- Printed according to the original 
amgabe, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 Published in English for the first 


HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERLIN 

Trier, Elecember 9, 18S7 

Dear Karl, 

If one knows twie’s weaknesses, one must take steps against 
them. If then I wanted as usual to write in a coherent way, in the 
end my love for you would mislead me into adopting a sentimen* 
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tal tone, and all that had gone before would be the more wasted 
since you — so it seems at least — never take a letter in your 
hand a secemd time, and indeed quite logically, for why read 
a letter a second time if the letter sent in return is never an 
answer. 

I will therefore give vent to my complaints in the form of 
aphorisms, for they are really complaints that I am putting 
forward. So, in order to make them quite clear to myself and to 
make you swallow them like pills, I raise questions which I am 
inclined to settle quite a posteriori, 

1. What is the task of a young man on whom nature has 
incontestably bestowed unusual talent, in particular 

a) if he, as he asserts and moreover I willingly believe, reveres 
his father and idealises his mother; 

b) if he, without regard to his age and situation, has bound one 
of the noblest of girls to his fate, and 

c) has thereby put a very honourable family into the position of 
having to approve a relationship which apparently and 
according to the usual way of the world holds out great 
dangers and gloomy prospects for this beloved child? 

2. Had your parents any right to demand that your conduct, 
your way of life, should bring them joy, at least moments of joy, 
and as far as possible banish causes of sorrow? 

3. What have been so far the fruits of your magnificent natural 
gifts, as far as your parents are concerned? 

4. What have been these fruits as far as you yourself are 
concerned? 

Strictly speaking, I could and should perhaps end here and 
leave it to you to reply and give a complete explanation. But I am 
afraid of any vein of poetry in this connection. I will reply 
prosaically, from real life as it actually is, at the risk of appearing 
too prosaic even to my Herr Son. 

The mood in which I find myself is in fact anything but poetic. 
With a cough which I have had for a year and which makes it 
hard for me to follow my profession, coupled with recent attacks 
of gout, I find myself to be more ill-humoured than is reasonable 
and become annoyed at my weakness of character, and so, of 
course, you can only expect the descriptions of an aging, Ul-tem- 
pered man who is irritated by continual disappointments and 
especially by the fact that he has to hold up to his own i4ol a 
mirror full of distorted images. 
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Replies and/or Complaints 

1. Gifts deserve, call for gratitude; and since magnificent 
natural gifts are certainly the most excellent of all, they call for a 
specially high degree of gratitude. But the only way nature allows 
gratitude to be shown her is by making proper use of these gifts 
and, if I may use an ordinary expression, making one’s talent tear 
profit. 

I am well aware how one should and must reply in a somewhat 
nobler style, namely, such gifts should be used for one’s own 
ennoblement, and I do not dispute that this is true. Yes, indeed, they 
should be used for one’s ennoblement. But how? One is a human 
being, a spiritual being, and a member of society, a citizen of the 
state. Hence physical, moral, intellectual and political ennoblement. 
Only if unison and harmony are introduced into the efforts to attain 
this great goal can a beautiful, attractive whole make itt appearance, 
one which is well-pleasing to God, to men, to one’s parente and to the 
girl one loves, and which deserves with greater truth and naturalness 
to be called a truly plastic picture than would a meeting with an old 
schoolfellow. 

But, as I have said, only the endeavour to extend ennoblement 
in due, equal proportion to all parts is evidence of the will to 
prove oneself worthy of these gifts; only through the evenness of 
this distribution can a beautiful structure, true harmony, be found. 

Indeed, if restricted to individual parts, the most honest en- 
deavours not only do not lead to a good result, on the contrary, 
they produce caricatures: if restricted to the physical part— -sim- 
pletons; if to the moral part — fanatical visionaries; if to the poUttcal 
pait— intriguers, and if to the intellectual part— learned boors. 

a) Yes, a young man must set himself this goal if he realljr wants 
to give joy to his parents, whose services to hte it is for his h«rt 
to appreciate; especially if he knows that his parents put then: 
finest hopes in him. 

b) Yes, he must tear in mind that he has undertaken a d^, 
possibly exceeding his age, but all the niore sacred on itet 

to sacrifice -himself for the benefit of a girl who has 
made a great sacrifice in view of her outstanding merits and her 
«ofial pondon in abandoning her brilliant situation and prosiwctt 
for an uncertain and duller future and chainm^ herself to 
the fate of a your^r man. The simple Md pract^ solution 
is to procure her a future worthy of her, in the real world, not 
in a smoke-filled room with a reeking oil-lamp at die side of 
a scholar grown wild. 
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c) Yes, he has a big debt to repay, and a noble family has the 
right to demand adequate compensation for the forfeiting of 
its great hopes so well justified by the excellent personality of 
the child. For, in truth, thousands of parents would have 
refused their consent. And in moments of gloom your own 
father almost wishes they had done so, for the welfare of this 
angelic girl is all too dear to my heart; truly I love her like a 
daughter, and it is for that very reason that I am so anxious 
for her happiness. 

All these obligations together form such a closely woven bond 
that it alone should suffice to exorcise all evil spirits, dispel all 
errors, compensate for all defects and develop new and better 
instincts. It should suffice to turn an uncivilised stripling into an 
orderly human being, a negating genius into a genuine thinker, a 
wild ringleader of wild young fellows into a man fit for -society, one 
who retains sufficient pride not to twist and turn like an eel, but 
has enough practical intelligence and tact to feel that it is only 
through intercourse with moral-minded people that he can learn 
the art of showing himself to the world in his most pleasant and 
most advantageous aspect, of winning respect, love and prestige as 
quickly as possible, and of making practical use of the talents 
which mother nature has in fact lavishly bestowed upon him. 
That, in short, was the problem. How has it been solved? 

God’s grief!! I Disorderliness, musty excursions into all depart- 
ments of knowledge, musty brooding under a gloomy oil-lamp; 
running wild in a scholar’s dressing-gown and with unkempt hair 
instead of running wild over a glass of beer; unsociable withdrawal 
with neglect of all decorum and even of all consideration for the 
father . — The art of association with the world restricted to a dirty 
work-room, in the classic disorder of which perhaps the love-letters 
of a Jenny and the well-meant exhortations of a father, written 
perhaps with tears, are used for pipe-spills, which at any rate 
would be better than if they were to fall into the hands of third 
persons owing to even more irresponsible disorder. — And is it 
here, in this workshop of senseless and inexpedient erudition, that 
the fruits are to ripen which will refresh you and your beloved, 
and the harvest to be garnered which will serve to fulfil your 
sacred obligations!? 

3. I am, of course, very deeply affected in spite of my 
resolution, I am almost overwhelm^ by the feeling that I am 
hurting you, and already my weakness once again begins to come 
over me, but in order to help myself, quite literally, I take^the real 
pills prescribed for me and swallow it all down, for 1 will be hard for 
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once and give vent to all my complaints. I will not become 
soft-hearted, for I feel that I have been too indulgent, given too little 
utterance to my grievances, and thus to a certain extent have become 
your accomplice. 1 must and will say that you have caused your 
parents much vexation and little or no joy. 

Hardly were your wild goings-on in Bonn over, hardly were 
your old sins wiped out — and they were truly manifold — when, 
to our dismay, the pangs of love set in, and with the good nature 
of parents in a romantic novel we became their heralds and the 
bearers of their cross. But deeply conscious that your life’s 
happiness was centred here, we tolerated what could not be 
altered and perhaps ourselves played unbecoming roles. While still 
so young, you became estranged from your family, but seeing with 
parents’ eyes the beneficial influence on you, we hoped to see the 
good effects speedily developed, because in point of fact reflection 
and necessity equally testified in favour of this. But what were the 
fruits we harvested? 

We have never had the pleasure of a rational correspondence, 
which as a rule is the consolation for absence. For correspondence 
presuppK)ses consistent and continuous intercourse, carried on 
reciprocally and harmoniously ty both sides. We never received a 
reply to our letters; never did your next letter have any connec- 
tion with your previous one or with ours. 

If one day we received the announcement that you had made 
some new acquaintance, afterwards this disappeared totally and 
for ever, like a still-bom child. 

As to what our only too beloved son was actually busy with, 
thinking about and doing, hardly was a rhapsodic phrase at times 
thrown in on this subject when the rich catalogue came to an end 
as if by magic. 

On several occasions we were without a letter for months, and 
the last time was when you knew Eduard was ill, mother suffering 
and I myself not well, and moreover cholera was raging in Berlin; 
and as if that did not even call for an apology, your next letter 
contained not a single word about it, but merely some badly 
written lines and an attract from the diary entitled The Visil,* 
which I would quite frankly prefer to throw out rather than 
accept, a crazy botch-work which merely testifies how you squan- 
der your talents and spend your nights giving birth to monsters; 
that you follow in the footsteps of the new immoralists who twist 
their words until they themselves do not hear them; who christoi 


See this volume, pp. 12 and 19.-— '£d. 
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a flood of words a product of genius because it is devoid of ideas 
or contains onfy distorted ideas. 

Yes, your letter did contain something — complaints that Jenny 
does not write, despite the fact that at bottom you were convinced 
that you were favoured on all sides — at least there was no reason 
for despair and embitterment — but that was not enough, your 
dear ego yearned for the pleasure of reading what you knew 
already (which^ of course, in the present case is quite fair), and 
that was almost all that my Herr Son could say to his parents, 
whom he knew to be sufiering, whom he had oppressed by a 
senseless silence. 

As if we were men of wealth, my Herr Son disposed in one year 
of almost 700 talers contrary to all agreement, contrary to all 
usage, whereas the richest spend less than 500. And why? I do 
him the justice of saying that he is no rake, no squanderer. But 
how can a man who every week or two discovers a new system and 
has to tear up old works laboriously arrived at, how can he, 1 ask, 
worry about trifles? How can he submit to the pettiness of order? 
Everyone dips a hand in his pocket, and everyone cheats him, so 
long as he doesn’t disturb him in his studies, and a new money 
order is soon written again, of course. Narrow-minded persons 
like G. R. and Evers may be worried about that, but they are 
common fellows. True, in their simplicity these men try to digest 
the lectures, even if only the words, and to procure themselves 
patrons and friends here and there, for the examinations are 
presided over by men, by professors, pedants and sometimes 
vindictive villains, who like to put to shame anyone who is 
independent; yet the greatness of man consists precisely in 
creating and destroying!! I 

True, these poor young fellows sleep quite well, except when 
they sometimes devote half a night or a whole night to pleasure, 
whereas my hard-working talented Karl spends wretched nights 
awake, weakens his mind and body by serious study, denies 
himself all pleasure, in order in fact to pursue lofty abstract 
studies, but what he builds today he destroys tomorrow, and in the 
end he has destroyed his own work and not assimilated the work 
of others. In the end the body is ailing and the mind confused, 
whereas the ordinary little people continue to creep forward 
undisturbed and sometimes reach the goal better and at least more 
comfortably than those who despise the joys of youth and shatter 
their health to capture the shadow of erudition, which they woukl 
probably have achieved better in an hour’s soc^ intercourse with 
competent people, and with social enjoyment into the bargain!!! 
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I conclude, for 1 feel from my more strongly beating pulse that 
I am near to lapsing into a soft-hearted tone, and today I intend 
to be merciless. 

I must add, too, the complaints of your brothers and sisters. 
From your letters, one can hardly see that you have any brothers 
or sisters; as for the good Sophie, who has suffered so much for 
you and Jenny and is so lavish in her devotion to you, you do not 
think of her when you do not need her. 

I have paid your money order for 160 talers. I cannot, or can 
hardly, charge it to the old academic year, for that truly has its full 
due. And for the future I do not want to expect many of the same 
kind. 

To come here at the present moment would be nonsense! True, 
I know you care little for lectures, though you probably pay for 
them, but I will at least observe the decencies. I am certamly no 
slave to public opinion, but neither do I like gossip at my expense. 
Come for the Easter vacation — or even two weeks eailier, I am 
not so pedantic — and in spite of my present epistle you can rest 
assured that I shall recave you with open arms and the welcoming 
beat of a father’s heart, which is actually ailing only throu^ 
excessive anxiety. 


Your father 

Marx 


Hnt published in: Maix/Engeb, Gtaamt- Printed according to the original 

ausgait, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1^9 Published in {English for the first 


HEINRICH MARX TO KARL MARX 

IN BERUN 


Trier, February 10, 1838 

Dear Karl, 

For already two months now I have had to keep to my room, 
for one whole month to my bed, and so it has come about 
that I have not written to you. Today I intend to be up for a few 
hours and to see how far I can succeed in writing a letter. True, I 
manage rather shakily, but I do manage, only I shall of course 
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have to be somewhat shorter than I should be and would like 
to be. 

When I wrote you a rather blunt letter, the mood in which I was 
had naturally to be taken into account, but that mood did not 
make me invent anything, although of course it could make me 
exaggerate. 

To embark again on a discussion of each separate complaint is 
what I am now least capable of doing, and in general I do not 
want to engage with you in the art of abstract argument, because 
in that case I should first of all have to study the terminology 
before I could as much as penetrate into the sanctum, and I am 
too old for that. 

All right, if your conscience modestly harmonises with your 
philosophy and is compatible with it. 

Only on one point, of course, all transcendentalism is of no avail, 
and on that you have very wisely found fit to observe an 
aristocratic silence; I am referring to the paltry matter of money, 
the value of which for the father of a family you still do not seem 
to recognise, but 1 do all the more, and I do not deny that at 
times I reproach myself with having left you all too loose a rein in 
this respect. Thus we are now in the fourth month of the law year 
and you have already drawn 280 talers. I have not yet earned that 
much this winter. 

But you are wrong in saying or imputing that I misjudge or 
misunderstand you. Neither the one nor the other. I give full 
credit to your heart, to your morality. Already in the first year of 
your legal career I gave you irrefutable proof of this by not even 
demanding an explanation in regard to a very obscure matter, 
even though it was very problematic. — Only real faith in your 
high morality could make this possible, and thank heaven I have 
not gone back on it. — But that does not make me blind, and it is 
only because 1 am tired that I lay down my arms. But always 
believe, and never doubt, that you have the innermost place in my 
heart and that you are one of the most powerful levers in my life. 

Your latest decision is worthy of the highest praise and well 
considered, wise and commendable, and if you carry out what you 
have promised, it will probably bear the best fruits. And rest 
assured that it is not only you who are making a big sacrifice. The 
same applies to all of us, but reason must triumph. 

I am exhausted, dear Karl, and must close. I regret that 1 have 
not been able to write as I wanted to. I would have Uked to 
embrace you with all my heart, but my still poor condition makes 
it impossible. 
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Your last proposal concerning me has great difficulties. What 
rights can I bring to bear? What support have I? 

Your faithful father 

Marx 


[Postscript by Marx’s mother] 

Dear beloved Carl, 

For your sake your dear father has for the first time undertaken 
the effort of writing to you. Good father is very weak, God grant 
that he may soon regain his strength. I am still in good health, 
dear Carl, and I am resigned to my situation and calm. Dear 
Jenny behaves as a loving child towards her parents, takes an 
intimate part in everything and often cheers us up by her loving 
childlike disposition, which still manages to find a bright side to 
everything. Write to me, dear Carl, about what has been the 
matter with you and whether you are quite well again. I am the 
one most dissatisfied that you are not to come during Easter; I let 
feeling go before reason and I regret, dear Carl, that you are too 
reasonable. You must not take my letter as the measure of my 
profound love; there are times when one feels much and can say 
little. So good-bye, dear Carl, write soon to your good father, and 
that will certainly help towards his speedy recovery. 

Your ever loving mother 

Henriette Marx 


[Postscript by Marx’s sister Sophie] 


You will be glad, dear Karl, to hear from Father; my long 
letter now appears to me so unimportant that I do not know 
whether I should enclose it, since I fear that it might not be worth 


the cost of carriage. 

Dear Father is getting better; it is high time too. He will swn 
have been in bed for eight weeks, and he only got up for the fim 
time a few days ago so that the bedroom could be aired. To<tey he 
made a great effort to write a few lines to you in a sh^y hand. 
Poor Father is now very impatient, and no wonder: the whole 
winter he has been behindhand with busings matters, and the 
need is now four times as great as before. I sing to him daily and 
also read to him. Do send me at last the romance you have so long 
promised me. Write at once, it wiU be a pleasant distraction for us 
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all. Karoline is not well, and Louise is also in bed; in all probability 
she has scarlet fever. Emilie keeps cheerful and in gc^ spirits, 
and Jette* is not exactly in the most amiable humour. 

First published in: Marx/Engels, Gssamt- Printed according to the original 

autgabit Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 Published in English for the first 

time 


POSTSCRIPT BY HEINRICH MARX 
TO HENRIETTE MARX'S LETTER 
TO KARL MARX IN BERLIN*®^ 


[February 15-16, 1838] 


Dear Karl, 

I send you a few words of greeting, I cannot do much yet. 

Your father 

Marx 


First published in: Marx/Engels, Cesamu Printed according to the original 

ausgahe, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, 1929 Published in English for the first 

time 


Kardkie, Louise, EmtHe and Henriette are Mane's sisters.-^ Ed. 



JENNY VON WESTPHALEN TO KARL MARX 

IN BERUN**®* 


Trier [1839-401 

My dear and only beloved, 

Sweetheart, are you no longer angry with me, and also not 
worried about me? I was so very upset when I last wrote, and in 
such moments I see everything still much blacker and more 
terrible than it actuaUy is. Forgive me, one and only beloved, for 
cauring you such anxiety, but I was shattered by your doubt of my 
love and faithfulness. TeU me, Karl, how could you do that, how 
could you set it down so dryly in writing to me, express a 
suspicion merely because 1 was silent somewhat longer than usual, 
kept longer to myself the sorrow I felt over your letter, over 
Edgar, indeed over so much that filled my soul with unspeakable 
misery. I did it only to spare you, and to save myself from 
becoming upset, a consideration which I owe indeed to you and to 
my family. 

Oh, Karl, how little you know me, how little you appreciate my 
position, and how little you feel where my grief lies, where my 
heart bleeds. A girl’s love is different from that of a man, it cannot 
but be different. A girl, of course, cannot give a man anything but 
love and herself and her person, just as she is, quite undivided 
and for ever. In ordinary circumstances, too, the girl must find 
her complete satisfaction in the man’s bve, she must forget 
everything in love. But, Karl, think of my position, you have no 
regard for me, you do not trust me. And that I am not capable of 
retaining your present romantic youthfiil love, I have known from 

• Nmc to Edgar von Westi^alen: "My dear Edgar, plea»e be lo good as to take 
diarge of thia letter for me and I shatt be ready to act ai a metiei^fer dE love for 

you at any tune.” — Ed. 
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the beginning, and deeply felt, long before it was explained to me 
so coldly and wisely and reasonably. Oh, Karl, what makes me 
miserable is than what would fill any other girl with inexpressible 
delight — your beautiful, touching, passionate love, the indescriba- 
bly beautiful things you say about it, the inspiring creations of 
your imagination — all this only causes me anxietv and often 
reduces me to despair. The more I were to surrender myself to 
happiness, the more frightful would my fate be if your ardent love 
were to cease and you became cold and withdrawn. 

You see, Karl, concern over the permanence of your love robs 
me of all enjoyment. I cannot so fully rejoice at your love, because 
I no longer believe myself assured of it; nothing more terrible 
could happen to me than that. You see, Karl, that is why I am not 
so wholly thankful for, so wholly enchanted by your love, as it 
really deserves. That is why I often remind you of external 
matters, of life and reality, instead of clinging whoUy, as you can 
do so well, to the world of love, to absorption in it and to a h^her, 
dearer, spiritual unity with you, and in it forgetting everydiing 
else, finding solace and happiness in that alone. Karl, if you could 
only sense my misery you would be milder towards me and not see 
hideous prose and mediocrity everywhere, not perceive every- 
where want of true love and depth of feeling. 

Oh, Karl, if only I could rest safe in your love, my head would 
not bum so, my heart would not hurt and bleed so. If only I could 
rest safe for ever in your heart, Karl, God knows my soul would 
not think of life and cold prose. But, my angel, you have no 
regard for me, you do not trust me, and your love, for which I 
would sacrifice everything, everything, I cannot keep fresh and 
young. In that thought lies death; once you apprehend it in my 
soul, you will have greater conaderation for me when 1 long for 
consolation that lies outside your love. I feel so completely how 
right you are in everything, but think also of my situation, my 
inclination to sad thoughts, just think properly over all that as it is, 
and you will no longer be so hard towards me. If only you could 
be a girl for a little while and, moreover, such a peculiar one as I 
am. 

So, sweetheart, since your last letter I have tortured myself with 
the fear that for my sake you could become embroiled in a tjuarrel 
and then in a duel. Day and night I saw you wounded, bleeding 
and ill, and, Karl, to teU you the whcde truth, I was not altt^ether 
unhappy in this thought: for 1 vividly imagined that you had lost 
your tight hand, and, Karl, I was in a stpate of rapture, of bliss, 
because of that. You see, sweetheart, I thought that in tkat case I 
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could really become quite indispensable to you, you would then 
always keep me with you and love me. 1 also thought that then 1 
could write down all your dear, heavenly ideas and be really useful 
to you. All this I imagined so naturally and vividly that in my 
thoughts I continually heard your dear voice, your dear words 
poured down on me and I listened to every one of them and 
carefully preserved them for other people. You see, I am always 
picturing such things to myself, but then I am happy, for then I 
am with you, yours, wholly yours. If I could only believe that to be 
possible, I would be quite satisfied. Dear and only beloved, write 
to me soon and tell me that you are well and that you love me 
always. But, dear Karl, I must once more talk to you a little 
seriously. Tell me, how could you doubt my faithfulness to you? 
Oh, Karl, to let you be eclipsed by someone else, not as if I failed 
to recognise the excellent qualities in other people and regarded 
you as unsurpassable, but, Karl, I love you indeed so inexpressibly, 
how could I find anything even at all worthy of love in someone 
else? Oh, dear Karl, I have never, never been wanting in any way 
towards you, yet all the same you do not trust me. But it is curious 
that precisely someone was mentioned to you who has hardly ever 
been seen in Trier, who cannot be known at all, w:hereas I have 
been often and much seen engaged in Kvely and cheerful 
conversation in society with all kinds of men. I can often be quite 
cheerful and teasing, I can often joke and carry on a lively 
conversation with absolute strangers, things that I cannot do with 
you. You see, Karl, I could chat and converse with anyone, but as 
soon as you merely look at me, I cannot say a word for 
nervousness, the blood stops flowing in my veins and my soul 


trembles. ^ , , . . • i 

Often when I thus suddenly think of you I am dumbstncken 

and overpowered with emotion so that not for anything in t e 
worid could I utter a word. Oh, I don’t know how it happens, but 
I get such a queer feeling when I think of you, and I don t think 
of you on isolated and special occasions; no, my .whole life and 
being are but one thought of you. Often things occur to me th^ 
you have said to me or asked me about, and then I am earned 
away by indescribably marvellous sensations. And, Karl, when you 
kissed me, and pressed me to you and held me fast, and I could 
no longer breathe for fear and trembling, and you looked at me 
so peculiarly, so softly, oh, sweetheart, you do not know the way 
you have often looked at me. If you only knew, d«r Karl, what a 
peculiar feeUng I have, I really carinot de^iibe to you. I 
sometimes think to myself, too, how nice it will be when at last 
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am with you always and you call me your little wife. Surely, 
sweetheart, then I shall be able to tell you all that I think, then 
one would no longer feel so horribly shy as at present. Dear Karl, 
it is so lovely to have such a sweetheart. If you only knew what it is 
Hke, you would not believe that 1 could ever love anyone else. 
You, dear sweetheart, certainly do not remember all the many 
things you have said to me, when I come to think of it. Once you 
said something so nice to me that one can only say when one is 
totally in love and thinks one’s beloved completely at one with 
oneself. You have often said something so lovely, dear Karl, do 
you remember? If I had to tell you exactly everything I have been 
thinking — and, my dear rogue, you certainly think I have told 
you everything already, but you are very much mistaken — when I 
am no longer your sweetheart, I shall tell you also what one only 
says when one belongs wholly to one’s beloved. Surely, dear Karl, 
you wiU then also teU me everything and will again look at me so 
lovingly. That was the most beauti^l thing in the world for me. 
Oh, my darling, how you looked at me the first time like that and 
then quickly Imked away, and then looked at me again, and I did 
the same, until at last we looked at each other for quite a long 
time and very deeply, and could no longer look away. Dearest one, 
do not be angry with me any more and write tb me also a little 
tenderly, I am so happy then. And do not be so much concerned 
about my health. I often imagine it to be worse than it is. I really 
do feel better now Aan for a long time past I have also stopped taking 
medicine and my appetite, too, is again very good. I walk a lot in 
Wettendorf s garden and am quite industrious the whole day long. 
But, unfortunately, I can’t read anything. If I only knew of a book 
which I could understand properly and which could divert me a 
little. I often take an hour to read one page and still do not 
understand anything. To be sure, sweetheart, I can catch up again 
even if I get a little behind at present, you will help me to go 
forward again, and I am quick in grasping things too. Perhaps you 
know of some book, but it must be quite a special kind, a bit 
learned so t^iat I do not understand everything, but still manage to 
understand something as if through a fog, a bit such as not eve- 
ryone Ukes to read; and also no fairy-tales, and no poetry, I can’t 
bear it. I think it would do me a lot of good if I exercised my mind 
a bit. Working with one’s hands leaves too much scope to the mind. 
Dear Karl, oniy keep well for my sake. The funny little dear is already 
living somewhere else. I am very glad at the change in your.... 


Pul^shed for the first time 


Printed according to the original 



RECORD SHEET FILLED IN BY MARX“» 


FREDERICK WILLIAM UNIVERSITY IN BERLIN 
Record Sheet 

Student of law K. H. Marx from Trier 

Has taken here No. of Questor's Lecturer's testi- 

the foUowing with attendance remark mony on attendance 
lectures Hst regarding fee at lectures 


Winter 

Private lectures 

1) Pandects Prof. Dr. v. 

Savigny 

2) Criminal Dr. Prof. 

Law Cans 

3) AtOhropology Dr. Prof. 

Steffens 


Summer 

Private lectures 

1) Ecclesiastical 
law with Dr. 

Prof. Heffter Heffter 

2) Civil procedure 
with Dr. Prof. 

Heffter Heffter 

Public lecture 

3) Prussian civil 
procedure 
with Dr. Prof. 

Heffter 


I. 1836/37 

1. paid diligent 

V. Savigny 
g 14/3. 37 

2. ditto ' n exceptionally 

of diligent. Cans 
17/3. 37 

3. ditto diligent. 

. Steffens 
18/3. 37 

Wittenberg Corresponds to 
24/1. 41 the original. 

Wittenberg 
Berlin 
9/3. 41 

n 11. 1837 
1. paid \ 


2. ditto diligent 
12/[...]37 


3. public ) 
2/5. 37 
Wittenberg 
24/1. 41 
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Has Uken here 
the following with 
lectures 


No. of Questor's Lecturer’s tcsti- 
attendance remark mony on attendance 
list regarding fee at lectures 


Winter term III. 1857/38 

Criminal legal 

procedure paid diligent [...] 

with Dr. Prof. 10/11.37 [...] 

Heffter Heffter Wittenberg Heffter 

24/1. 41 


Summer term IV. 1838 


1) Logic 

1. paid 

extremely dili- 

with Dr. Prof. 


gent attendance 

Gabler 

2. ditto 

9/8. 38 

Gabler 

2) Geography 
with Dr. Prof. 

Ritter 

3) Prussian law 

3. ditto 

exceptionally 

with Dr. Prof. 

Wittenberg 

diligent 

Gans 

19/5. 38 

7/8. 38 Gans 
p. j. copy 
Wittenberg 

9/3. 41 


Winter term V. 1838/39 

Inheritance law 

with Dr. Prof. paid 

Rudorff Rudorff Wittenberg 

10/12. 38 
Summer term VI. 1839 

Isaiah 

with Licentiate remitted 

Bauer by authorisa- 

tion 


diligent 8/3 
Rudorff 


attended as 
per appended 
certificate 


Iphigenie in 
Aulis 

by Euripides 


PubHthed for th« first time 


Term VII 

public diligent 

Wittenberg attendance 
28/1. 41 attested 

Berlin, 23/3. 40 
Geppert, Dr. Ph. 

Printed according to the oiiginal 
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AUCTORITATS 

mw LmrERARUlU universttati 

FERDINANDO I 

INPERATORE ROMANO GERMANICO 

ANNO MOtVIl CONCESSA 

CISMIIITISSIMMI AVfnaiS 

8 BRENISS 1M0 RVM 
MAENI mJClS ET BUCUM SAXONIAE 
NUTRITORVM ACADEMIAE IBNENSIS 

MGNIFICENnSRINORlIM 

RECTORE ACADEMIAE NAGXIFICENTISSIMO 

AUCUSTO £T POTCNTlSSiMO FRINriK AC DOMINO 

CAROLO FRIDERIOO 

NACNO BUCK RAtCONUB VIWARIfttSIUn Affit 1BC«ACBMSltin miWt'irB LANBSHAVIB THtIBINCIAK 
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CAROLO FRIDERICO BACHNANNO 

BocToat 
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Karl Marx’s Doctor’s Diploma 




LEAVING CERTIFICATE 
FROM BERLIN UNIVERSITY «® 


To No. 26 

We, the Rector and Senate 
of the Royal Frederick William University 
in Berlin, 

testify by this leaving certificate that Herr Carl Heinrich Marx, 
bom in Trier, son of the barrister Marx there deceased, already of 
age, prepared for academic studies at the gymnasium in Trier, was 
matriculated here on October 22, 1836, on the basis of the 
certificate of maturity of the above-mentioned gymnasium and of 
the certificate of release of the University in Bonn, has been here 
since then as a student until the end of the winter term 1840/41, 
and has applied himself to the study of jurispmdence. 

During this stay at our University, according to the certificates 
submitted to us, he has attended the lectures listed below: 

L In the winter term 1836/37 

1. Pandects with Herr Professor v. Sovigny, diligent. 

2. Criminal law ” ” ” Gons, exceptionally 

diligent. 

8. Anthropology ” ” ” Ste//ms, diligent. 

11. In the summer term 1837 

1. Ecclesiastical law 

2. Common German cml 
procedure 

3. Prussian dvil procedure 

III. In the winter term 1837/38 

1. Cr iminal legal procedure with Herr Professor Heffter, difigent. 


► with Herr Professor Heffter, diligent. 

4 


24-194 
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IV. In the summer term 1838 

1. Logic with Herr Professor Gabler, extremely diligent. 

2. General geography with Herr Professor Ritter, attended. 

S. Prussian law *• •• ” Gons, exception- 

ally diligent. 


V. In the winter term 1838/39 

1. Inheritance law with Herr Professor Rudorff, diligent. 

VI. In the summer term 1839 
I. Isaiah with Herr Licentiate Bauer, attended. 


VII and VIII. In the mnter term 1839/40 
and summer term 1840, none 

IX. In the winter term 1840/41 
1. Euripides with Herr Dr. Geppert, diligent. 

V. Medem 
23.3.41 

In regard to his behaviour at the University here, there is 
nothing specially disadvantageous to note from the point of view 
of discipline, and from the economic point of view only that on 
several occasions he has been the object of proceedings for debt. 

He has not hitherto been charged with participating in forbid- 
den associations among students at this University. 

In witness thereof, mis certificate has been drawn up under the 
seal of the University and signed with their own hand by the 
Rector pro tern and by the Judge, and also by the present Deans 
of the Faculties of Law and Philosophy. 

Berlin, March 30, 1841 

Lichtenstein. Krause. LancizoUe. Zumpt. 

Witnessed by the Deputy Royal Governmental Plenipotentiaries 
Lichtenstein. Krause. 


First pubfished in the yearty ArAiv fir dit 
CtsAidUt dts Sotialimvs und der AtbtUtr- 
bewegwig, 1086 


Printed according to the original 
PubEshed in English for the first 
tune 



RECOMMENDATORY REFERENCE 
ON THE DISSERTATION 
OF KARL MARX*" 


Senior Venerande, 

Assessores Gravissimi, 

I present to you hereby a very worthy candidate in Herr Carl 
Heinrich Marx from Trier. He has sent in 1) A written request, (sub. 
Ht. a.) 2) Two university certificates on his academic studies in 
Bonn and Berlin, (lit. b. and c.) The disciplinary offences therein, 
noted can be disregarded by us. 3) A written request in Latin, 
curriculum vitae, and specimen; On Ae Difference Between Ae 
Democritean and Epicurean Philosophy of Nature, together with a 
certificate on authorship written in Latin, (lit. d.) 4) 12 Friedr. 
d’or, the excess of which will be returned to the candidate. The 
specimen testifies to intelligence and perspicacity as much as to 
erudition, for which reason I regard the candidate as pre- 
eminently worthy. Since, according to his German letter, he 
desires to receive only the degree of Doctor, it is clear that it is 
merely an error due to lack of acqutdntance with the statutes of 
the faculty that in the Latin letter he speaks of the degree of 
Magister. He probably thought that the two belong together. I am 
convinced that only a clarification of this point is needed in order 
to satisfy him. 

Requesting your wise decision. 

Most respectfully. 

Dr. Carl Friedrich Bachmann 
pro tern Dean 


Jena, April IS, 1841 


24 * 
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Ordinis phUosophonim Decane maxime spectabOis 
As Your Spectabilitat 

Luden 
F. Hand 
E. ReitAM 
Dobereiner 
J. F. Fries 
GoetUing 
Schulze 

First publuhed in the yeariy Archiv fSr dit Printed according to the original 
Geschiehle dts Sozialismus und dtr AtbeiUr- Published in English for the first 
btwtgumg, 1926 6me 



JENNY VON WESTPHALEN TO KARL MARX 

IN BONN 


[Trier, August 10, 1841] 

My little wild boar. 

How glad I am that you are happy, and that my letter made you 
cheerful, and that you are longing for me, and that you are living 
in wallpapered rooms, and that you drank champagne in Cologne, 
and that there are Hegel clubs there, and that you have been 
dreaming, and that, in short, you are mine, my own sweetheart, 
my dear wild boar. But for all that there is one thing I miss; you 
could have praised me a little for my Greek, and you could have 
devoted a little laudatory article to my erudition. But that is just 
like you, you Hegeling gentlemen,^’^ you don’t recognise anything, 
be it the height of exceUence, if it is not exactly according to your 
view, and so I must be modest and rest on my own laurels. Yes, 
sweetheart, 1 have still to rest, alas, and indeed on a feather bed and 
pillows, and even this little letter is being sent out into the 
world from my little bed. 

On Sunday I ventured on a bold excursion into the front 
rooms — but it proved bad for me and now I have to do penance 
again for it. Schleicher told me just now that he has had a letter 
from a young revolutionary, but that the latter is greatly mistaken 
in his judgment of his countrymen. He does not think he can 
procure either shares or anything else. Ah, dear, dear sweetheart, 
now you gtt yourself invt^ed in politics too. That is indeed the 
most risky thing of all. Dear little Karl, just remember always that 
here at home you have a sweetheart who is hoping and suffering 
and is wholly dependent on your fate. Dear, dear sweetheart, how 
I wish I could only see you t^ain. 
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Unfortunately, 1 cannot and may not fix the day as yet. Before I 
feel quite well again, I shall not get permission to travel. But I am 
staying put this week. Otherwise our dear synopticist* may finally 
depart and I should not have seen the worthy man. This morning 
quite early I studied in the Augsburg newspaper three Hegelian 
articles and the announcement of Bruno's bookl 

Properly speaking, dear sweetheart, I ought now to say vale 
faveque^ to you, for you only asked me for a couple of lines and 
the page is already filled almost to the end. But today I do not 
want to keep so stricdy to the letter of the law and I intend to 
stretch the Unes asked for to as many pages. And it is true, is it 
not, sweetheart, that you will not be angry with your little Jenny 
on that account, and as for the content itself, you should bear 
firmly in mind that only a knave gives more than he has. Today 
my buzzing, whirring little head is quite pitiably empty and it has 
hardly anything in it but wheels and clappers and mills. The 
thoughts have all gone, but on the other hand, my little heart is so 
full, so overflowing with love and yearning and ardent longing for 
you, my infinitely loved one. 

In the meantime have you not received a letter written in pencil 
sent through Vauban? Perhaps, the intermediary is no longer any 
good, and in future I must address the letters directly to my lord 
and master. 

Commodore Napier has just passed by in his white cloak. One's 
poor senses fail one at the sight. It strikes me as just like the 
wolves' ravine in the Freischvz, when suddenly the wild army and all 
the curious fantastic forms pass through it. Only on the 
miserable little stage of our theatre one always saw the wires to 
which the eagles and owls and crocodiles were fastened — in this 
case the mechanism is merely of a somewhat different kind. 

Tomorrow, for the first time. Father*" will be allowed out of his 
constrained position and seated on a chair. He is rather discour- 
aged by the very slow progress of his recovery, but he vigorously 
issues his orders without pause, and it will not be long before he is 
awarded the grand cross of the order of commanders. 

If I were not lying here so miserably, I would soon be packing 
my baff. Everything is ready. Frocks and collars and bonnets are in 
beautiml order and only the wearer is not in the right condition. 
Oh, dear est one, how I keep thinking of you and your love during 

” Bruno Bauer. — Ed, 

^ Good-bye and be devoted to me. — Ed. 

*" Ludwig von Westf^aien. — Ed, 
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my sleepless nights, how often have I prayed for you, blessed you 
and implored blessings for you, and how sweetly I have then often 
dreamed of all the bliss that has been and will be.— This evening 
Haizinger is acting in Bonn, Will you go there? I have seen her as 
Donna Diana. 

Dearest Karl, I should like to say a lot more to you, all that 
remains to be said — but Mother* will not tolerate it any 
longer — she will take away my pen and I shaQ not be able even to 
express my most ardent, loving greetings. Just a kiss on each 
finger and then away into the distance. Fly away, fly to my Karl, 
and press as warmly on his lips as you were warm and tender 
when starting out towards them; and then cease to be dumb 
messengers of love and whisper to him aU the tiny, sweet, secret 
expressions of love that love gives you — tell him everything — but, 
no, leave something over for your mistress. 

Farewell, one and only beloved. 

I cannot write any more, or my head will be all in a whirl [...]'* 
you know, and quadrupedarite putrem sonitu,‘ etc., etc. — Adieu, you 
dear little man of the railways. Adieu, my dear little man. — It is 
certain, isn’t it, that I can marry you? 

Adieu, adieu, my sweetheart. 


Rrst published in: Marx/Engels, Werke, Printed according to the original 

Erganzungsband, Enter Ted, Berlin, 1968 Published in English for the first 

time 


• Caroline von Wefttphalen. — Ed, 

^ Here there are three incorrectly written Latin words which do not make 
^^TTie four-footed clanging of hooves (Virgil, Aifmd, VIII, 596),— 



COLOGNE CITIZENS’ PETITION 
FOR THE CONTINUANCE 
OF THE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG'*'* 


Cologne, February 1843 

Most excellent, most powerful King, 

Most gracious King and Lord, 

Scarcely a year has elapsed since Your Majesty by Your 
memorable, royal, free decision released the press from the 
oppressive shackles in which it had been laid by unfortunate 
circumstances. Every citizen inspired by a genuine feeling of 
freedom and patriotism looked with redoubled confidence to the 
present and the immediate future, in which public opinion with its 
manifold convictions and deep-seated contradictions has acquired 
appropriate organs of the press, and by means of ever more 
thorough development and ever-renewed justification of its own 
content will refine itself until it reaches that purity, clarity and 
resoluteness by which it offers the richest, surest and most 
vivifying source of national legislation. The Rhinelander in par- 
ticular, Your Majesty, was filled with the most noble joy when he 
saw that free, public utterance — whose high value and inner 
worth he had come to appreciate so thoroughly in his judicial 
system — had at least been given an opening also in other areas of 
state life, where the need for it is greatest, in the sphere of 
politkal conviction, which is the most essential element of state 
Me, and in vdikh morality is of the highest significance. 

TTiat confidence and this joy were, we say frankly, most 
painfully affected by the news of the measures decided upon 
against t he Rhmische Zeitut^. Participating directly in the upsui^e 

' Added in a different handwriting at the top of the page: “To Kfimtuar of 
State. Count von Aniim. Beilin. March 5. 1B49.”— £d. 
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of public life evoked by Your Majesty’s accession to the throne, 
that newspaper developed its conception of state affairs at all 
events with uncompromising consistency, and indeed was not seldom 
bluntly outspoken. One may favour the political views of 
this newspaper, one may, like many of the undersigned, not share 
them, one may indeed be definitely hostile to them, in any case, 
the true friend of an efficient and free state life must sincerely 
regret the blow that has befallen this newspaper. By the suppres- 
sion of this one newspaper alone, the entire press of the 
Fatherland is deprived of that independence which, as it is the 
foundation of all moral relationships, is also absolutely essential 
for a principled discussion of specific state affairs, and without 
which neither outstanding talent nor firm character can be applied 
to political literature. 

The undersigned citizens of Cologne, in whose midst the 
threatened newspaper found its origin, feel themselves above all 
obliged and impelled to express frankly to Your Majesty, whom 
they have learnt to honour as the mightiest protector of free 
speech, their feeling of pain at the decreed suppression and to 
submit before the steps of the throne the most humble request: 

That Your Majesty will most graciously order that the measures 
projected against the Rheinische Zeitung by the high censorship 
authorities on January 21 of this year shall be annulled and that 
this newspaper shall continue to exist without any restriction of 
the freedom hitherto accorded to our domestic press in general by 
Your Majesty yourself. 

We remain most humble and obedient subjects of Your Majesty, 
loyal citizens of Cologne 

[signatures follow]* 

First pubHshed in RhHnische Briefe und Printed according to the original 
AkknzurGmhkhtederpolitischenBewigung Published in Engfish for the first 
1830-1850, 1. Bd., Essen. 1919 ^me 


Among the signatures in Marx’s hand: Marx, Doctor.” — Ed, 



MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS 
OF THE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG 
FEBRUARY 12, 1843 


Proceedings of Ae Extraordinary General Meeting 
of February 12, 1843 


Present: 

Hen- 


responsible editor 
managers 


Renard, 

G. Jung 
D. Oppenheim 
Dr. Fay, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
” Claessen 

„ jhome members of the Board of Directors 


Assessor Burgers 

} member, of the Board of Director, 

Dr. Marx 
Herr H. Kamp 
Herr Karl Stein 

” Leist, Councillor of the Court of Appeal 
” J. J. von Rath 
” Dr. D'Ester 

” Dr. Haass 

” A. W. Esch 

” A. Oppenheim 

” G. Mallinckrodt 

” F. G. Heuser 

” J. Mulhens 

” Plassmann 
” Ph. Engels 
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Herr K. Heinzen 

” L. Camphausen 

” Georg Heuser 

” Kaumiann 

” J. Herstatt 

” J. Boisseree 

” W. Boisseree 

*’ Boismard 

” S. B. Cohen 

” J. De Jonge 

” Christians von Overath 

” J. W. Dietz 

’’ Kuhn 

*’ Karl Engels 

” Kuh 

" T. Gobbels 

” J. Horst 

” von Hontheim 

” J. Herrmanns 

” H. Hellwitz (represented by L. Herz) 

” F. Bloemer, lawyer (represented by Ref. Scherer) 

” W. Kuhn 

” M. Morel 

” J. Muher 

" A. Ochse-Stem 

” B. Reichard 

” J. P. von Rath 

” J. Ritter 

” C. Reimbold 

" A. Rogge 

” J. B. Rick, on his own behalf and representing noury 

Bendermacher 

" Dr. Stucke, representing C. Baumdahl 

” J. F. Sehlmeyer 

" SeUgmann, lawyer 

’* V. ViU 

” E. Vahrenkamp 

” Ch. Welker 

” A. Zuntz-Bonn 
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The Chairman of the Board of Directors, Herr Fay, opened the 
meeting with a speech in which he stated that the .ministerial edict 
which was the occasion for the present meeting was an outcome of 
the conflict of principles between the bureaucratic state authorities 
and public opinion. The people demand to share in legislation, on 
the strength of laws and promises, on the strength of the past 
period from 1807 to 1815, and of the hopes and wishes newly 
awakened at the beginning of the rule of Frederick William IV. 
This friction between the people and the state authority is 
manifested in the press, and the ministerial edict is directed 
against this manifestation in general. 

Herr Oppenheim stressed that the ban on the Rheinisdu Zeitur^ 
seemed completely unjustified, since prior to November 12 last 
year there had been no warning, indeed not the slightest indica- 
tion of anything of the kind. Herr Oppenheim then read out the 
edict of Oberprasident Herr Schaper of November 12, as well as 
the further notifications made through Prasident Herr Gerlach in 
accordance with the instruction of the Oberprasidium and the 
subsequent reply of the responsible editor, Herr Renard,* and 
finally the petition of the last named to the Oberprasidium with 
the subsequent reply of the Oberprasident on November 19, 
1842.«« 

The editorial board made no reply to the last edict because it 
has always been, and still is, most firmly convinced of the falsity 
and illegality of the premises advanced by the Oberprasidium 
in connection with the permit granted to the Rheinisdie Zeitung. 

Herr Oppenheim then read out the order of Prasident Herr 
Gerlach of January 24 of this year, pointed out the illegality of the 
measures taken by the ministries, and left it to the discretion of 
the general meeting to discuss and adopt appropriate measures 
against this illegality. This* illegality itself was analysed in more 
detail in the- memorandum next read by Herr Dr. Claessen, for 
which purpose he quoted and elucidated the Cologne government 
order of November 17. 

Herr Fay invited the meeting to open the discussion and to 
adopt decisions, and he informed the meeting of a discussion 
which had taken place vnthin the Board of Directors, as a result of 
which the Board as a whole “put on record” the declaration which 
follows. 

Herr Dr. Haass opened the discusskm with the following 
statement: 


See this vtrfume, pp. 282-S5.— CcL 
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Ten days ago a number of shareholders met at the Bomel Hof 
and drafted a petition; I signed that petition and wish to know the 
result. 

Herr Oppenheim replied that the lists had not yet all been 
received. 

Herr Hontheim. We all aim to ensure that the Rkeinische ZeUung 
will be able to continue in existence. What measures should be 
adopted to ensure that the ministerial decision is retracted? The 
speaker does not wish to discuss the question of legality or 
illegality. Even if the edict of January 21 were rescinded, the 
Rkeinische Zeitung would still continue to appear disagreeable to 
the ministries. According to the existing laws, the permit that has 
been granted can always be withdrawn, and the ministries would 
certainly decide on such a withdrawal. The question arises whether 
steps in a sense conforming to the wishes of the ministry would be 
compatible with the honour of the shareholders. In the first place, 
this purpose might be achieved by the resignation of certain 
members of the Board of Directors, by the appointment of a new 
editorial board. The speaker does not want to dwell on the subject 
of trend, but says: “We have to dispute with a government 
authority and must keep to the legal standjpoint. Let a member of the 
Board of Directors state his opinion on how it would be 
possible to make to the ministry such concessions as would ensure 
a continuance.’* 

Herr Jung. We cannot very well know what concessions the 
ministry will demand. The Rkeinische ZeUung is a party which must 
be accepted freely and wholly. If we respond to the wishes of the 
ministry, we shall have to begin a new life in contradiction to the 
previous one, and only a few members of the Board would agree 
to that. A retraction of the ministerial edict could only be expected 
as a result of petitions from the whole province. 

Herr Marx believed the question could be clarified by reading 
the official article which follows, and he expressed his view that 
the trend would have to be altered if one wished to come to an 
understanding with the prevailing liberal sovereignty. 

Herr Claessen. I agree with the opinion of Herr Hontheim as 
regards the continuance of the newspaper, but do not believe that 
a change of editors would lead to the goal. Herr Hontheim has 
ackuQwledged that the ministerial rescript contains a formal 
defect. But he believes that it is possible for the minister to correct 
this defect at any time. The memorandum which I read out shows 
that the withdrawal of a permit which has been granted mtirely 
contradicts the spirit of Prussian legislation and the intentions of 
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His Majesty. His Majesty has stated that a consistent oppoution is 
permitted to exist. On behalf of the Board of Directors, gentle* 
men, I put the proposal to you that the memorandum which has 
just been read, supported by the petition which follow^, should be 
submitted to the supreme decision of His Royal Majesty. 

Herr Claessen then read the petition. 

I believe that 1 can assume, gentlemen, that your views, in 
regard to the point of law are in agreement with the motives of 
the memorandum. The only question, gentlemen, is whether other 
steps to preserve the Rheinische Zeitung ought to be decided upon. 

Herr Leist asked why the memorandum had not been sent in 
November. 

Herr Oppenheim replied that there had been no reason to 
believe that the censorship ministries would ever [require] such an 
assurance as a condition for discussing actually existing difficulties. 

Herr Burgers, I believe that I am expressing a general conviction 
when I say that the motive which guided us in founding the 
Rheinische Zeitung was to have an entirely independent newspaper. 

In order to ensure that independence, managers and a Board of 
Directors were elected by the shareholders. The trend represented 
by the managers and the Board, as pondered in their minds and 
felt in their hearts, had to be given expression. We decided to 
express and represent clearly and freely the principles we hold to 
be most exponent for the welfare of the Fatherland. These 
principles have come into conflict with the principles of the 
present government. This trend has resulted in the suppression of 
the newspaper by force. I now ask, will the original independent 
frame of mind of the company be maintained? Even if the 
majority does not agree with die way in which the trend is carried 
out, there will surely be no conflict over the guiding principle. 

Herr Kamp. If I have understood Herr Hontheim correctly, he 
believes that a discussion of legality or illegality could not yield any 
result. I share this view and am in favour of a petition to His 
Majesty. But I cannot say that I agree with the version which has 
just been proposed. It seems to me that the main question today is 
whether the shareholders approve the trend and. principles, in 
regard to content and form, which the Rheinische Zeitung has 
followed up to now. Mention was made earlier of the opposition 
press. I can conceive of such a press only in a constitutional state, 
and not in our monarchical state. We owe our freedoms to an act 
of grace, and if we use this freedom with moderation, our views 
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Zeitung, but censured its tone, form, blunt mode of expression. If 
the shareholders now approve the tone, it will have to be 
maintain ed. If they do not approve the form and tone, this 
disapproval will easily lead to a change that will please the 
ministers. 

We all desire a frank discussion of home and foreign affairs. Let 
the meeting only decide how this frank discussion should be 
understood. 

Jung. The general meeting has no right to criticise the form of 
frank discussion. The managers are the business leaders of the 
Rheinische Zeitung, The newspaper has prospered in its present 
form, it has gained a surprising number of readers with aston- 
ishing rapidity. That is the result of the work of the present 
leaders; hence from the commercial standpoint we certainly stand 
justified. However, I do not want in any way to reject a discussion 
of the trend. I repeat, gentlemen, our newspaper was and had to 
be a partisan newspaper, from the point of view both of conviction 
and of commercial interest. The result that has been achieved was 
possible only along the lines that were adopted. The Rheinis^e 
Zeitung has become the citadel of the liberal tendency in Germany. 
But without passion there can be no struggle. TTien no call, 
whether to go forward or back, is of any avail; in battle it is the 
moment that decides. Singly, gendemen, you cannot reproach us 
with anything. Either you reject us entirely, or you accept us. 

Herr Seligmann. The Rheinische Zeitung does not seek any 
finan rial gain, but Only to represent a definite trend. Hence the 
meeting is entitled to ask the managers: Have you represented our 

trends? , , . 

The Leiptiger Zeitung, gendemen, has been suppressed by an 
order of His Majesty.**’ How much more is the suppression of the 
Rheinische Zeitung bound to have taken place with the agreement 

of His Majesty. , 

Under these circumstances, I do not expect any success from a 

^*teU you frankly that it is my conviction that the Rheinische 
Zeitung has not been in accord with the just demands of the state 
authority. We must now retreat within the bounds mark^ out for 
us by the state. Proceeding from this standpoint we cm then ctom 
the right to further development. Since in figh^g for prmaples 
we have failed to take account of the obtaining situation, me 
general meeting today must demand from the m^^crs tha they 
return to within the bounds set to free discusaon by the authority. 
If the present managers do not want to do this, the general 
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meeting must dect new managers. We must promise here to 
return to the drove-mentioned bounds in order to ensure the 
continuance of the newspaper. 

Herr Oppenheim. We all want, if possible, to ward off the blow 
struck at the Wteinischt Zeitung. According to the express wording 
of the Statute, we are not oititled today to criticise the trend of 
the Rheinisdu ZtUut^. The sharehoMos have renounced the right 
to determine the trend. The general meeting is empowered only 
to renew the Board of Directors. Even the most zealous supporters 
of the Rheinische ZeUung will surely admit that at times the form 
has been somewhat blunt and has given offence in Beilin. The 
proposal of the last speaker would result in the dissolution of 

the company. It seems to me that we can and must modify 
the petition. If the sword of authority is directed against us, we 
must submit. Let us acknowledge on the steps of the throne 
that we shareholders do not approve the somewhat blunt char- 
acter of the newspaper, but that we claim for ourselves the 
rights that exist, and on this basis request His Majesty to lift 
the ban. 

It can surely be presumed that such a petition will secure the 
desired decision. 

We can indeed safely expect that the managers and the Board 
will in future avcnd bluntness. 

Herr Mulhens. I must insist that the company should declare 
whether it screes with the trend of the newspaper and the form in 
which it is carried out. Only then will it be possible to draft a 
petition in a particular spirit. 

Herr Oppenheim. How can we decide on the trend by a 
majority vote? The mans^ers and the Board of Directors can 
reject such a decision. But what would a disapproval of the 
present trend lead to? The present Rheinische Zeitung would perish 
and another newspaper quite alien to the present so successful one 
would take its place. 

The question now is what wisdom dicutes in order to ensure 
continuance. 

Herr Mulhens. I am firmly convinced that the resuk of a vote 
wiU be unanimous approval of the trend. Only the form can be a 
matter for dispute. 

Herr Leist. Is the editorial board stiU of the opinion that it is 
impos^k to make any change in the form? If it is, then I oppose 
my petiticm to His Majesty as a completdy usekss atm. 

It nmst surdy be pios^k for men who are confident of the 
truth of their convictions to express them in warm and persuasive 
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terms instead of caustic and sarcastic language. 1 do not fail to 
recognise the difficulty of modifying the language of certain 
personalities. 

Biergers, The view that the reason for the suppression of the 
Rheinisdis Zdtung is to be sought in its form seems to me 
erroneous. There is not a word of that in the ministerial edict. 
Quite different accusations are cast at us. One could presume thtu 
these principles were advanced merely as an excuse and that 
nevertheless the form was the real reason for the ban. But, 
unfortunately, everything that has taken place in the entire life of 
the state over the past year proves that the trend which has raised 
the Rheinische Zeitung as its standard is everywhere being consis- 
tently suppressed and reduced to silence. 1 am convinced that the 
ministerial edict must either meet with the complete disapproval of 
the King or the Rheinische Zeitung with its present principles must 
cease to exist. 

Burgers. Gentlemen, we are concerned for something higher 
than money. We have sought to assert a principle. This principle 
we cannot renounce. 

Haan. Whatever the views, in any case wisdom requires that the 
shareholders should censure the bluntness of form. 

Hontheim. .Herr Burgers has stated that it is not the form, but 
errors of trend, that the ministries condemn. We as shareholders 
have only two parties: the managers and Board of Directors and 
the ministries. Can these two parties unite without giving up 
something of their basic principles? The theme for this has been 
given by the proposal advanced by Dr. Claessen. Should the 
petition, as presented to us, be signed or should it perhaps be 
modified? 1 propose as an amendment that the shareholders 
intercede with the ministers to secure that the Rheinische Zeitung 
be allowed to continue to exist under the present double censor- 
ship for a further three months from April 1. 

Herr Camphausen. It will be inevitable to have to bring 
personal influence to bear in the Residency. Only in this way can 
we learn the demands of the ministry. 

Herr Mayer. The Board of Directors sees nothing offensive in 
adopting die wise course of disavowing the blunt tone of the 
Wuinisdu Zeitung. But how can we make an application for a 
further three months’ existence to the ministers whose edict has 
attacked our honour, our rights, in the severest possible way? In 
ks present shape, indeed, the R^nisdie Zeitung is so crippled that 
its continued existence in this shape can only destroy the 
reputatkm it once won. 
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Herr Haass. 1 repeat the question of a previous speaker 
whether the managers and members of the Board of Directors 
will not allow their view to be modified in any way by the clearly 
expressed opinimi of the general meeting. No sacrifice should be 
made that could threaten die honour of the leading persons. I am 
against any personal intervention in Berlin. Such a step would 
certainly be fruidess. The ministry will not accept instruction. The 
time is not yet ripe for that. 

Herr Kaufmann. We all want to preserve the newspaper. To 
blame the trend will get us nowhere. I should like justificatory 
grounds to be inserted in the petition. 

Herr Heinzen. I think that the company is in agreement on the 
following points: that the rights of the shareholders have been 
infringed by the ministerial edict, even if we do not approve the 
trend represented by the managers and the Board. The newspa- 

K r’s trend can be discussed at the next general meeting, which 
s to renew the Board of Directors. If we assume that the Board 
has done wrong, it will be a matter of offering the ministries 
guarantees now, and the prospect of these guarantees can be held 
out by reference to the forthcoming new elections. This is the sole 
guarantee we can offer. I propose that the following be inserted 
in today’s petition. 

Herr Seligmann. Gendemen, I propose that the plan of a 
petition to the King be dropped altogether, and that, instead of a 
direct petidon to the King, a petition be made to the censorship 
ministries and submitted through Herr von Gerlach. The censor- 
ship ministries will certainly not decide without previous consulta- 
don. If we keep to the regular procedure through the chain of 
instances, loss of time is inevitable. A direct peddon seems to me 
unconsdtudonal, because we would be bypassing the lower in- 
stances and applying at once to the highest instance. This 
unconsdtudonal step would offend the ministries. Therefore I 
propose that a peddon be made to those ministries, all the more 
because there is no hope that His Majesty will disapprove of the 
steps taken by his ministries. 

Herr Kamp. Let us consider first of all the competence and 
powers of the shareholders. We were told this morning that the 
diareholders have to decide only on the commercial circumstances 
of the company. Now the shareholders are being attributed 
further rights in accordance with the Statute. Let us first establish 
the rights of the shareholders. I move that a decision be taken 
whether the sharehcdders are authorised to adopt a decisicm on 
the trend of the newspaper. 
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Herr Oppenheim. The shareholders are entitled to draw up a 
petition in any sense they choose. If it is to be drawn up in a way 
that is incompatible with our honour, with our convictions, it 
cannot be demanded that we should sign it. It seems to me that 
from the standpoint of the shareholders’ interests the moment fpr 
a disapproving statement has been badly chosen. Although one 
may condemn the blunt form, one should bear in mind that 
the freer development of the press is still new, and that mistakes 
are inevitable in every new institution. 

Herr Haass. I should like to see no opposition between man- 
agers, Board of Directors and shareholders. Let us seek to 
bring about a development of all interests for the good of the 
institution. 

Herr Oppenheim. We are quite prepared to put the composi- 
tion of the petition in your hands, without thereby making you 
responsible for any action taken by the administration. 

Herr Leist. The rights of the shareholders have been conceived 
too narrowly. In accordance with the Statute, the general meeting 
has the right to judge the Board of Directors, and indirectly the 
managers. 

Herr Oppenheim. I did not want to deny the shareholders* 
right to criticise the administration, but I do deny their right to 
intervene in the measures of the administration. 

Herr Jung. The general meeting can very easily say in the 
petition that it wishes to use its influence with the editorial board 
in order to bring about a change in the sense desired by the 
ministry. 

Herr Kamip. For that very reason there must first be a decision 
on the powers of the general meeting. 

Herr Jung. The general meeting cannot compel the managers 
to conform to a particular trend. The general meeting can only 
exert its influence indirectly, through the election of the Board of 
Directors. 

Herr Claes^en. The managers have stated that they arc pre- 
pared to resign if the ministry demands concessions that are 
incompatible with their convictions, in the event of the general 
meeting approving these concessions. I permit myself to pro- 
pose the following amendment to the petition submitted this 
morning. 

Herr Haass. The general meaing is entitled to «press ap- 
proval or disapproval, and I mu^ speak out most definitely for the 
maintenance of this right. 

Herr Seligmann. Hitherto the Rheinische ZeUung has endeav^- 
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cured to spread constitutional ideas and to achieve participation of 
the masses in l^islation, and should the masses today have no 
right to exert influence? The administration is only a derivation 
of the will of the general meeting and this tvill can always be 
asserted. 

Herr Camphausen. I, too, believe that the managers and the 
Board have not had a sufficiently clear conception of their powers 
and those of the general meeting. I am of the opinion that the 
competence of the general meeting is far more extensive than the 
managers believe, but 1 do not attach any practical impor- 
tance to the question. If on some occasion a general meeting were 
to express disapproval, I believe the result would always be the 
same, whether its competence were disputed or not. The question 
will only be: Does the general meeting want to accept the petition 
with or without amendments? 

Herr von Hontheim. The right of the general meeting to take 
decisions cannot, I think, be disputed. In the Statute, of course, 
nothing is laid down about the trend, nothing as to whether the 
trend of the shareholders should be realised by the management. 
But such a premise is provided by the matter itself. I consider 
Herr Heinzen’s proposal the most suitable now for giving effect 
to the powers of the shareholders. Nevertheless that proposal 
seems to me impracticable because we shall hardly find new 
members for the Board of Directors. I repeat my proposal that the 
ministry should be asked to permit a three months* extension from 
April 1st, I think that the double censorship can be no obstacle 
whatever to the continued existence of the newspaper. 

Herr Fay. We have not assembled here in order to interpret the 
Statute. We have gathered here in order to decide on definite 
steps and measures. First of all then, I put the question: Should a 
petition be addressed directly to the King? 

The meeting unanimously replied to this question in the 
affirmative. 

Herr Fay. Should the memorandum read out today be sub- 
mitted along with the petition? 

By a majority vote the general meeting resolved to adopt the 
memorandum. 

Herr Fay. Should the petition be adopted in its present form, 
or should it be modified by amendments? 

The general meeting decided first of all to put to the vote the 
amendments raised in the discussion. 

In accordance with this decision, Herr Dr. Claessen proposed 
the following amendment. 
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By a majority vote, the general meeting approved the insertion 
of this amendment. 

Dr. Marx, Jung and Burgers opposed this amendment. 

Herr Kamp moved that the passage referring to the company’s 
considerable financial sacrifice be deleted. Herr Kamp abstained 
from voting on this amendment. 

Herr Fay then moved that the petition be voted on, inclusive of 
the amendment put forward. 

The general meeting decided by a majority vote to adopt the 
petition as thus modified. 

Herr Fay. Will the general meeting now express its opinion 
whether the petition should be presented personally to His 
Majesty by a deputation, or whether it should be sent through the 
post? Herr Fay moves that, in the event of the general meeting 
declaring for presentation by a deputation, a commission be 
elected to negotiate with the members of the company delegated 
to form the depuution. 

Herr Kamp has no hope of any success from the deputation. 

Herr Jung. I entirely agree with Herr Kamp. The ministry will 
demand concessions to which we cannot agree, and put 
forward greater demands to a deputation than if the matter were 
handled in a different way. 

Herr Claessen declares in favour of a deputation, since that 
would also settle the question of Herr Hontheim’s amendment 
concerning the request for a three months’ stay of execution. 

Herr von Rath declared for the deputation in order thereby to 
achieve at any rate an extension of the period. 

Herr Burgers. The reputation of the newspaper in the eyes of 
the public will certainly be endangered by a deputation. Opinion 
on the step taken by Herr Brockhaus* in Berlin is already a 
sufficient criterion in this respect. 

Herr von Hontheim moved that one of the friends of the 
Rheinische Zeitung be entrusted with the presentation of the 
petition in Berlin. 

Herr Camphausen. I do not share Herr Burgers’ view. More- 
over it does not seem to me necessary to endow the deputation 
with plenipotentiary powers. , , • * 

Herr vmi Hontheim. Everything will depend on the selectitm of 

*^HOT*Fay. I put it to the vote whether the petition should 
be presented by a deputation. 

• n»e nmutes book has here: (of the Lnpiigtr AUgmtint Zeiiung).—Ed. 
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Herr Haass supported the motion of Herr von Hontheim. 

Herr Jung. 1 do not regard it as a misfortune if the RheinUche 
Zeitung ceases on April 1, even if the ban is lifted later. The 
Rheinische Zeitung as such would then arise anew in its true nature 
and would certainly at once regain its readership. But it will 
surely lose its readers if it continues a drab and impotent 
vegetative existence dependent on gracious permission and a 
double censorship. 

Von Hontheim considered that it was a matter for the man- 
agers and the Board to decide whether to send a deputation or 
not, and also that the choice of the persons concerned should be 
left entirely to them. 

In the voting on whether a deputation should be appointed or 
not, 61 votes were cast for the appointment of a deputation, and 
53 votes against. Accordingly, it was decided by a majority vote to 
appoint a deputation. 

In accordance with this decision, the general meeting comnus- 
sioned the managers to send a deputation at the company’s cost. 
The managers accepted this commission with the reservation that 
they would send the petition in writing if they were unable to find 
a suitable deputation within the next eight days. 

Following this decision, the chairman, Herr Fay, declares 
today’s meeting closed. 

Cologne, February 12, 1843 


G. Mevissen, in charge of the minutes 

M. Kaufmann, K. Stucke, Wilhelm Boisseree, Heinzen, H. Haan, 
I. Burgers, G. Fay, G. Mallinckrodt 


First published in Rheinische Briefe und 
Akten lur Ges<hichU der polUischen Bewe- 
gung 1830-1850, I. Bd., Essen, 1919 


Printed according to the original 
Published in English for the first 
time 



HUMBLE PETITION FROM THE SHAREHOLDERS 
OF THE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG COMPANY 
FOR THE CONTINUANCE 
OF THE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG^'’^ 


Most excellent, most powerful King, 

Most gracious King and Lord, 

The High Royal Ministries in charge of censorship have or- 
dered, by a rescript of January 21 of this year, the closure as from 
April 1 of the Rheinische Zeitung, published here in Cologne, and 
thereby threatened with ruin a concern which was founded by the 
undersigned, not without a considerable financial sacrifice, in 
order first of all to meet an urgent need of their native city, but 
was also meant, with Your Majesty’s protection and trusting in 
Your Royal Majesty’s noble-minded intentions, to act as a free and 
independent mouthpiece of public opinion fearlessly and un- 
selfishly for the honour and interests of the Fatherland. 

The undersigned believe that they have proved in a memoran- 
dum, which they lay in the most profound submission on the steps 
of Your Majesty’s throne, that this decision of the high censorship 
authorities is impaired not only by a formal defect, but also that it 
is contrary both to the spirit of all previous legislation pertaining 
to the press and to Your Majesty’s lofty intentions. 

In order to meet the desires of the high censorship authorities. 
Your most humble subjects, the undersigned, will use the influ- 
ence accorded to them by the stipulations of the Statute which 
they humbly enclose to ensure that the tone of the newspaper is 
moderate and dignified and that every possible offence is avoided, 
and therefore they all the more confidently express the following 
most respectful request: 

May it please Your Royal Majesty, by rescinding the ministerial 
rescript issued by the High Ministries in charge of censorship on 
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January 21 of diis year, to order the unhindered continuance of 
the Rheinische Zeitung. 

We remain most humbly Your Majesty’s loyal subjects, the 
shareholders of the Wieinische Zeiiung ^mpany. 

G}logne 

February 12, 1843 

[Then follow the shareholders’ signatures]* ** 

Published in full for the first time Printed according to the original 

Published in English for the first 


* The following signatures are given in Mant*s hand: 

**Dr. Marx for himself and on behalf of: 

Dr. Schleicher, practising physician from Trier 
Dr. Vencelius, practising physician ditto 

Getto, merchant ditto 

Oentgen, landowner ditto 

Mittweg, lawyer ditto.”— Ed. 



JENNY VON WESTPHALEN TO KARL MARX 

IN COU)GNE 


[Kreuznach, March 1843] 

Although at the last conference of the two great powers 
nothing was stipulated on a certain point, nor any treaty con- 
cluded on the obligation of initiating a correspondence, and 
consequently no external means of compulsion exist, nevertheless 
the little scribe with the pretty curls feels inwardly compelled to 
open the ball, and indeed with feelings of the deepest, sincerest 
love and gratitude towards you, my dear, good and only 
sweetheart. I think you had never been more lovable and sweet 
and charming, and, yet every time after you had gone I was in a 
state of delight and would always have liked to have you back 
again to tell you once more how much, how wholly, I love you. 
But still, the last occasion was your victorious departure; 1 do not 
know at all how dear you were to me in the depths of my heart 
when I no longer saw you in the flesh and only the true image of 
you in all angelic mildness and goodness, sublimity of love and 
brilliance of mind was so vividly present to my mind. If you were 
here now, my dearest Karl, what a great capacity for happiness 
you would find in your brave little woman. And should you come 
out with ever so bad a leaning, and ever such wicked intentions, I 
would not resort to any reactionary measures. I would patiendy 
bow my head and surrender it to the wicked knave. "What”, 
how?— Light, what, how light. Do you still remember our twilight 
conversations, our guessing games, our hours of slumber? Heart’s 
beloved, how good, how loving, how considerate, how joyful you 
werel 

How brilliant, how triumphant, I see you before me, how my 
heart longs for your constant presence, how it quivers for you with 
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delight and enchantment, how anxiously it follows you on all the 
paths you take. To PaBschritier, to Merten in Gold, to Papa Ruge, 
to Pansa, everywhere I accompany you, I precede you and I follow 
you. If only I could level and make smooth all your paths, and 
sweep away everything that might be an obstacle to you. But then 
it does not fall to our lot that we also should be allowed to 
interfere activdy in the workings of fate. We have been con- 
demned to ]::^sivity by the fall of man, by Madame Eve’s sin; our 
lot lies in waiting, hoping, enduring, suffering. At the most we are 
entrusted with knitting stockings, with needles, keys, and every- 
thing beyond that is evil; only when it is a question of deciding 
where the Deutsche Jahrbiicher^ is to be printed*^® does a feminine 
veto intervene and invisibly play something of a small main role. 
This evening I had a tiny little idea about Strasbourg. Would not a 
return to the homeland be forbidden you if you were to betray 
Germany to France in this way, and would it not be possible also 
that the liberal sovereign power would tell you definitely: “Emi- 
grate then, or rather stay away if you do not like it in my states.’’ 
But all that, as I have said, is only an idea, and our old friend 
Ruge will certainly know what has to be done, especially when a 
private little chick lurks like this in the background, and comes out 
with a separate petition. Let the matter rest, therefore, in Father 
Abraham^s bosom. 

This morning, when I was putting things in order, returning the 
draughtsmen to their proper place, collecting the cigar butts, 
sweeping up the ash, and trying to destroy the “Althauschen” [?], 
I came across the enclosed page. You have dismembered our 
friend Ludwig'* and left a cruci^ page here. If you are already 
past it in your reading, there is no hurry; but for the worthy 
bookbinder, in case it is to be bound, it is urgently needed. The 
whole work would be spoilt. You have certainly scattered some 
more pages. It would be a nuisance and a pity, bo look after the 
loose pages. 

Now I must tell you about the distress and misfortune I had 
immediately after you went away. I saw at once that you had not 
paid any attention to your dear nose and left it at the mercy of 
wind and weather and air, and all the vicissitudes of fate, without 
taking a helpful handkerchief with you. That, in the first place, 
gave me grave concern. In the second place, the barber dropped 
in. I thought of putting it to great advantage and with rare 

* i.e., the Deutsch^FranzSsische Jahrbuchir. — Ed, 

^ Feuetbach^ £4. 
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amiability I asked him how much the Herr Doctor owed him. The 
answer was TVa silver groschen. I quickly did the sum in my head 
and 2V* groschen were saved. I had no small change and 
I therefore gave him 8 silver groschen in good faith that he would 
give me change. But what did the scoundrel do? He thanked me, 
pocketed the whole sum, my six pfennigs were gone and I could 
whistle for them. I was still on Ae point of reproving him, but 
either he did not understand my glance of distress or Mother* 
tried to soothe me — in short, the six pfennigs were gone as all 
good things go. That was a disappointment! 

Now I come to a matter of dress. I went out this morning and 
I saw many new pieces of lace at Wolfs shop. If you cannot get 
them cheap or get someone else to choose them, then I ask you, 
sweetheart, to leave the matter in my hands. In general, sweet- 
heart, I would really prefer at present that you did not buy anything 
and saved your money for the journey. You see, sweetheart, 
I shall then be with you and we shall be buying together, and if 
someone cheats us, then at least it will happen in company. So, 
sweetheart, don’t buy anything now. That applies also to the 
wreath of flowers. I am afraid you would have to pay too much, 
and to look for it together would indeed be very nice. If you won’t 
give up the flowers, let them be rose-coloured. That goes best with 
my green dress. But I would prefer you to drop the whole 
business. Surely, sweetheart, that would be better. You can do that 
only when you are my dear lawful, church-wed husband. And one 
thing more, before I forget. Look for my last letter. I should be 
annoyed if it got into anyone else’s hands. Its tendency is not 
exactly well-meaning, and its intentions are unfathomably malevo- 
lent. Were you barked at as a deserter when you jumped in? Or 
did they temper justice with mercy? Has Oppenheim come back 
and is Claessen still in a bit of a rage? I shall send Laffarge on as 
soon as I can.**^^ Have you already delivered the letter of bad news 
to £[...]**? Are the passport people willing? Dearest sweetheart, 
those are incidental questions, now I come to the heart of the 
matter. Did you behave well on the steamer, or was there again a 
Madame Hermann on board? You bad boy. I am going to drive 
it out of you. Always on the steamboats. I shall have an interdic- 
tion imposed immediately on wanderings of this kind in the 
contrat social^ in our marriage papers, and such enormities will be 
severely punished. I shall have all the cases specified and punish- 


* Caroline von Westphalen. — Ed, 

^ The name is indecipherable. — Ed. 
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ment imposed for them, and I shall make a second marriage law 
similar to the penal code. 1 shall show you alright. Yesterday 
evening I was dead tired again, but all the same I ate an egg. Food 
shares, therefore, are not doing so badly and are gmng up like the 
Dusseldorf shares. When you come, it is to be hoped they will be 
at par, and the state guarantees the interest. However, adieu now. 
Parting is painfol. It pains the heart. Good-bye, my one and only 
beloved, black sweet, little'hubby. “What”, howl Ahl you knavish 
face. Talatta, taiatta, good-bye, write soon, talatta, talatta. 


First publidied in: Marx/Engels, W«*«, 
Ei^Snzungsband, 1, Teil, Berlin, 1968 


Printed according to the original 
Published in English for the first 
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NOTES 


Reflections of a Young Man on the Choice of a Profession — an essay written by Marx at 
the school leaving examinations at the Royal Frederick William III gymnasium in 
Trier in August 1835. Only seven of Marx's examination papers have been 
preserved: the above-mentioned essay on a subject at the writer's choice, a Latin 
essay on the reign of Augustus and a religious essay (both are publish^ in the 
appendices to this volume), a Latin unseen, a tran^tion from the Greek, a 
translation into French, and a paper in mathematics (all of which are published in: 
Marx/Engeb, Historisch-Kritische Gesamtaissgabe, Erste Abteilung, Band 1, Zweiter 
Halbband, Berlin, 1929, S. 164-82). 

In the original there are numerous underscorings presumably made by the 
history and philosophy teacher, the then headmaster of the gymnasium, Johann 
Hugo Wyttenbach (they are not reproduced in the present edition). He also made 
the following comment: “Rather good. The essay is marked by a wealth of thought 
and a good systematised narration. But generally the author here too made 
a mistake peculiar to him — he constantly seeks for elaborate picturesque expres- 
sions. Therefore many passages which are underlined lack the necessary clarity 
and definiteness and often predsion in separate expressions as well as in whole 
paragraphs." ^ 

In English thb essay was published in 1961 in the United States, in the journal 
The New Scholasticism^ Vol. XXXV, No. 2, Baltimore-Washington, pp. 197-201, and 
in Writings of the ybung Marx on Philosophy and Society, New York, 1967, pp. 35-39. 

p. 8 

^ Letter fnm Marx to His FaHur — this is the only letter written by Marx in his student 
years which has been preserved. Of all Marx’s letters that are extant, thb is the 
earliest. It was published in English in the collections: The Young Marx, London, 
1967, pp. 135-47, Wnlings of the Young Marx on Philosophy and Society, New York, 
1967, pp. 40-50 and Kari Marx, EaHy Texts, translated and edited by David 
McLeOan, University of Kent at Canterbury, Oxford, 1971, pp. 1-10. p. 10 

^ The Pandect — compendium of Roman dvil law (Corpus turis chilis) made by order 
of the Emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire Justinian 1 in 528-534. The Pandect 
or the D^est contained excerpts from works in dvil and criminal law by prominent 
Roman jurists. P* 
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^ The work mentioned is not extant. p. 12 

* Marx quotes these passages from memory. p. 15 

® This refers to the classification of contracts in Immanuel Kant's Die Mstaphysik dit 
SiUen. Theil 1. Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Rechtslehre, Konigsberg, 
1797-98. p. 17 

The philosophical dialogue mentioned here has not been preserved. p. 18 

^ The Doctors' Cluk was founded by representatives of the radical wing of the Hegelian 
school in Berlin in 1837. Among its members were lecturer on theology of Berlin 
University Bruno Bauer, gymnasium history teacher Karl Friedrich Koppen and 
geography teacher Adolf Rutenberg. The usual meeting place was the smsdl Hippel 
cafe. The Club, of which Marx was also an active member, played an important part 
in the Young Ifegelian movement. p. 19 

^ The work has not been preserved. p. 19 

Marx refers to the Dstitsckrr Musenalmanachf a liberal annual published in Leipzig 
from 1829. p. 19 

As is seen from Heinrich Marx's letter of September 16, 1837, to his son (see 
this volume, p. 680), Karl Marx intended at that time to publish a journal of theat- 
rical critidsm. p. 20 

The letter has not survived. p. 21 

These two poems, written in 1837, were included in a book of verse dedicated to 
Karl Marx's father (see this volume, pp. 531-632). 

The general title WUd Songs was introduced when the poems were published in 
the journal Addendum in 1841. The text of both poems was reproduced with slight 
alterations. In The Fiddler two lines 

"Fort aus dem Haus, fort aus dem Blick, 

Willst Kindlein spielen um dcin Genick?" 

("Away from the house, away from the look, 

O child, do you seek to risk your neck?”) 

coming in the original in the fifth stanza after the lines 


"How so! 1 plunge, plunge without fail 
My blood-black sabre into your soul” 

were omitted. 

A comment on the WUd Songs was published in the Frankfurter Konversationsidatt 
No. 62 of March 3, 1841. Though unfavourably commenting on the form, the 
paper admitted the author's "original talent”. 

In English the poems were published in the book: R. Payne, Marx, New York, 
1968, pp. 62-64. p. 22 

Marx's work Difference Between the Democritean and Epicurean PhUoso^y of Nature is 
part of a general research on the history of ancient philosophy which he planned as 
far back as 1839. 

During his research on ancient j^ilosophy Marx compiled the preparatory 
Not^ooks on Epicurean PhUoeophy (see this vohime, pp. 401-509). In early April 1841 
Marx submitted his work to the Faculty of IHiilosojmy of the University of Jena as a 
dissertation for a doctor's degree (see this vt^me, p. 379) and receiv^ the degree 
on April 15. He intended to have his work printed and for this purpose wrote the 
dedkatkm and the foreword dated March 1841. However, he did not succeed in 
getting it pubfished, although he thought of doing so again at the end of 1841 and 
beginning of 1842. 
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Marx's own manuscript of the thesis has been lost. What remains is an 
incomplete copy written by an unknown person. This copy has corrections and 
insertions in Marx's handwritmg. Texts of the fourth and fifth chapters of Part 
One and the Appendix, except for one fragment, are missing. Each chapter of Part 
One and Part Two has its own numeration of the author's notes. These notes, in the 
form of citations from the sources and additional commentaries, are also 
incomplete. They are given, according to the copy of the manuscript which has 
survived, after the main text of the dissertation and marked in the text, in 
distinction to the editorial notes, by numbers and brackets. Obvious slips of the pen 
have been corrected. Changes made by Marx which affect the meaning are 
specified. 

In the first publication of the thesis in Am dem Literarischen Nachlass von Karl 
Marx, Friedrich Engels und Ferdinand Lassalle, Bd. I, Stuttgart, 1902, the fragments 
from the Appendix "Critique of Plutarch's Polemic Agsdnst the Theology of 
Epicurus", have been omitted as well as all the author's notes except for some 
excerpts. The first publication in full (according to the part of the manuscript that 
has been preserv^) was carried out by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
CCCPSU, in 1927 in Volume One of MEGA (Marx/Engels, Historisch-Kritische 
Gesamtamgabe, Erstc Abteilung, Band 1, Erstcr Halbband, S. 3-81). 

The first translation into English was done by Kurt Karl Merz in 1946 in 
Melbourne (a typewritten copy of it is kept in the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
CCCPSU, in Moscow). The foreword to the thesis was published in the collection: 
K. Marx and F. Engels, On Religion, Moscow, 1957, pp. 13-15. In 1967 a translation 
by Norman D. Livergood was published in the book: Activity in Mane's Philosophy, 
Hague, 1967, pp. 55-109. Two excerpts from the dissertation (sec this volume, pp. 
84-B7 and 103-05) were published in Writings of the Young Marx on Philosophy and 
Society, New York, 1967, pp. 60-66, and Karl Marx, Early Texts, Oxford, 1971, pp. 
11-22. p. 25 

Marx here refers to the book Petri Gassendi, AnimadversUmes in decimum librum 
Diogenis Laertii, qui est De Vita, Moribm, Placitisque Epicuri, Ludguni, 1649. 

p. 29 

Marx never realised his plan to write a larger work on the Epicurean, Stoic and 
Sceptic philosophies. p. 29 

This refers to the following passage from the book by Karl Friedrich Koppen, 
Friedrich der Crosse und seine Widersacher, Leipzig, 1840: "Epikureismus, Stoizismus 
und Skepsis sind die Nervenmuskel und Eingeweidesysteme des antiken Organis- 
mus, deren unmittelbare, naturliche Einheit die Schonheit und Sittlichkeit des 
Akertums bedingte, und die beim Ab^erben desselben auseinanderfielen" (S. 39) 
("Epicureanism, Stoicism and Scepticbm are the nerve muscles and intestinal 
system of the antique oiganbm whose immediate, natural unity conditioned the 
beauty and morality of antiquity, and which disintegrated with the decay of the 
latter"). Koppen dedicated his book to Karl Marx. p. 30 

** Marx quotes David Hume's A Treatise of Human Nature from the German 
tranriation: David Hume uber die menschliche Natur am Englischen nebst kritischen 
Versudien zur BeurtiieUung dieses Weeks von Ludwig Heinrich Jakob, 1 . Bd„ Ueber den 
menschHchen Verstand, Halle, 1790, S. 485. p* 30 

Maix quotes from a letter by Efucurus to Menoec^s; Diogenes Laertii de 
darorum phiiosophorrum vitis, dogmatibm et apophthegmoHbua librr decern (X, 123). 

D- 30 
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^ Ofmmtophuli^GTeek name for Indian lages. p. 41 

Alemajh— in anciesit Creek ethks — tranquillity. In Epicurean ethkt — the ideal of 
life; state of the sage who has attained inner freedom through knowledge of na* 
ture and deliveranee from fear of death. p. 45 

^ The manuacri^s of **General IMfference in Principle Between the Democritean 
and Epicurean Philosophy of Nature*' and "Result'’ hare not been found. 

p. 45 

^ Characterising here the gods of Epicurus, Maiic,olnriously, had in mind the remark 
by Johann Joachim Winckelmann in his book GtsdikhU dn Kunil du Aktrhms, 2 
Telle, Dresto, 1767: "Die Schdnheit der Gottheiten im mSnnMchen Alter besteht 
in elnem Inbngriff der Stiurke gesetzter Jahre und der Frdhfichkeit der Jugend, 
und diese besteht hier in dem Mangd an Nerven und Sehnen, die sich in der Blute 
der Jahre wenig ftufiem. Hierin aber liegt zugleich ein Ausdruck der gdttlichen 
Gendgsamkeit, welche die zur Nahrung unseres Rdrpers bestimmten Teile nkht 
vonndten hat; und dieses erlauteit des Epicurus Meinung von der Gestalt der 
Gdtter, denen er einen Korper, aber gkidisam einen Korper, und Bhit, aber 
glekhsam Blut, gibt, welches Cicero dunkel und unbegreiflich findet" ("The 
beauty of the deities in their virile age consists in the combination of the strength of 
mature years and the joyfulness of youth, and this consists here in the l^k of 
nerves and sinews, which are less apparent in the flowering of the years. But in this 
lies also an expression of divine sek<ontainment ^kh is not in need of the parts 
of our body whkh serve for its nourishment; and this illuminates Epicurus* opinion 
concerning the shape of the gods to whkh he gives a body, whkh looks like a body, 
and blood, but whkh kxdis like blood, something iriikh Cicero considers obscure 
and inconceivable"). p. 51 

^ Hyrcanian Sea — ancient name of the Caspian Sea. p. 51 

^ The reference is probably to the commentaries by Johann Baptist Carl Ndmbeiger 
and Jtdiann Gottlob Schneider on the following ectitions: Diogenes Laertius, De viHs, 
dogmatibus et apophihegmatibus Hber decimus graeee et latine separaim editus ... a Carolo 
Niimbeigero, Norimbeigae, 1791 (the second edition appeared in 1808) and 
Epieuri ^jska et meteorok^^ dwUm epistolis eiusdem comprehensa. Graeca ad fidem 
librorum scriptorum et ^torum emandavit atque interpretatus est. Jo. Gotti. 
Schneider, lipsiae, 181S. p. 54 

^ This IS not Metrodorus of Lampsacus, the disciple of Epkurus, but Metrodorus of 
Chios, the disci|de of Democritus, named incorrectly by Stobaeus (in the author's 
note) as the teacher of Epkurus. tlie same lines may be found in the fifth notebook 
on Epicurean philosophy (see this vdume, pp. 96 and 486). p. 61 

^ Two fragments from the Appendix have been preserved: the beginning of the first 
paragraph of Section Two and the author's notes to Section One. The general title 
of the Appendix, whkh is missing in the first fragment, is repro^ced here 
according to die contents (see this volume, p. 83). The text of this fragment 
eorrespondi almost word for word to the text of the third notebook on Epiotrean 
piUSoaopiiy (see this vdiume, pp. 452-54) and was written in an unknown hand on 
pqier die same kind as the text of the notebocdL. On this ground some scholars 
assume that diis fragment does not bdong to the Doctoral disseitation, but is part 
ol a non-extant work on ancient phficMophy. The cement of the fragment, 
however, and the ^piotadons from Plutarch in it are closely connected vM the 
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Mthor's n otes to the Appendix (see this volume, pp. 102-05). As the available dau 
^ not yet permit a final decision as to where this fragment bebngs, in thiaeditlon 
it Is included in the Doctoral dissertation. p, 74 

The reference is to Plutarch’s mystk conception of three eternally existing 
categories of men. ' p 

*• In the manuscript of the author’s notes all quotations are given in the 
original— Greek or Ladn. While Marx, in the Notebooks on Epicurean PhUoeopk% 
quotes Diogenes Laerdus according to Pierre Gassendi’s edition (Lyons, 1649), in 
his notes to the dissertation he quotes from the Tauchnitz edition of Diogenes 
Laertius, De mtis pkUosophorwm libri.,, X, T. 1-2, lipsiae, 18SS. 

Editorial explanatory insertions are given in square brackets when necessary. 

p. 77 

MassUians were the citizens of the city of Massilia, now Marseilles, founded circa 
600 B. C. as a Greek colony by Ionic Riocaeans. 

The batde of Marius with the German Cimbri tribes who invaded Gaul and 
Northern Italy took place in 101 B. C. near Veicelli. p. 84 

Marx refers here to the struggle between different trends in the German 
philosophy of the late thirties and early fordes of the nineteenth century. 

By the **liheral party** Marx means here the Young Hegelians. The most 
advanced of the Young H^elians (Ludwig Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, Arnold 
Ruge) took the stand of atheism and political radicalism. In answer to this evolution 
of the Left wing of the Hegelian school, the conservadve German philosophers 
united under the banner of the so-callixl posidve philosophy —a religious-mystical 
trend (Christian Hermann Weisse, Immanudl Hermann Fichte Junior, Franz 
Xaver von Baader, Anton Gunther and others), which criticised Hegel’s philosophy 
from the right. The ’’posidve philosophers” tried to make philosophy subservient 
to religion by proclaiming divine reveladon the only source of ’’positive” 
knowle^e. Tliey called negative every philosophy which recognised rational 
cognidon as its source. p. 86 

^ Marx cites (in the manuscript in French) from the book SysUme de la nature, ou dee 
Loix du monde physuiue et du monde moral. Par. M. Mirabaud, Secretaire Perp^uel et 
I'un des (2uarante de I’Acaddmie Fran^aise, Londres, 1770. The real author of the 
book was the French philosopher Paul Holbach, who for the sake of secrecy put the 
name of J. Mirabaud, the secretary of the French Academy, on his book 
(]. Mirabaud died in 1760). p- 102 


^ Both Friedrich SchelUng’s works quoted by Marx (PhthsophisAe Briefe uber 
Degmatismus und KriHcismus and Vom Ick als Prindp der PhUoiopkie, oder uber dsu 
Unbedingte im menschlkhen Wissen) appeared in 1795. Later Schelling renounced his 
progressive views and turned to religious mysdcism. In 1841 Scheffing was invited 
/ the Prussian authorides to the University of. Berlin .to oppose the influence of 
the representadves of the Hegelian school, the Young Hegelians in pardct^i^. 


^ Marx probably refers to the 15th lecture on the history of religion ddivered by 
Hbgel at the Univenity of Berlin during the summer term of 1^9. p. 105 

“ The reference is to Kant's cridque of diHeient ways of proving God’s existence in 
his KntUt der teinen Vemunft (Cridque of Pure Reason). p* 104 

^ Marx refers to the following remark made by Kant in his Crtliqu# a/ Pars JUassn in 
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connection vn^ the speculation on the logical meaning of the elements of 
reasoning (subject, prechcate and the copula **is*’): A hundred real talers do not 
contain the least coin more than a hundred possible talers. For as the latter signify 
the concept, and the former the object and the positing of the object, should the 
former contain more than the latter, my concept would not, in that case, express 
the whole object, and would not therefore be an adequate concept of it. My 
financial position is, however, affected very differently by a hundr^ real talers 
than it is by the tnere concept of them (that is, of their p^biHty). For the object, as 
it actually exists, is not ansdytically contained in my concept, but is added to my 
concept (idiich 4s a determination of my state) synthetically; and yet the conceived 
hundred talers are not themselves in the least increased through thus acquiring 
existence outside my concept.” p. 104 

Wmds — old name of West Slavic tribes. p. 104 

At the end of 1841 and beginning of 1842 Marx made a new attempt to publish his 
dissertation. He drafted the beginning of a new preface in which many passages 
were altered or crossed out. It was probably at the same period that he wrote the 
note against Schelling (see this vcdume, p. 103) which was inserted in Marx's 
handwriting in the copy of the manuscript. p. 106 

Comments on the Latest Prussian Censorship Instruction was the first work written by 
Marx as a revolutionary journalist. It was occasioned by the censorship instruction 
of the Prussian Government of December 24, 1841. Though formulated in 
moderate liberal terms, the instruction actually not only retained but intensified the 
censorship of the press. Written between January 15 and February 10, 1842, just 
after the publication of the instruction in the press (it was published in the 
Allgemeine PreUssische Staats-Zeitung No. 14, January 14, 1842; Marx cites from this 
publication), the article was originally intended for the Deutsche Jahrhucher under 
the editor^ip of Arnold Ruge (see this volume, p. 381) but because of the cen- 
sorship restrictions it was published only in 1M3 in Switzerland in Anekdota 
vdikh contained works by oppositional authors, mostly Young Hegelians. 

Excerpts from the article were reprinted in the Mannheimer Abendzeitung Nos. 
71 and 72, March 26 and 28, 1843. 

In 1851 Hermann Becker, a member of the Communist League, made an 
attempt to publish Marx’s collected works in Cologne. On the author’s initiative the 
first issue began with this article (see Gesammelte Aufsdtie von Karl Marx, 
herausgegri>en von Hermann Becker, 1. Heft, K61n, 1851). However, the 
publication was ceased because of the government repressions. 

The first English translation of the article appeared in Wrifings of the Ymng 
Marx on Philosophy and Society, New York, 1967, pp. 67-92, and an excerpt from it in 
Karl Marx. Early Texts, Oxford, 1971, pp. 26-30. p. 109 

^ The reference is to the Bundesakte adopted by the Congress of Vienna on June 8, 
1815. The Act proclaimed the formation of a German Confederation consisting 
initially of 34 independent states and four free cities. The Act virtually sanctioned 
the political dismemberment of Germany and the maintaining of the monarchical- 
eststfe system in the German states. 

Article 18 of the Act vaguely mentkmed a forthcoming drafting of uniform 
instructions providing for **fre^om of the press” in the states of the German 
Confederation. However, this ankle remained on paper. The Provisional Federal 
Act on the Press of Sc^ember 20, 1819 (it remained prorisional for ever), 
introduced prehminary censorship for all publications of not more than 20 
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signatures (actually aU periodicals) throughout Germany as wril asa series of other 
restrictions. p, 115 

ds a secret royal order for the imprisonment or eadle of any person 

without judge or jury. This method of reprisals a^^dnst oppositional elements 
undesirable persons was widely used in France in the period of absohttismp 
especially under Louis XIV and Louis XV. p* 1 16 

^ Ajo, allusion to the negotiations of Prusrian diplomats with the Pope concemii^ the 
disagreemoits between the Prussian Government and the Cathofic Church known 
“C^ogne” OT **church conflict**. The conflict concerning the religious 
denominatkm of children of mixed marriages between Catholics and Protestants 
arose in 18S7 with the arrest of C. A. Droste-Vischering, Archbishop of Cologne, 
who was accused of high treason for refusing to obey the orders of Frederick 
William III, the King of Prussia. It ended in 1841 under Frederick William IV with 
the Prussian Government yielding to the Catholic Church (see Marx*s letter to 
Ruge of July 9, 1842, pp. S89-90 of this volume). p, 118 

^ The article Proc$§dings of tfw Swih Rhine Province Assembly. First Article. Debates on 
Freedom of the Press Publication of the Proceedings of the Assembly of the Estates was 
Marx's first contribution to the Rheinische Zeitung fur PolHUt, Handel und Gewerbe. 
Marx began his work as a contributor and in October 1842 became one of the 
editors of the newspaper. By its content and approach to vital political problems, 
the article helped the newspaper, founded by the oppositional Rhenish bourgeoisie 
as a liberal organ, to begin a transition to the rev<dutionary-democratic positions. 

The appearance of Marx*s article in the press raised a favourable response in 
progressive circles. Georg Jung, manager of the Rheinische Zeitung, wrote to Marx: 
"Your articles on freedom of the press are extremely good.... Meyen wrote that the 
Rheinische Zeitung had eclipsed the Deutsche Jahrbucher ... that in Berlin everybody 
was overjoyed with it** (MEGA, Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 2, S. 275). In his comments on 
the article published in the Rheinisthe Zeitung Arnold Ruge wrote: “Nothing more 
profound and more substantial has been said or could have been said on freedom 
of the press and in defence of it** (Deutsche Jahrbucher, 1842, S. 5S5-56). 

In the early 1850s Marx included this article in his ctdlected works then being 
prepared for pubUcatkm by Hermann Becker (see Note 59). However only the 
beginning of the article was included in the first issue. The major part of the text 
which had been published in the Rheinisthe Zeitung No. 189 was left unprinted. The 
end of the article was intended for the following issue, which was never published. 

A copy of the Rheinische Zeitung which Marx sent from London to Becker in 
Cologne in February 1851 with the author's notes on the text of the articles (mostly 
in the form of abbreviations) intended for the edition Becker wau preparing has 
recently been found in the archives of Cologne University library . This copy m the 
newspaper proves that Marx thought of publishing --partly in an abridged 
form— many of his articles written for the Rheinische Zeitung. However, his ]dan 
was not realised. Margiiial notes show that the articles “Communal Reform and the 
KSlnische Zritung** and “A Correspondent of the Kdlnische Zeitung vs. the JRksimicks 
ZriHmg** b^ng to Marx. These ankles have never been publish^ in any ccdlection 
of Marx's wmrks. 

In F» j g ;l«*h ah excerpt from the Proceedir^s was published in Karl Mam. Early 
Teaets, Oxford, 1971, pp. 55-56. P* 

^ Marx devoted three articles to the debates of the Sixth Krine Province Assembly, 

only two of which, the first and the third, were published. In the first artxh^ Marx 
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proceeded with l&cridcUm of the Prutsian censorship whkh he had hcmm inlus as 
yet unj^bllshed; ankle **Ck>niineiitt on the Latest rnisdan Genaonhip Initnic* 
tkm”. file second aitkk, devoted to the conflict between the Prussian Gwemment 
and the CathoHc Church, was banned by the censors. The manuscript of this article 
has not survived, but the general outfine of it is given by Marx m his letter to Huge 
of July 9, 1842 (mc this vohiine, pp. S89-90). Ibe third article is devoted to the 
debates of the Mine Province Assembly on the law on wood diefts. p. 132 

^ As$ 0 mbtus of ostaUs were introduced in Prussia in 1823. They enditaced the 
heads of piiii€e% hmnlies, representatives of the knightly estate, i.e., thenobMy, of 
towns and rural communities. The election system based on die principle of 
landownership provided for a majority of the nobility in the assendifies. The 
competency of the as8eiid>]ie8 was restricted to questions of local economy and 
administration. They also had the right to express didr desires on government bills 
submitted for discussion. 

The Sixth Rhine Province Assembly was in session from May 23 to July 25, 
1841, in Dussddorf. The debates deak with in the ankle took place during the 
discussion on pubfication of the proceedings of the assemblies (this right had been 
granted by the Boyal edkt of April 30, IMl) and in connection with petidons of 
a number of towns on freedom of the press. 

Gtations in the text are given according to the SiUufigs-Prsldiotts des sechsten 
Uhiinisd^m iWinstai-Londtags, Koblenz, 1841. p. 132 

^ The reference is to the arikle **Die iniandische Presse u. die inlandische Stadstik", 
published in the AUgmeine Pmusisd^e Sktats-^Zeitung No. 86, March 26, 1842. Marx 
died mainly from this ankle, and also from two cMer ankles, **I>le Wirkung der 
Zensur-Verfttgung vom 24. Dezember 1841” and “Die Besprechung inlandscher 
Angelegenhdten,” published in the same newspaper in Nos. 75 and 78, March 16 
and 19, 1842, resp^vdy. p« 132 

Vontfcbs Zrittttig — the name given aher its owner to the daily Koniglich priviUgirU 
BorUniscko Ziih^ xfon Stoats- uvd gel^rten Sackm, p. 132 

^ SpommKt Zrihfi^-— the name given after its publiiher to the BotUnutho Nock- 
fkhtm von Staott- und gtUkrton Sadsm whkh was a semi-officia] government 
oigan at die beginning of the 1840s. p. 132 

^ Marx isonkally compares Prussian ttfficialdom’s enthusiasm for statistks with the 
ancient philosophical systems whkh assigned a special importance to signs and 
numbm. He h^ts in particular at the ancient Chinese “1 Ching” writings, of whkh 
Gonfudtts was considered in the nineteenth century to be one of the first 
co mmen tators. Accofding to the philosophkal conception laid down in them, liti 
signs, whkh were formed from various combinations of three condnuous or 
bioken Mnes, symbdised things and natural phenomena. 

When calling Pydiagoras the “universal stadsdcian” Marx had in mmd the 
ancient Greek phil^pbers^ concepdons of nuniber as the essence of all things. 

p. 134 

^ Th4 referenoe is to posidve philosof^y. See Note 31. p. 134 

By ddi Marx meant Heracfitus* maxim: The dry soul is die wisest and the best. 

p. 135 

^ llm idkitnce is to the PiovitionalFedetd Act on die Piess lor die German states 
adopted on Se|Xeniber 20, 1819 ^ Note 40). p. 138 
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^ tliei«lmQceUtothe^iil0rMscftool4^itti0<-«ati«ndinliiitorya&d}ttiiapmdeiice 
iwMdi origliMtttd in Genmny «t tbe end ci the dgli(eeiidi century. Its 

S M^ei (Cuttanr Hugo and Fiiedxich Call von Sari^y) tried to the 

enjoy^ by the ndbifity and the exutence of feudal inicitatkmt by eternal 
trac&ioiti. An aiaeisiiient of this school is given by Mars In the mtidb 
*nrhe Fhiioaophsad Manifesto of the Hlstotical School of Lanv** (see tids vohime, 
pp. 20S-10). p. 1S8 

By the decision of the Vienna Congress of 1815, Bdglum and Holland vrere 
fai co trporat e d In die single kingdom of the Netheiiands, Belgium being actually 
subordinated to Hcdland. Bdgium became an independint constitutional monar- 
diy after the bouigeois revolution of 1880. p. 148 

^ Ku — sec Note 49. p* IW 

^ Marat cites these and the following lines of Hariri’s poem from Friedikh Ruckett’s 
Dii VerwQfidlungen d$s Abu Seid von Serug, odor die Makamen des Hariri, Stuttgart, 
1826. P- 170 

^ Thk worh is the beginning of a critical article which Mant planned to 
write against the abstract, nihOist treatmmit of the problem of state centraBaatiQii 
in the article by Moses Hess, ’’Deutschland und Frankreich in bezug auf die 
y>wi»raK*at4ftnrfr agg/* whIch was pubfishcd in the Supplement to the JRksiiiiMks Zfi- 
tufig No, 187 of May 17. 1842. 

Marx’s article was evidently not finished. The part which was written has 

survived in manuscript form. .i 

It was first published in J^gHsh in Wriiingi of the Young Marx on Phuosophy and 
SoeUty, New Yorit, 1967, pp. 106418. P- 188 

This article was occasioned by attacks on the trend of the Rkiinistke Zeiiung on the 
part of the influential KSlninhsZsituag, which defended the CathchcChurdi in the 
18Ms. In 1842 the Kdlniiohe Zoiiung, under the editorship of Karl Hermes, a seem 
agent of the Prussian Government, took an active part in the campaign agrinst the 
progressive press and progressive phUoaophicd trends, the Young Heg^ians m 

^ article was pubfished in Engfidi in the collections: K. Marx and F. Eng^, 
On Religum, Moscow, 1957, pp. 16-40, and Wriiings ofihe Young Marx on PkUotof^ 
and Soaoty, New Yorh, 1967, pp. 109-80. P- 1« 

•• Marx ri tfff Ludan from Griscfcwcks Prwsifcsr in neuen CboneUungm. Fanftes 
Bindchen, Stuttgart, 1827, S. 176. P* 

Vid«-- anderitlfinduTeligkms and literary works in verse and prose written om 

several centuiieB, not imer than the sixdi century B. C. p- 1®1 

This wording is given in Aiticte 8 of to aMwtimroy<s--^efttn^^ 

Bourbon nmarchy proclaimed in 1814, and in ^ 

August 14, 1880, after the July bourgeois revolution m France. Wule 
— 1 -*^ t. 1 .. of the French monarchy (certain restrictions cu 


changcs into tne consowiww* w 

foval oower lowering of age and pi oper t y qualifications, the praedM of opm 
dSbamThTthe Chambers, etc.), the second charter retain^ ^ 

princ^Ud down in the «ii«w of 1814 gnmed hj *« Boiwbcos 
lestotarion. 

• UmaudhitA*rMm*SmbK>mAafm*iM$UmMitf»rStPmuiiAm8iM^ 

MoandedUaB. BeSa, 1784. > 
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^ C 0 d$ civil code puldiihed In 1804; it wai introduced alio in Weit 

and Soom^Weit jGermany conquered by Napoleon and continued in lofce in the 
Rhine Province liter its union with Prussia in 1815. It was a classical code of 
boufgooii society. p. 198 

^ Analluflontothppaitkipationo£theeditoroftheX8hitschs2MliifyHernieiinthe 
oppositional movement of the German studenu in his youdi. p. 194 

^ Csfyhuitai — pnqttesses of the goddess Cybele; GoMfi were priesu of the ancient 
Chre^ divinities. The Corybantes and Cabin were idendfied in Asia Minor with the 
Curetei, priesu of Rhea» the mother of Zeus. According to mythology the Guretes 
dashed thdr weapons to drown the cries of the inhmt Zeus and thus saved him 
from his father, Cronus, who devoured his own children. p. 196 

^ By this Marx means the attacks of the German press agadnst the philosophical 
critique of religion which began with Strauss’ book Das Lsbm Jsni, the first volume 
of which appmded in 1885. p. 196 

^ DeiUsdu JakHm^er — abbreviated title of the Left Hegdian fiterary-philosc^ical 
journal Deutsski JahtMcker fur Wmensehaft und Kunst. The journal was published in 
Leipzig from July 1841 and edited by Arnold Ruge. Earlier (1838-41) it came out 
under the dtle HaUischs Jahrb&cker fur deuts^e Wissensckaft und Kunst Its name was 
changed and publication trandened from the Prussian town of HaBe to Saxony 
because of the threat of suppression in the Prussian state. However, it did not last 
kmg under hs new name, January 1843 it was closed by the Government of 
Saxony and iu further publiattion was prohibited throughout Germany by the 
Federd Diet (Bundestag). p. 196 

^ When this article was published in the JRheiniscks Zritung, one of the sections, “The 
Chapter on Marriage”, was banned by the censors. It appeared in fuH only in 1927. 
In Ae present edition the article is reproduced, as in all previous complete 
publkatams, according to the manuscript, which is extant. 

The article was pubfished in Englirii m Wnlings of the Young Marx on PhUotophy 
and Societft New York, 1967, pp. 96-105. p, 203 

^ Fapagina — a character in Mozait’s opera Dio ZauborflSio, a bird-catdier who clad 
hhnsdf in feathers. p. 203 

^ The reference is to a pamphlet written by the German jurist Friedrich Carl von 
Savigny in 1838 on the occasion of Gustav Hugo’s jubilee — the fiftieth anniversary 
of his being awarded a doctor’s degree: Dor Zdionto Mai 1 788. Beftrag tur Gosohiehie 

' dor RochitunssonsduLft (Berlin, 1838). p. 207 

Marx dtes the first volume of Benjamin Constant’s Do la roligwn(Book 2, Gh. 2, pp. 
172-73, Paris edition, 1826). A dkailed synopsis of this work written by Marx in 
Bonn in 1842 has survived. p. 207 

^ Marx refenheietothepreachingof “free love” in the works of some of the Young 
Germany writers. 

Yaaqg Gormany — a group of writers, which emerged in the 1830s in Germany 
and was Inftienc^ by Heinrich Heine and Ludwig Bteie. The Young Germany 
writers (Karl Outzkow, Luddtf Wenbaxg, Theodor Mundt and others came out in 
defence of freedom of conscience and the press, their writings, fiction and 
jountriistk, refiecdng opposition sentiments of the petty-bouigeolste and tntdfec- 
\ luals. The views of the Young Germans were poHtkauy inajority of 

them turned into mere Ifeem. p. 208 
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^ An alltt«on to Savtey*« bocA Vom Btnif wunr Znl f&if Gmb^^bwig uni 
R§t^t$wmensdu^ Hd^yberg, 1814, and to Savigny*s appointment as Minister of 
Justice for the revision of the law in 1842. p. 209 

This atticle was written in connection with the attacks made hy the German 
philosopher Otto Friedrich Gruppe on Bruno Bauer^s book Kritik der evangdiiehm 
Gtsckimte der SyniopiHk§r, Attacking the leader of the Young Hegefians in his 
pamphlet Bruno Baugr und dit akademisiht Ld^rfnAeU, Gruppe tried under the 
guise of non-partisanship and neutrality in philosophy to discredit Bauer as a critic 
of the gospel sources. In his artkle Marx cites and slighdy paraphrases Gruppe^s 
statement: **The writer of these lines has never served any p^y and has not been 
influenced by anybody.'* The Young Hegelian journal Dnitsehe /nkiMuAcr repUed 
with a series of aiticln in defdice of Bruno Bauer. p. 211 

^ Marx expounds the statement made by the Protestant theologian Joachim Neander 
in his book Dos Ltben Jisu ChrisH in seirum gescktcktfkken Zusammenhange und snntr 
gesehiehdichen Entwkkelung dargesielU, Hamburg, 1897, S. 265, and quot^ by Bruno 
Bauer in his KriHk der evangelis^en Getchidiie der SynepHker (Bd. 2, $. 296). 

p. 212 


^ Citation from Bruno Bauer's Kritik der evangelwken Geschidkte der Synoj^tiker. 
Ciutions from the New Testament are given according to this woik (Bd. 2, S. 297, 
299 and 296). p. 21S 

This article is the first written by Marx for the BksintickeZriluiig afterhebecameiu 
editor. The article in No. 284 of the Augsburg AUgemevne Zeitung against whkA 
Marx polemises was published on October 11, 1842, under the title “Die 
Kommunistcnlehren*' . 

In English the article was published in Wrilings of (he Young Marx on PhUon^y 
and Society^ New York, 1967, pp. 196-42, and in Vol. 1 of On BetioJorion, New York, 
1971, pp. 9-fi. P- 215 

The reference is to a report from Berlin on August 21, 1842. reprinted in the 
Bheinische ZeUung No, 279, September 90. 1842, from Weitling's journal Die junge 
Genemrion under the title “Die Berliner Fammenhiuser". p. 215 

Marx means the critical article “Die Augsburger Attgemeine Zeitung in ihrer tief^en 
Emiedrigung'' pubfished in the journal Mef^feles. Revue der deuitchen Cegenuart in 
Skisxen and Uwiriiien, issues 1 and 2, 1842. P- 215 


The reference is to the tenth congress of scientisu of France which took place in 
Strasbourg from Septerriber 28 to October 9, 1842. It was attended by serenes 
from Germany. Switzerland. Great Britain, Belgium, Rusna and othCT country. 
One of its sections discussed proposals made by the followersof Founer for 
improving the social position of the non-propotied classes. The r^rt citm 
Edouard de Pompery’s speech in which he compared the prolttanat s juggle 
against private pro^ with the struggle of the bourgeoisie 

This report, an excerpt from which Marx bdow. wm TO 

Rheinisdie Zritung No. 2*. October 7. 1842, with a note; Strasiburg, 90. 


« TTa,wfmtothefoltowi..»pr<»poritfc» f ^ 

ata,^ laerything^Wwt h untfl iw to the poBded reqwet? ^ 

tbmg — What b it itrivtog for? To be loiiicditog. P- 
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^ An a&itiioii to thi KvolutkMisiyvOctkmt of the prolecsriit hi £iigletid eiid FraiM 
hi August 1842 Mandiester was one o£ the centres of Chartist agkatiott and a inas> 
dve strike moveihent; in May 1889 a revolt organised by the secret revotutkmary 
Society of the Seipons took {Am in Palis; the Lyons weavers rose in 1881 and 1884. 

' P* 816 

^ The reference if tp an astiele dateHned: **Karlsnihe, 8. Oktober**, pubhshed in 
the Attgdmig Zektnig No« 284. £iccerpu from this aitide are primed 

bebw. ^ p.219 

^ This refers to ak article datefined: **London, 5. Oktober 1842*’, published in the 
Augdmrg Alfgsiistiie 2etnif^ No. 284. p. 219 

^ Aittonomists— the name given to the members of former landownittg families of 
princes and counts who, on the basb of the Federal Act of 1815, retained the right 
to dispose of their hereditaTy estates at their discretion irrespective of the general 
legislation on inheritance, trusteeship, etc. p. 220 

^ This apparently refers to the book by Wilhelm Rosegaxten, Bifracklungm ufer die 
VMusmiichkiii und TTuUbaHuU dis LandbisUus mil hesonderer Ruckskht auf rifttgs 
IVeotmen dsr Anrasiiscfcsn Manarehu, in whkh the author criticised the parcelling 
out of the landed estates and uphdd the restoration of feudal landownership. 

p. 220 

^ This refers to (he ankle “Die Kommunistenlehren** published in the AUgmiint 
Zritung of Octdber 11, 1842, and critkisedby Marx in his article **Conimumsm and 
the Augsburg AUgmiim ^sthiag”. p. 228 

^ Prouedmgs of Ai SkA Rhine Province Assembly. ThM Ankle, MtoUs on Ae Law on 
TVfh of is one of the series of articles by Marx on the proceedings of the 
Rhine Province Assembly from May 28 to July 25^ 1841. Marx touched on the 
theme of the material interests of the popular masses for the first tune, coming out 
in their defence. Work on this and subsequent artkles inspired Marx to study 
politkal economy. He wrote about this in the preface to his A Contrkmion to Ae 
Gritifuso/Mtriaa£conoii^(1858): '*ln the year 1842^8, as editor of the JRkstniMAs 
Zdtunf, 1 first found myself in the embarrassing position of having to discuss idiat 
is known as material interesu. Debates of the Rhine Province Assembty on the theft 
of wood and the division of landed propeity; the official polemk started hy Herr 
von Schaper, then OberprSsident of the Rhine Province, against the Rheinisehe 
Zrihmgtbout the condition of the Mosel peasantry, and finally the cUbates on free 
trade and protective tariffs caused me in the first instance to turn my attention to 
econonuc questions.** 

Excerpts from the speeches by the deputies to the Assembly are dted from 
SiizmgS'^ProtokaUe dee eecketen Rhemiechen PiwnnzkU-JLtmdtag^ Koblena, 1841. 

p.224 

^ The second aitkie written by Marx on the proceedings of the Rhine Piovhice 
Assembly, bauaed by the censors, was devoted to the conflict between the Pniaiian 
Government and the Catholic Oburch or the so-called church confikt (see Note 

82>. p. 224 

^ UtaxttkantotbtCruninsICodeoiKsadViDkpeinlUAelMgerkhi^^ 

XmHkY. Cone^tiUh trkninaUi Carolina), t^proved by Alt 

in 1882; it was distihgidshcd by its extremely cruel, pemdties. p. 226 

^ The telefaxiee Is to the mxaBed baibaric laws (bgai kutetamiii} compiled in the 
fifoh-ninth centuries vdiidi weie focoi^ of tlm common hm of various Cermank 
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trito pranks, FriiiaiM, Buigundiani, Langobardg [Lombards], An^-Saxont and 

eOkm). ^ jjj 

Dad wm— atown in Epirus, seat of a temple of Zeus. An ancient oak grew near the 
n^ mti^e to the temfde with a spring at iu foot ; orades interpieted the win of 
the gods iroxn the rustHxig of its letves. p, 244 

The faa mcationed took place during the siege of Antwerp in 1584-85 by the 
tx^3op9 of King Philip II of Spain, who were suppressing the Netheiiand*s iwok 
6 gmit absolutist Spain. p 357 

The reference is to the Barebone*s. nominated, or Little Parliament summoned by 
Cromwell in July and dissolved in December 1655. It was composed mainly of 
representatives of the Congregational Churches who couched their criticism in 
retigious mystic terms. p. 258 


Ttdofig— -a region in Kalimantan (Borneo). p. 260 

An allusion to the debate of the ^th Rhine Province Assembly on a bill against 
violations of game regulations, which deprived the peasants of the right to hunt 
even hares. p. 265 

This note was a footnote to an article marked **Vom Rhein" printed in the same 
issue. The article in its turn was a reply to a previous anicle printed in the 
Supplement to the Rheinisdtt Zritung Nos. 265. 268. 275 and 277. September 22 
and 25 and October 2 and 4. 1842. under the title "Fehlgriffe der liberalen 
Opposition in Hannover". p. 264 

The reference is to la Charte bddh, proclaimed on August 14. 1850 (see Note 
61). p. 264 

In 1857 King Ernst Augustus and his supporters made a coup d* 6 tat in Hanover. 
They abolished the 1855 Constitution which was moderately liberal (according to it 
ministers were appointed by the king but were responsible to the provincial 
assembly) and revived the fundamental state law of 1819 which retained 
lepiesentation on the estate principle and drastically restricted the rights of the 
provincial assembly. Liberal circles in Hanover attempted to restore the 1855 law. 
Their demand was formulated in a protest by seven professors of the Univerrity of 
Gdttingen (Dahlmann. Gervinus. the brothers Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm. £w^. 
Albrecht and Weber) who were subsequently deprived of their chairs and some of 
them banished. The controversy on the constitutional questions in Hanover was 
transferred to the Bundestag, which by a decision of 1859 sanctioned restoration of 
the law of 1819. The new constitutional Act of the King of Hanover in 1840 
re-asserted the principal clauses of the law. p. 264 


This article and the ankle "A Correspondent of the K^niiehi Ziitimg vs. the 
JOmnuchi which is closely linked w^ it (see thu volume, pp. 277-79) 

were written on the occasion of a sharp polenuc laundied in the press on the piro- 
posed refom of local administration in towns and villages of thePrussian prov- 
inces. For the R hin e Proving this reform . meant the abolition of progressive 
ekments in local government tritidi had survived from the rime of the French 
revolurion and Napdeon 1* The struggle for their preservatkm and devdopment 
assumed riie form of defettdSng these principles against Prussian absdhirism and 
miMigrrKMsaiiy osimtated nobSky. 

The Msmiiribs Zsttuug played a leathng part in this stnigig^. Already hi 
August 1842 im editorial boaidpub&dy stated im views cm tlris matter. From No- 
vember 5 to December 1 the paper pubfidied in ks Supplementa series of arrides 
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entkied *niie Reform of the Rhenish Adnahustra^n", written by Ghetsen, a 
member of the leper's Board of Direaors. These aitides contained demands for 
unification and equality of uihan and rural local administration, pubBdty of local 
administmion wtidom, extension of their rights and reduction of bureaucratic 
control over them. Reflecting the Prussophilism and anti-democratic sentiiiients 
of a certain section of the Rhenish bourgeoisie the KSlnwkt Zritufig attacked the 
Wmnischi ZeUuihg in its **Summmg Up*' published on November 1, 1842. On 
November 11 ahid 16 the Kolnisdie Ztuung continued the polemic by pubEshing 
short items containing attacks on Claessen’s articles and insinuations against the 
Riuinischi Zeihmg^ l^e two articles mentioned here were in answer to these 
attacks (see Note 48). p. 266 

In this note Marx laid down the principal lines for the criticism of the Divorce Bill 
which he later developed in the Rheinische Zeiiung in a special article (see this 
volume, pp. 307-10). Preparation and discussion in government quarters of the 
Divorce Bill making the cUssolution of marriage much more difficult was kept in 
great secrecy. However, on October 20, 1842, the RhHnische Zeiiung pubMied the 
BiU and thus initiated broad discussion on this subject in the progressive press. 
Prior to this article by Marx, the Rheinische Zeitung had published a brief article on 
the new Bill under the title "Bemerkungen uber den Entwurf einer Verordnung 
uber Ehescheidung, vorgelegt von dem Ministerium fur Revision der Gesetze im 
Juli 1842** (Rheinisihe Zeiiung No. 310, November 6, 1842, Supplement). Marx 
mentions the article in this item which was written in the form of an editorial note 
to another aitkle devoted to the same subject, “Der Entwurf zu dem neuen 
Ehegesetz*’. 

Owing to the general dissatisfaction with the government Bill, Frederick 
Wiltiam IV was compeUed to abandon his intention of carrying it through. 

The publication of the Bill and the resolute refusal of the Rheinische Zeiiung 
editorial board to name the person triio had sent the text of it to the paper was one 
of the reasons for the banning of the Rheinische Zeitung. 

In EngEsh this note was pubEshed in Writifigs of the Young Marx on PhUosophy 
and Society, New York, 1967, pp. 136-38. p. 274 

This refers to the law of the Kingdom of Prussia codified in 1794; it teflected 
backwardness of feudal Prussia in the sphere of law and justice. p. 275 

This note reflects Marx’s desire as the editor of the Rheinisd^e Zeitung to use the 
Eberal wording of the Cabinet Order on the press, to which Frederick William IV 
frequently resorted widi demagogic aims, so as to provide juridical barriers 
against the persecution of the paper being prepared by the censorship and to 
repulse the harassing action on the part of governmental officials and the 
reactionary press. Marx resorted to rimilar tactics also on other occasions when 
forced to do so by the situation. p. 280 

The trend pursued by the Rhemische Zeiiung after Marx became its editor was a 
source of apprehension for the Prussian authorities. OberprEsident of the Rhine 
Province von Schaper wrote to BerEn stresamg that the tone of the paper was 
“becoming more and more impudent and harsh*’. By his order RegieiungtprEsi- 
dent of Cologne von Geriach demanded on November 12, 1842, the dismissal 
from the editorial boaxd of Rutenberg (whom the authorities considered to be the 
initiator of the radical trend) and conveyed the instructions of the censorship 
ndidstries on changes in the paper’s trend. The edkorial board repEed with a let- 
ter by the pid)liaher Engelbert Renard who was the official manager of the paper. 
As can be seen firont the rough copy, the aoual mtiiot of die letter was Marx. 
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The arguments put forward by Marx deprived the government representa- 
tives of grounds lor banning the paper, although it is obvious from von Schaper's 
report to the censorship ministers on December 17, 1842, that they did not 
adbandon the intentkm of bringing a suit against the editors of the W^einisiike 
Zeitung, in particular the author of the article “Debates on the Law on Thefts of 
Wood*', for “impudent and disrespectful critidsm of the existing government 
institutions** . However, having no formal grounds for prosecution, die authorities 
had temporarily to confine themselves to intensifying censorship measures 
(change of censors, etc.). p. 282 

This refers to articles published in the Supplement to the Rheinisehe Ziiiung: 
“ Auch eine Stimme uber ‘cine Hegemonie in Deutschland* ** (author, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Carov6; signed *Vom Main*), No. 1S5, May 15, 1842; “Hegemonie in 
Deutschland**, No. 146, May 26, 1842; and “Weitcrc Verhandhingen uber <Uc 
Hegemonic Preussens**, No. 172, June 21, 1842, when Marx was not yet editor of 
the newspaper. p* 283 

106 published in the Rheinische Zeitung as a footnote to the article “Die 

hannoverschen Industriellen und der Schutzzol'*. It has not yet been proved who 
the author of this item was. Some scholars doubt whether it was written by Marx. 

p. 286 


**The Free* (Die Freien)~--a Berlin group of Young Hegelians, which was formed 
early in 1842. Among its prominent members were Edgar Bauer, Eduard Meyen, 
Ludwig Buhl and Max Stirner (pseudonym of Kaspar Schmidt). Their criticism of 
the prevailing conditions was abstract and devmd of real revolutionary content 
and ultra-radical in form; it frequently discredited the dcnMxratk movement. 
Subsequently many representatives of “The Free** renounced radicalism. 

When Marx had become editor of the Rheinische Zeitung, he took steps to 
prevent “The Free** from using the newspaper as a mouthpiece for their 
pseudo-revolutionary statements. On his conflict with ‘The Free sec his letter to 
Arnold Ruge, November 30, 1842 (this volume, pp. 393-95). The aitkle quotm 
almost word for word from Herwegh*8 letter of November 22, 1842 to the 
Sheinische Zeitung. P' ^ 

This is an editor’s note quoted from the Rheinische ZeUung No. 322, November 18, 
1842. The report referred to was published in issue No. 317 of the paper ^ 
November 13, 1842. P* 

Here and clsevdicre is 
u. die Rhein. Zeitung), 

November 25, 1842. 


quoted the article mentioned bdow, “Leipzig (Julius 
*’ which was published in the AUgetneine Zeitung No. W9, 


Man wrote thi, work in lei^y to an article in the AUgenmntJMuv^kb tiirf w 
iustify the Prusnan Government's attempts to substitute the estdihdiment ot 
Ll^^nnan Assembly of the Estates for the introdnethm of the conatitatum, Tae 
article criticised by Man, "Berlin, im Novembw. 1^ ^ 

stSndischcn Ausachussc in Prcuiscn *. was published m 
Ab^ns Zsimng Nos. 896 and 886, Deceirfjer 1 and 2. (bdow are 

(torn this article). For reasons of tactics Man made the resenratm 
were thiected against the opinion of the conserval^ prm on &e 
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in June 1842< tliey were dected by the provuictal assenibfiei out of their 
menhenhip (oi| the estnte principle) and fonrmed a nngle adviw»y body — ^the 
United Coenmiidonf. the hdp of this body idiich was but a diam 
representative alsembly, Fredeikk Wilham IV planned to introduce new taxes 
mid obtain a lorn. 

An excerpt lyom this article was published in Engfish in KaH 
Oxlonl, im, pp. 55-57. p. 292 

This is an excer^ from the law of March 27, 1824, introducing an assembly of the 
estates in the Rhine Province and adopted on the basis of the Im on the proemdal 
assemblies of the estates promu^ated in Prussia on June 5, 1825. p. 294 

MMieltfid lands were former imperial fiefs which were previously hdd directly 
from the Emperor but afterwards became dependent on princes, on the King of 
Prussia in the given case; their holders retained some of their privileges, indud^g 
persmial men^ership oi the Assembly of the Estates. p. 509 

Viriltsmm was an individual vote enjoyed in the assemblies of the estates by 
persons of knightly (noble) descent mid individual German cities by virtue of 
privileges granted them in the Middle Ages. p. 505 

On the Divorce Bill and the stand of the Rheinisdie Zsitung on this question see 
Note 101. The article was published in English in WriHngs of Iks young Mane on 
PkUoso^y and Soekly, New York, 1967, pp. 158-42. p. 507 

Late in 1842 the German governments intenrified persecutions of the opposition 
press. The Cabinet Order of Decendier 28, 1842, prohibited distribution of the 
Lsipiigsr AUgsmeins Zrilungin Prussia for the publication, in its issue of lleceniber 
24, of a letter by Georg Herwegh, a democratic poet, to King Frederick William 
IV, accusing him of breaking the promise to introduce freedom of the press. The 
Rhtmiseks Zsitung editor’s &fence of the persecuted press required particular 
courage because the paper was increasingly threatened with government 
reprewlons. 

Each section of the article vraspubhshed in the RkrintscksZritung under its own 
title, the general title was given by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the CC 
CPSU. p. 511 

Thh refers to the report marked **Kdln, 4. Jan.**, published in the KSkiuchs Zri- 
fttt^ No. 5, January 5, 1845. p. 515 

This refers to the report marked **Vom Rhein, den 4. Jan.**, published in the 
RMa- und Msssl-Erilufig No. 6, January 6, 1845. p. 515 

The reference is to the events Connected with the abolition of the Constitution by 
the King of Hanover in 1857 and the protest against this aibitrary act by seven 
ISiersImnolesson of Gdttingen Univernty vdio were subjected to repressions (see 
Note 9Q. The Hanover events evoked a wide response all over Germany. The 
Ii^x%sr AUgismlm Zsitmg came out In defence of the Gdctaigen professors. 

p. 516 

The lAtsiott is to the Aogrimig AMgmsim Ziiktng* At the end of 1842 and 
bcghming of 1845 tlm n e w spsy er i^^ain mwle a mnBber of attacks i^atnst the 

Jamtmy 4, 1845), stating its intention to 
poisMttiie on pchi^plm wi^ rite Imter bin laifittg te mpi^ anfwdghty aigttinents. 
Iniepfy^tlteAiMiBfcs^J^^ 12, l845,csNrrtedapG£n^aiticleby 
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Mant egiinst idie AUggpuim Ziihmg, which ii publithed in thk vc^me together 
with the iwply to the pepei^s attacks iidbich he made on Jw 1843 (seethis 
vohime, pp, 359^). p, si8 

See Note 115. p. 319 

This felen to the report marked “vom Niedenrhein*’, which was puhlisbed in the 
KShtiteki ZiUwig No. 9, January 9, 1843. p. 319 

This refers to the article **Die preussiache Presse** published in the Rhsmueke 
ZiUung No. 6, January 6, 1843. p. 320 

See Note no. p. 321 

Here and bdow Marx quotes the report marked **Rd]n, 10. Jan.*' , publiahed in the 
mniiiAe Zsitung No. 11, January 11, 1843. p. 322 

^ This refers to two reports published in the JRkcifi^ und Mosil-Znfttng No. 11, 
January 11, 1843, the first of whkh is marked "Koblenz, den 10. Jan.** and die 
second "Vom Rhein, den 9. Jan." p. 324 

This refers to the report marked "Koblenz, den 13. Jan.", published in the 
Supplement to the Rkstti- und Mossl-Znlufig No. 15, January 15, 1843. p. 328 

Hie Rhimudu Zeitung No. 348, December 14, 1842, carried, on Marx's initiative, 
an unsigned article marked "Von der Mosel**, written by the democratic lawyer P. I. 
Coblenz. The situation in the Mosel was also dealt with in another article marked 
"Bemkastel, 10. Dez.", published in issue No. 346. They were printed for the 
purpose of drawing public attention to the distress of the Mosel peasants and 
censuring the prejudiced and inattentive attitude of the government cirdes 
towards their complaints. The publication of these articles led to two rescnpcs 
from von Schaper, Oberprfisident of the Rhine Province, to the newspaper, 
accusing the Mosel correspondent of cfistoiting the facts and slandering the 
government. Von Schaper demanded answers to a number of questions, in the 
h<m of securing in effect a disavowal of the accusations Icvdled at the 
government. On December 18, issue No. 352 of the Rhdnwhi Ziitung publidied 
the rescripts and asked the aulhor to write a reply to them. However, as Coblenz 
was unable to produce sufficient grounds for his theses wd disprove the 
arcusafifyns against him, Marx took the tadt upon hunsc^m order to use the 

polenucs against von Schaper to expose the.Prussian socio-political system. At the 
the present armouncemcnt of Uie forthcoming rejdy to die Obei^riliBdmt 
was published Marx was gathering material for his article "JuWificatkm of the. 
Corre^iondent from the Mosd". P* 

*** This article was written by Marx instead of P. I. Coblenz, the author of the report 

"Von der Mosel", m reply to the charges levelled against the latter in Aeresenpu 
of von Schaper, Oberprfisident of the Rhine Province (see Note 127). Mm vw 
to carry out his programme fora reply in full— out of five quesdoos he 
nmnaged to answer only two. Further pubficatton was banned by the censor. The 
manuscript is not extant. Subsequently a report datdined "Von ^ Mo^m 
humar i84S- entitled **Die Kiebsschfiden der Moselg^end", which camiM 
^ die formulation of the third point of a reply hi^ Pjf 
appeared in die book by K.Heinzmi, a contributor to the JRhdnudu Ziitimg, uw 
BwmMi Bwvwmfifalif j(Da«nitadt, 1845. S. 220-25). How^> the ^ 

stticdv &cfittal#«mt the style of iMB hem diHered horn those Pam of Marxs 
whidi had been pubSshed.At present it is si^ difficult to lor certdn 
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11^0 the autl^or of this lepott wai, but it ray be ftminied that ivhat Heraen 
pubiihed under tbit heading was one of the pievkaiily junpubfiihed arddes by 
Coblenz, wh^ Man defend^ rather than the condnuatiofi of Man*f article. 

The pobllcatkm of the article in defence of the Motel correspondent provided 
the imnaediate pretext for the government, at the initstence of the king, to pats a 
dedaioii on fanuary 19, 184S, banmng the Xktiitisckt ZeUving as from April 1, 
1849, and iia|K»slng a rigorous censorship for the remaining period. The decree 
was promurated on January 21. 

The aitira was pubfished in part in English in Wrifttigs of iko Young Man m 
fhHosophy ani Sociit), New York. 1967, pp. 149-48. p. 992 

This refers to the Prussian Government’s new censorship instruction (see 
Note 99). p. 992 

See Note 99- p. 950 

The two items published here under a title supplied by the Institute of 
Maixism-Lcninism were printed in the RhoiniicKo Zsiluiig in reply to the attacks of 
the Augsburg AUgtumm Zokung (tee Note 1 19). p. 959 

These notes are the draft reply written by Marx to disprove the accusations 
contamed in the ministerial rescript of January 21, 1849, which ordered 
suppressioa of the Rhiiniseko Ztihing as from April 1, 1849, and imposed a 
rigorous censorship for the remaining period. The manner in whkh Marx replied 
nvas determined by his purpose of shielding the Rkeinische ZeUung against 
government teprestions and securing a repeal of the ban, but not at the cost of a 
change In its political Hne. Hence the Aesopean language which he uses in 
ehiddatitig die paper^s stand on questions of principle in the social life of 
Germany. p. 961 

Mazx apraendy refers to Dus Nouo okgmOom Convormihm-^Uxkon fwr GoMdok 
aus aOonSkSnim, publidied in Leiprig in 1895. On p. 255 of this book it was stated 
that H^gel came to Berlin in 1818 so that **his doctrine might be turned into a state 
philosophy**. p- 562 

This refers to the ardde **£ingesandt aus Preussen*' pubfished in the AUgernHw 
KMfAtrgor Zokung No. 90, Fdnruary 4, 1849. p. 962 

This charge was provtAed by the article *'0ie russische Note uber die preussische 
Prera” published in the Rkoinucko Ztihmg No. 4, January 4, 1849. The article 
ciitidsed Russian t sa ri s m and the interference of its representatives in German 
affairs for the purpose of suppressiiig the opposition press. The publication of 
this article calM forth a Note of protest 'from the tsarist government, p. 964 
Marx reproduces almost word for word the Prussian censorship instruction of 
October 18, 1819. p. 964 

^ C/hxMOfiiam-^supporteis of uJtzamontanism, a trend in the Roman Catholic 
Church advocating greater papal authimtyfo dm Rhiiie Province Cat h oBcs were 
in omodtion to the Prussian Govenunent, which supported the Pihtestanu. 

p^ 964 

^ This refers to the separatist ideas advocated by Johannes Joseph von Gdiies in 
1818 in the Hhfefddi-priffM# BUkkr fikr An tMoHnko^JMtduand pubihhed in 
Muoidi. p. 964 

^ Tlifa refers to Kail Maix*s article *T1ie SupplemefU to Nos. 995 and 996 of the 
Augdnirg Algsmsins Zfilmig on the ComimssioM of dm Estates in Prussia** (see 
this volume, pp. 292'306). p* 965 
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b« 4 ^ Pnisria and RuHia which wen hdd in the 
nimmer of 1842 cm the quettwna of concluding a trade agri wm^nt anrf 

newspapen, was pubhihed m the Khriniteke Zeitung No. 320, Nnv «rf!L ig, 


The editorial n^ on thi» Order ironically remarki that whatever the author’s 
in^tkms it constated “a perfect guarantee of the independence'* of the press 

and recognitkm of itt social significance. H^iwnce oiinep^ 

3*“*^*?* marked “Vom Rhein, den 6 . 

Man ^ pubushed in the Rhein- und Mo$eUZeiitu,ng No. 67, March 8 , 1843. 


148 

Hie JUstii- utid Afosel-Zeitung was published in Koblenz. Further on in the text 
Marx refers to it as the **Koblenz newspaper”. p, 307 

*** Marx further quotes from the article "Friedrich v. Sallet ist totl” puMished in the 
TVi^ich^ Zeitung No. 63, March 6 , 1843. This obituary to the German 
anti-clerical poet was attacked by the pro-Catholic editors of the Rk#tn- und 
Mo^Z^ng, which earned in issue No, 70, March 11 , 1843, an article entitled 
“Friedrich v. Sallets Laien-Evangelium** , Marx severely criticises both this article 
(excerpts from which are also quoted) and attempts of thcTrier'sche Zeitung article 
to describe Sallet as an author with religious beliefs. p. 370 

Safi 6 snito — a yellow robe worn by heretics sentenced by the Inquisition when they 
were led to the place of execution. p. 372 


This refers to the article marked “Vom Rhein, den 11. Marz”, published in the 
Mein- und Moul-Zeitung No. 72, March 13, 1843. Marx quotes from ^is article 
bdow. p* 873 

After the publication of the rescript of January 21, 1843, which suppressed the 
Rhemische Zeitung as from April 1, 1843, Maix directed his efforts to secure its 
repeal. Neither the refutation of the charges against the newspaper (see this 
volume, pp. 361-65), nor the petitions of the inhabitants of Ck>logne and other 
cities of the Rhine Province in defence of the paper succeeded in shaking the 
government's decision. At the end of January 1843 Marx was already thinking of 
resigning the editorship (see letter to Ruge of January 25, 1843, p. 397 of this 
volume), but he did not consider it possible to carry out his intention at the height 
of the campaign for the repeal of the ban. In March, however, he bdieved that 
changes in the editorial board could provide a chance of saving the newspap^, 
and made up his mind to rerign officially from his post. He hancM over his dutitt 
to Dagobeit Oppenhelm. Marx was probably prompted to do so also by his 
unwiltingness to take upon himself the responsibility for a possible change of line 
of the new^>aper by which the liberal sharehedders wished to prolong its 
existence. 

NiNwitIuumding Mbi*'» rerignation, the royal rctoript wai not repealed. The 
bat iarae of the newspaper appeared on March 31, 1843. p. 376 

Marx^ thesb, togeth«' whfa his api^catkms in German and Larin, was recorded 

under No. 28 tm April 13, 1841 , in the Jena Unhrerrity Register. On die same ds^r 

ItoiMwaim , the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, and a group td professors 
S%ned a commendatory review on it (stST^ volume, pp. 70S4K9. On 
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Aptfl 15 Marri( was awuded the degiee of Ikicsoe of 

dl^ina (tee IBiiitnition), p, 379 

In mUi-Apdl 1841, after he had been awarded the decree of Doctor of 
Philosophy* Man mored to Trier and in July of the sameyear to ]lonn*1iecttise 
he had intended to enfist as Piivat-Docent at Bonn Univeisfty* In view of the 
gorenunent ipenecutioiis of p rogre ss ive sciendsu dn the auouan of 1841 Bruno 
Bauer, a Youiig Heg^an, was banned from lecturing at Bonn University), Marx 
had to give his plans for an academic career and become a imblidst. 

Prom January tiif March 1842 Marx suyed in Trier in the famuy of his fianofe, 
Jenny von VKes^ihaien. 

Miurx*s correspondence with Arnold Huge was occasioned by his intention to 
contnbttte to the ommsition periodicals of the time inclutl^g the DsaUdU 
/ohfMdisr, edited by Ruge. p, S81 

This refers to Ludwig Feuerbach's review of Karl Bayer's book BHmckiutigM Hhtr 
dsn dsi stUKdbsn Gmstu and liMf das Wssm dsr Tvgmid puhlidied m the 

Hemuki JMikhir for 1840. p. 881 

The fuB title is AnsIkdolasttrnsiMSisndstihcksnPkiloiopfcwutidPuNtcttItfc which Ruge 
planned to pubfish in Switzerland. The first issue of the almanac (1848) carri^ 
Mazx's article "Cominenti on the Lmest Prussian Censorship Instruction" and 

ifso artkles by Ludwig Feueibach, Karl Friedrich Kdppen, Arnold Ruge and 

others. p. 882 

Tbei«{en»«eUtoBraiioBauei'sboakI>MAwmiwiMiin«iima«r^ 
dsn AdMiitmund AnHcfcriften. fitn VUimaiwn, which was published anonymously in 
early November 1841. Bauer wrote It in August and S^emher 1841 with some 
assistance from Marx. Bauer and Marx intended to pubnsh the second pan of the 
book as their joint work. However, their co-operatB>n soon came to an end, diiefiy 
because Marx, who wanted to Bid; advanced philosophy more closely with poli- 
tics, was dissatisfied irith Bauer's tendency to confine himself to radical critidsm of 
theology. After Marx had left Bonn for Trier in January 1842 to see the father of 
his fiancde, Ludwig von Westphalen, who was dying, Bauer pubfiriied the sec- 
ond part of Die Poumne as a separate book entitled Hegris Lekre von der Religion 
imddsrKimit wmdfmSIaTit^titodssGkiiikim aiii6stfrtrift(Lripzig, 1842)widiout 
die section which was to be written by Marx — a treatise on Christian an. p. 882 

The anide did not appear in the publication for which it was ^tten. The 
manuaci^ is not extant. Later on Marx set forth Us criticism of the 
conidttttional monarchy in his CtUiqiu Hegd’e Pkitosopk^ if Low written in the 
summer of 1848 (see present editkni, VoL 8). p. 888 

^ In die autumn of 1841 Bruno Bauer w» banned from lecturing by Eichhom, 
Mbiisler of Religious Worship, Education and Medidne, and in March 1842 he 
was suspended from the pox of Privat4)ocent of Theology at Bonn Univeirity lor 
Us athmstk views and opposition statements. Bruno Bauer's letter mentfamed by 
Maix has not been ftmi^ 

IM ie jiifikf-- sitdng of die old Frmich Psiiiament which was hdd in the 
pmmm of die Uag, vdiose dfaeedoiia in that case aoqprifed die force oi law. 

p. 888 

^TUsselemtodbeCdifaiMOi^ 18, 1842«ceiiceisiiiigievi^^ 

esattar deesemid the Pniidaa Govensmcnt (dm Cabi^ 
mid Oil Augtwi 2» 1884} to wUdi, ha veipect of ^*** * ‘**” jwitida) pco* 

the Fiendh Bemd Code far 
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in the Milne Provinte^ were repliced by Prunian law and teciet hearing. Under 
pressure from die discontented Rhenish bourgeoisie the Prussian Government 
revised these decr ees . However the Cabinet Order of Febtuaiy 18. 1842. con* 
uuned a nusober of reservadons which in fact retained die Piusrian kw lor 
caieiof high treason, malfeasanoe, etc.. p. 884 

*** This is how Marx ironically calls the official newspapers pubfished in Germany at 
the dine. P* ^®4 

Marx was unable to realise his intention to move to Ctdogne at the time (see this 
^lume. p. 389). About April 10. 1842. he was to go to back to jtenn where he 
ttayed with interruptions due tovisits to Trier for family reasons dll early October 
of the same year. P* 885 

*** SpandaU'^k fortress in Brandenburg, later included in Great Berlin. It was used 
lor a long time as a prison for state criminals. P- 886 

Of the fist of ankles given by Maix only one was publidied, namdy. ‘Tlie 
Philosophical Manifesto of the Historical School of Law**, in the RkeiniidkZHltthf 
(see this volume, pp. 203-10). p. 887 

Friedrich Rudolf Ha88e*s Afisiln wm CaniiHmfy, Part I, was pubfished in 1843, 
Part II appeared in 1852. P‘ 888 

Marx had to leave for Trier at the end of May 1842 because his younger brother 
Hermann had died. During his suy in Trier (till mid-July 1842. when he returned 
to Bonn) his conflict with his mother, whkh had begun earlier, grew more acute. 
Henriette Marx was displeased with her son's refusal to ^race an advantageous 
government or academic career. She stopped paying him allowance and 
prevented him from receiving his share of his fethcr*s estate. On account « this 
Marx had to postpone his marriage with Jenny von Westphrien and, moreovCT, 
found in very straitened circumstances. P* 889 

** See Note 89. **' 

>“ On "The Flee” .ee Note 107. 

Mux leiew to the article in the KSnMmr No. 198. June 17, IMS. 

..fcirh uuraunced the aiinf and ta*k» of “^e Free". ^** 1”R *? 

dte HMtusdu ZOmf No. 176, June 25, 1M2, and maiked Au» Beitai ^ 

“* Ruae’e article wupuWidied in the Supplement to *e»»i^«ZrihWFNam 

IhS, under the title “SSchnuhe Zurtande”. P- *« 

“» -niif lefcrt to an undgned ai^le puWMied in Ae 


Frt^entq^t die Rheiniiche Kommunal-Verfajiung den Aniotaerangen oer 
I by Kari Heinridi Henne. againit Jewry were 

5<«.i V !U, «d taS. 

No. 885, July 6 and 80, and August 28, 1842). P 
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and 23, 1842. The author of this artkk was die Young H^efian Edgar Bauer, a 
leader of **Th0 Ftee**. It was directed against the halfdieaited attitude of the 
liberals. It crid^sed them from the positiofis characteristk of **The Free”, that is, 
from the positiims of cmnplete rejection of any progressive role of the libeial 
oppositioii to tl9^ absolutist feudal system. Thedamotous tone of the article serred 
as a pretext lot persecutioDs of tl^ progressive press. p. 392 

MantmovedtdCologneinthefirsthalf of October 1842, and on October 15 he 
became editor of the Mstniic^ Ziitung, 

The first Enf^ translatkm of t&B letter appeared in JKori Marx. EaHy 
Tgxis, Oxlmd, 1971, pp. 52-54. P* 

lea 

Conceming the confikt between the Prussian authorities and the editoiial boaid 
of the RhHniiihi Zeiiung, which began in November 1842, sec Note 104. 

p. 395 

This refers to the rescript of January 21, 1842. For a criticism of this rescript 
see Marx*s article ^Marginal Notes to ^e Accusations of the Ministerial Rescript** 


(pp. 361-65 of this volume). p. 396 

Marx refers to the 1842 Divorce Bill. See Note 101. p. 396 

See Note 39. p. 397 

Maix pubfished the announcement of his resignation from editorship of the 
Skmnwki ZriUiiig on March 17, 1843. See Note 147. p. 397 


This refers to the radical monthljr Dsr DtvUche BoU aiis dtr Schwsiz, which 
Herwegh was j^anning to publish in Zurich in 1 842 and to which Marx was invited 
to contribute. The phm of the pubfication did not materialise. Articles by various 
authors written for it were published in the summer of 1 843 in a collection entitled 
Etfiunibtsamig Bogen mis dsr Seftwfiz. p. 397 

Marx intended to enEst progresrive Gmman and French intellectuals to 
contribute to the prospective joumd Dwisch-FramSsischi JahrbSchir. 

The pubficatkm or the journal was started by Marx and Ruge only at the 
beginning of 1844, after Marx h«l moved to Paris in the autumn of 1843. Only 
one doulde issue appeared. Its publication was discontinued mainly due to 
disagreements between its editors. 

*^0 first English translation of Marx's letter appeared in KaH Mane, Early 
Tsxn, Oxford, 1971, pp. 58-60. p. 398 

Robert Eduard Prutz*s article entitled “Die Jahrbucher der Gegenwait und die 
deutachen Jahrbucher*’ was publiahedin theSuppkmenttothe RhstmschsZriltitig 
No. 43, February 12, 1843. The authot^s intention was to prove that the journal 
JaMuekar dor Gigemsart (editor Albert Schwegler, published in Stuttgart and 
Tu^^ra), tlm iNsblKation of which bad been announced in the press, could not 
ha rmrded, judging by its ideological tendency, as a continuation of the DiuiUchi 
fikrmkker, which hra been suppressed by the Government of Saxony, p, $99 

Marx refers to the pamphlet by Amcid Ruge and Otto ITigand entitled An dk 
Kmmtr dor $mns(Ain StSndvmammhng, Bmhmda dbirdUdtiinhiin 
mhrn Mlmflsritiiadsr Ifti^ und S,Janmr l$43 au^^Shta Vnkrdriklh 

we^darZ^uMfi JakMOm flit Wki^ Ktmri”, mihii^ in 

ew^]1^4iiBni«iifrid;. ^ ^ 
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The review of this pam ph let by Pfutzner was published in the Supftenent to 
the Mhmkehi ZiUun^ Nos. 71 and 73, March 12 and 14, 1843. p. 398 

Ruge's correspondence with the German censors was puMiahed in the first vohiine 
of AnMola ntr ntuitUn dnOschin PhUosophie und PiMieittik under the title 
**Aktenin&sslge Dait’legung der CenzurverhSknisse der Hallischen und Deutschea 
Jahrbucher in deft J&ren 1839, 1841, 1842”. p. 4(10 


The NaUbo^ written by Marx in 1839 served as pieparatbry material for his 
future work on ancient philosophy and were widely used in his doctor's thesis (see 
this vohtnie, pp. 25-106). The NitUhooki sum upthe resuksof Marx's research into 
ancient philosophy and, besides hb own views, contain lengthy excerpu in Latin 
and Greek from tl^ works of andent authors, diiefly of the Epicurean school of 
philosophy. The extant manuscript consists of seven notebooks of which five 
(noteboc^ 1-4 and 7) carry the heading "Epicurean Philosc^y” on the cover. 
The covers of notebooks 2-4 bear the inscription "Winter Term, 1839” 
The covers of notebooks 5 and 6 are not extant. The fifth notebook has several 
pages missing. The last five pages of the sixth notebook contain excerpts from 
Hegel's Encyclopaedia, under the heading "Plan of Hegel's Philosophy of Nature”; 
as these are not connected with the main content of the Nolelwiks they are 
published separately (see this volume, pp. 510-14). 

The Notebooks were first published in 1927 in Marx/Engels, CesanUautgabe, 
Bd. 1. That edition include^ mainly the text written by Marx himself widiout ^e 
excerpts or his commentaries on them. The full text was first published in Russian 
in the collection: Marx and Engels, From Early WriHngs, Moscow, 1956. In the 
language of the original (with parallel translations into German of the Latin and 
Greek quotations) the work vps first published in Marx/Engds, Werke, 
Erganzungsband, Erster Teil, Berlin, 1968. 

An excerpt from the sixth notebook was published in English in Writiiigi of me 
Yovng Marx on Philosophy and Society, New York, 1967, pp. 51-60. 

The present edition gives the quotafions from Greek and Latin authors m 
English. Greek and Latin terms and expressions have been left unpand^ed only 
when they were used in the German text in the author's digressions and 
conmientaries. Vertical lines made by Marx in the manuscript for erndbasis are 
reproduced here in the margins. In quotations from the works of Inogenes 
Laertius (Book X), Sextus Empiricus and Plutarch, the editors give, in square 
brackets, Roman figures to denote chapters and Arabic figures to toote 
oaraffiaphs in accordance with the division of the text accepted m puUicatioM of 
Se worCof these authors. In some cases there are ^torial intcrpolaOOTS w^ 
auotations (also in square brackets) made on the basis of the Marx 

to reconstruct the meaning. The general title corresponds to the author^s hidings 

rf toS^ual notAook, and to hto definition of the wbjett of the mvewgamm ^ 

forewoid to the diueitation, this vdume, p. 29). P- 

TT,toti*ati«of Arittotfcunoteatant.'niepamgeteferredtoi.tohefo^to 

Aristotle, De paribus amwaHwia (I, 5). P* 

Lndg^ 1M9. 

IlieftfflowOTOf EptowwieceWedthifn^bec^tlieichffldrf^l^^ 

iS»2Sedinte74)6B.C.w».it««*dta^^ 

rrtam oeutie of loateiidUm and atheism of Ancient Greece. P 
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Mane appmn^ quotes Jakob Bolime from Ludwig Feueibach's book Giaolitcklt 
4«r iwusm van Ba€on van VtnUam kis Bs^let Ausbach, I83S, 

$. 161. p. 455 

The fifth nocelKxdL Is not extant in fun. The beginnings incluifing the cover, has 
been lost and Ihe extant part has some pages missing. StOl extant are also some 
separate sheets containing the continuation of the excerpu from the works of 
Seneca and Stdbaeus, the beginning of idikh isin the extant part of thenoteboed^, 
and the relevant excerpts from Sie works of Clement of Alexandria. In the 
ejection Fnm Early Writings (Russ, ed., 1956), these sheets were included in the 
sixth notdxxd^ whra is extant also without its cover or the usual author’s list of 
works quoted. There are good grounds, however, for including them in the fifdi 
notebook as fas done in Marx/Engels, Winks, £rginzungd>and, Erster Tell, 
Berlin, 1966. The arrangement of the material of notebooks 5 and 6 in thf edition 
corresponds to that in &e Wsiks. p. 479 

^ There are no excerpts from Book VI of Lucretius* poem On Iks Nolttrv af Things 
in the extant manuscript of the NauMks, p. 4^ 

See Note 180. P* 

Apparently Marx refers to Chapter IX of Book One of the Metaphysics in which 
Aristotle criticises Plato's teaching. p. 497 

The reference is to the Enmads, a work by Plotinus. p. 498 

There are no excerpts from CScero's Tttsculanae qmestianes in the extant 
manuscript though it is mentioned by Marx on the cover of the seventh notebook. 
But the seventh notrixwk contains excerpts from Cicero’s isork De finibus bonanm 
et malarum, which is not listed on the cover. p. 501 

The Plan sf Hsgri'i FhUoeophy af Noluts consisu of brief notes on the content of 
those paragraphs of Hegd’s wmrk EncydapSdii der philatophitcken Wissensehafien in 
OmmirUti, 5 Aufl., Heidelberg, 1880, which deal with the philoso|diy of nature. 
These notes were made by Marx in 1889 in three versions on five pages of the 
watfb notebook. The first version covers §4 252-884 of Hegdi’s book and most 
closely reproduces die order in which Hegel secs forth his msxerial. Maix departs 
from Hegel’s terminology here only in separate cases. The second version cov- 
ers fewer paragraphs dealing with me ph&isophy of nature but it is marked by 
^muer independeiioe in systenuaising the material and in terminology. Most 
original in this respect is the third version, vdikh, thou|^ brief, expouiids the 
contents oi Hegd's philosophy of nature more folly than the previous ones. 

p. 510 

This section contains several poems from Marx’s three albums of poems written in 
the late autumn of 1886 and in the winter of 1886-87. According to his daughter 
Laura Lafaigue and his biQgra|dier Franz Mriiring, who had access to his 
mamiscripu after his death, two of these albums bewe foe title pooh af Lave, Part 1 
and Pan 11, mid the third. Booh af Songs, Each had the foOowii^ dedication: ”To 
iBydear,ev«r beloved Jenny von Westphalen.** The covers of dm afinsmswifo the 
ddei mid defocarions are not extant. Some poems from these albums wme later 
tndudedby Marx in his book of vene dedicated to his lather <pttbiihedbdbw in 
fofl). Bece^ acopybexfo and a notrixxfo belonging to Kasi Marx's ridest dsier 
Sopliie were diteomed amemg foe doemnents of H^vldi Itefli hrirs InTrimr. 
Alougdde verses by dilforenc pm^foey contafo SQMby foe yon^ Marx, Most 
of fom were taken^lrom od^ ccqiybooks, but some were new. 
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isbuthebc^eved 
. 11). Later on, 

''•««««• i^ura i.aiai|fuc, tor example, wrote, 
*“ *«*« very di»reH)ectfuBy: whenever puenu 
.y hiarM' content." {Aittimlittmiidm 

^ loiLi A Ftrimaind LassaUi, StutUait, 1908, 

»*' iMtttute of MantUm-LeninisiB of the CC CPSU^ into 
pMMHon rf the albums of Marx’s eariy verse from the inheritance of his 
grandson Edgar Longuet, and in 1960 Mated CSiaries Longuet, Marxl 
mm-grandsm, pre^tejithe Institute with the third album. A nunSter of poems 

from thw wums drew the attention of Man’s biographers and trandatmsand 
were pwWiAed at vanous times, chiefly abridged, in different pubfications, in 
pettier, in Ae books: Aut dm literarischsn NatMass von EaW Mont, friodrich 
^ Fwdtnend LoMofle, &uttgart. 1902; J. Spargo, Karl Mom, New York) 
1910; M. Oliivier, Marx it. Engels poetes, Paris, 19SS; Marx/£ngels, WirU, 
Erginzungiband, Erster Tcil, Berlin, 1968; and the magazines Vimost (Youth) 
No. 1 1, Mo8COW,1958, and Inostrannaya LiUratura (Foreign Literature) No. 1. Mos- 
cow. 1968. ^ p 51 ^ 


This album contains 12 poems of which the ballads Lucinda, Distrau^t and Tfcs 
Pak Maiden, and the poem Human Pride were later included by Marx in the book 
of verse dedicated to his father (see this volume, pp. 565-71, 581-85. 612-15, 

p. 517 


This att>um is the bulkiest of the three dedicated to Jenny von Westphalen. U con- 
tains 5$ poems of which Veanttfig, Siren Song,Tm Singers Accompanying Themselves 
on the Harp and Harmony were included by Marx in the book of verse dedicated to 
his fadier (see this volume, pp. 538-59, 542-45, 574-75, 580-81). p. 521 


This album contains 22 poems of which Song to the Stars and Tk# Song ofaSailoret 
Sea were included by Marx in the book of verse dedicated to his father (see this 
volume, pp. 6084)9, 610-11). Passages from the poems My World, Feelings and 
Tnins/ormation published in this volume appeared in English in the transladon by 
Meta LvStem In the book: J. Spargo, Karl Marx, New York, 1910, pp. 42, 45 and 
44. p, 525 

In this book the young Marx collected samples of his early poetical writings, 
including ballads, sonnets, romances, songs, translations of Ovid*s degies, scenes 
from Oulanern, a tragedy in verse, epigrams and jokes. It had as a supj^ment 
chapters from his satirical novd Scorpion and Felix. Marx mentioned this book in 
his letter of November 10-11, 1857 (see this vdume, p, 17). Two poems, The 
Fiddler and Noaumal Love (published in the first section of this volume), were 
pubfished by Marx in 1841 in the journal Adten&um. The order of the poems in 
& book differs slightly from the order in the contenu drawn up by Marx. 

The book was first published in full in German in 1929. Subsequently separate 
poems we« reprinted in biographies and other publications. 

The poem To tks MstfioU Shdfno and excerpts from ^ 

in Engfidi in R. Paynds book Marx, New York, 1968, Oulaiisiii in The Vnknoum 
Karl Marx by the same author, New York, 1971, pp. 55-94. p. 551 

The rcfciencc is to Christoph Gluck’s opera Amide. p. 540 

The age of Marx’s father is stated in this document inaccuratdy. According to 
latest invest^atioi^ Hdnrich Man was born in 1777, not in 1782 (see H. Monz, 
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Sari Marx xtfl Ttmt, Trkr, 198i» S. 180). 

p.685 

Coxiceming Maix's gymnasium examination papers see Note 1, 

On August 17, 1885i his teacher KOpper wrote the foUowing comment on the 
present composition; **It is profound in thought, brilliantly and forcefully written, 
deserving of praise, although the topic — the essence of union — is not elucidated, 
its cause is dealt with only one*sid«^, its necesrity is not proved adequately.” 

This essay was first published in English in R. Payne's book, 7%i Unknown Karl 
Marx, New York, 1971, pp. 39-43. p. 636 

The manuscript of Marx’s essay in Latin was underscored in many places by the 
examiner Johann Hugo Wyttenbach, headmaster of the gymnarium. In the 
margins there are a number of remarks in Ladn, some of iriiich deal with the 
content of the work. Thus, there is the following remark at the end of the first 
paragraph, “See what a broad, almost fimitless task you set yourself when you 
intend to examine the question in this way.” The words at the beginning of the 
seventh paragraph, “That the Augustan age was unUke this no one can deny”, 
were comment^ as follows: “You should have avoided altogether any 
comparison of this kind and description of the period preceding the Carthaginian 
Wars as well as the epoch of Nero.” There is a correction to the following words in 
one of the last paragraphs, “Tacitus also speaks of Augustus and his age with the 
utmost respect”: “Not at all! See Annolt, I, 1-10. But you could have refrained 
from such disquisitions”. 

The general remarks at the end of the manuscript signed by Wyttenbach and 
Loers, teacher of Latin and Greek, say, “With the exception of some passages, 
which called forth the above remark, and a few mistakes, particularly at the end, 
the composition reveals a profound knowledge of history and of Latin. But what 
atrocious handwriting!” 

This essay was first published in English in R. Payne’s book. The Unknown Karl 
Mow, New York, 1971, pp. 44-48. p. 639 

In addition to the certificate of maturity issued to Karl Marx by the Trier- 
gymnasium there are extant rough copies of the certificate, an excerpt from the 
reond of the graduation examinations at the Trier gymnasium, an extract from 
the report, and a list of the pupils who took the examinations. 

The first rough copy of the certificate, which is kept in the archives of the Trier 
gymnasium, gives a more detailed account of the graduate’s knowledge of Greek: 
“His knowledge and ability in regard to understanding the classics are almost as 
good as in La^, but his skill in translating the classics read at the gymnasium is 
less owing to lack of solid knowledge of grammar and because he is less sure than 
in Latin, although he often succeeds in explaining correctly even the more 
difficult passages; on the whde, he translates quite satisfactorily.” p. 643 

Some letters of Heinrich Marx to his son have reached us in a very bad condition. 
Undecipherable words or phrases are marked by dots in square brackets. Square 
brackets are also used to indicate tentative int^retatkm of illegible words or 
phrases. 

Not a single one of Karl Marx's replies to his father's letters during his suy at 
honn University (October 1835-July 1836) has been {^served. Of his corresjm- 
deiice irith his fiuW during his subsequent stjiy in Beifin (he xnoved there late in 
October 1836 from Trier i^ere he had spent his sununer vacation and become 
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engaged to Jenny von Westphalen) only one letter dated November Id-lU 1837, 
remains (see this vt^me, pp. 10-21). p. 645 

^ Apparently Heinrich Marx refers to f§ 7 and 60 of Immanuel Kant’s Anlbrofwiogv 
in j^mgmoHschir Hmskht, Konigsberg, 1798. p. 648 

The letter bears mainly illegible markings and separate words apparently added 
later by Karl Marx. p. 65$ 

^ The certificate of release is extant in the form of a copy written by an unxnown 
person and submitted to Jena University together with &e other documents sent 
thereby Maix vdien he applied for a doctor’s degree for his treatise on the histcny 
of ancient philosophy (see Note 148). p. 657 

The letter has not been found. p. 662 

^ The letter was addressed to his wife and son. Apparently* it was first sent to 
Henriette Marx in Trier* and from there to Karl in Berlin. p. 674 

These lines are Heinrich Marx’s last letter to his son. Heinrich died on May 10* 
1838. p. 694 

Passages from this letter were published for the first time in Russian in the book: 
P. Vinogradskaya* /mny Marx, Moscow* 1964, pp. 20* 55-57. 

The end of the letter is missing. p« 095 

The original has a note written by Marx in the right-hand comer: "Permission to 
issue the leaving certificate to Herr Maix* student of [the Faculty of) Law* [...] 
18.3.41.’* 

Before the text filled in by the student the form has the following notification: 
"In accordance with the Ministry directives of September 26* 1829* every studrat 
must occupy at lectures during the whole term only that seat the nundier of whi^ 
is stated by the lespective tutor in the record sheet. If any student is prevented 
from attending lectures for several days or longer due to any circumstances* no 
one is allowed to take his seat under any pretext.’’ p. 699 


The certificate bears the remark "To No. 26’’ made in April 1841 at Jena 
University on registration of the application and other documents submitted by 
Marx for the award of a doctor’s degree (sec Note 148). p. 703 

«> See Note 148. P' 

*** lenny von Wettphakn ute* ironically the exprea^ g»Ue«^", a 

derogatory name given to the followeri of Hegd by ttor ral^ oppoi 
«« an/i niihiirint. Leo wTotc affBmst the Young Hegeh 


p* m phW JDm H^sdm^ActtnsticU und BeUgt xndrrr.g.DmuiKiahendwnv^ 
Halle. 1888. P- 

The announcement of the puWication of Bruno Bauw'a book Kti^ ^ 

— ‘ — «... 1 - ... — j i.u»iii....iwanartideiwerccairledmdie 

p.708 


**» The announcement of the puoncanon oi • 

drrSpw^tikrr and hM three in^ 

Su^ement to the AUgfm^ Zritmg of Auguat 1. 1841. 

«« Thk wa* on Januaiy 30. 1848. and iUegaUjr drculMed an^ 

18 ithadbeendgnedby«lldn«n..The 

was rejected on March 31* 1843. 
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peti^ mtiuidng the Hftmg of the baa od the MiMkM Ziteaf 
were addreneil to the King of Pruiaia from Aachen, Barmen, Wcael Dfiiiddotf 
and a nonber of other toimi. However, a& itepi taken in defence of die 
newtpqier w(K fruitless. p* 710 

The joint meeting of the shareholders of the ShitiiticfcsZfhwig and die ethioiial 
board was hdd in die Cdogne casino and lasted fm six hours*- from 10 a. m. dO. 
1 p. ffl. and frhm 5 p. m. dll 8 p.m. The debates were so long because of a sharp 
■niggle between the modetatc4a>eral majority of die meeting vdio were ;«e par ed 
to denounce the radkal*democratic views expounded by dM newq;im>CT and to 
have the pettkm couched in a tone of loyalty, and those who stood for firm 
defence of the right of the opposidon press to exot. Hie latter were headed by 
Marx and u|dield his policy as editor. The record of Marx’s statements was very 
brief. Marx »d his followen, however, aicceeded in persuading the meeting to 
refiain from officially denouncing the trend of the newspaper (the petl^ 
denounced only the sharp tone of its statementt), and this gave the radicals 
grounds for Signing it despite its extremeiy moderate form. 

Brief reports of the meeting were carried m the Aocksiwr Zsinmg No. 46, 
Fdiruary 15, and in the FmkfwrUr JoumU No. 58, February 81, 1845. 

The minutes of the general meeting of the diardudden were later puUithed 
with itisignificant changes in the book Mimiscki Bris/s tmd Aktsa m GsMhwhts dsr 
pirftdich#nB«ii^fwigi850-i850,£ssen, 1919, Bd. 1,8,496-47. The present volume 
reproduces the minutes acemding to the book of minutes. p* 718 

For details concerning the conflict, see Note 104. This was followed by von 
Schaper's reply to Rer^ on November 19, 1848 (see Rksintteks Britfi tad Aktin 
xur GsschidUs dir poitttKhsn Bsmsgimg 1830-1850, Essa, 1919, Bd. 1, S. 980-88). 

p. 714 

The newspaper was suppressed within the borders of Prussia by the (^aUnet 
■ Or^r of December 88, 1848 (see this volume, pp. 911-90 and Note 115). 

p. 717 

Part of this petition was pttbGsh«lu a footnote in the book RkstntnAsBrisfs wild 
Ahkn zur Gtsekickle dtr ptHHtdm Bniugimg 1830-1850, Essen, 1919, Bd. 1, S. 448. 

p. 785 

See Note 175. p. 788 

**** This apparently refon to the bodi; Marie LafaTgue(Laffarge),MiiiiiMf«ids Maris 
Cappdk, wttvi La/srgi, ierite par sUs-mfme. In 1841 another book on the same 
subject was pubHdied m Leipzig: Moris Li^tgs, wrwthsilt oil G^iMiichsrm uad 
ailfiklagt ab DiamaaltaiMia. CrimtnoIgsMk^ dsr nsusstsn Zsit p. 789 
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A 

Adthmg, Jckmn CkrisUfh (1732-1806) 
— German fxhilologut, author of 
a number of woriu on German 
etymology and grammar.— '628 

Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.)— Greek 

tragk poet^SO, 31, 68, 444 

Amp (6th century B.C.)— tend- 
legendaiy Greek author of fa- 
Uei,-374 

Agrippa, Mama Vtpsantus (c. 63-12 
B.(5.)— Roman general and itatet- 
manv— 641 

Altxandtr of Maaim (Abxandor fht 
Onatf (356-323 B.C.)— general 

and statesman of antiqoity^34, 
189, 432 

drAhon. Eduard (1772-1840)- 
profenor, lectured on the history 
of an at Bonn Univerrity^657 

AniiMa, Chriile^ Fritdiiek von (1766- 
1890)— German Protestant theo- 
logian,— 205, 400 

AtOfdat (Mk century B.C.)— Greek 
philosopher/— 88. 

AnsKMoras of Cbisiame (Ana Minor) 
(c. 9004M B.C.)— Oredt philoso- 
phef/^fiO, 405, 417, 485-36, 467, 
469,470,490 


Asuwtmander if MiUhu (c. 610-546 
B.C.)— Greek fdulotoidier.— 486 
Ansshn, archbithop of Canteihmy 
(103M109)— b(»n in Indy, 

medieval theologian, representa- 
tive of early scholasticism,— 388 

AnttsAsnes Ehoda (2nd century 
B.C.)— Greek historian and 

ph!losopher.-40, 80, 501, 504 
Apellts— Creek philosopher, contem- 
porary and ditci{de of Epicurus,— 
447 

ApoBodorus of Alkmu (2nd century 
B.C.)— Greek writer, compiled 
Chrowdogf of histmical events.— 81 
ApModoruitf Athom (fate 2nd century 
B.C.)— Ej^curean phiIoso|dier, 

wrote a biography of Epicuras.— 
81 

Areisilaus (c. 315-c. 240 B.C.)— Gredi 
sceptic philosoidier, founder of 
the New Acade^,— 465 
Arthdaut (9th century B.C.)— Gredi 
philosoidier, dsdide of Anax- 
agoras,— 428 

Artkatndut (4th century &.C.}— 
Greek poet, tmtbor of a satir- 
ical poem on gastrdogy,— 72, 101 
Ankimida (c. 287-212 B.C4— Oredt 
mathematkian famous lor Us iHs- 
covmiet in meduBHCs,— 87 
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Afistipput (c. 436<. 360 BX.)— 
OretAi philosopher, founder of the 
C^naic ichooL— 37, 77, 404, 504 

Artslode (384-322 B.C.)— Greek 

phikMopher.-- 19, 34, 36, 38, 42, 
48, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 
63, 66, 67, 69. 78. 79. 81, 87. 88. 90, 
91, 92, 93, 96, 98, 101, 189, 201, 
220. 410, 420, 424. 426. 427. 435. 
439, 440, 441, 446, 459, 462, 490, 
492, 496-500, 504 

Aristoxenus of TantUum (bom c. 354 
B.C.) — Greek philosopher, disci- 
ple of Aristotle, author of Historic 
cal Noter, famous primarily for his 
works on the theory of music. — 88 

Amim^Boytunbuirg, Adolf Heinrick von. 
Count (1803-1868) — Pmssian states- 
man, Junker, Kfinister of the Interior 
(1842-45) and Prime Minister 
(March 19-29, 1848).— i62. 710 

A^konaeus Oate 2nd-eariy 3rd cen» 
tury) — Greek ihetoridan and 
grammarian.— 101 

Atigiistins, Soini (Sanctus Avnliw Au- 
gustinus) (354-430)— -Christian thco- 
bgian and philosopher. — 50, 90, 
198, 205 

Augustus (Casus Jukus Caesar Oc- 
tovianuf) (63 B.C.-14 A.D.) — Ro- 
man Emperor (27 B.C.-14 A.D.).— 
639-42 


B 


Baskman% Carl Friedrkk (1785- 
1855) — German philosopher, pro- 
fessor at Jena University. — 379, 
705 

Bacon, Francis, Baron Vsfulam, Vis- 
rnufit St. Aikam (1561-1626)— 
ikigiish philosopher, naturalist and 
Mstorianw— 19, 201 
Baikus (Lucius Comdius Bolkus)— 
Roinan consul (40, B.C.).— 502 
BaumdiU C— 713 
Bsmir, Bruno (1809-1882)— German 
philosopher. Young Heg^han.— 


20, 196, 211-14, 370, 381, 383, 
386, 390, 395, 399, 400, 708 

Bauer, Edgar (1820-1886)— German 
publiciat, philosopher, Young 
Hegelian; Bruno Bauer’s broth- 
er.— 392, 399 

Bauer, H. L. — lecturer at Berlin Uni- 
versity^ 700, 704 

Baur, Fsrdtnand Ckristian (1792-1860) 
— German theologian, leader of 
the Tubingen school, professor.— 
493-95 

Baysr, Karl (1806-1883) — German 
philosopher. — 381 

BayU, Pierre (1647-1706)— Fiench 
sceptic philo 80 {^er.— 47, 48, 50, 
89, 90, 505 

Bendermadher — notary in Cologne, a 
shareholder of the Rkeiniscke 
Zeiiung. — 713 

Beranger, Pierre Jean de (1780-1857) 
—French song-writer. — 174 

Bemadotte, Jean BaptisU Jules (1763- 
1844) — French marshal; later 
King Charies XIV (John) of Swe- 
den and Norway (1818-^).— 398 

Bernard of ClairvavM (Bernard, Saiii^ 
(c. 1091-1153)— Flench Catholic 
theologian. — 175 

Bemasslel — Trier physician. — 654 

Bloemer, F , — Cologne lawyer, a share- 
holder of the Rkeinisihe Zeiiung . — 
713 

BMing, Eduard (1802-1870)— 
German lawyer, lecturer at Bonn 
University. — 657 

BSkme, Jakob (Bohemus, Jacobus) (1575- 
1624) — German artisan, pantheist 
philosopher.— 176, 190, 455 

BoileathDespfSaust, Nkoks (1636- 
1711)— French poet of dassktsmw— 
627 

Boisnard — a shareholder of the 
Eheinsscke 2stluiig^7l3 

Boisserde, J. — a risareholder d the 
Bkstuiicks Zriliiiig/-^713 

Boisserie, sharehcdder of 

the Bheinisdie Zrilutig.r-713, 724 
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m 


Brandis, Oirnfian Ai^iist (1790-1867) 
^German historiiin of phibs- 
ophy, prddpated in puUuhing 
the works of Aristotle.— 79, 87 

Broskkaiis, Jokns Bisdrick (1800-1865) 
— Carman publiiher. — 728 

Brudur, Jdhmn Jaknb (1696-1770)--^ 
Geri]^ historian of philosophy. — 
57,94 

Brflggimanfi, Thsodor (1796-1866) — 
Prussian Royal Commissioner, 
member of the examination com- 
mission at the Trier gymnasium. — 
644, 647 

Bruno, Giordano (1548-1600) — Italian 
thinker, materialist and atheist, de- 
veloped Copernicus’ teaching on 
the structure of the universe. 
—492 

Buhl, Ludwig Heinrich Franz (1814- 
c. 1882)— German publicist. Young 
Hegelian, author of pamphleu in 
the Patriot series. — 803 

Bttlis (5th century B.C.) — Spartan.— 
181 

BulouhCummerow, Ernst Gottfried Georg 
von (1775-1851)— German publi- 
cist and politician, expressed the 
views of the Prussian Junkers.— 
216, 321, 865, 884 

Burgers, Ignaz (c. 1815-1882) — Co- 
logne assessor, a diareholder 
of the Eheinisehe Zrihing. — 712, 
716, 719, 728, 724 


C 

Cahet, iderme (1788-1856)— French 
pubfidst, utopian communist, au- 
thor of Voyage en Jearie , — 860 
Caesar, Casus Julius (c. 100-44 B.C.) 

Roman general and statesman. 

— 182, 558, 628 

CemtaneUa, Tommaso (1568-1689)— 
lE^jhilosopher, one of the 
early ut opia communists.-*-* 20 1 
Camp*, Jaham JWte WilMw (1792- 
1867)— Gernum pubH*her wad 
booka^, f*om IKS omnra, an 


owner of the Hoffmann Sc Campe 
Publishing House in Hanibusg; in 
1880s published works by au- 
thors of the Young Germany 
group. — 891 

Csfapkaiissii, Ludo^ (1808-1890)— 
German banker, a leader of 
the Rhine liberal bourgeoisie: 
Prime kfinister of Prussia from 
March to June 1848. — 866-68, 
874, 718, 719, 722 

Cameades of Gyrene (c. 214<. 129 
B.C.) — Greek sceptic philosopher, 
founder of the New Acad- 
emy. — 488 

Cato, Marcus Pordsu (284-149 B.C.)-^ 
politician and writer in andent 
Rome. — 271 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de (1547- 
1616)— Spanish writer.— 124 
Otto— Trier merchant.— 726 
Gkamtsso, Adelbert von (1781-1888)— 
German romantic poet.— 19 

Chorinus— Athenian archon in 808- 
807 B.C.— 480 

Charles I (1600-1649)— King of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1625-49), 
beheaded during the revolution.— 
156 

Oories Mortfl (c. 688-741)— actual 
ruler of the Frankish state (from 
715) under the last Merovingians, 
mayor of the palace of the 
Carofingian dynasty. — 618 

Gkristianssfi, Johannes (1809-1858)— 
German lawyer, historian ^ Roman 
law, professor at Kid University.— 
886 


Chrysippus (c. 280-c. 205 B.C.)— 
Greek stoic philosopher.— 72, 101, 


485, 501 

"^Heero, Marcus T\dlssu (106-48 B.C.) 

Roman orator, st atesm a n and 

philosopher/— 29, 87, 88, 40, 41, 
46*49. 51, 60, 77, 79-82. 89, 

^ AS toA sni ana 


dfliissfi, HemHch Josofh (181^ 
1888 )— German phyridan and 

pokticiasi; member of the Board 
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Name Index 


oi Diteaoiv af the JRfceiftisehe 
2Wlwif-— 270, 277, 712, 714, 715- 
IB, 719, 721, 722, 72S, 729 
Oeake, Samuel (1675-1729) — EngBsh 
theologian and philosopher.— 190 
OmuI^ (551-252 B.C.)— Greek stoic 
jdislosopher.— 16 

Oernens, Hemrkk (c. 1818-1852)— 
student at Boim University, Itfer 
lawyer.- 647 

Ckment Alexandria {Tiihu Flavius 
Ckmens Alexandrinus) (c. 150-C.215) 
—Christian theologian, philoso- 
pher.— 57, 77, 80, 90, 487, 488 
Qenigen — Trier landowner. — 726 
Qinias (4th cenluiy B.C.)— Greek 
philosopher, Plato’s friend. — 88 
Qovis I (c. 465-511) — Frankish king 
of the Merovingian dynasty (481- 
510).- 627 

Cohen, 5. B. — a shareholder of the 
JRksintscks Zstlmig.— 715 
delates tampsacus — Greek phib- 
iofdker, contemporary and disdple 
of Elbrus. — 79, 457-65, 464 
Cohmhus, Christopher (1451-1506)— 
kalian navigator, discoverer of 
America^ — 444 

Cendarcet, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas 
Caritat, Marquis de (1745-1794)— 
French sociologist, EnMgfatener, 
was active in the French Revolution, 
Girondist*— 202 

CsnsWmfit, Vktar Prosper (1808- 
1895)— French publicist, utopian 
socialist, disdide and follower of 
Fourier. — 220 

Constant de Rebecque, Heart Renfosxan 
(1767-1850)- Frmich liberal 
dan, puhBdst and writer. — 207 
Copemkut, Nkokm (Mikolaj Kopemik) 
(1475-I545)--~MI^ astronomer, 
founder of the heHooentric 
theory*- 175, 201, 561 
Com,OdkttAm^lc. 120<. 75 B.C.) 
---Boitoaik orator, poHukaan, consul 
k 74 B.C^57, 505 
aimsn Anitms Wmdm (1760-1855) 
—German hrwyer a^ phfiol- 


ogist, professor ol Rootan law at 
Kid Uxiiversi^/— 19 
Oromm^ OKmr (1599-1658)— one of 
the leaders of die En^^ish fevok- 
lion. Lord Protector of Eni^uid, 
Scodhnd and Ireland from 1655 
onwards.— 142 


D 


jDs Johge, /. — a riiareholder of the 
Rheinische Zriliifig.— 715 
Demetrius of Magnesia (1st century 
B.C.) — Greek writer, compiler of 
works on andent thinkers and 
fdiilosophers. — 40, 80 
Democribus (c. 460-c. 570 B.C.)— 
Greek philosoiker, a founder 
of the atomistic theory*— 25, 

52, 54, 55, 57-46, 50, 52-59, 61-66, 
70, 75, 77-84, 87-89, 91-95, 96, 
405, 427, 457, 459, 475, 486, 487, 
498, 499, 505, 504, 507 
Descartes, Rend (1596-1650)— Franch 
dualist philoso{dier, mathematidan 
and natural scientist*— 425 
Des Maixeavx, Pierre (1666-1745) — 
French critic and historian, 
published the works d Ldhoiz, 
Bayle and other philosophers. — 78 
D’Ester, Karl Ludwig Johana (1811- 
1859) — German democrat and 
socialist, a physician by profession; 
a shareh<^er of the Rksmitck 
Zeitung, later member ol the Co- 
logne community ol the Commun- 
ist League*— 712 

Diusmy, Thdodore (1805-1850)— 
French publidst, utcqiian oommu- 
nist*— 560 

Diets, Joham Wtikiiiii— printer and 
piddisher, a diaraludw of the 
JRhimtsdIw Edliif^^7l5 
Diogom Xnsffks(5rdcenttsi7 A.D.)— 
Cheek Idatoriand phibso^y, com- 
piler of a vast wora on mo awdtmt 
phRosophera*— 59, 40. 4b 55, 56, 



Name Index 


WSi 


58r 59, 77, 79^85, 87, 88, 90-100, 
405. 410, 417, 4JS, 487, 488, 488 
Dhgtms (c. 240i<. 150 B.C.) 

•-^Ottek mk pliilotoiilier.--.501 
Di^genti vf (c. 404<. 525 B.C.) 

—Greek phuotoi^er, one of the 
foundeit of the schools 

140 

Dumy$ius (c. 20ac. 265)— bishop of 
Alexandria, aiidior of a viork 
against the atomistic philosophers. 
*““45, 56 

DSberiimt, Joham WoZ/gofig (1780** 
1849) — lectured on ^emistry at 
Jena University.— 706 
Bennsr.— 662 

Dims Seahu, John (c. 1265<. 1508)— 
Scottish phOosopher, scholastic, 
nominalists — 154 


£ 

Ekhhom — Chief Privy Councillor of 
Justice and Attorney General of 
the Rhine Court of Appeal in Ber- 
fin.— 666, 669 

Eichham, Johann Albred^t Friodridt 
(1779-1856) — Prusnan statesman, 
Minister of Religious Worship, 
Education and Medicine (1840- 
48).— 562, 585 

Buabdh I (1555-1605)— Queen of 
En^d (1558-1605)— 141 
Empodoeks (c. 485-c. 425 B.C.) — 
Gredk philosopher*— 57, 78, 428, 
^9-61, 469 

EnfanUn, Pmpor (1796- 

lg54)«..Ffendi utqdan sodalist, 
one of the closest cfisdples of 
Saint-Simonr-220 

EnEds, KoH — a shareholder of die 
Rfcsintfdk Zftnnig.— 715 
Engds, JPfc*— a shardiolder of the 
Mshttidk Erilufif.— 712 
Jgaisharimii (c. 540-c. 450 B.C,)— 
Gnaek ^teaniadst.— 57, 78, 428 
jsakitw (c. 541^ 270 B.C.)— Greek 
materiafist phBoiopher, athrist.— 


25. 29, 50. 52-54. 56-75, 77-85, 
88, 89-97, 99-101, 189, 405. ^ 
408, 409, 410, 412, 415-54, 444,^ 
454-65, 464-65, 469, 478-88, 4^, 
500-05, 507-09 

Esck, A. W.— a shareholder of the 
Ehiinudu Zfthing.— 712 
Essir — Chief Privy Councillor of die 
Rhine Couit of Appeal in Ber- 
lin.— 661, 667, 669, 682 
Euripides (c. 480<. 406 B.C.)— Greek 
dramatist.— 444 

Eurjdicus (correctly Eurykeha^ (late 
4th-5rd centu^ B.C.)— Gmk 
jdiilosopher, disdple of Pynho the 
Sceptic.— 81 

Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 264-c. 540)— 
Christian theotogian, author of 
works on church history.— 42, 45, 
54, 56, 80-85, 92-95 
Evers, — 690 


F 


Fay, Gerhard (1809.1889)— German 
banister, Councillor of Justice in 
Cologne, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Ehemisehe 
Zrihifig.— 712, 714, 722, 725, 724 
Fhiekn, Francois de Salignae de La 
Mothe (1651-1715)— French pre- 
late and writer; became archbisiiop 
of Cambrai in 1695. — 208 
Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas von (1804- 
1872) —German materialist phi- 
losopher.— 94, 196, 197, 570, 581, 
586. 599, 400, 728 

Feuerbach, Foul Johann Ansohn, RiUer 
von (1775-1855) — German law^, 
specialised in criminal law; Ludwig 
Feuerbadi's kther. — 19 
Fichte, Immanuel Hermann von (1796- 
1879)— German philOK^pii^ and 
dieologum; son ci Johann Qoitlleh 
Fkhte.— 588 

Fidde, Joka/im CMidr (1762-1814)— 
German philosofihcr, represent 
tadve of cJaaskal German pkkotn- 
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m, 201, 208, 494, 

^624 

fMcM; Karl MMi (1809-1876)-- 
Oernum jpublicitt, cootiibiltior to 
tibo Rhtimtcke KWtufig.— 400 

FMd, AtkUU (1800*1867)— French 
banker and pefitidin, Oileaniit, 
hter BonafMotut.— 802 

Founer, FranfoU Mwfu Chari$s (1772- 
1887) — French utopian aodalift.— 
220 

FVankftn, BenfMtn (1706-1790)— 
American politician, diplomat, 
took part in die War for Inde- 
pendence, sdentiat, phyddit and 
economist. — 618 

Fndmdk Iks Gnat (1712-1786)— Ring 
of Prussia (1740-86).— 284 

Fnderkk WiUiam lU (1770-1840>— 
King of Prussia (1797-1840).— 355, 
672 

J^sdiTuk WUlia^ XV (1795-1861)— 
King of Prusha (1840-61).— 216, 
271, 280, 288, 856, 857. 397, 710, 
711, 714, 725 

JPW^, Gsorg wmOrn (1788-1861)— 
Orientalist, rector of Bonn Univer- 
sity^658 

FmirkkKaHAlM^^ 

Prussian prince.— 677 

FHsf, JM FrMrkk (1778-1848)— 
German philosojdier, lecturer ,at 
^na University^ — 706 


G 

GoNsr, Gspfg Aiaifvat (1786-1858)-^ 
German Hegdian philosopher, 
{uofessor at Berfin Universi^^ 
700. 704 

Gdltlsa Gam (1564-1642)— Italiao 
physicist and aststmomer, founder 
of mechanics^— 1$8 
GofMuiR Ghtmud Vmetmo Anioma 
(1705^1774^^-Rmian Pm C8e- 
snent XIV (1769*74).— 871 
Cam, Kimfi (c. 1798-1889)— 

Gcffman phSotophcir of lasr^ lie- 
^an^699, 700, m, 704 


GRrtnsr, Oasflio FrMfkk (died 1841)— 
German lawyer, professor at Bonn 
Univershyw— 20 

CasBifidi FUm (1592-1655)— French 
, ber, adherent and advo- 
cate of’ £|ttcum< atomistic theory; 
physicist and mathematkiMi.— 29, 
57, 94, 405, 417, 418, 428 
Ceppirt, Karl Edvard (1811-1881)— 
classical philologist, Privat-Bocent 
in Berlin from 1886 onwards, — 
700, 704 

Gerlaeh, Karl Htinrieh Eduard Friadrkh 
von — Prussian offidal, Regie- 
rungsprksident in Cologne (1889- 
44).— 282. 285, 896, 714, 720 

Ouch, Oiriaoph WiUibald (1714- 
1787) — Geri]^ composer.— 540 
Oo(6slf, T.— a diareholder of the 
Rheinische Zeitung , — 718 
Goetho, Johann Wolfgang von (1749- 
1882) — German poet. — 112, 187, 
155, 246, 885, 486, 578, 579, 580 

CoMing, KaH Wtttsim (1798-1869)— 
German jdiilologist, lecturer at 
Jena University .r— 706 
Corn, Johann MMior (1717-1786)— 
Gern^ theologian, Lutheran 
pastor. — 328 
GSrgen. — 65p 

Gorgias of Leonimi (c. 488«c. 875 B.C.) 
— Gre^ sophist philosopher. — 498 

G5rr0, Johannas Josaph von (1776- 
1848) — German wnter, philologist 
and historian, exponent of 
Catholicism.— 1^, 864 
Gottsohod, Jphann Christoph (17(K)- 
1766)— German writer and critic, 
early FnMghtener. — 178 
Groah, E*^^SSS 

GroHanus, Franeisem (approx. 12th 
century)— Itafian monk, audior of 
a treadte on canon law.— 19 

GmlK, JPbfvr AMs (1769-1849)— 
professor at the Faculty of 
Catholic liMkfy, Bonn Univern- 
ty (1819*25); inioector of schools 
in IVier 
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Owrfmanfi, KaH Ludmg Wilhdm von 
(1775-1829)— German lai^er, au- 
^or of vmkM on ain^md and dvil 
kw.— 19 

GroHus, Hugo {Hmg do Croats (1588- 
1645)— Dutch scientist, jurist, a 
toinder of the natural law 
theory.-^ 201 

Gn^ Olfo FrudfUdi (1804-1876)— 
Gexman pubfidst and philosopher; 
in 1842 and 1843 wrote two pam- 
phlets against Bruno Bauer. — 211- 
14 

Guizot, Fnnfois Pierre Guillaume 
(1787-1874) — French historian 
and statesman: virtually deter- 
mined home and foreign policy of 
France from 1840 to the February 
1848 revolution. — 238, 316 

Giinster. — THer lawyer. — 649 


H 

Hoan, Johann Heinrkh (1804-1871) — 
Cologne businessman, member of 
the Board of Directors of the Jthe^ 
nisehe Zdfutig.— 712, 719, 724 

Haass — a shareholder of the llfcst- 
nische Zdtufig.— 712, 714, 719, 

721, 724 

Haixinger, Amalie (1800-1884) — Ger- 
man actress. — 709 

Hottsr, AWretkt von (1708-1777)— 
Swiss naturalist, poet and pubfi^t. 
— 144 

Haller, Kairi Ludwig von (1768- 
1854) — Swiss lawyer and his- 
torian, supported restoration of 
feudal monarchist institutions. — 
144, 209 

Hamacher, Wi(fcoim( 1808-1875)— Ger- 
man teacher; from 1835 taught 
German at the Trier gymnasium. 

AAA 

— Olnl 

Hand, Ferdinand GciMf (1786- 
1851)— German philologist, lec- 
turer at Jena Unsvcrdty.— 706 

Hansemarm, David /uitus (1790-1864) 
—German capitrast, a leader of 


the Rhine liberal bourgeoisie: 
Prussian Kfinister of l%ianoe feom 
March to September 1848.— 349» 
351 

Hordenberg, Kairi Augiul von, Prinee 
(1750-1822)— Prussian statesman. 
Foreign Minister (1804-06 and 
1807), Chancellor (1810-22).— 362 

Hariri, AhurMedmmed (1054-1122)— 
Arab scholar and poet. — 170 
Hasse, Friedrich RuMf (1808-1862)— 
German theologian, professor at 
Bonn University.— 387 
Heffier, August Wilhelm (1796-1880)— 
German lawyer.— 699, 703 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770- 
1831) — classical German philo- 
sopher.— 18-20, 29, 84. 85, 87, 
103, 196, 201, 309, 325, 362, 400, 
439, 491-97, 500, 533. 576, 577, 707 

Heim — preacher. — 678 
Heine, HrinriiA (1797-1856)— German 
revolutionary poet. — 18, 394 
Heineccius, Johann CoUlieb (1681- 
1741)— Geiman lawyer, author of 
works on the histc^ of Roman 
law.— 12 

Heinxen, Karl (1809-1880) — German 
publicist, radical, a diarehcdder of 
the Rheinische Zeitung, — 713, 720, 
722, 724 

HeUwiti, H . — a shareholder of the 
Rheinische Zeitung , — 713 
Hennequin, Victor Antoine (1816-1854) 
— French lawyer and publidst, 
follower of Fourier. — 219 
Henry Vm(1491-1547)— King of En- 
gland (1509-47)— 141 
Heraclitus (c. 540<. 480 B.C.) — 
Greek philo 80 |dier, cme of the 
founders of dialectics. — 34, 35, 

135, 201, 494 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von (1744- 
1803)-— German writer and fiter- 
ary theoristw— 203 
Hermann — 729 

Hermes, Karl Heinrich (1800-1856)— 
Gem^ puMidst; in 1842 one of 
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tbe^cdkors ai fhe KSkikd^s 2^ 
S«0, 591 

HmiMus c/ SmyriiM (c. 290 B.G.) — 
Grm writer, liognipher of an- 
dent pliSoaoplietfiii^Sl 
Hmdutm (c. 4B4<; 425 B.C.)— Creek 
pliB0M>plier.--5% 58, 59, 64, 68, 
181, 4l0, 417, 486 

Hemnanw, /.—a ihareholder of the 
JObdnitde 2dti«ef.--7l3 
HitHatt, /. — a shareholder of the 
JRhdftttd# Zdnif%.— 715 
HsfWigk, Gsorg (181 7-1875)-.German 
democratic pod.— -287, 291, 519, 
522. 525. 594, 595, 597 
Hm, JL— 715 

Hsftod (approx. 8ch centuiy B.C.) — 
Greek poet. — 501 

Hnuer, F. O . — a shareholder of the 
Bkdnifde Zeiiung.^712 
Hiustr, Georg — a shareholder of the 
Rkeinische Zsiltcng.— 715 

Hippoermt (c. 460<. 577 B.C.)— 
Greek physician, father ofmedi- 
dne. — 444 

Hebbei, Vumat (15884679)— English 
phil^pher.— 20 1 

Hoffma/im, Ernst Theodor Amadeus 
(1776^1822)^Geniian writer.— 629 
Hofmann — Trier acquaintance of 
Marx’s father. — 655 
Hdfrad, JPhid Henri Baron d’ (1725- 
1789) — French philosopher, £n- 
gghtener. — 102 

HMsr— «seiiii4egeiidary andent Greek 
epk poet^d7, 78, 205, 588, 
428, 447, 475, 487, 501 
Hammer, Joseph Ludwig Aloys v(m(1760- 
1856)— bishop of Trier.— 654 
lUwMm, F, M. lion— a sharehoider 
of the Bheinistke Ztihing.— 715, 
715, 716, 719, 722, 725, 724 
Baraee (Quintm Horadius Flaceiu) 
#5-8 B.C,)— Homan poet^642 
Hem, /«-^a shardholder oi the 
Wteinuche Hrihnif. — 715 

(1764.1844)— Germmi 
lawyer, professor of law at G5t- 


tingen, founder of the historica) 
school of law.— 205-09 
Hume, David (17114776)— Brhish 
philosopher, historian and 
econoinist^— 50, 208, 628 
Huttiii, Vlfiih wm (1488-1525)— 
German poet, supporter of the 
Keformation, pairidipant in and 
ideologist of the kni^its* uprising 
of 1522-25.-528, 550 
Hydomcs (5th cmituiy B.C) — Persian 
satrap. — 181 


1 


Idomeneus of Lampee^ (c. 525-270 
B.C.) — Gmk philosopher, disd- 
ple of Epicurus. — 481, 482 
Irenaeus (c. 150<. 202) — Christian 
theologian; in 177 became l^op 
of Lyons, critidsed the tenets 
various heretical sects and vindi- 
cated the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. — 497 

Imsrtuf (c. 1050-1150) — founder of 
the Bologna school of glossators 
(Italy).— 626 


j 

Jaeknigen — German lawyer. — 66 1 , 

666, 667, 669, 676, 682 
James I (1566-1625)— King of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1605- 
25).— 141 

/imny— see Westphalert, Jenny von, 
Julian, Fkmius Chntdiiis Julianns, Ihe 
AposkOe (c. 551-563) — Homan Em- 
peror (561-565)— 190 
Jung, Georg GoUleb (1814-1886)— 
German puhhdst, Yoitng itee- 
han, one of die managers of me 
Mhesnisoke 586, 712, 715, 

717,721, 785,724 

Jttvenai Deeimm Junim Juvenalis (bom 
in the 80s-dfed after 127)— 
Homan sadricM poet,— 146 
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K 

Kaiwf, Jfohann iharehold- 

«r of the Rkmnitcks Ziiimg, de- 
puty of the Sixth Rhine Province 
AMcmbly.--7l2. 716, 720, 721, 
72S 

Kant, lTOinaitii«i(1724-1804)--cla8aical 
German philoropher.— 17. 18. 104, 
119, 175, 204. 206, 207, 208, 388, 
577. 624. 628, 648 

Karr, Alphonse (1808-1890)-— French 
publicist and writer, author and 
pul^her of Les GnSpes, a satirical 
monthly.— 316 

Kaufmann — lottery organiser in 

Bonnv — 653 

Kaufmaim, M . — a sharehdder of the 
Rheinische Zritung.— 713, 720, 724 

Kaufmann, Peter (1804-1872)— Ger- 
man economist. — 357 

Klein, Ernst Ferdinand (c. 1744- 

1810) — German lawyer, author ot 
works on criminal and dvil 
law.— 17 

Kleinen — acquaintance of Karl 
Marx.— 655, 669 

Koppen, Karl Friedrich (1808-1863)— 
German publicist and historian, 
Young Hegelian. — 30, 386 

Kosegarten, Wilhelm (1792-1868) — 

German publicist. — 216, 220 

Xfumsr— Bonn eng^ccr.— 387 

Krause — judge at Beilin University. — 
704 

Kwpp. Motfcios— office employee in 
TVicr.— 635 

Krug, WUhehn Omugatt (1770-1842)— 
German philosopher. — 628 

K6kn— a Aareholder of the 

Rheinische Zsttung.— 713 

KMn, W^a shareholder of the 
Rhemische Zeitung»-^71$ 

KUpper (died 1850)— teachcar of reli- 
gion at the Triier gymnasium,— 644 


L 

^ffnrge, Marie (n6e CapetU^ 
(d. 1853) — was accused of poison- 
ing her husband and sentenced to 
hard labour for file; released by 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte; 
proved her not being guihy in 
Memoires (1841) and Hems de pris- 
on (1853).— 729 

Lais (5th-4th century B.C.)— name of 
several Athenian hetaerae or courte- 
sans. — 29 

Lancelotti, Giovanni Paolo (1511- 
1591) — Italian lawyer, professor 
of canon law. — 19 

Lancizolle, Karl WUhdm von Deleuxe de 
(1796-1871) — German lawyer, 

author of works on the history of 
the German states. — 704 

Lange, Joachim (1670-1744) — German 
theologian, professor at Halle. — 
201 

Lauterbach, Wtdfgomg Adam (1618- 
1678) — German lawyer, author of 
works on Roman law. — 19 

Law, John (1671-1729)— Scottish 
economist and financier, Kfinister 
of Finance of France (1719- 
20).— 142 

Leibniz, Gottfried WUhdm (1646- 
1716)— German philosopher and 
mathematician.— 37, 57, 78, 190, 
477, 628, 647 

— Councillor of the Court of 
Appeal, a shareholder of the 
Rheinische Zeitung* — 712, 716, 718, 
721 

Leo, Heinrich (1799-1878)— German 
Idstorian and publicist, opponent 
of the Hegelian school. — 209 

Leonieus of Lampsacus (approx. 3rd 
century B.C.)— Greek plulosopher, 
disciple of Epicurus^ 37, 77, 457 

Lerom, Pierre (1797-1871)— French 
pubfidst, uto];fi^ iodafiit^220 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729- 
1781)— German writer, dramatist, 
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critic and philosopher, earty £n- 
Bl^itener^l?, 178. SS8, 680 

Leudpfus (5th century B.C.) — Greek 
phuwpher, father of the atomis- 
tic thecnry. — 5S, 55,- 69, 79, 82, 87, 
91-95, 486, 498, 505 

Licktmstiin, MmiHn HHnrieh Kari 
(1780-1857)--13bputy Royal Gov- 
ernmental Pleidpotoitiary at Ber- 
lin University.— 704 

latks, John (1652- 1704) --English 
dualist fdiilosopher and eccxio- 
miit.— 624, 647 

Lo^U, Jeham Wilhdm (1786- 
1865) — German historian. Dean 
of the Faculty of Philosophy at 
Bonn Universi^.— 658 

Lorn, VUus (died 1862)— German 
philologist, taught ancient lan- 
guages at the Trier gymnasium, 
assistant director from 1855. — 644, 
647 648 

Louis' XIV (1658-1715)— King of 
France (1645-1715).— 142 

Louis XVUI (1755-1824)— King of 
France (1814-15 and 1815-24).— 598 

Louis PhUippo I (1775-1850)— duke of 
Orleans, King of the French 
(1850-48).— 598, 628 

Louise (Auguste WUhelmine AnuUie 
Luise) (1776-1810)— Queen of 
Prussia, wife of Fr^iick 'William 

ra.— 672 

Lucian (c. 120-c. 180)— Greek sad- 
rist.— 185, 190 

iMcreHus (THUS LucreHus Cams) (c. 99- 
c. 55 B.C.)— Roman phil^pher 
and poet.— 48, 49, 51, 55, 57, 59, 
62, 65, 75, 89-91, 93-94, 96-98, 101, 
190, 416, 440, 464, 466, 469-71, 
474, 475, 489 

LuAen, Hnwridt (1780-1847)— Ger- 
man historian, professor at Jena.— 
17, 706 

UHhor, Mesnm (1485-1546)— German 
Aecdogian, writer, prominent fig- 
ure hi the Mkmsmm, foundm- 
of Protestantism (lasdienuiim) in 
Germany.7- 175, 194, 284, 528, 550, 
871,579 


M 

Moihiavem, ATiemid (1469-1527)— Ital- 
ian pofiddan, hhaoiian and writer. 
— 161, 201 

Maecenas^ Gaius (CUnius) (b. between 
74 and 64-d. 8 B.C*)— Roman 
poHddan, associate of Emperor 
Augustus, patron of letters. His 
duuacter as patron of literature 
and science has made his name a 
household word. — 641 

Malehrancke, Nicolas de (1658-1715) — 
French philosopher.— 190 

MaUUukrodt, G. — a shareholder of the 
Rkeinische ZsUutig.— 712, 724 

l^atkeineki, PhUipp Konrad (1780-1846) 
— German l^estant theologian, 
historian of Chiisdanity^ — 591 

Marius, Catus (c. 156-86 B.C.) — Ro- 
man general and statesman, con- 
sul (107, 104-100, 86 B.C.).— 84 

MarHn, St. (c. 516-400).— 619 

Marx, Eduard (1826-1857)— brother 
of Karl Marx.— 20, 648, 665, 674, 
682, 689 

Marx, Emtits (1822-1888)— sister of 
Karl Marx. — 694 

Marx, Hemrick (1777-1838)— father 
of Kari Marx; lawyer, Councillor 
oi jusdee in TVier. — 10, 11, 19-21, 
551, 555, 554, 655, 645, 646-82, 
685-94, 701 

Marx, Henriette (n4c Pressburg or 
Prssbordt) (1787-1863) — mother 
of Karl Marx.- 20, 655, 645, 648- 
49, 652, 654, 655, 661, 664, 665, 
671, 674, 676, 677, 682, 688, 685, 
686, 689, 695, 694 

Maix, Hemiette (1820<. 1856)— sister 
of Kari Marx . 60 1 

Marx. HMUHMmXlSlO-lSlZ)— bndier 
of Kari Man^eeS. 68S. 

Man. Mart (laiS-lSSS).— 10-15. 17- 
21. 27, 28. 29, 655. 645-709. 7l2, 
715, 725, 7127-80 

Mara, JCantiiM (1824-1847)— ri«er of 
KariMonc.-694 
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Mam, Louise (1821-1865)~si8tcr of 
Karl Marx,-->694 

Mam, Sophie (1816.1883)— sister of 
Karl Marx.— 666, 671, 674, 677. 
685, 691, 698 

Mary I (1516.1558) — (Jueen of En- 
gland (1553.58).— 141 

Mayer, JEduaid— Clologne lawyer 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the Rheinisdte Zsitung.— 391, 
712, 719 

McDouall, Peter Murray (1814- 
1854) — Chartist leader. — 219 

Medem — secretary of Berlin Univer- 
sity.— 704 

Memmius, Gaius (1st century B.C.)— 
Roman tribune, orator and 
poet.— 94 

Menoeceus — contemporary and disci- 
ple of Epicurus. — 406, 488 

Merkeru, Heitmch (1778-1854) — Ger- 
man merchant. Chairman of the 
Board of Trade in Cologne, liber- 
al, deputy of the Sixth Rhine Prov- 
ince Assembly. — 366-68, 374 

Metrodorus of Chios (approx. 4th cen- 
tury B.C.) — Greek philosopher, 
disciple of Democritus. — 81, 95, 
427, 479-80, 487 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus (c, 3Sl-c. 277 
B.C.) — Greek philosopher, disci- 
ple of Epicurus. — 447 

Msttrin— court councillor, senior Fi- 
nance Department official. — 662, 
666, 669, 673, 682 

Mevissen, Gustav von — a shareholder 
of the Rheinische Zeitung; in 1848 
member of the Frankfurt National 
Assembly.— 724 

Meyen, Eduard (1812-1870)— German 
publicist. Young Hegelian, one of 
the leaders of the Berlin circle 
“The Free”.— 390, 393, 394, 395 

Mirabeau, Honori Gabriel Victor Ri- 
queti, Comte de (1749-1791) 
prominent figure in the French 
Revolution.— 139, 202 

Mittweg^Trier lawyer.— 726 


Molidre (pseudonym of Jean SapHeie 
Poquelin) (1622*1673)— French au- 
thor of comedies.— 322 
Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de (1533- 
1592) — French sceptic phBoso* 
pher.— 205 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secondat, 
Baron de La Bride et de (1689- 
1755) — French phibsopher and 
sociologist, Enlightener.— 161, 202, 
227 

Morel, M. — a shareholder of the 
Rheinische Zeitung. — 713 

Mosen, Julius (1803-1867)— German 
romantic writer.— 289-91 
Miihlenhrack, Christian Friedrich (1785- 
1843)— German jurist, specialist 
in Roman law. — 19 
Mulheru, J. — a drareholder of the 
Rheinisdie Zeitung.---712, 718 
Muller — Trier notary. — 653 
MuUer, J. — a shareholder of the 
Rheinische Zeiiung. — 713 

Muller, Johannes (1801-1 858) — Ger- 
man anatomist and physiologist. 
Dean of the Medical Faculty at Ber- 
lin University. — 654, 655 

N 

Napier, Sir CharUs (1786-1860)— 
British admiral. — 708 
Napoleon I Bonaparte (1769-1821) — 
Emperor of the French (1804^14 
and 1815).— 142, 192, 201, 244, 
398, 628, 673 

Nausiphanes (4th century B.C.) — 
Greek philosopher, follower of 
Democritus. — 81 

Nell, Georg Friedrich von — owner of a 
timber business in Trier. — 662 
Neocles (4th century B.C.)— Epicurus’ 
father.— 77 

Nero (Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus) (37'^8)— Roman Em- 
peror (54-68). — 640, 641 
Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727) — En- 
glish physicist, astronomer and 
mathematician. — 190, 647 
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NMai arislo^ Friedrkh (17SS- 
181 i)*~^Germait writer, fuppoiter 
of enlightened ? abioliitism; op- 
posed Krat and fklite.-*494 

Nimiaitf 0 / Danumnus 0>om c. 64 
B.C.) — Greek Idttorian and phi- 
losopher, follower of Aristotfe. — 
87, 77, 405 

NeU, tarn— major of an infantry regi- 
ment in Trier, father of Heinrich 
von Nota, Karl Marx’s school- 
mate.— -669 

mtfiJberggr, Jokam BapHst Carl (1762- 
1807) — professor of philosophy 
and mathematics at Dort- 
mund.— 54 


O 


Ockis-Sisnt, A. — a shareholder of the 
Mhiinischt Zrinii^.— 718 

OOavianus, Cairn Julius Goasar— see 
Auputus. 

Oktn, Lanm (1779-1851) — German 
naturalist and natural philosopher. 
— 184 

OppifihHm, A.— a shareholder of the 
Stkmwha Zrihifig.— 712, 718 

Ofpmikim, Dagphart (1809-1889)— 
German puhS^, Young Hegelian, 
one of the managers of the 
Rkainiseka Zrifuog.— 891-98, 712, 
714, 715, 716, 718, 721. 729 

secretary of Bonn Uni- 
versity w — 658 

O^sii 0 ^ Akxandria (c. 185-c. 254)— 
dhirist^ theologian, one of the 
Fathers of the Church.— 495 

Orkam, PhiUp ll, XHika a/ (1674- 
1728)— reg^t of France (1715- 
28).— 142, 205 

Onrmlk^ CMifiaiii osii— a sharehold- 
er of the WknuMsa Brihuif.— 718 

OM (fsmrn Opidim Nhm) (48 B.C.- 
c. 17 A.D«)***-lU»naii poetw— 17, 
888, 548, 681 


F 


Faeiui, GiuUa (1550<. 1685)— lawyer, 
spedaiist in canon law.— 626 
Parmenides of Eka (c. 540-480 B.C.)— 
Greek philosopher.— 87, 81, 461 
Pariekt (c. 490-429 B.C.)— Athenian 
statesman, leader of the democra- 
tic paity.— 181, 189 
Pater / (Tka GraaO (1672-1725)— Tsar 
of Russia from 1682, Emperor 
from 1721.-120 

Petrasek, CaH — Trier official. — 685 
PfSizner — German advocate, Dresden 
correspondent of the Rkatntfcka 
Zrilung.— 899 

Pkalaris (c. 571-555 B.C.)— ty^ of 
Acragos (Agrigentum) in Sidly. He 
is said to have burnt prisoners 
alive in the brazen figure of a 
buU.— 479 

PhUip JI (1527-1598)— King of Spain 
(1556-98).— 257 

Philoponus, Joannes {John the Oram- 
marian) ^te 5th-early 6th cen- 
tury) — preek f^osopher and 
theologian.— 54, 92, 94 
Piasmann — a shareholder of the 
Rheinisehe Zriteing.— 712 
PUuo (c. 427-c. 847 B.C.)— Greek 
philosopher. — 85, 87, 66, 88, 219, 
427, 489, 440, 459, 462-68, 483, 
492, 498-98, 686 

Pliny, Ika Younger (c. 62-114) — Roman 
statesman and writer.— 621 
PMms (c. 204-270)— Neoplatonic 
philosopher. — 498 

PlnSareh (c. 46-c. 120) — Greek moral- 
ist writer, philosopher.— 29, 80, 
88, 87, 50, 51, 58, 59, 60, 74-84, 
89-95, 102, 481, 482, 442-58, 462- 
68, 464, 465, 466-69, 505 
Polyaenm of Lampsocui— Greek 

mathematicmn and fdiBosopher, 
contemporaiy and dbdpk of Epi- 
cttrus^480 

iHinjMf (OMIfllf nmftwmit 

(106-48 B.C.)— Roman gehetd 

and statesman^ 126, 185 
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JMdminu 0 / Apamiia (c. 1S5<. 51 
Greek itw philoiopher. 
— S7, 77, 405 ^ r 

Ihmiphmm (4th century B.C.)— 
Greek philoiopher, follower of 
Ariitotle.>*81 

FnptrHui (c 49-15 B.C.)^Roman 
poet^658 

Pnkifmu of Ahdon (c. 480-c. 411 
B.C.)*-* Greek lophiit philoso- 
pher.— 498, 505 

Jhmidkon, Bum Joupk (1809-1865)— 
French publicist, economist 
and sociologist, a founder of 
anarchism.— 220 

FruK Robirt Edmrd (1816-1872)— 
German poet, publicist and 
literary historian, connected with 
the Young Hegelians. — 599 

Btokmj {Claudiiu Ptokmoius) (2nd cen- 
tury A. D .) — Greek mathemati- 
cian, astronomer and geographer, 
founder of the geocentric concep- 
tion of the universe.— 175 

Edmrd (1802-1856)— German 
jurist, professor of law in Bonn, 
diidple of Savigny.— 658 

PusdnuAtn-Clafwno, Jokarm Prudrich 
WiOulm (1795-1855)— German 
pastor; author of parodies against 
Goethe. — 555, 578 

Pynko (c. 565<. 275 B.C.)— Greek 
philosopher, founder of ancient 
scepticism.— 81, 428, 429 

JPykagonu (c. 571-c. 497 B.C.)- 
Greek mathematician and philos- 
o|^.— 66, 154, 427 

Fykoeki— Greek philosopher, con- 
temporary and disciple of £|mcu- 
rus.— 44, 58, 68, 99, 418, 481 

Q 

Qmdmw, F.— 541 

B 

Jtoft#— an acquaintance of Karl Marx’s 
father.^ 655 


Balk, /. /. OSH— a sharehtdder of the 
Bksmtsdbc Zsttung.— 712, 725 
Balk, /. P. von— a shareholder of the 
Bks^tseks Zsitiiigd— 715 
Ruvpoik, Emit Boi^omm Soiomo (1784* 
1852) — Prussian playwrights 628 
Bsk/vai, Philipp Joio^ von (1779- 
1845)— extraonhnary governmen- 
tal plenipotentiary and curator at 
Bonn University.— 658 
RouAard, B. — a shareholder of the 
Ehtinisdu 2Mlttfig.— 715 
Boicknadk NopoUon Fiianfott-/atspk 
Gkarlft, Duke of (1811-1852)— son 
of Napoleon I and Marie Louise, a 
daimaut to the French throne.* — 
598 

Bstmantt, Hermann Samuel (1694- 
1768) — German philosopher and 
fdiilologist, Enfightener.— 19 
Reimhold, C.— a shareholder of the 
Ekeinuehe Zotlutig.— 715 
Reinkard — privy councillor of justice, 
advocate. — 661, 682 
Reinkdld, Ernst Christian Gottlieb (1795- 
1855)— German philosopher, lec- 
turer at Jena University.— 706 

Rembrandt van R^ (1606-1669) — 
Dutch painter. — 171 
Renard, Joseph Engelbert (1802-1865)— 
Cologne bookseller officially 
known as responsible editor of the 
Rheinisehe Zeiiung, — 712, 714 

Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761)— 
English noveUst, representative of 
sentimentalism.— 205 
Bick, /. B.— a shareholder of the 
BMniscko Zeittmgs715 
Ritter, Heinruh (1791-1869) — German 
historian of phibiophy .— 55, 79, 
92, 455, 498, 499 

Binor, /.—a diareholder of the 
Rheiniache ZHnmg.— 715 
Biftor, Karl (1799-1859)— Geraaasi 
geographer, professor at Berlin 
University.— 700, 704 
Robespierre, Meaamilieu Prmigok Mark 
bMm do (1758-1794)— Fiendi 
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revoluiionaiy the end of the 
etgiiieenth century, leader of the 
Jacdtnm, head of the revolution- 
ary government (1798-94) — 119 

Modum, Guitav AMf Rcchus von 
(1799-1847)—* ^Fruwien Minister of 
the Interior (1884-42). — 862 

Hoggs, A.— a shareholder of the 
Rkdnitaho 

Rosinius, Carlo Maria (1748-1886) — 
Italian historian and archaeolo- 
gist, commentator and publisher 
of Epicurus.— 56, 98 

Routsoan, Joan Jacques (1712-1778) — 
French philosopher and writer, 
Enh^tener.— 201, 202, 205 

Rub — a shareholder of the Rheinische 
Zeiiung. — 718 

Htidof//, Adolf FriidrUk (1808-1878)— 
German professor of law, lecturer 
at Berlin University.— 700, 704 

Rugo, Arnold (1802-1880)— German 
radical pubU^ and philosopher; 
Young Hegelian.— 277, 881, 882, 
888, 887, 889, 891, 898-400, 728 

RiUenborg, Adolf (1808-1869)— Ger- 
man publicist. Young Hegelian; 
in 1842 member of the Rheinisdie 
2Sniung editorial board. — 285, 391, 
898, 894 


S 

Sack, Marl Heinrich (1789-1875)— 
German Protestant theologian, 
professor in Bonn. — 888 
SaUel, Friedrich von (1812-1848) — 
German poetw— 870-72 
Salomon, von — judge at Bonn Univer- 
sity. — 658 

Saudi— advocate in Berlin, councillor 
of justice.— 662 

Sandl^ Gottfried Alexander Maria Robert 
(1786-1889)— advocate in Cologne, 
brother of the former. — 662 
Saumdimu {Loom Herennim Samr- 
niNsif)— Roman politician.— 457 


Sav^Wf, Friedrich Carl von <1779- 
1861) — German jurist, head of 
the historical school of law; Minis- 
ter of Justice for the revirion of 
the law in 1842-48.— 15, 19, 699, 
70S 

Sc^fsr.— 684 

Schafer, von — Prussian official, Ober- 
pxirident of the Rhine Province 
(1842-45).— 282, 881, 382-86, 358, 
714 

Schaubach, Johann Konrad (1764-1849) 
— German astronomer, author 
of researches on the history of an- 
cient astronomy^ — 47, 58-60, 89, 
95, 486 

ScheUing, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von 
(1775-1854) — representative of clas- 
sical German philosophy, opposed 
the Hegelian school. — 18, 108, 105, 
1 % 

Scfcsrsr.— 718 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von 
(1759-1805) — German poet and 
dramatist.— 112, 186, 291, 578, 628 

Schlegel, Friedrich von (1772-1829)— 
German literary critic, philologist 
and poet, a theoretician of romanti- 
cism. — 494, 657 

Schleicher, Robert — Trier physician. — 
726 

Schlick, Alois — music master at the 
Trier gymnasium (1827-88). — 647 

Schmidt, Karl — agent of the Julius 
Wunder bool^Uing firm in 
Leipzig. — 19 

Schmidthdnner — assessor in Berlin, ac- 
quaintance of Karl Marx.— 20 

Schneemann, Johann Gerhard (1794- 
1864) — historian, teacher at the 
Trier gymnasium. — 644 

S^tietdsr, Johann Gottlob (1750-1822) 
— German philologist, author of 
researches on ancient natural 
science.— 58 

Schdn, Heinrich Theodor von (1778- 
1856) — Prussian statesman.— 862 
Srinimr.— 669 

Sckriever, Mdle.-^^m 
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Schviu, JFVMHdb OoUM (1795*1860) 
— le^rer at the Faculty ol Nuios* 
ophy at Jena University^ 706 
Sehw^, Albsrt (18 19-1857) —Ger- 
man theologian, f^llosopher, phi- 
lologist and historian.* — 599 
S€hw€ndUr, HHnrkk (1792-1847)— 
priest, French teacher at the Trier 
gymnasium. — 644 

Sihmiyer, /. F.— a shareholder of the 
Zriluag.— 715 

Sdignumn, A. L.— lawyer, a share- 
holder of the Rkiinisthi Zeiiung . — 
715, 717, 720, 721 

Smsea, Lucku Amaew (c. 4 B.C.- 
65 A.D.) — Roman stoic philoso- 
pher.— 41, 44, 80-85, 90, 479, 484 
Sixtus Empiricus (2nd century A.D.) 
— Greek sceptic phibsopher. — 
57, 59, 59, 65. 78, 80, 92, 95, 96. 
417, 427, 429, 451, 447, 492, 499 
ShakespMn, WiUiam (1564-1616)— 
Engmh dramatist and poet. — 159, 
194, 256, 250, 256, 268, 288, 
289, 290, 291, 525, 559, 617 
SUyis, Emmanuil Josiph (1748-1856) — 
French abbot, participated in the 
French Revolution. — 170, 216 


Simplicius (6th century A.D.) — Greek 
Neoplatonic philosopher, commen- 
tator of Aristotle. — 42, 45, 55, 65, 
79. 82. 85. 88, 90, 92, 94-96, 417 
Socratis (c. 469-599 B.C.) — Greek 
philosopher.— 55, 57, 66, 189, 

427, 452. 456-59. 457, 461, 464, 
485, 490, 492-94, 498 
Solgir, Karl WUhelm Fcrdinaud (1780- 
1819) — German philosopher, art 
dieoretidan.— 17 


Sokm (c. 658-c. 558 B.C.)— Athenian 
and legislator.— 177 
Sotion of Alexandria (2nd century 
B.C.) — Greek philosopher.— 57 , 

77, 405 

SjmtkMu (5th century B.C.)— Spar- 
tan/— 181 


Spkmm {BartA at (16M- 

1977)^ Dutch philDiopher.— M. 
na. 118, 801, 496 


SMd, AMrich JhBiii (1808-1861)— 
German jurist and pt^tidan. — 
209 

Skffins, Hiurich (Hmrick) (1775- 
1845)— German naturafist, writer 
and philosopher, Norwegian by 
birth.— 699, 705 

Skin, Hiinrieh FrUdrkk Karl, Rcieks- 
fnihirr wm und eum (1757-1851) 
— Prussian statesman and reform- 
er; held high posts in 1804-08.— 
562 

Skin^ Karl — a shareholder the 
JRkiiniseki Zeitung. — 712 
Skiningir, Johann (1794-1874)— 
teacher of mathemadm and physics 
at the Trier gymnasium, grolo- 
gist. — 644 

Skmi, Lanronci (1715-1768)— British 
novelist, a founder of sentimen- 
talism. — 115 

Stiipo of Migara (4th century B.C.) 

— Greek philosopher, follower 
of Socrates. — 57, 4M, 479, 480 
Skhoius, Joannes (c. 5th century A.D.) 

— Greek writer, compiled works of 
ancient authors. — 42, 44, 55, 56, 
60, 65, 81, 85, 88, 89, 95, 95, 96, 
481, 484, 486 

Strauss, David Friedrich (1 808-1 874)^ — 
Orman phUosopher and publi- 
cist, Young HegeUan.— 197, 570 
Stucke, KaH Friedrich (1800-1871)— 
(brman physician, member of the 
Board of Directors of the Rhsi- 
nische Zritimg.— 598, 715, 724 
Swedenborg (Swedbesg), Emanuel (1688- 
1772) — Swedish philosopher/— 87 


T 

Tacitus, Cornelius (c. 55-c. 120)-^Ro- 
man historian/— 17, 151, 642 
TaUeyrand’-FSrigofd, Charlet Maurice de 
(1754-1858) — Frendi diplomat. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (1797<* 
99, 1799-1807, 1814-15), rep- 

resented Frimce at the ^^eama 
Congiess (1814-15)/*-^ 598 


2M94 
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TeliNiW Fmim <176$-I826)«* 
Ffe^ ci«fedtui#^S9 

T$mne$, MKiii Tnvniktf A/tr (c. 190- 
199 B. C)-* Roman ixudior of com- 
ediet«-~*916 

Tirtnilkm (Qwkiim $§ ptlm im FImvhi 
TmtlOitinm} (c. 150k:. 922)^ Latin 
diiircli father.^ 190 

n«lii ^ MiUku (c. 04O<. 547 B.C.) 
•—Greek phikwqdier, founder 
of the Milecus aclmol^l92. 492, 
494 

nmMm (4ih oentniy A.D.)-- Greek 
phOotopher, commentator of Arit- 
toclew-67 

Tkmktoelm <c. 526-c. 460 B.C.)— 
Athenian general and itatetman, 
held important atme and military 
poita^492 

rnkaut, Anton FVMfM Jfutm (1772- 
1840) — German juriat, spedaHft 
in civil law, hiatoikin and critic of 
Roman law<— 12 

Tkkn, loiift AMplm (1797-1877)— 
French itateaman a^ hiatoiian. 
Prime Miniater (1896, 1840); in 
1871 head of the Veraaillea gov- 
ernment, oiganiaed the aoppreaaion 
of the Paria Commune.— 916 

ThonU; WilMn (1810-1846)— Co- 
logne pbyakian, member of the 
Boauri of Directora of the Rkri- 
ttiifk# ZfttHi^.— 712 

TUeyiidM (c. 460<. 995 B.C.)— 
Giwk hiatorian, author of 7k« Hu- 
taiy of lla Bd opo miari an War.— 181 

Tmmidtnkmi, Fmdrkk AMf (1802- 
1872)— German phibaoj^er, au- 
thor of a commentary to Aiiatotle’a 
worka.— 98, 78 

U 

Ukland, Jotopi Ludwig (1787-1862)— 
German tommitic jmet^ 154 

V , ' 

Voimnlaink iharalioldor ol die 
RlaiiiifiWfriNmf 71 f 


VMni LnotBo (1585-1619)— Italian 
pliBoao]dier.r-* 929 

VaAa, KaH WiiMm (1806- 

1882)— German Proleatant dieolo- 
gian, Hegdian, profeoaor at Betfin 
Unbrerakyw— 981, 988 
Vanten — Bonn anpiaintancff of Xari 
Marx and Jbnny von Weat- 
phalen.— 708 

Vilkiui (Gatus VrUrius)— Roman 
aenator.— 49, 501 
VffiofiMit— Trier phyik:]an^726 
VIdoog, Fmnsou Baghio (1775-1857)— 
Frcmdi aecret poBce agent, 
auppoaed author of Mamotn; hk 
name ia uaed to mean a clever agent 
and iwindler^202 
VtU^ V.— a diarehcdder of the 
Rkrinitdk Zritui^.— 719 
Vtrgtl {PutHus Vaiplho Mm) (70-19 
B.C.) — Roman poet.r^l09, 709 
Vohairv, FWiacoii Mario Arouot do 
(1694-1778)— French philoaopher, 
hiatorian, aadrical writer, Enlight- 
ener^ 114, 144, 178, 202, 205, 
929, 985 


W 

Wakor, Fofdiiuifid (1794-1879)— Ger- 
man juriat. Dean of the Faculty of 
Law at Bonn Univerikyr— 650, 
657, 658 

Woldkor, FViodridi CottUtb (1784-1868) 
—German philologiat, lecturer 
at Bonn Univeraltyw— 657 
WiRor, Gk.— a aharehdder of the 
MhdnMi Zritiifv.— 719 
Wmiinf-JnmMm, Jekmm NoOeimift 
ven (1790-1891)— German juriat, 
profeator of dril law at Landihut 
and Munich ufdvmitiea^ 19 
Wiglpkakn, GamNiio veil (died 1856)— 
mother of Jenny von Wealnha- 
len^999« 674, 689, 685, 709,729 
Woiyftahii, &%ar van (1819<. 1890)— 
hMher of Jminy von Wea^halen, 
and Rail iiarx'a adtoohnate^ 
689, 605 
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WaiphaUn, FtrdUmnd OUo WUhdm 
Hffiitliif wn (1799*1876) — Prat* 
rian ftatetman, Minifter of the 
Interior (1850*5S)» itepbrother 
of Jenny von Westphalen^386 

WuHihaUn, Jmny oen (1814*1881)— 
dukthood friend, fiimo6e and fiom 
184$ wife of Karl Marx/->11, 
$97, $99, 517, 58$, 524. 557, 559, 
586, 664, 666, 668, 670, 671, 67$. 
674, 676, 681, 68$, 685, 688, 690, 
691, 69$, 695*98, 707*09, 727-50 

WttifhdUn, Joktmn Ludwig van (1770- 
1842) — father of Jenny von 
Westphakn, privy oounc^r in 
Trier— 27. 28, $8$, 674, 681, 685, 
708 

WestphaUn, Karl Hant Warner von 
(180$-1 840)— Itepbrother of Jen- 
ny von Weitphalen, jurist.— 
669 

WtalofMl, Ckfistofh Martin (1738*181$) 
— German wnter. — 12$ 

Wianon$r Christian Hermann 

(c. 1817*1851) — student of the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy at Bonn Uni- 
versity, later i^oolmaster in 
Trier.— 647 

Wiethaus — Prussian official; in late 
1842 and early 184$, censor of the 
ShHnitdte Zritiwif,— $96 
Wigand, Otto (1795-1870)— German 
publisher and bookseller, owner of 
a firm in Leipcig which published 
radical writers’ works— 19, 381 

WMtdmann, Johann JoaAm (1717- 
1700 ) — German historian of an- 
cient art, EnMghtener— 17 

Wkiklor. KnH Gottlieb Theodor (pseud- 
onym Theodor HeO^ (1775-1856)- 
German writer and journalist— 
140 

Wiltsttksrf— 699, 700 
Wa^f.-628, 729 

Wo^, Christian von (1679*1754)— 
German phlloaopher, j^yridst. 


madiematidan, bi o io ! ^. econondst 
and jurist^20t, 628 

Wa^, Oscar Ludwig Bondmri (1799* 
1851)— German writer and tar- 
ary historiatt, profeaaor at Jena 
Unlveiiiiy (1830-61), firkend of 
Heinrich Heine.F-**$80 

Wjttenbaek, fthann Hugo (1767*1848) 
— German historian and teacher, 
director of the Trier gy mn a s i um 
(1815-46)^644, 648 


X 

Xenoerates of Chakedon (c. $96^ $14 
B.C*)— Greek philosopher, mtos 
disciple, head of the Old Acad- 
emy. — 459 

XtMtkmm ^ C 0 bpkm (c. M0<. 470 
E.C.)— Greek philosopher and 
poet, founder of the Eleatic 
school— 66, 79, 500 

Xylander {HoUmannh Gataaui 
iWUhehn) (1532*1576)— German 
Hellenist, publisher of a number 
of works by Greek and Latin dai- 
sies^ — 431 


Z 


Zeno of Citium (c. $86*c, 264 B,C.) 
— Greek pidk^pher, founder of 
the Stoic school— 501 

Zeno of Elea (5th century B.C,)— 
Greek pliik>sopher^79, 48$, 492 

ZuceaimagHo, Ferdinand Joeepk Maria 
von (bom 1790)— Prusolan tax 
inspcccor, chief of the Trier 
Cadastre Bureau^ $37*41 

KoH Gottlob (1792*1849)— 
German philolof^, ^mckdiat In 
Roman Rterature, profmsor M Ber^ 
In Uhiversiiy— 704 

Ziiiii^>Befiii, a duoreholder of dm 
Rkrialscks Ziilmig^7IS 


26 * 
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Name Index 


INDEX OF tiTERARY AND MYTHOLOGICAL NAMES 


Atnkam (Bib.)— 728 
AcAfttts-^the greatest bf the Greek 
heroes in Homer's 555 

Adam (Bib.)— 123, 169« 178 
Atohu (Gr. Myth.) — the god of the 
winds, — 491 

Ailkir (Gr. Myth.) — uf^r regions of 
qpace, seat of Zeus. — 554 
Ahasuifus — Wandering Jew, a charac- 
ter of many German legends and 
poems.— 630 

Ajax (the Greater) (Gr. Myth.)— son 
of Telamon, king of SaJamis, 
tinguished for his great strength 
and bravery; fought in the Trojan 
War.— 617 

AmsfUkss (Myth.)— 85 
ApoUo — Greek god of die arts.— 104, 
172, 436, 440, 581, 625 
Afguf (Gr. Myth.) — a hundred^ed 
monster set to watch lo.— 625 

Ados— a titan of Greek mythology 
often represented as bearing the 
heavens on his shoulders.— 99 
Balaam (Bib.) — 540 

Banquo — a character in Shakespeare's 
MocifCk.— 627 

Cithmu (Clau. Myth.) — a sleepless 
dog guarding the entrance of 
Hades.— 75, 453, 484 

Ckfisl, /osttf (Bib.)— 78, 208, 212, 213, 
370, 371, 488, 493, 494, 636-39 

CammU — a character in ^akes- 
peare's King Ltar ,-- 194 

Chfitts^ksr, Si , — patron saint of 
travellers, sidd to have been a man 
of exceptional strength.— 253 

the Roman god of love.— 291 
DamUa (Gr. Myth.)— daughters of 
Danads who were condemned to 
pour water into a bottomless 
pitcher in Hades for slaying their 
muiNuidsrr'75 
David (Bib.)— King of 


Dimeter (Gr. Myth.)— the goddess of 
the fruitful earth.— 465 
Deuealian (Gr. Myth.) — son of Pro- 
metheus, renewed the human race 
after the dehige.— 491 
Diana — a character in the play Donna 
Diana by Moreto, — 709 
DoU Teanheet — a character in Shake- 
speare^s Xing Henry IV, Part 
Two.— 359 

Don Carlas — a title character in Schil- 
ler's drama.— 626 

Mpimenides (Gr. M^.) — a Cretan 
prophet said to nave spent more 
than half a century in sleep.— 133 
Eulerupiegel (Ulenspieget^, Titt — a hero 
of German popular tales.— 212 
Eve (Bib.)— 728 

Falstaff—dL character in several of 
Shuespeare's plays.— 268, 359 
Faust — doctor, hero of a medieval 
German legend and a character in 
Goethe's tragedy.— 579, 580 
Gabriel (Bib.) one of the seven ar- 
changels in the Judaic and Chris- 
tian religions. — 573 
daucester — a character in Shake- 
speare's King Loar.— 291 
Cratiana — a character in Shake- 
speare’s The MenhanS of Vontco.— 
256 

CfeUAen — the principal character in 
Goethe's Faust. — 580 
Hocfor— one of the principal charac- 
ters in the Iliad by Homer.— 447 
Hoion— according to a Greek legend, 
a daughter of Zeus and Leda, wife 
of Menelaus, King of Sparta; the 
most beautiful woman of her 
time.— 628 

Hephaeslus (Gr. Myth.) — a fire- knd 
smith-god. — 431 

Heracles — the most popular hero in 
Greek mythology.— 34, 460 
Hermes (Gr. Myth.)— a messenger 
and herald of the gods, patron of 
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tmvdiersji merchants and thkves. — 
32, 185 

Hulda — prophetess in jfenisa- 

lem.-~518 

Icaitis (Gr. My^.) — son of Daedalus, 
a legendary inventor and artist; he 
perished in a flight on artificial 
wings of wax and feathers.-^ 556 

Israel (Jacob) (Bib.)~>144 

Jxion — a king of the Lapithae; for 
insolence towards Hera he was 
banished to hell, where he was 
tied to a perpetually revolving 
wheel. — 484 

Jehovah (Bib.)--- 199 

/esiis— see Christ, Jesus, 

Joshua (Bib.) — 201 

Jonas (Jonah)*-- a prophet (Bib.) — 
212,213,214 

Judas Ueariot (Judah) (Bib.)— one of 
the twelve apostles, betrayed 
Christ.— 144, 370, 371 

Juno- in Roman mythology, queen of 
the gods, sister and wife of Tu- 
pitcn— 501 

Jupiter (Jove)— supreme god of the 
Romans, identified with the Greek 
Zeus.— 112, 481, 501, 554 

Lear — the principal character of 
Shakespeare’s Kifig Lsor.— 291 

Leda (Gr. Myth.) — the wife of Tyn- 
darus. King of Sparta; Zeus was 
enamoured by her exceptional 
beauty.— 384 

Leviathan (Bib.) — a sea monster. — 
196 

Lucrvfia— according to a Roman 
legend the wife of Tarquinius Col- 
ladnus, dishonoured by Sextus 
(son of Tarquin), committed 
suidde. This led to the fall of the 
king and the esublishment of re- 
publican government. — 628 

Lidte (Bib.)— one of the evange- 

]uts^213 

Mark (Bib.)— one of the evange- 
lists.— 213 


Mttta (Gr. Myth.) — a daughter of 
Atks and Pleione, the eldest of the 
Pleiades, and the mother of 
Hermes.— 185 

Martyas (Gr. Myth.)— silenus of Ana- 
tolian origin; chadlenged ApoUo to 
a contest with his lyre; Apollo, 
who won the contest, flayed him 
alive. — 625 

Mary Magdalene (Bib.) — 616 

Matthew (BibO — one of the evange- 
lists.— 212 

Mephistopheles — a character in Goe- 
the's Faust, the name of the evil 
spirit.— 593, 622 

Mignon — a character in Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meisters Ldtrjahre . — 618 

Minerva (Rom. Myth.) — the goddess 
of wisdom. — 34, 501 

Moloch — a god of the andent Phoeni- 
cians and Carthagenians, and also 
of the Hebrews in the late years of 
Hebrew Kingdom, to whkh child 
sacrifices were offered. The name 
is synonymous with a cruel force 
constantly requiring new vic- 
tims. — 104 

Moses (Bib.)— 205, 580, 626 

Musa (Gr. Myth.) — a musician and 
soothsayer. — 501 

Oedipus (Gr. Myth.)— son of Laius 
and Jocasta, according to oracles, 
was to kill his father and marry his 
mother. — 556 

Orpheus (Gr. Myth.)— a poet and 
musician who was able to charm 
stones and tame wild beasts with 
his muuc.— 501 

Pallas Alfcsna— the Greek goddess of 
wisdom and war.— 34, 126, 172, 
492, 578 

Pan— the Arcadian god of forests, 
son of Hermes, patron of shep- 
herds, hunters, beekeepers and fim- 
ermen^ 185 

Paul, die Apostle (Bib.)-37, 78, 488 

Phaelkon (Gr. Myth.)— the son of 
Helios. Driving the chariot of the 
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Name Mol 


am he dropped die Rhu end 
kilo the riror^SM 

JNM*l~e chancier in Shakeipeare’i 
The Many Wim ff Whafaer, Kkg 
Ibrny IV, FattlVo, and Kka 
Hm/y Vr-S69 

Phut (Or. Mydi.)~the god of the 
aedwr world and ieitilitjr/- 185 

F»rtw~B diaracier in Shakeipeare'i 
7h< Mardaat tf V!miM.—2S6 

Am— marquh, a character in Schil- 
ler’i Dm Gerlw^396 

AMtdM (Gr. Myth.)— the god of the 
iea^465 

JVmMihrai (Gr. Mydt.)— a titan who 
Wole fire from the godi and gave 
it to men, for wfaidi deed he wai 
bound to a cng.r-S0, SI, 68, 491 

lyhw— pikiteH of Apdlo and 
profdieieH at D^hL— 440 

TV Qwm «/ SMd (Shifo) (Ub.)- 
21S 

Mn. Qmekfy~-a character in Stake- 
apeare’i TV Many Wtw W^iiui- 
«r, King Hiwy IV, Part One, and 
Kiaf Mnwy IV, Part Two.— S59 

XieVni HI— a character in Siake- 
^earo’i CkiMichi,— 250 

SmkV IImm— a diancter in Ce^ 
vamei^ Dm Qtiiaa(«^124, 211 

Suufnu*-* diaracter in Wieland’a 
Dir Nmt Ataadii.— 128 

SI^M-~a character in 'Shakeipeare’i 
TV Ma/tkmt if ViniM.— 2S6, 256 

Siiyt— one of leveral women in and' 
quhy bdieved to poMen prophetic 


powen; SityfUm Bukt, hUed to 
be idd by a Sibyl, ]dayed an fan- 
pMtant pM in dm rdi|^ life of 
Ancient Some.— 350 

Siqplim— Sing of Gorir^. For cheat' 
inf die godi he wai condenuMd to 
a rock to the tc^ of a hfll 
whidi it roDed down again.— 
484 

SatMiM (Bib.)- King of lmei^212. 
218, 629 

SuMMiak (BBi.)— wife of JoaUm, un- 
juady accuaed by the ddera; was 
mved from deadi by Oanidr-SOO 

TahgMiii— acm of Odyiieua and 
Cto, aet off in leara of hh 
fether and kSIed him not knowing 
iriio he wai.r-556 

Tiktkm—i character in Homer’a 
JiiMi.-5S5 

TVnil 0 — a character in (feeek leg- 
enda, Homer’a JUai and Shake- 
qteare’i TVoihu and CrmUa.— 
388, 617 

TViairoia SVwly— the princ^ char- 
acter in Laurence Steme’i TV 
and OpinieM if TVanmm Skandy, 

GmtifiMii.— 118 

Vamn (Som. Myth.)— the goddeai of 
beauty and love/--578 

Vato (Som. MythO— the goddem of 
the heardi arm fito.— 901 

hfkyr (Mydi.)— the weit wind, bthig- 
mg warmdi and rain.— 558 

Zm (Gr. Myth.)— the lupieme god/— 
172, 196, 465, 475, 4M, 578 




INDEX OF QUOTED 
AND MENTIONED LITERATURE 

WORKS BY KARL MARX* 


(anon.) HU Ban on tIU AUgmeine Z$Uung“ 

— Das Ver^t<lerL«i^^A((g;MwiMftZ«tHng. In: JUUmttdUZfituaf Not. 1,4,6, 
8, 10, IS and 16, January 1, 4, 6, 8, 10, IS and 16, 184S.— S96 

(anon.) Comnunlt on <fc< Latist JViumn CnuorAip InitrueHon 

— Bemerkungen Ober die neuette preutdiche Zemurinstmktion. Von einem 
RheinlSnder. In: AnifcdotaziirtwiMttindsiilMh«nMtloiofAwun4Pi(Mteultt,Bd. 1, 
Zurich und Winterthur, 184S.— S81, S8S 

(anon.) HU Dtoorct Bill. Criticim of a Oitirim 

— Zum Ehescheidungigeietzentwurf. Kridk der Kridk. In: BhoMsdu Ztitmig 
No. S19, November 15, 1848.- SOS 

(anon.) JuUi^icalion of dU CvnopoodtiU from dU Moul 

— Rechtfertigung dei tt'Korrespondenten von der Motel. In: Bhttnitcht 
Zntwif Not. 15, 17, 18, 19 and 20, January 15, 17, 18, 19 and 20, 184S<— S96 

(anon.) Tho Loading ArHdt in No. 179 o/ dU “KSMtdu Zoitung" 

— Der leitende Attikel in Nr. 179 der KSlnuelun ZHftmg. In: Bhitnitcfci Ziituiy 
Not. 191, 19S and 195, BeiblStter, July 10, 12 and 14, 1842.-890 

(anon.) HU PkiiOM^kol ManifotOo of dU Hitloricai School of Low 

— Oat philotofdiitche Manifest der hittoritchen Rechttichule. In: Uumisdu 
Zoitung No. 281, Beibiaa, August 9, 1848/— S87 

(anon.) ProeoodittgsoflhoSidkmiuProvimAs$omify.Fit$tArtidi.IMalo$onBmdom 

if dU Pmi ami AiNkotion «/ dU Aocwdings of dU Atitmi^ t/ (h< EitoUt 

— Die Veriiandhingen det 6. rheiniidien Landtags. Von einem RheinUnder. 
Enter Attikel. Debatten fiber Prettfrdheit und Pnbfikation der Landitind* 
iicben Veihandhingen. In: RhomitehtZritintgNot. 185, 128, ISO, 1S8, 195 and 
199, BeibKtter, May 5. 8. 10, 12, 15 and 19, 1848.-S87 

Jbnenik IsNir to Obnprttidint imSdkafor 

— An den Oheiptiiideiitai dgt Rheinpiovinz v«i Sdi^per/— 714 


* EdMoBt in dM lai|gin|c of the original are given oMy in cBiei fdwn they mte ptiklthed 
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Initex o£ Quoted and Mentioned Literature 


WORKS BY DIFFERENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. Prmntthm 31 » 68 

Aristoteles. Ds anime libri tres, Jenae. 1838. — 38, 48, 78, 96, 505 
Dt €a€h.^SlM, 66^7, 91. 98. 93. 98. 99. 101 

— D§ gmtfttHoni anmalium^ 42, 81. 424 

— Di generatum $i cormpltons.*— 54, 56, 88, 92, 93, 411 

Di gsnsiuliefU st corm^lums. In: Cmmtnkm CotUgii Camhricensu SocuiaHs Jis% 
in Wtm de gmmtiow si eorrupHons Aristaislis Stmriiae . — 41 1 
-- Mitaphysica,^38, 55, 56. 58. 66, 67, 78, 79. 87. 92. 95. 98, 410, 426, 435, 
439, 446 

— 63, 87, 96, 411 

— Phytka, In: Commsntarii CoUsgii Csmbfieswis Socislatu Jssu, in odo libfros 
phyiieorum ArisMslis StagirUas , — 411 

— Rhslorka.— 19 

Augustinus, A. Ds eivitais Dsi, libri XXll, Leipzig, 1825. — 198, 205 

— EpisUdas.^50, 90 

Athenaeus, Dsipnotophistarum libri XV.<-101 

Baconi Baronis de Verulamio, F. Ds dignitots si avgmsniis sasnSianiin, Londini, 
1623.— 19, 201 

Bauer. B. Dis guis Sachs dsr Frsihsii and msins sigsns Angslsgsnhsit, Zurich und 
Winterthur. 1842.— 400 

— Xriltfc dsf svavtgdischsn Gsschichis dsr SynopHksr, Bd. 1-2. Leipzig, 1841.-213, 
214 

— Lsidsn und Frsudsn dss ihsologitcksn Bsunustssintf In: Anshdaia zur nsusstsn 
dsuticksn Phikuophis und PubltcuHk, Bd. 2, Zurich und Winterthur, 1843.— 400 

— [a review:] Dis Gsschkhis dss Lsbsns Jssu mU sisisr Rwkskhi auf dis varhandsnsn 
Qusttsn dargssisUi tfon Dr. twn Ammon, Bd. 1, Leipzig, 1842. In: Anskdoia zur 
nsussisn dsuischsn PhUosophis und Publicistik, Bd. 2, Zurich und Winterthur, 
1843.— 400 

— (anon.) Dis Posauns dss jUngsisn Gsridtis ubsr HsgsldsnAihsisisn und Anfidsrisisn. 
Ein UUmalum, Leipzig, 1841.-382, 385 

[Bauer, £.] JDos /usts-Milisu. In: Rhsiniscfcs Zsihing Not. 156, 228, 230, 233, 235, 
BeiMStter, June 5, August 16, 18, 21 and 23, 1842.— 392, 399 

Baur, F. C. Das ChrisUkhs dss Plaionismus odsr Sckratss und Oiristus. Eins rs- 
Hgknsphtksophisidis Unisrsuehung, TObingen, 1837.-493-97 
Bayer, K. Bstrachfuiifsn ubsr dsn Bsgriff dss skdsidisn Gsistss und ubsr das Wsssn dsr 
Tugsnd, Erlangen, 1839.— 381 

Bayle, P. Dk^owiaks histerigus si cHtigtis [article: E|ncure]^47. 48, 50. 89. 90 

Bkif.— 144. 370, 385. 629 
Jdm^607. 622-25 
Lisker-213 
Mark.-218 
Matiiirw^212 

Bnidier. }. InsHRs^smss hidofias phUasopkkas Usui acadsmkas hiosnSutu odomalas. 
lipAie. 1747^5^, 64 

Buhl, L. Dk Bsdsutung dsr PromnziaisiSnds in Prsusssn, Berhn, 1842.— 303 
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Bfilow-Gummerow [£. G. G. voa]. Pmusim iiiiit V^ffmwngt VmMitim^ Mtn 
V#fMhitt til Berlin. 1842.— S84 

[Carod, F. W.] Aiic8 mn# Siimm HUr -Eku HigtmmikhiDmiiuiikmi In: WiMMk$ 
Ztitmf No. 185. BeiUitt. May 15. 1842^288 
Cervintet dc Saavedra. M. El higudm hiMgo Dm QidMia dt la MandUk...— 124 

Chriidaiiien. J. Dm WisMiMda/ll dar TdiatNi#9i lladblMaKSkfctf im Cnadrim, Bd. 1. 
Akona, 1888w— 886 

Qcero. Da /alo liber nngularii.— 48. 49, 50. 81. 89, 90 

— Da /tniftiii hmamm at laalonmi libri V.— 87. 40. 41. 46. 49. 60. 77, 79, 80. 81. 89, 
90. 95, 5074)9 

— Da fiamm daonim Ubri 111.-37, 40. 43. 46, 51. 77. 79. 81. 82. 89. 91, 501-04 

— Tnfciilaiwniia fuautkmim libri V.— 40. 41. 80. 501 

[Caaeiien. H.] Dta Rifmm iir fhmuulun Gmnfidi4>rdmmg, Zwaitar ArtM, Utktr 
VimnchiidmhsU dtr Cmmndi^nung fSir Stadt und land. In: Rbainiiefca 
ZHtutig Not. 312, 814, 317, BeiUScter. November 8. 10 and 18. 1842^270 

— Dia Bafarm dar thikiMum Gaiaainda-Ordfiiifi^. In: Bbatnlidba Zritimf Nos. 807, 
310, 312, 314 and 317, BeibUtter, November 3. 6. 8. 10 and 18. 1842.-277. 
278 

Qemens Alexandrinus. Slmmalina libri VIll. In: O^am En§c$ at laltna fiiaa axstant..., 
Coloniae. 1688.— 37. 77. 80. 90. 487. 488 

Coblenz. P. 1. Bamkaital. 10. Dat. In: B5atfiisc5a Zaitiif^^ No. 846. Decemt>er 12. 
1842.-331 

— Van dar Moaal. 12. Datam5ar. In: Ehimmk$ Zntung No. 848, December 14, 
1842.— 331. 332 

Constant de Rebecque, B. de. Da la rdigum contidiri§ dans sa sanrca m famtt at sat 
dduekppemenis, Deui^me Edition, Paris. 1826. Tome premier.— 207 

Cramer, A. W. Da varftonun algnsficatipna tilnli pandaetanim at eodielt mm vark^keHmit 
appamtu, Kiliae, 1811.r-19 


Ddzamy, T. Cakmnm at polkiqui da M. Caftat. JUjfttSstlon par das /alts atparm Hogmphii, 
Paris [1842].- 360 

Diogenes Laertius. Da ckrorum pkkotophofum vltis. dopmtibm at ttpopMugmtdihm Ii5ri 
dacam. liber dedmus. Epkura. See: Petrus Gassendi. AnifnamMfsIansi in i§ekmm 
Rbnm Dtoganti toartii, gni ast da vita, moribm, fkckkqus Etkwri 
— Da vitss p5tleiop8anifn libri X.... T. 1-2, lipsiae. Tauchnitz. 1888^ 87. 88. 89. 

40. 42. 44. 48. U, 56. 58. 77. 79-88. 87. 88, 90. 91, 92, 93. 94. 95. 96. 97. 98. 99. 

100 , 101 

Epicurus. Fmgmmta librmm II. at XI. da notufe in ooluinintbiit papjancais an Hareiilefia 
amtii nparla ... latsne versa ... commentario iOustrata a Carolo Rosinio. ex tomo II. 
vohiminum Herculanenslum emendathss edkUt suasque adnolationes adscrqisit 
lo Conradtts OielBus. lipsiae. 1818.-56, 93. 509 

Etts^dus Pampbihis. Pmapafotia nmpUea ... Frandscus Vlgerus ... rec., Latlgi8 vertk. 
Fjsriiiis. im^dO. 42. 48. 54. 56. 60. 8048, 92. 98. 95 

Feuerbadi. L P. A. IMmk dm gsoMinsii in Diu tu Man d gUMgm pMidm Emhii (4. 
Anil.. Oimen, 1808, 12^ Ori^nalauigabe, 1886)/— 19 
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JCfotfton 4#r Gmndsdtu und Gfwidkigriffi da po$Uivin pnididun tUehi^ S.Teik^ 
Erfurt reap. Chemnitz, 1799-1800^19 

Feuerbach, L. OaihkhU dir neuem Philosophu von Bacon von Virulam Ois Benedict 
Sfkma, Anibach, 1883.— 57, 94 

— Vorikvfige Them tur ReformoHon der JPkUoeophie. In: AfiiMota zwr neueeten 
deemchm PhUatOdtU wid JPuMtehtO, Bd« 8, ZOridi imd Winterthur, 1843^ 
400 

Fichte, J. G. Grundlame des SaturuihU nock Prinzitien der WissenschafttUtre, Jena und 
Leipzig, 1796-97.-^12 


Gaeitner, G. Fr. von. Ueber die Proviniial-Rechit, Sendschniben an den KSnigL Gehemen 
Jmtiz- und vortraienden Radi tm hehen Justk^Ministerium zu Berlin, Herm A. W. 
Goetze, Berlin, 18S7.— 20 

Gassendi, P. AmmaduifitoiMs in deemuik lihmm Diogenis LaerHi, quiestde vita, moribut, 
placiHtque Eptoifi Lugduni, 1649.— 29, 57, 94, 405-16, 417-24, 426-28, 489 

Goethe, J. W. von. Ibust.— 579-80 
— 112 
— Reindki Fuchs.— 246 
— VmchiMUnes dber Kunst.— 137 
— Der Zanberlehriing,^ 155 

Gradanui. Concordia ditcordantium canonum (in: Carpus tuns canonici ). — 19 

Griechische Pnuaiker in neuen Ubersetxungen, Bd. 15, Stuttgart, 1827 
— Luciam GdIMergaiprdche.— 185 

Grolman(n), K. von. Grundsafes der Criminalrechts-Wusenschaft, 4. Aufl., Giessen, 
1825.— 19 

Gruppe, O. F. Bruno Bauer und die akademuehe Lehrfreiheit, BerBn, 1842.-211-14 
Haller, K. L, von* RettauraHon der Staats-WitsenschaftoderTheorie des natiMich-geseBigen 

Zmtandt; der Chimdre des kuntUiek--burgeriieken enigegengesetit, Bd. 1-6, Winterthur, 
1816-34.— 144 

Hansemann, D. Preusm und FmnkrekA, staatswvrtschafilkh und polititek, unter 
vondgHcker Berucksicktigung der Rkeinipfovini, Leipzig, 1834. — 349, 351 
Harm— see ROckert 

Hegei, G. W. F. Eneydopddie der phSosopkiseken Wwenschaften im Grundriste, 3. Ausg., 
Hc^elberg, 1830^—495 

— Grundmien der PhRotopkie dot RockU Oder Natumdit und StaaUvmsemdkaft tm 
Orundrisse, Berlin. 1833. In: Georg WUheim Friedrich Megel^s Werke, Bd. 8^309 

— Fkdnomenologie des Geistes. In: Georg Wiikehn Friedrick HegeFs Werke, Bd. 2, 
2. Aufl., Beiiin, 1841.— 400 

— Varlmnfm dhsrdtf GesekUkte der PkUosopkie, In: Gceif Wilhelm Friedrick Hegel'is 
Werke, Bd. 14, Berfin, 1883.-500 

Heine, H. Die Nordsee. 1. Zykha: FrUden^ 18, 394 

Heitteocnis, J. G. Ekmenta turts ewUis secundum ordrnem Pandectarum, commoda 
audUer^ methodo ademam, Amstelodami, 1728v— 12 
[Hermes, C H.] KSIn, 5. Jult; KSln, 29. Juts: Leum Won an Hm. Pkmppson zu 
kmgMmg. In: 187,211, 235, Bd|liUttfr,|uly 6,M,Augim 

1842^391-92 
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Herodotus. HtUsries^ 181 
Hedodus. T lesg em e^SOl 

[Hess, if.] J^iijhvtd^io mddtsCf^^ In: Mkmuiuki 

ZHtwif No. 1S7, Bedege, May 17, 1842.— 182, 18S 
[Holbach, baron d*.] Syahu di k nalurit. Oudahkiu mmdi pkyiiqwsidm 

m^ndf maml Par M. Mirabaud, Vob. 1-2, Londies, 1770—102 
Hugo, G. Ukfkuk dst NahirriKfcli, ab diiar Pkihi»pku dit pnkkmi k§€^ dm 

JMvQtmkK 4. Aufl., Beilin, 1810— 20S, 204, 205, 200, 207, 208, 209 
[Hume, D.] Gavtd Hum# dWr dii minsdilkk4 Nahur aut dm En^itth&n ailit 

Vimukm tar BittfddlaiigdHMf Wtrh von Ltidwig Homrich JdM, 1. Bd.: l/okrdtn 
momchHekon Vmlsad, Halle, 1790.— 30 


JuvenaUs. Salira#.— 146 


Kant, 1. Amkfopohgu to pragmatuikor Himickt, Kdnigiberg, 1798.-648 

— MHopky$U£ko Ai^ng$gnmdo dor lUcboMbfa, Kdnigsberg, 1797— 17 

Klein, £. F. Avnudta «br CtsolKgdbwig and RiehtgiUknamkoii in den Fremneeken Sktth 
Im, Bd. 1-26, Berfin und Stettin, 1788-1809— 17 

— CfundsdleedetgemnnmdouUehenpewlkhenRethUn^Bemeekungderpnutiied^ 
CeeeUe, 2. Ausg., Halle, 1799.— 17 

Kdppen, C. F. Ffudricl dor Groste und seine Widersacher, Fin# JubelitArifU Leipzig, 
1840.-30 

Kosegaiten, W. BrOacllungfn aler dir Ver&usserlidikeit und Thedharkoit des LandhesUus 
mil heeonderer Rudukht auf rinigr Frwimen der Preussuchen Monunkie, Bohn, 
1842—220 

Lancelotd, G. P. IneHMiones iuris caiumici— 19 

Lauterbach, W. A. CoUegium droHco-proclicam. Ad L. PondeOavum Libros wietkodo 
eynikelka, Vols. 1-43 und Register, TObingen, 1690-1714.-19 
[Leibniz, G. W.] LeRre de Mr, Leibnu d Mr, Des Makeaux, eonienard guelquet 
kkireissemens lar VeMkaHonpricSderde, & surd*auiru radieilf dasullmrdr (Barmoni# 
^riksMe etc. Hanover ce 8 Juulet 1711. In: Opera omnia, T. 2, Genevae, 17^—37, 

Lessing, G. £. Laokoon, odor uber die Grenzen der Maklerey and Poesie* MR beyiiufigen 
Erliulerungen verschiedener Punkk der alion Kuwtg^idUe, Berlin, 1766— 17 

— Eino Parabel Nebei einer kieinen Bitte and rinrm evenhuUen Aheagesskroiben, 
Braunschweig, 1778.-328 

Ludanus— see Griotkudse Prosadtor in no%ten UbersRiungen 

Lucretius. De mam natata id>ri sex..., Vol. I, lipsiac, 1801. — 416-17, 440, 464, 466-69, 
470-78, 489-91 

— Do mam nataia.— 48, 49, 51, 53, 57, 59, 62, 65, 73, 90-91, 93-98, 100, lOl 
Lttden, H. GosekkbU des kutsiken Vdttss, Bd. 1-12, Gotha, 1825-37.— 17 

Ifaiheinehe, Ph. K. Endodung m die Sffendukon Vofiffangm dber die Bedoutiaig der 
He^lukon PhUoeopkie in d«r dbriitltidm Tkoohgie, Beilin, 1842.— 391 

IfoMliOt J* Poguefin. lot Fidbom^bn 

liootesguieu, Gh«-L. de. De VoeprU dot Me, T* 1, Gendve, 1748^—227 
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Moien» J, Hff Qmgrm von Verona, Berlin, 1842/— 289-91 

— Homg Bernaarif^291 

Mdhkiibruch, Ch. 1^. JDodrina famdictnrum, VoL 1-S, Halls Saacmum, 1828-25 
(9. Ausg^ 1888).— 19 

Ovid. Triitia.— 17, 5$8 

[Pfdtzner.] U^er dU IdroseMtrM an die hake xwtUe Kamnuf der iSdui$dun Slditdmr- . 
tanmdwnf^* In: Rkdnischs ZtUung Nos. 71 and 78, Beibldtter, March 12 and 14, ^ 
1848/-899 

Philoponus. In: SchoHa in Aristotelem 
Plato. Pafmtnidis , — 497 

— Bet /mWtca.— 440 

— Tiiiiaeus.— 497 
Plotinus. Enmads , — 498 

Plutarchus Chaeronensis. Ommentariut Ne suaviier quidem vivi fam secundum 
Efkwri decreta, doeens. In: Qtioe extant omnia, cum latina, interpretatione 
Hennanni Cruserii, Gutielmi Xylandxi..., T. 2: Continens Momita. GuUelmo 
Xylandro interprfte, Francofurti, 1599. — 51, 81, 90, 91, 102, 108, 481, 442, 
448, 445-58, 455-56 

— Advenus CololOfii.— 87, 89, 59, 61, 77-80, 95, 442, 457-58, 459-62, 469, 464, 
465 

— Be animae pfocreatume e Timaeo* In: Varia scripta, quae numUia vulgo 
oocantur..., T. 6, Upsiae (1815, 1820, 1829) (Tauchnitz).— 50, 90 

— Cains Mariuf.— 84 

Proudhon, P.-|. Q«*eit-ee que la propriiti? Ou retherches sur le principe du droU et du 
fOttvemeiaent... Premier m4moire, Paris, 1840.— 220 
[Prutz, R.] Bte JahrbUeher der Gegenwart und die deutscken Jahrhueker, In: Stkeinisthe 
Zeiung No. 48, Beiblatt, February 12, 1848.— 899 
[Pseudo-Phitarch.] Be piacUis philosophonm fibri V. In: Phitarchus Chaeronensis, 
Varia seripta, quae rnomlia vuigo voamtar..., T. 5, lipsiae (1815, 1820, 1829) 
(Tauchnitz).— 97, 44, 54, 60, 77, 79, 81, 88, 89, 92, 98, 94, 95 

Reimarus, H. S. AUgemeine Betrachtungen uber die Triebe der Tkiere, hauplsdtdiHch uber 
iiife Kumt-Triehe, turn Erkenntniss des Zusammenhanget der Welt, des SekSpfers und 
timer settet, [Hambui^,] 1760.— 19 

Ritter, H. Geschkhta der Phiksophie aUer Zeit, 1. Teil, Hamburg, 1829.— 55, 79, 92, 
485, 498-500 

Rousseau, J.-J. Bii eonhat social: ou principes du droU poEHque, Amsterdam, 
1762^205 

[Ruchen* F.] Bie VeruMradhiiigen des Abu Seid von Serug, oder die Makamen des Hariri, 
Stutqpin, 1826 (Tdl^gen, 1887).— 170 

[Ruge, A.] Aktenmassige Darlegung der CensurverkSItnisse der HaUischen und Deutsdten 
JahMtker in den Jahren J8S9, 1841, 1842, In: Anekdota sur neuesten deutuken 
PkUmpkie und Puilkktik, Bd. 1, Zdtidb und Winterthur, 1848/— 400 

— Das **dirutlkk-gemanisike” JuMemUieu. Die BerUner '"lUemrudie Zekung*** 
1842* Janmr und Februar, in: AnMota zwr neuesten deutt^en PhUeeophie und 
PnbmHk, Bd. 2, Zdiidi und mmerthur, 1848^400 
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— SacksUche Zustande. In: RhetnisAt Znittiif No. 268, Beibiatt, Sepcemtier 25, 

1842.-391 ^ w-t— 

Ruge, A., and Wigand, O. An di^ Hohe zvmU Kamnur dn $ach$i$d^ Standsvmamm- 
lung, Besdmerde fiber die durch ein hohes Miniikrium des Innsm angwrdnete wnd am 
3. Januar 1843 ausgefuhrte Unterdruckung der ZeUsdfrift **DefUs€he Jahrlmcher fur 
Wissenschaft und KunsV\ Braunschweig, 1843.— 399 

Sallet, Fr. von. Laien-Evangelium, Jamben, Leipzig, 1842. — 370-72 

Savigny, Fr. C. von. Das Recht des BesUies, Fine dvilistische Abhandlung (1. Aufl., 
Giessen, 1803, 6. Aufl., Giessen, 1837). — 15, 19 

— Der zehente Mai 1788. Beytrag zur Geschichte der RechtswissensShaft, Berlin, 
1838.-204 

Schaubach, J. K. Ueber Epikur's astronomische Begriffe nebst einem Nachtrage zu Nr. 
195 des Afllgemeinen] Anzfeigers] d. D. 1837. In: Archiv f&r Phihlogie und 
Paedagagik, Bd. 5, Heft 4, Leipzig, 1839.— 47, 58, 89, 95 
Schelling, F. W. J. Philosophische Briefe uber Dogmatismus und Kriticismus (1795). In: 
F. W. J. ScheUing*s philosophische Schrifien, Bd. 1, Landshut, 1809. — 103, 105 

— Vom Ich als Princip der Pfiiiosophte, oder uber das Unbedingte itn menschHchen 
Wissen (1795).— 103 

Schiller, F. W. von. Uber naive und senSimerUalische Dichiung . — 112 

— Die Worte des Glaubens . — 136 

Scholia in AristoteUm. CoUegit Christianus Aug. Brandis. In: Aristoteles: Opera, ed. 
Acad. Reg. Borusica, Vol. 4, Berolini, 1836. — 39, 42, 43, 48, 54-55, 61, 63, 79, 
81, 83, 87-88, 90, 92, 93-96 

Seneca. Opera, quae exstani, integris JusH Lipsii, J. Fred. Gronovii, et selectis variorum 
comm, illustraia, T. 1 u. 2, Amstelodami, 1672. — 44-45, 83, 90, 479-84 

— De constantia sapientis, sive quod in sapienUm non cadit injuria . — 480 

— Ad Paulinum de brevitate vitae liber unus, T, 1. — 483 

— De vita beata ad Gallionem fratrem liber unus, T. 1. — 480, 483 

— De otio out secessu sapientis libri pars, T. 1. — 479, 483 

— Ad Aebucium liberalem de Beneficiis libri VII, T, 1. — 51, 90, 482, 483 

— Ad LucUium epistolae, T. 2.-41, 80-82, 479-84 

— Ad Lucilium naturalium quaestionum libri VIII, T. 2. — 44-45, 83, 482 

— De morte Cl. Caesaris, T. 2,-484 

Sextus Empiricus. Opera, quae exstani. Magno ingsnii acumine scripts, Pyrrhoniapim 
hypotyposeon libri HI, Adversus maAematicos, hoc est, cos qui dtscipbnas 
profitentur, libri X ..., Coloniae Allobrogum, 1621.— 37, 41, 59, 63, 65, 78. 
80-81, 92, 95, 96, 427-30, 499, 500 
Shakespeare, W. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 204, 273 
Julius Caesar. — 366 

Xtng Henry IV, Part One and Part Two. — 268, 323, 359 

— King Lear.— 194, 289, 290, 291 

— Life and Deads of King Richard III . — 250, 617 

— The Merchant of Vsnice.— 236, 256 

— A Midsummer NighVs Dream.-- 139 

— OtheUo, the Moor of Venice.— 288 

— Trotliis and Cressida . — 6P 


Simplicius. In: Sdsolia in Aristotelem 
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Solfor, K. W. F« Ifim. Vkr GmffHUk$ Hktr dot Sdbdn# widdii Kumt^ 2 Toile» Berlin, 
1815.-- 17 

l^>iiioto, B. Mko ovdiifi fo wot tr k o dononitrolo «t to fuinqui pinUt dMtuU, In: 
Optm..., AaMterdtm; 1677.-- 54, 112, 469 

Sterne, L. Th$ Lift and Opimom of TfiOmm Skomdy, Contkmon^ll$ 

Suiboeui, L m ^kommit gmoeonm doloetoo,.. Huk odUiom oc. ... Echgaimm 

pkpieofum ot oikkomm fibri duo..., Auiefiae ABobrogum, 1609.— 42, 44, w, 56, 
60, 61, 65, 82, 85, |8, 89, 95. 96, 481. 484-86 

Tadtus. Oinoooto.— 15 

— Hlflanoo.— 151 
Terence. Aodria.— 516 
TertuDlonut. Do Como thrisH.^ 190 
Thenittiut. In: Sdbolio to Arittoiokm 

Thibaut. A. F. J. Spm dot PondokitihRockU, Bd. 1-2. Jena. 1805-05.— 12 
Thucydkiet. Do BoUo Pdopommiaoo lil»i VIII.— 181 

Uohor adnditdio Vorfauonf to Frouutn, Stuttgart und Tulungen, 1842.— 503 
[Uhland, U] Dio Rooko^ 154 

Vanini, L. Ampkitkootnm aotormo pmridoniiao*,., — 525 

Vatke, W. Dio monteklidu Froihoit in ihrom VorhUinis iwr Swodo und tur gSudiehon 
Ctmdo, Berlin, 1841^581 
Vergfl. Aioaii.— 109 

Voltaire. Ft.-M. A. de. La BiUo onfin 525 

— Vonfaid pfodifoo. In: Otuvrtt complHot do VoUotri, Tome leptieme, Gotha, 
1784.-114 


Wenning-Ingenheim, J. N. v. LAokuck dot Comoinon Civiiroehtos, nock Hoito*s 
Crundfitt oinot Syttom dot gomoinon CiviLRoehtot tom Bohuf wm PandocUn- 
VoH^ungon, Bd. 1-5, Munchen, 1822-25 (4. Aufl., Munchen, 1851-52).— 19 

Wieland. Btr Nouo Amodif.— 125 

Wiackelmann, J. Gotekukto dor Kuntt dot AlUrtkum, 2 Teile (Dretden, 1764, 
1767).— 17 


DOCUMENTS 

ARgomokno Cotokt wogon Atmdtmng dor PwAnxiabUhodo. Vom 5tfo Jum 1825— tee 
GotoB^Sammiung fdr dio Kduiglkkon Proutowkon Staaton* 1823 
ARgotnokm Lamdrotkt fdr dio Prmmittkon SkuMao, 2. Aufl., Berlin, 1794 (Neue 
Aiii«abe, Berlin, 1804).— 192-95 

Ca pMar ia ropm Fnnoorom, In: Monomonta Gormniao kttlarwi. Legum T. 1 und 2. 
Hng. von G. H. Bms, Haanover, 1885-57.— 19 

La Ckortf Gaoilitiiiioootlh, das itt: VoffauunghUrkundo dm FVootoitfo, franz. und 
deottch, Berlin, 1880.— 192-98 
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GtMb-SmmnJont f*f d** KiWfH«fc«i» JVHiH<ic*«n SiMim. 1823, Beriia [18S41r~SM 
Oregorint XVI. Enq^dka Miniri oai, AuguM 16, 1862/— S2S 

[Autrafttim fl6*r Ht VmMteog dtr Gmthtd* wid la i t U ateiMBaMoagwi m 4m Jtagi** 
ruagstMoftm XeMmt itii4 Triw.] Koblenz, Augnst 81, 1869/- 665 

MiHntengm 4*s Vmins tvr FMtruiig 4«r Wthtkulmr an dtr Mml «n4 Soar zu Tritr, 
H. IV.-. 887, 868, 889, 840, 841, 842, 848 
Amoritehm Landntekt — see Afllgmisinst Landrsckt /illr 4w Fmoiiidlm Staalm 

SHamgs-PntokoUt du seekskn Rktinischm Pnvinzial-UniHp, Coblenz, 1841.-187- 
49, 152-60, 168-74, 175, 176-80, 224-26, 228, 229, 285, 286, 287, 288-40. 
242, 248-59 


Zensuredikt ErmuefUs Censut-Edict filr du Fnussischsn Staatin exchuivf ScMnima, 
Berlin, December 19, 1788.— S50 

Zensuredikt Vmrdnungt wit die Zenswr der DrtuksekrifUn nach dm BmkUttt da 
diutse/un Bundes vtm EOsitn Sipimba d. J. auf fimf Jdkn amunekitn tst Vm 
19kn OktobiT 1819. In: Gesitmmmiung fibr di$ KdnigHch PnmtUdan SUuOtn, 
1819, No. 20.— Ill, 114.19, 124.25, 128.29, 285, 350 
ZmttrinstniJMon dtr Prtuuischtn Regurung vom 24, Dtttmbtr 184L In: AUgmtbu 
Frtuisiseht Staats-Ztihing No. 14, January 14, 1842.— 109, 111, 114-20, 122-25, 
128-30. 351. 353 


ANONYMOUS ARTICLES AND REPORTS 
PUBLISHED IN PERIODIC EDITIONS 


Aaktntr Zekwng 

No. 277, October 6 , 1842: Aachen, 6 , Oktober, Komm/unisttn in IVras- 

ssn.— 222 

No. 293. October 22. 1842: Aoekan, 22. Okt.— 222, 223 


AHgemeint Prtusswkt Staats-ZeUung 
No. 75, March 16, 1842: 

No. 78, March 19, 1842: 


No. 86, Man:h 26, 1842: 


Dif Wirkung dtr Zenswr^VtrfSgung vm 24. 
Dtumbtr 1841; 

Die Bmprtchung mUmdi$ehtr Angtl^tnkeiitn, 
ikft Ausdeknung u, nafiiHtd^ Btdbng^ 
nittt; 

Die inldndiseke Prase n. die iMndudie 
ShittstiJi.— 132-36 


AUgemeine Zeitung 

No. 284, October 11, 1842: 

No. 329, November 25, 1842: 


Die KmmvmsUnlekrm, — 215, 219, 220, 222 
Kmitrvhe, 8. OMbr.— 219 

5. OIMir I842>-219 

Ititek (Jvibm Mmm «. dk XMn, M- 
nmg).^290, 291 
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Nos. 835 and 386. 

December 1 and % 1842. 
Beilagen: 


No. 360. December 26. 1842: 
No. 4. Jiuiuary 4, 1843: 

Zethung 

No. 5. January 5, 1843: 

Elbtrfrldir ZHiung 

No. 315, November 14, 1842: 
No. 5. January 5, 1843; 

FmtikfurUr Journal 

No. 349, December 19, 1842, 
Beilage: 

KStnuda ZoUung 

No. 179. June 28. 1842: 

No. 309, November 5, 1842. 

Beiiage.-> 266^8 

No. 315, November 11. 1842: 

No. 319, November 15. 1842: 

No. 320. November 16. 1642, 

Beilage: 

No. 365, December 31, 1842; 
No. 5. January 5. 1843: 

No. 9. January 9. 1843: 

No. 11. January 11. 1843: 


Ober iu ZvsammomoUmng ior Mniud^m Am* 
sthUtso bi Pnuuon, Btriin, tm Novtmbir,^ 
292. 293, 294, 295. 296. 297. 298. 299. 
300, 303 

London, 20. Da. (Adas), Fus8note.---359 
Munchon, 2. /an.- 359^ 


Berlin, vom 1. Janmr . — 315 


Schreiben aw Berlin, vom 10. November.— 
Elberfeld.— $15, 316 

Schreiben aw Berlin, vom SO. Da . — 315 


Coblenz. 18. Decbr.—$42 

KSln, 27. /wni.— 184-95, 202-03 


Koln, 10. Nov.— 268-71 
Bsfitn. 11. Nov.— 280 

Koln. 14. November.— m 
Leipzig, 27. Da.— 313, 319 
Koln, 4. /an.-^ 315 
Vom Niederrhein.— 319, 320 
KSh, 10. Jan.— $22, 323 


KSniffiek PrwUegbrU Prewtische Staatf- Kftsgsf- nnd Friedem-Zeitung 
No. 138. June 17. 1842^^-390 

bdefui^det. Bmme der dtntscbon Gii^niMUl in Skbaen und Uweneeoh 

Noa. ) and 2 « 1842 ; -AUgpmeine Zmbnng** im ikm 

KmbdHgm^.— 215 
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Rhiinitehi ZiiHaig fSr PolUik, Handil und Gewirbe 


No. 146. May 26. 1842. 
Beiblatt: 

No. 172. June 21. 1842. 
Beiblatt: 

No. 226. August 14. 1842. 
Beilage: 


H§gemanii in DtuistMartd . — 283 

Weitere Verhandlwngen fiber die Hegemonn 
Preussens , — 283 

Ein Wort als EinleUung tur Frage: entepfkkt 
die rkeinucke Kimmunal-Vel^atsung den 
Anforderungen der Gegenuwrt ? — 334 


No. 241. August 29. 1842: 

Nos. 265. 268. 275 and 277, 
September 22 and 25. October 
2 and 4. 1842. Beiblatter: 

No. 273. September 30. 1842: 
No. 280. October 7. 1842: 

No. 292. October 19. 1842: 

No. 310. November 6. 1842. 
Beiblatt: 


No. 314. November 10. 1842 
No. 317, November 13, 1842 
No. 322, November 18, 1842 


Ans dem Hannovenchen, 25, Atigvtt.— >392 

Fehlgrifje der liberaUn Opposition in Han- 
nover . — 264 

Die Berliner Fatnilienhauser . — 215 
Strassburg, 30. Sept . — 216 
Pfalz, 12. Okt.— 222 

Bemerkungen fiber den Entumrf einer Verord- 
nnng ufrer Ehescheidung, vorgedegt von dem 
Ministerium f&r Revision der Ceutze im Juli 
1842.-274 

Koin. 9. N(w.— 271 
Vom Main.--- 290, 291 
RedakHoneUe Note . — 290 


Rhein- und Mosel-Zeitung 
No. 6. January 6, 1843: 
No. 11, January 11. 1843: 

No. 15, January 15, 1843, 
Beilage: 

No. 67. March 8. 1843: 

No. 70. March 11. 1843, 
Beilage: 

No. 72, Maitrh 13. 1843: 


Vom Rhein, den 4. Jan . — 316 
Vom Rhein, den 9. Jan.— 325. 326 
Koblenz, den 10. /an.— 324. 327. 328 

Koblenz, den 13. Jan.— 328, 330 
Vom Rheme, den 6. Mdrz . — 366, 367 

Friedrich v. Sallets Laien-Evangeltum.— 370 
Vom Rhein, den 11. Marz , — 366, 373, 376 


Trier^sehe Zeitung 

No. 63* Match 6, 1843: Friedrich v. Sallet ist totl— 370 
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Aocfcmr Zntung — tee SCuit Aadutur Zeitung 

Abtttdtttiung—i literaiy daily published in Dresden in 1817-50 and in in 

1851-57.— 140 
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